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hese City Physicians Explain Why 
They Prescribe Nuxated lrorwv 


To Make Healthier Women and Stronger. Siurdier- Mew 


NOW BEING USED BY OVER THREE MILLION PEOPLE ANNUALLY 


By enriching the blood and creating thousands of new red blood cells, It often quickly transforms the flabby flesh, 
toneless tissues, and pallid cheeks of weak, anaemic men and women into a glow of health. Increases the 
strength of delicate, nervous, run-down folks in two weeks’ time In many inatances. 


T is conservatively estimated that over 
three million people annually in this 
country alone are taking Nuxated Iron. 

Such astonishing results have been reported 
from its use both by doctors and laymen, 


corn through an old mill 
with rollers so wide 
apart that the mill can't 
grind. 


that a number of physicians in various 
parts of the country have been asked to 
explain why they prescribe it so extensively, 


better resultsthan were obtained from the 
old forms of inorganic iron. 

Extracts from some of the letters are 
given below: 

Dr. Ferdinand King, a New York physi- 
cian and Medical Author, says: ‘There 
can be no sturdy iron men without iron.”’ 
Pallor means anaemia. Anaemia means iron 
deficiency. Theskin of anaemic men and 
women is pale—the flesh flabby. The muscles lack tone, 
the brain fags and the memory fails and they often 
become weak, nervous, irritable, despondent and mel- 
ancholy. When the iron goes from the blood of women, 
the roses go from their cheeks. 

“I have used Nuxated Iron widely in my own practice 
in most severe aggravated conditions with unfailing 
results. I have induced many other physicians to give 
jtatrial, all of whom have given me most surprising 
reports in regard to its great power as a health and 
strength builder.’’ : 

Dr. A. J. Newman, late Police Surgeon of the City of 
Chicago and Former House Surgeon, Jefferson Park 
Hospital, Chicago, in commenting on the value of 
Nuxated Iron said: “This remedy has proven through 
my own tests of it to excel any remedy I have ever 
used forcreating red blood, building up the nerves. 
strengthening the muscles and correcting digestive dis- 
orders, The manufacturers are to be congratulated in 
having given to the publica long felt want, a true tonic, 
supplying iron in an easily digested and assimilated 
form. A true health builder in every sense of the 
word.” 

Dr. James Francis Sullivan, formerly physician of 
Bellevue Hospital (Outdoor Dept.), New York, and 

- the Westchester County Hospital, said: ‘‘I have strongly 
emphasized the great necessity of physicians making 
blood examinations of their weak, anaemic, run-down 
patients. Thousands of persons go on year after year 
suffering from physical weakness and a highly nervous 


condition due to lack of sufficient iron in their red blood 
corpuscles, without ever realizing the real and true 
cause of theirtrouble. Without iron in your blood your 
food merely passes through the body, somewhat like 


Mumated Low G ‘ 
and why it apparently produces so much { 


“But in my opinion 
you can’t make strong, 
vigorous, successful, 


sturdy iron men by ’ 

feeding them on metal- 

lic iron. The forms of 

metallic iron must go 

through a semi-digestive 

process to transform 

them into organic iron— 

Nuxated Iron—before 

they are so ready to be taken upand assimilated by the 
human system. 

“Notwithstanding all that has been said and written 
on the subject by well-known physicians, thousands of 
people atill insist in dosing themselves with metallic iron 
simply, I suppose, because it costs a few cents less. I 
strongly advise readers in all cases, to get a physician’s 
prescription for organic iron—Nuxated Iron—or if you 
don’t want togotothistrouble then purchase only Nux- 
ated Iron in its original packages and see that this partic- 
ular name (Nuxated Iron) appears on the package. If you 
have taken preparations such as Nux and Iron and other 
similar iron products and failed to get results, remember 


that such products are an entirely different thing from 


Nuxated Iron.” 
If you are not strong or well, you owe it to yourself to 
make the following test : See how long you can work or 


how far you can walk without becoming tired. Next take 
two five grain tablets of ordinary Nuxated Iron three 
times perday for two weeks, then test your strength 
again and see how much you have gained. 


MANUFACTURERS’ NOTE: Nuzated Iron, which fs prescribed and rec; 
ommended by physicians, is not a secret remedy, but one which is welk 
known to druggists, Unlike the older inorganic iron products, it Is easily 
assimilated, does not injure the teeth, make them black, nor upset the 
stomach, The manufacturers guarantee successful and entirely satisfac- 
tory results to every purchaser or they will refund your money. Itis 
dispensed in this city by all good druggists. 
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the man who knows Higher Accounting. 

To meet the competitive conditions that exist 

today, waste must be eliminated, accurate cost 
systems must be installed, economies must be put 
into effect and the management must have the whole 
situation charted and shown in figures whenever wanted. The book- 
keeper cannot do this. To analyze a business, a man must be to account- 
ing what the highly trained lawyer is to the legal aspects of commerce. 
Over 500,000 American concerns today need the services of 


Expert ‘Accountants. That shows where opportunity is. Write today for information 
about the course in Higher Accounting given by the LaSalle Extension University. 


Learn Higher Accounting By Mail 
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BEYOND THE LAW. 


First True Account of the Exploits 
of the World’s Most Noted Outlaws. 


By EMMETT DALTON 
(The only Survivor of the “ Dalion Gang’). 


The “Dalton Gang” were a band of desperadoes who for years terrorized the Western States of 
America, committing train robberies and holding-up banks until its members, save the Author, 
were killed while attempting to rob a bank at Coffeyville. Tried and found guilty, he was 
sentenced to a long term of imprisonment. Although fully conscious that the outrages his brothers 
and he committed were wrong and that the sentence meted out to him was a just one, | Emmett 
Dalton believes that if the public only knew the circumstances in which they were led to take 
up arms against law and order they would not judge him or those who have paid the penalty of 
their misdeeds with their lives so harshly. It is because of this, and the fact that so many writers 
have woven so much falsehood into their accounts, that he has been induced to place on record, 
through the pages of “The Wide World Magazine,” a true and faithful account of the exploits of 
this once notorious band. It is somewhat strange that before these men turned bandits they should 
have honourably filled the rdle of Deputy-Marshals, when they risked their lives over and over again 
in attempting to put down the very outrages they themselves subsequently committed. We give 
the story as Emmett Dalton has written it—a plain, straightforward, and unvarnished narrative of 
stirring times and terrible deeds. It will be found both fascinating and thrilling, and valuable in 
that it throws a vivid light upon the wild lawlessness which existed in the West in the early 
‘eighties and ‘nineties. 


SH HOSE bands of outlaws that for years 
terrorized the Western States of 
America —the James boys, the 

Youngers, and the Daltons—have 
~ all, with the exception of myself, 
gone to their reward or punishment. From 
the moral standpoint there is no justification 
for the terrible deeds they did. I shall attempt 
none, except to say that environment in those 
days was totally different from that of the present 
time, and it is hard for a person born and raised 
in this age of advanced civilization and luxury 
to understand the conditions that then existed. 
Many of these men who robbed trains and held 
up banks, and whose very name struck terror 
in the hearts of peaceful communities, were 
often more sinned against than sinning. Their 
fights were not so much against law, but rather 
against the law as it was then enforced. Their 
object was not so much to rob and terrorize 
the individual, as to get the better of the State 


against whom they imagined they hada grievance. 
Vol xli—1 


In those wild days, when life in the West was 
held so cheaply, what was known as law and 
order was often merely graft and corruption. 

The “‘ Dalton Gang,” of whom I am the only 
surviving member, was born as the result of in- 
justice, or what we deemed to be injustice. Long 
before any of us raised our hand against society 
as it then existed, the Daltons were known as 
strict enforcers of the law. My brother Frank 
gave his life to uphold the law. The three boys, 
Richard Dalton, Grattan Dalton, and myself, 
Emmett, who composed what is now known 
as the “ gang,” had risked our lives time and 
again on the side of the law. What, then, will 
the reader ask, induced us to go over the border- 
line and rob and shoot and strike terror through- 
out the land? = Although I offer no logic al 
excuse which the ordinary layman of to-day 
could reasonably be expected to accept, I think 
most people will agree, after they have read my 
story, giving for the first time a true and faithful 
account of the expluits of the Daltons, that at 


(Copyright 1918 by E, Dalton.) 
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Dali ight—tak hile United States Marshal. 
Ei gpd era i Sy roa temo 
thieves and whisky pedlars, 


least we had some reason, however paltry and 
far-fetched it may appear, for our actions. 
It was the unjust way in which the law was 
then administered in those wild States, coupled 
with the difficulty and, I may say, impossi- 
bility of obtaining any redress, that was the 
primary cause of our downfall. 

To appreciate fully our reasonings 


The and the conditions of life in the 
Dalton West at that time, it is necessary 
Family. for me to relate briefly the early 


history of our family. Our father 
was James Louis Dalton, a Mexican V ar veteran, 
who had served under General ‘Taylor. He 
was a Kentucky farmer and saddler. Hard- 
working, quiet, and unassuming, he earned for 
himself the respect of his neighbours, a respect 
which even his three sons who turned bandits 
could not tear down. Our mother, Adeline 
Younger Dalton, was born in Missouri. She 
is the sister of the father of Cole Younger, 
whose deeds are as notorious as those of the 
Dalton and James boys. Our family was a 
large one, fifteen in all, ten boys and five girls. 
Seven, including myself, are now living, as is 
als» our mother. ‘The white-haired, brave 
mother at the age of eighty-one is still hale and 
hearty, and is perhaps happy in the knowledge 
that of those who did bring shame and sorrow 
upon her head, one at least has made a firm 
endeavour to place himself once more within 
the pale and has succeeded. 
Our parents give us all a fair education, two 
of my brothers, Benjamin and Cole Dalton, 
graduating at McGce College. In 1880 our 


parents moved from Cass County, Missouri. 
to the Indian Territory, where my father went 
in for stock-raising and farming. Four years 
later, in 1884, my brother Frank was appointed 
Deputy United States Marshal, whose head- 
quarters was at Fort Smithin Arkansas. Of all 
the brave men who wore the star of Uncle Sam 
and took chances with their lives, none won 
greater respect than Frank Dalton. 

The horse and cattle thieves heard his name 
with terror, as did the ‘‘ bootleggers,” or whisky 
ped! rs, who smuggled liquor into the Indian 
‘Territory. Frank was fearless, brave, honour- 
able, and honest, and I feel now, and always 
have felt, that had he been spared, the blot upon 
the escutcheon of the Daltons—providing we 
could rig up an escutcheon—would never have 
occurred. ; 

On November 27th, 1887, Frank 


Death of and Jim Colc,another Deputy,were 
Frank sent to round up three whisky 
Dalton. pedlirs who had been flaunting 


their success in evading the law 
in the faces of the officers for months. With 
Cole, Frank rode out to where the three men— 
Smith, Dixon, and a youth named William 
Towerly—had pitched their camp, across the 
Arkansas River from Fort Smith. When Frank 
and Cole approached, Mrs. Smith was in front 
of the tent cooking breakfast. No one else 
was in sight. Frank went to the rear of the 
tent. telling Cole to go to the front and seize 
the woman. I shall have to fall back on Cole’s 
tale to my brother Bob of what actually hap- 
ned. 
“T had nearly reached the woman when she 


‘William Dalton, at the age of thirty-six, who was killed near 
Ardmore, 


Bob Daltoo, at the age of twenty-six—taken while acting sa United 
oe Oe at Me Tocame the lesder of the * Delton Geng.” and 
feel oat bis hfe in the Coffeyville bank racd. 


saw me,” he said to Bob afterwards. “I had 
my Winchester in my hands when she jumped 
forward with a yell and grabbed it. Just at 
that instant Frank came up at the back of the 
tent. At the same time Smith jumped through 
the flap with a six-shooter in his hand, and 
whirling round he and Frank fired at about the 
same moment. I saw Frank stagger and start 
to fall, and then Smith fell towards him dead. 
I was struggling with the woman who was fighting 
like a mad thing. She still had hold of the 
Winchester and I couldn’t get it away from her. 
Then I saw Dixon come out from the tent. 
He saw Frank and started to shoot. Again 
both shot at about the same time. I didn’t 
see what happened next, as I was still struggling 
with the woman. My gun went off and she fell 
to the ground, dead, with a sort of gasp.” 

The other shots that Cole heard came from the 
gun of Towerly, the boy, who was the last to 
emerge from the tent. Dixon and Smith were 
both on the ground—each hit by one shot from 
Frank’s gun. Dixon dicd three days later in 
jail at Fort Smith. Frank had been hit by 
Smith, the bullet cutting a furrow along his 
left arm from above the wrist and entering his 
body. Dixon had also hit him once, wounding 
him in the left side. ‘Towerly, as he admitted 
later, fired three shots at Frank as he lay help- 
less on the ground. One entered Frank’s 
mouth, going through his head and killing him. 
He also took a shot at Cole as he made a break 
for shelter. The bullet went through his over- 
coat, but did not touch him. Towerly made 
his escape, 
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Thus Frank Dalton died a martyr to duty 
and to the custom and environment of a wild, 
reckless day that took as its toll hundreds of 
good and bad men and by the same method— 
a quick shot, a quivering form, one final twitch 
—and then silence for ever. 

A more generous and noble-hearted brother 
no man could have had. I well remember 
Colonel Carroll, the Marshal, sending for Frank 
and saying to him :— 

““T have selected you from among all the 
Deputies to spring the trap from under those 
five poor boys who are to be hanged next Friday, 
because I know you are cool-headed and will 
make no mistake.” 

Frank was a large man, six foot one inch in 
his socks, and turning the scale at two hundred 
and ten pounds. Hardly had the Colonel finished 
speaking when Frank drew from his pocket his 
commission papers as Deputy United States 
Marshal,threw them on the desk,and remarked:— 

“Well, Colonel, if that is all the use you have 
for me, here is my commission. I will shoot 
with any man if it is in my line of duty, but I 
will never spring a trap from under even a 
dog.’”” Colonel Carroll handed Frank back his 
papers, and in a husky voice said :— 

““ Well, my boy, I don’t blame you; I would 
not cither.” 

According to lav it was the United States 
Marshal’s duty to select from among his Deputies 
men to hang those sentenced to be executed, 
for which he received five dollars, or a pound, 
apiece. But after Frank took his stand against 
executing prisoners, no other Deputies were 
ever asked to perform this horrible task, for 


Grattan Dalton, at the age of thirty-three—taken while acting as 
United States Marshal. He was killed in the Coffeyville bank raid. 
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“| was struggling with the woman, who was fighting like a mad thing. She still had hold of the Winchester and I couldn't get it 
away from her.” 


which they all thanked Frank, and showed 
their appreciation by all clubbing together and 
buying him a solid gold ring, which he had on 
his finger at the time of his death. 
There were no civil laws in the 
A Lawless Indian Territory in those days. 
State. = You could carry as many con- 
cealed weapons as you cared to. 
You could not sue or be sued. The United 
States Deputy-Marshal was almost the law and 
court itself, and let it be said to his everlasting 
credit that for his opportunitics and under 
the conditions then existing he performed his 
duties well, for at that time the Indian ‘Terri- 
tory was a vortex around which all the law- 
breakers congregated. If vou went to read a 
subpeena to even a preacher, he was liable to 


whip a six-shooter out of his leg and take a 
shot at you. Whenever the law was violated 
the Deputy-Marshal went out and got his man 
or the man got him. 

With the death of Frank, there came an 
invitation from the Marshal at Fort Smith to 
my brother, Grattan Dalton, to take his place 
in the United States service. Grat, as we 
called him, was at that time in California with 
my father. He answered the call and joined 
the Marshal’s forces at Fort Smith. My brother 
Bob had been guarding prisoners for Frank, 
and accepted Grat’s invitation to join him as 
a guard. Bob was later appointed a Deputy 
under Colonel Yoe. Grat’s desire to keep up 
the honour of the Daltons in the United States 
service was what really brought about the 


formation of the so-called “ Dalton Gang.” Had 
he remained in California with our father, 
probably all the bloody exploits that followed 
would have remained unwritten for ever. 

The 1 eputy-Marshals in those days were paid 
by the fee system. They were allowed ten 
cents, or fivepence, a mile, when going to serve 
papers ; forty cents a day for feeding a prisoner ; 
two dollars and a half, or ten shillings, for 
reading a warrant; a 
like sum for the com- 
mitment, and other fees 
in proportion. The 
guard was paid by the 
Deputy,and usually aver- 

ed about two dollars, 
or eight shillings, a day. 
Small enough pay, surely, 
when it is remembered 
that these men carried 
their lives in their hands ! 

Towerly, the boy who 
last shot Frank, made 
his escape, but only for 
a short time. Every 
Leputy in the Fort Smith 
office was enraged and 
was on his trail. Deputies 
Moody and Stokley came 
upon him at Atoka a 
few days later—this was 
in 1887—and in the fight 
that followed Towerly 
killed Stokley, but was 
himself fatally wounded 
by Moody. Before he died 
he made a confession, 
telling of the f ght on the 
banks of the Arkansas, and admitting that he 
had shot Frank as he lay on the ground help- 
lessly wounded. The one thousand dollar, or 
two hundred pounds, reward, double the amount 
ever offered before for the capture of Towerly, 
did not do poor Moody much good, as a short 
time later he was killed by Billy Bruner, an 
Indian, 

His death was the result of an 

A accident, but it illustrates the 
Dangerous conditions that prevailed in those 
Vocation. days and the danger every man 
in or out of the service was 

exposed to. Moody, my brother Grat, and some 
other Deputies were searching for an Indian, 
named Gibson Partridge. They received word 
that their man was in a deserted house near a 
wood. Partridge was not inside, but Bruner 
was. He was of the Northern Creek, and the 
Northern and Southern tribes were at that time 


Emmett Dalton, the only survivor of the “ Dalton Gang,” who has 
now set down for the first time a true account of the exploits of this 


noted band of outlaws. 
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at war with each other. Bruner said later, and 
he was believed, that when Moody and the 
others rode up he thought that some Southern 
Creek had found out where he was, and intended 
to attack him. Without waiting for any explana- 
tion—for in those days a man shot first and 
asked questions later, that being the safest 
way—he fired a shot that killed Moody, while 
another went through Grat’s arm. 

On August 26th, 1889, 
an incident occurred 
which has had many 
versions in the telling. 
That was the killing 
of Charley Montgomery 
in Timberhills, near 
Coffeyville, Kansas, the 
home of our family, 
and later the scene of 
the last raid of “ The 
Daltons.” 

Montgomery was a 
ne’er-do-well, who came 
from no one knows 
where, and lived no 
one knew how. He was 
guilty of smuggling 
whisky into the Indian 
Territory, and of horse- 
stealing, but nothing 
definite had been placed 
against him for a long 
time. Finally, the 
United States Marshal, 
Jacob Yoe, sent my 
brother Bob, who had 
been promoted to a 
United States Deputy- 
Marshal, to get Montgomery on a warrant for 
the robbery of Jacob Bartles’ store. Bob took 
Al Landers with him as posse-man. They 
searched all day for their man, but did not 
find him until about sundown, when they dis- 
covered him standing in front of Lon Brown’s 
cabin. 

Bob and Landers crawled quietly towards 
him. But he detected the movement, and 
without a word turned and fired a shot at 
Landers, and then ran round the house. Bob 
ran round the other way, with the result that 
they collided with one another. There were 
two shots. Montgomery fell dead, and luckily 
Bob escaped unhurt. By law a Deputy was 
forced to bury at his own expense any prisoner 
he might kill, if the dead men had no relatives, 
with the result that Bob paid eighty dollars, or 
sixteen pounds, out of his own pocket for 
Montgomery's funeral, 
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“Bob shot once, and the horse wheeled to the right and ran all the faster— 


In April, 1890, the United States 

The Marshal wired Bob at Tulsa that 
Wrong Deputy-Marshal Cox had just 
Man. been badly wounded by Alex 


Cochran, at Claremore, and in- 
structed him to proceed to Claremore and arrest 
Cochran, who had escaped. Cochran, who was 
one-eighth Cherokee Indian, had always borne 
a good reputation and was all right when sober, 
but very dangerous when under the influence 
of drink. ‘The Marshal had also wired our 
brother Grat, at Vinita, the same instructions. 
Bob and I got on the train at Tulsa and met 
Grat at Claremore. Arriving at Claremore, we 
all walked over to the hotel and set our Win- 
chesters down in the office. Bob started up the 
street and met Davis Hill, a merchant, who 
laughingly said, ‘‘ Halloa, Bob, looking for Alex, 
I suppose ?” 

“Yes,” replied Bob, “and if he will come in 
and surrender, I won’t even lock him up.” 

“Not much danger of him surrendering,” 
said Hill, “ until he hears how Cox comes out.” 

By this time several of the town’s “ never 
works” had gathered round and commenced 
making little insinuating remarks as to what 
Cochran would do to anyone who tried to arrest 
him. Mr. Hill seemed to take new courage at 
the appearance of the crowd. 

“Well, Bob,” he said, at last, “if you want 


Alex so badly, why 

don’t you- go and get 

him? He was in 

my store just a few 

minutes ago and 

bought a box of cart- 

ridges, and there he 

goes now riding down » 
the road.” 

“Are yousurethat’s 
him? ” asked Bob. 

“Yes,” said Hill. “ Don’t you think I know 
him and his old roan horse?” 

Bob rushed back to the hotel, picked up his 
Winchester, and said to Grat and me, “ You 
boys get horses and come on.” 

Walking out to the hitching rack, he took the 
first saddle-horse he came to, and started at a 
gallop after the supposed Alex Cochran. 

Running up to within about one hundred 
yards of the rider, my brother jumped off and 
called upon him to stop. Instead, he put spurs 
to his horse and started to run. Bob shot once, 
and the horse whecled to the right and ran all 
the faster. ‘Iwo more shots rang out, and the 
horse fell. By this time Grat and I had arrived, 
and we all walked up to where the horse and 
rider lay. ‘To our surprise we found it was 
young Cochran, old Alex’s son, who had been 
sent by his father to town to get the news and 
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—Two more shots rang out, and the horse fell.” 


Some cartridges. He had been made a victim 
by the indiscretion of the town’s “ would-be ” 
wise men, who, in those days, almost universally 
disliked a Marshal. 
A short time after this incident 
The Seeds Bob went to the Southern Dis- 
of Dissatis- trict of Kansas, working under 
faction. Marshal Jones. Later he organized 
Oo. _ the Indian police force for the 
Sage Nation, and appointed me as his posse- 
' This force, about eighteen in number, all 
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mounted, with Bob at their head, patrolled the 
country, doing regular police duty. Things 
went along fairly smoothly until Marshal Jones 
was succeeded by another man. Then we 
experienced trouble in getting our pay. The 
new \arshal always had some excuse. The 
Government had not made the appropriation. 
The money would be coming along soon. But 
“soon” never materialized. Bob became dis- 
satisfied and finally threw up his job. Grafting, 
as we know the term to-day, was rife. ‘The 
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Government was fleeced . 
by men in authority, 
and the men in the 
ranks were fleeced as 
well. Was it any won- 
der that many men, 
who had worked long 
and faithfully for the 
enforcement of the law, 
threw up their hands in 
disgust when they found 
themselves swindled and 
mulcted by the lawless 
with little or no chance 
of redress ? It was this 
grafting that was respon- 
sible for much of the 
outlawry that flourished 
in the West. 

Failing to obtain any 
of our fees and having 
nothing to do we de- 
cided to take a trip to 
New Mexico, our inten- 
tion being to go into 
some kind of business 
there. With us went 
William McElhanie, 
known as “ Narrow- 
Gauge Kid,” George 
Newcomb, and Charlie 
Bryant. 

We all rode from 
Oklahoma to Silver 
City. Arriving here we 
went into the. one hotel 
of the city and ordered 
a meal. At the same 
table sat a big Wes- 
terner, who informed 


us that he had _ been = 
the » arshal, Ben Canty, 
and that upon his 
shoulders had rested the burden of keeping 
the peace in that place. After hearing his 
name we got to questioning him, and learned 
that he had been an old-time friend and neigh- 
Dour of our family in North Missouri. He 
presented Bob with a beautiful gold watch and 
chain, which was lost in the Coffeyville raid. 
While visiting friends of ex-Marshal Canty 
in Silver City, Bob was introduced by him to 
Miss Eugenia Moore, who, later, became one 
of the most important members of what was 
later on to be known as the ‘ Dalton Gang.” 
She played her part to perfection, but like all 
the rest, was destined to lose in the end. She 
also was of North Missouri, and had come out 


Emmett Dalton, mounted and dressed as he appeared as a bandit. 


to New Mexico in search of health and a position 
school teacher. She was a beautiful young 
lady, about twenty-two years old, pure of mind, 
r telegrapher, unusually intelligent and 
geous. 

After making arrangements to meet Miss 
Moore in Guthrie, Oklahoma, later on, Bob, 
who was our leader, anncunced his intentions 
of returning. Starting north-west from Silver 
City, we rode into Santa Rosa, in New Mexico, 
a few days later. Putting our horses in the 
feed-yard we went up to a Chinese restaurant 
for supper. While partaking of this our friend 
the Chinese restaurant proprietor announced, 
“Heap blig glame in saloon, Plenty clow- 


boys in town to-night.” Our Chinese friend 
volunteered to pilot us down to the saloon, 
and we accompanied him. <A saloon in those 
times meant a gambling place and dance- 
hall combined, rather than a place of refresh- 
ment. It was not long before all of us, except 
Bob, were seated at a table playing a Mexican 
monte game, at which our Chinese friend 
claimed to be an expert. 

1 got tired and gave my place 


In the to Bob, who had been standing 
Gambling guard. I might add here that 
Saloon. one of us was always on guard, 


both day and night, while the 
others were occupied with anything else. It 
was a sort of military habit formed while my 
brothers were United States \ arshals, and was 
strictly carried out right up to the night before 
the fateful Coffeyville raid. 

As an onlooker it did not take me long to 
discover that the game was croc I waited 
until I could verify my suspicions and then, 
nodding Bob to one side, said: “ That’s a 
crooked game.” 

“Well, if you are sure,” he said, “we will 
teach these greasers a lesson.” 

By this time, about ten o’clock, there were 
about forty or fifty men of every national ty 
present—gambling, drinking, and dancing, all 
of them armed. Bob told me to stand at the 
front door ready, and one by one he nodded the 
others off to one side and told them what was 
up. Then, at a signal from Bob, like a flash 
of lightning and with a clocklike precision, we 
all drew our six-shooters and commanded, 
“Hands up!” Without a word all obeyed, 
except the Chinaman, who with two or three 
long bounds cleared about twenty feet towards 
the door where I was on guard. Sccing the 
Chinaman coming, I widened out my legs to 
block his passage through the door, but with 
the ease and nimbleness of an acrobat, he ducked 
his head, and between my legs he went like a 
greased pig, partly upsetting me. Stepping 
back into the saloon, I heard Bob say: ‘ You 
people don’t know how to treat strangers, so 
we'll teach you how strangers should be treated.” 

In a jiffy, he had taken all the crooked pro- 
Prietor’s roll of notes, but did not molest the 
patrons. Getting on our horses, which we had 
led from the feed-yard and tied in front of the 
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saloon, we let out a fusillade of shots into the air, 
which sent everyone scurrying for cover. This 
was our first crime, but it was not premeditated, 
and was done merely to punish a crooked gambler. 
The following day after our trouble over the 
monte game, a mixed posse started out after 
us. Late in the afternoon, as we were approach- 
ing the brush, we looked back across a large 
plateau and saw a crowd of six or seven following 
us. We guessed immediately that they were 
officers. Some of the boys wanted to ride back 
and meet them and have it out in the open. 
“No,” replicd Bob, “ we will make a little 
détour down here, cross the river at the falls, 
and wait for them to start down the banks, 
and then open fire on them.” 
Riding down and crossing the 


First little river, at what we learned 
Offence later was Sitting Bull Falls, we 
Against all drew our guns, sat on our 
the Law. horses, and waited for the Mexi- 


cans to come down the bank. In 
about twenty minutes we heard them coming 
through the brush on the other side, chattering 
in Mexican and making as much noise as a wild 
herd of stampeding ‘Texas steers, probably 
more to scare us than anything else. ‘The 
distance across the river was about one hundred 
and fifty yards. As they came down the bank, 
Bob opened fire, the rest of us doing likewise. 

The leading Mexican’s horse was scen to rear 
up and whirl; then they all started back up 
the bank after they had all let loose one volley 
at us. One shot hit McElhanie in the arm, 

“ Let’s charge them!” shouted Bob. 

Putting our spurs to our horses, all of us, 
except McElhanie, dashed across the river after 
the Mexicans. Running up the bank on the 
other side we looked across an open space and 
there, about three hundred yards from us, we 
saw the officers entering the brush on the run. 
Bob jumped off his horse, raised his Winchester, 
and fired once. The rear horse was seen to 
fall, and its rider hit the ground. 

The hold-up and robbery at the saloon was 
a crime, but firing upon officers in the discharge 
of their duties was an outrage against law and 
order, and as a result of this disaster, coupled 
with other events that quickly followed, we 
were branded as outlaws, and our very name 
became a terror throughout the West. 


[Next month Emmett Dalton describes some thrilling train-robberies perpetrated by the 
“ Dalton Gang.”’| 


WONDERS 
OF THE 


TELEFERICA. 


By LEWIS R. FREEMAN. 


The teleferica is an improved cableway by 
which the Italians transport men, guns, and 
provisions in the High Alps. It has played a 
very prominent part in the fighting in the high 
mountain regions, and our Author, who has 
spent some time on the Italian Front, gives a 
very interesting account of these remarkable 
military aerial lines. 


“ 


Eg OLLY good work, I call that, for a 
‘ basket on a string,’ ” was the way 
a visiting British officer charac- 
terized an exploit of the Italians 

~ in the course of which—in lieu 
of any other way of doing it—they had shot the 
end of a cable from a gun across a flooded river 
and thus made it possible to rig up a teleferica 
for rushing over some badly-needed reinforce- 
ments. 

The name is not a high-sounding one, but I 
do not know of any other which so well describes 
the wonderful contrivance which played so 
important a part in enabling the Italians to 
hold successfully their three hundred miles 
and more of high Alpine front during the first 
two years they were in the war. And in this 
connection it should be borne well in mind 
that the Austrians never were able to break 
through upon the Alpine front, where—until 
the debacle upon the Upper Isonzo—the Italians, 
peak by peak, valley by valley, were slowly 
but surely pushing the enemy backward all 
along the line. Nor should it be forgotten that 
up to the very last the Alpini had their tradi- 
tional foe mastered along all that hundred 
and fifty miles of sky-line positions—from the 
Carnic Alps, through the Dolomites to the 
‘Trentino—which ultimately had to be abandoned 
only because their rear was threatened by the 
Austro-German advance along the Fnulian 
plain from the Isonzo. The loss of this line 
under these conditions, therefore, detracts no 
whit from the magnificent military skill and 
heroism by which they were won and held. 

The Italians’ conduct of their Alpine campaign 
must remain a supreme classic of mountain 
warfare — something which has never been 


approached in the past and may never be equalled 
in the future. According to the most approved 
pre-war strategy, the proper way to defend 
mountain lines was by implanting guns on the 
heights commanding the main passes and thus 
rendering it impossible for an enemy to traverse 
them. ‘The fact that these commanding posi- 
tions were in turn dominated by still higher 
ones, and these latter by others, until the loftiest 
summits of the Alps were reached, was respon- 
sible for the struggle for the “ sky-line ” posi- 
tions which the Austro-Italian war quickly 
resolved itself into. 

This kind of war would have been a sheer 
impossibility two decades ago, from the simple 
fact that no practicable means of transport 
existed capable of carrying men, munitions, 
guns, and food up to continuous lines of positions 
from ten thousand to thirteen thousand feet 
above sea-level. The one thing that made the 
feat possible was the development of the aerial 
tramway, or the teleferica, as the Italians call 
it, which gave transport facilities to points 
where the foot of man had scarcely trod before. 
Regular communication with the highest moun- 
tain-top positions would have been absolutely 
out of the question without this ingenious 
device. 
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As I have said, the “ basket on a string” 
description fits the teleferica exactly, for the 
principle is precisely similar to that of the 
contrivance by which packages are shunted 
around in the large stores and factories. The 
only points which differentiate it in the least 
from the overhead ore-tramways is the fact 
that—in its latest and highest development— 
it is lighter and more dependable. For the ore- 
tramway—always built in a more or less pro- 
tected position—had only the steady grind of 
the day’s work to with- 
stand ; the teleferica has 
not only the daily wear 
and tear racking it to 
pieces, but is also in more 
or less perennial peril of 
destruction by flood, wind, 
and avalanches, to say 
nothing of the fire of the 
enemy's artillery or of 
bombs from his aero- 
planes. That the Italians 
have evolved a contri- 
vance more or less proof 
against the ravages of 
these destructive agents 
is, perhaps, the best 
evidence of their genius 
for military engineering. 
Nothing more perfect in 
its way than the teleferica 
has been produced by any 
of the belligerents. 

Theoretically, a tele- 
ferica can be of any length, 
though I think the longest 
on the Italian Front is 
one of three or four miles, 
which makes a good part 
of the eight-thousand-feot 
climb up to the summit 
of the Pasubio, in the 
Trentino, and which—at 
the time of writing—is 
stillin Italian hands. The 
cable may run on a level 
—as when it spans some great gorge between 
two mountain peaks—or it may be strung up 
to any incline not too great to make precarious 
the grip of the grooved overhead wheels of the 
basket. I was not able to learn what this limit 
is, but I have never seen a cable run at an angle 
of over forty-five degrees. Wherever a cable 
does not form a single great span it has to be 
supported at varying intervals by running over 
steel towers to prevent its sagging too near 
the earth. 


Italian engineer scaling the mountain-side by a rope preparatory 
to fixing a teleferica, 


A teleferica has never more than its two 
terminal stations. If the topography of a 
mountain is such that a continuous cable cannot 
be run the whole distance that it is desired to 
bridge by teleferica, two—or even three or four— 
separate installations are built. This is well 
illustrated in. the ascent of the Adamello, the 
highest position on the Austro-Italian Front. 
One goes to the lower station of the first tele- 
ferica by motor, if the road is not blocked by 
slides. At the upper station of this two-mile- 
long cableway a tram-car 
pulled by a mule is taken 
for the journey over three 
or four miles of practically 
level narrow - gauge rail- 
way. Leaving this, a 
hundred-yard walk brings 
one to another teleferica, 
in the basket of which he 
‘is carried to its upper 
station, on the brow of a 
great cliff towering a sheer 
three thousand feet above 
the valley below. Three 
hundred yards farther up 
another teleferica begins, 
which lands him by the 
side of the frozen lake at 
Rifugio Garibaldi. Three 
more telefericas — with 
breaks between each— 
and a dog-sled journey 
figure in the remainder of 
the climb to the glacier 
and summit of the 
Adamello. 

The engine of a tele- 
ferica—its power varies 
according to the weight 
and capacity of its basket 
and the height and length 
of the lift—is always 
installed at the upper 
station. The usual pro- 
vision is for two baskets, 
one coming up while the 
other goes down. As with the ore-tramways, 
however, an installation can be made—if sufficient 
power is available—to carry two or three or 
even a greater number of baskets. As this puts 
a great strain on the cableway the Italians have 
only resorted to it at a few points where the 
pressure on the transport is very heavy. 

The two greatest enemies”of the teleferica are 
the avalanche and the wind—the latter because 
it may blow the baskets off the cable, and the 
former because it may carry the whole thing 
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away. As the tracks of snow-slides—the po:nts 
at which they are most likely to occur—are 
fairly well defined, it is usually possible to make 
a wide span across the danger-zone with the 
cable and thus minimize the chance of disaster 
on this score. It is only 
when the dread valanga 
—as occasionally happens 
—is launched at some 
unexpected point that 
damage may be done to 
an aerial tramway. A 
great slide—perhaps the 
worst which has occurred 
on the Italian side of the 
lines during the war— 
which came down, a mile 
wide, from the summit of 
the Tofana massif to the 
Dolomite road in the 
valley five miles below, 
carried away a block of 
barracks and a_ battery 
of mountain guns, in 
addition to burying a 
considerable length of 
tcleferica a hundred feet 
deep in snow and débris. 


Visiting this slide in December, 1916, a few days 
after it happened, I saw—at a point where a cut 
had been run in an endeavour to save some of 
the several hundred Alpini who had been buried— 
the twisted tower of the teleferica, inextricably 
mixed up with the body of a mule and a gun- 
carriage and overlaid with a solid stratum of 
forest trees, two miles below the point at which 
it had formerly stood. 

Though the number of disasters of this kind 
from avalanches may be counted upon one’s 
fingers, trouble from high wind is always an 
imminent possibility. In the early days of the 
teleferica. accidents traceable to the blowing 
off of the baskets were fairly common; in 
fact, it was feared for a time that the difficulty 
from this source might be so great as materially 
to limit the usefulness of the cableway system, 
The use of more deeply-grooved wheels, however, 
did away with this trouble almost entirely, 
so that now the only menace from the wind is 
when it comes from ‘‘ abeam ” and blows hard 
enough to swing the baskets into collision when 
passing each other in mid-air. 

Though I have had many a teleferica journey 
that was distinctly thrilling—what ride through 
the air on a swaying wire, with a torrent or an 
avalanche below, and perhaps shells hurtling 
through the clouds above, would not be thrilling ? 
—I have never figured in anything approaching 
an accident, and only once in an experience 
which might even be described as “ ticklish.” 
This latter occurred through my insistence on 
making an ascent in a teleferica on a day when 
there was too much wind to allow it to operate 


Transporting wounded down the mountain by means of the teleferica, 
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in safety. It was on the Adamello in the course 
of an ascent which I endeavoured to make 
toward the end of last July. 

There was a sinister turban of black clouds 
wrapped around the summit of the great peak, 
and before we were half-way up what had only 
been a cold rain in the lower valley was turning 
into driving sleet and snow. We ascended by 
the first teleferica—a double one—without 
difficulty, but the ominous swaying of the 
cables warned us that the next line, which was 
more exposed, might be quite another matter. 
This latter is the one I have mentioned as running 
from an Alpine 
meadow to the brow 
of a cliff towering 
three thousand feet 
above it. It was one 
of the longest —if 
not the longest— 
unsupported cable- 
spans on the whole 
Alpine Front. It 
was also the steepest 
of which I had had 
any experience. The 
fact that it was ex- 
posed throughout its 
whole length to a 
strong wind which 
blew down from an 
upper valley was re- 
sponsible for putting 
it “‘ out of business” 
during bad weather 
and thus made it 
the weak Jink in the 
attenuated chain of 
the Adamello’s com- 
munications. 

As we had feared, 
we found this tele- 
ferica“‘ closed down” 
upon our arrival at 
the lower station, 
ample reason for which appeared in the fifteen or 
twenty-foot sway given to the parallel lines of 
cable by the powerful “‘ side-on” wind gusts 
which assailed it every few moments from the 
direction of the glacier. Fortunately, as the 
storm was only coming in fitful squalls as vet 
and had not settled down to a steady blow, 
the fenente in charge thought that it might be 
possible to send us up in one of the quieter 
intervals. 

“ There’s no danger of the baskets blowing 
off the cable,” he said; “it’s only a matter of 
preventing them striking one another in passing, 


A teleferica station on a lonely peak in the Italian Alps. 


of which there is always risk when the wires 
are swaying too much.” 

As there were three of us and the carrying 
capacity of the basket was limited to two 
hundred kilos, it was necessary to attempt 
two trips. As the heaviest of the party, it 
was decided that I should ride alone, starting 
after the two others had gone up. ‘Taking 
advantage of a bricf quiet spell, my companions 
were started off. ‘There was still a good deal 
of sway to the cables, but a look-out above 
kept the engineer advised as to conditions as the 
baskets approached cach other, and the passage 
was made without 
incident. When my 
, turn came to start, 
| however, the storm 
had settled down to 
a steady gale, and 
the fenente said he 
did not dare take 
the responsibility of 
trying to send me 
through. Ordinarily 
I should have been 
only too ready to ac- 
quiesce in his ruling, 
but as my com- 
panions had just 
*phoned word that 
they had already 
gone on by the next 
teleferica—a_ com- 
paratively-protected 
one—to the Rifugio 
Garibaldi, where 
they would await 
me before starting 
on the stage of the’ 
ascent, I realized at 
once that my failure 
to appear would 
throw out the whole 
itinerary and make 
the trip (which had 
to be finished that day or.not at all) a com- 
plete failure. It was plainly up to me to get 
through if there was any way of doing it, and I 
accordingly suggested to the young officer that 
I would gladly sign a written statement taking 
the whole responsibility for an accident on my 
own shoulders. 

“That would not help either you or me very 
much if things happened to go wrong,” he said, 
with a laugh. ‘‘If you really must go, you 
must ; that is all, and we shall simply do our 
best not to have any trouble. I shall send one 
of the linemen along with you to fend off the 
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Conveying a gum up the mountains by means of the teleferica. 


other basket in case it swings into yours in passing. 
There is a returned American here who ought 
to be able to do the job and talk to you in your 
native tongue at the same time.” 

And so it was arranged. I took my place 

—lying on my back in the bottom of the basket 
—as usual, after which Antonio—grinning 
delightedly at the prospect of keeping watch 
and ward over a “ fellow-countryman ”— 
climbed in and knelt between my feet, facing 
up the line. Then the “ starter ” banged three 
times on the cable to let the engineer at the top 
know that all was ready, and presently we were 
off along the singing wire. 
* The ordinary motion of a teleferica is not 
unl:ke that of an aeroplane—though it is not 
quite so smooth and vastly slower. On this 
occasion, however, the swaying of the cable 
furnished a new sensation which, while mildly 
suggestive of the sideslip of an aeroplane on 
a steep “ bank,” was rather more like the 
“ yvawing ” of a “ sausage ” observation balloon 
in a heavy wind. ‘The swinging of the basket 
itself was also a good deal more violent than I 
had ever experienced before, though at no time 
great enough to make it difficult to keep one’s 
place. Both motions were, of course, at their 
worst out toward the middle of the span, so 
that one had an opportunity to get used to them 
gradually in the quarter of an hour which elapsed 
before that point was reached. 

I took the occasion to ask Antonio a question 
I had been making a point of putting to every 
teleferica man I had a chance to talk with. 
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“Ts it really true,”? I said, 
“that no one has_ been 
killed since the war began 
while riding in a tele- 
ferica ?” 

“A large number of 
men have been injured,” 
he replied ; “‘ but no one 
has been killed outright,” 
and he went on to tell of 
a friend of his who had 
coasted down a thousand 
feet because the pulling- 
cable jerked loose from 
the place where it was 
attached to the basket 
when the latter had fouled 
a “down” basket in 
passing. He was badly 
injured from the jolt he 
received when the basket 
brought up short at the 
bottom, and it had taken 
three months in the 
hospital to put him right again. He would never 
walk again without a cane, but he was so far 
from being killed that he was the engineer of the 
very teleferica on which we were riding. He 
was a very careful man, said Antonio, for he 
fully understood the consequences of letting 
two loaded baskets bump in mid-air. 

A chill current of spray began to enfold us 
at this juncture, and Antonio was just in the 
midst of an explanation of how it was carried 
by the wind from a thousand-foot-high quarter- 
mile-distant waterfall coming down behind the 
curtain of the lowering clouds, when I suddenly 
saw him bring the point of his alpenstock over 
the edge of the basket and, with his eyes fixed 
intently ahead, hold himself poised in an attitude 
of tense readiness. Just above our heads the 
descending basket was swaying to and fro in 
the strong wind. A collision seemed imminent 
when, with a quick lunge of his alpenstock, 
Antonio turned it aside, and in that fraction 
of a second we passed harmlessly by. It had 
been easy this time, explained Antonio, because 
the engineer at the top had slowed down the 
baskets to under half-speed at the moment of 
their passing. 

All sorts of freight—from ducks and donkeys 
to shells and cannon—have been carried by 
the teleferica, and one of the best stories I 
heard on the Italian Front had to do with a 
pig—the mascot of a battalion of Alpini holding 
a lofty position on a Dolomite glacier—which 
found its way up there by means of the cable. 
He was a sucking-pig, and was sent up alive 
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The longest teleferica on the Italian Froot—By means of this eableway thoossads of men and all their 


equipment and guns were carried up an unscalal 


to be reared for the major’s Christmas dinner, 
when the teleferica basket in which he was 
travelling got stuck in a drift which had en- 
croached upon one of the steel towers. Twelve 
hours elapsed before it was shovelled free, and 
the sucking-pig, which finally reached the top, 
was frozen as hard and stiff as one of his cold- 
storage brothers. It was only after he had 
lain in the hot kitchen for several hours that 
an indignant grunt revealed the astonishing 
fact that his armour of fat had kept smouldering 
a spark of life. They reared him on a bottle, 
and at the time I saw him 
he was a hulking porker 
of two hundred pounds or 
More, drawing a_ regular 
ration of his own. They 
called him Tedesco—on ac- 
count of his face and figure 
rather than his disposition, 
they said—but all the same, 
I would be willing to wager 
that, if that brave battalion 
of Alpini were able to save 
anything more than their 
Tifles and their eagle-plumes 
in their retreat, he was not 
allowed to fall into the hands 
of his brother Tedeschi from 
the other side of the Alps. 
The expedient of shooting 
8 teleferica cable across an 
Otherwise unbridgeable 
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first time on the occasion 
referred to in the opening 
paragraph of this article— 
when it was resorted to in 
running a line across a 
flood-swollen river. The 
same plan Had been suc- 
cessfully followed a vear 
previously in carrying 
succour toa band of Alpini 
who, through the destruc- 
tion of their teleferica by 
an avalanche, were left 
“marooned” on the side 
of a glacier with only a 
few days’ supply of food 
and munitions. ‘The one 
path leading up to their 
eyrie had alsobeenscoured 
away by the slide, so that 
a month or more of labour 
would have been required 
to open communications 
inthis way. For the same 
reason even a longer period would have had to 
elapse before the teleferica could be restored ; 
that is, if the cable were to be carried up as when 
it was first built. ‘Ihe mountaineering genius of 
the Alpini would undoubtedly have been equal to 
the problem of finding their way back to safety 
by letting each other down by ropes, but this 
would have involved the abandonment of a 
position which it was vitally important to hold. 

The expedient of shooting the cable up from 
a gun was the only one of the many alternatives 
considered which promised any chance of success. 
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Space was not tried for the 
Vol xti—2. 


Erecting a teleferica station on a snow-covered suramit, 
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The first attempt nearly proved a “ boomerang,” 
for the weight of the cable deflected the charge- 
less six-inch shell to which it was attached 
nearly sixty degrees and sent it crashing through 
a mule stable, fortunately empty at the moment. 
A shell attached to a lighter cable went almost 
equally wide of its mark ; in fact, all attempts 
with high-velocity guns were dismal failures, 
and it was not until one of the new long-range 
trench-mortars was brought up that the experi- 
ment took an encouraging turn, though success 
was not won until the cable-line was displaced 
by a light manila rope. ‘This was fired to its 
goal—an eminence half a mile distant and a 
thousand feet high —at 
the first shot, and after- 
wards served to drag up 
a light cable which, in 
turn, dragged up the 
heavy one. The single- 
span teleferica installed 
at this time—quite free 
from the menace which 
had overwhelmed its 
lower predecessor — was 
still in use when I visited 
this sector nine months 
later. 

Perhaps the most 
spectacular exploit ever 
carried out from a tele- 
ferica was that by which 
a troublesome nest of 
Austrian machine-gunners 
were cleared off one of the 
pinnacles of the great M—— massif in the fall of 
1916. At that time the lofty ridge was divided 
between the Italians and Austrians. The latter 
had access to one splintered pinnacle which, 
although there was no room to establish a perma- 
nent position there, offered a splendid vantage 
from which to observe all Italian movements in 
the valley beneath. The situation was irritating 
enough for the Italians even when the activities 
of the enemy were confined only to observation, 
but when he took to bringing up a machine-gun 
and peppering—almost from its rear—the head- 
quarters of an Alpini battalion which held an 
important pass three thousand fect below, it 
became well-nigh intolerable. What happened 
was related to me some months later, when I 
asked the major of this battalion how it chanced 
that the roof of the officers’ mess, in which we 
were dining, was armoured with sheets of steel. 

“ Against machine-gun bullets,’ was the 
reply ; ‘‘ there was a time of accursed memory 
in which the enemy used to bring a gun out 
on a little splinter of rock, not fifteen hundred 
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metres from here in an air line, and spray the 
whole of our little terrace with ‘ dum-dums.’ ”” 

“Tt must have been a bit trying,” I observed. 
“ How did you manage to stick it?” 

“ By keeping out of sight as much as possible,” 
he replied; “that is, until the day we went 
after him from the teleferica. After that he 
left us alone until we had time to get a gun rigged 
up to make him keep his distance.” 

“Went after him from the teleferica!” 1 
repeated, in surprise. ‘“‘ What do you mean 
by that ?” 

“ Just what I said,” he answered, with a 
smile. “We were working day and night to 


excavate a gun-cavern, the fire from which would 
make that troublesome position untenable for 
the Austrian machine-gunners. In the mean- 
time we had to stick it out as best we could. 
for the least weakening of our force at this 
point would have been the signal for an Austrian 
attack which might well have left them in pos- 
session of the pass. By doing most of our 
moving about at night we were getting on 
fairly well until, opening up at an unexpectedly 
early hour one morning. they killed a good 
many more of us than J like to think of. 

“Tt was at this juncture that Captain X—— 
over there, who had had a bullet through 
his hat, came to me with a drawing in his hand, 
and said that he had just figured out that, 
between the third anc fourth towers of the 
teleferica, there was a point from which the 
Austrian machine-gun position could be enfiladed 
with deadly effect. 

“Tf our position had not been really serious 
I should probably never have listened to such 
a mad proposal. <As it was, I entered into it 
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heart and soul. We hung the platform of 
the machine-gun on to the cable at an angle 
which would make it easy to elevate and range 
on the Austrian position above. Then—as a 
happy afterthought—we bent a sheet of bullet- 
proof steel for a shield on the exposed side, 
erected a low platform on which the gun would 
rest securely, and—the first and last armoured 
teleferica was complete. Between X—— and 
his helper, the armour and the gun, the weight 
was about double that which the teleferica 
was supposed to carry, but I knew there was a 
wide margin of safety allowed for, and had no 
misgivings on that score. With X—— and his 
assistant crouched low on either side of the 
gun, and with a black tarpaulin thrown loosely 
over the whole, she looked as much like an 
ordinary load of junk going down for repairs 
}as anyone could wish. 

| “The Austrians, who had been busy for an 
jhour peppering the zigzags of the path up to 
the trenches at the lip of the pass, took no 
‘notice of the innocent-looking load slipping 
}down the teleferica. ‘ihe relieved men from 


THE 
YOUNGEST SOLDIER IN 
THE FRENCH ARMY. 


THE accompanying photograph shows the voungest 
soldier in the French army. His name is Charles Meux, and 
he is but elcven vears old. Young and small though he is, 
“ Charlot ”—the French equivalent for Charlie—considers 
himself quite a veteran. “He told me with pride,” 
writes a correspondent with the French army, “ that he 
has seen two years’service at the Front, and in proof of 
his statement he pointed—his face the while lit up with 
childish joy—to the Médaille Militaire on his breast. He 
gained this high distinction for remaining under fire during 
a particularly hot engagement, in which, in lieu of actually 
working with rifle or machine-gun, he played a most useful 
part—that of running errands for the soldiers when they 
were in need of a further supply of ammunition or a bite 
of something to eat. Charlie Meux has become a great 
favourite with the Americans, with one of whom he was 
shaking hands when my photographer friend snapped 
them. The taker of the picture insists on saying that 
Charlot has become very fond of chewing gum since the 
arrival of the Yankees, and that on this occasion he is 
after a fresh supply. He is declared, too, to be quite a 
veteran souvenir hunter, and has amassed a very valuable 
collection of war relics. These include shells of all sizes, 
German helmets, enemy water-bottles, knapsacks, car- 
tridge cases, and other articles found on the battlefield. 
Many of these. which he has discovered himse!f, have been 
presented to his little friends as birthday gifts, and there 
1s no doubt they were greatly appreciated.” 


above, dodging in quick rushes past the exposed 
stretches of the zigzags, offered them far more 
exciting practice than a load of old gear. ‘The 
latter disappeared from our sight at the second 
tower, reappeared at the third, and was in full 
view when X ‘unmasked’ and opened 
up. We could even follow the line of brown 
dust-spurts on the face of the cliff as the bullets 
ranged upward to their mark. The fire of the 
two Austrian machine-guns ceased instantly, 
and never resumed. Probably the gunners 
were killed before ever they had a chance to 
turn round their guns and reply to the sudden 
attack from the air. 

“ After spraying the pinnacle for five minutes 
X— signalled to be drawn up. He arrived 
at the station to report his job finished. Against 
possible further use for her, we improved our 
‘aerial dreadnought’ considerably in the next 
day or two, but there was never occasion to 
send her into action again. When the Austrians 
did venture up our big gun was in place, and 
we scoured them off the top with high 
explosive.” 
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Charles Meux, the eleven-year-old boy-soldier in the French 
my. 
Photograph by Wyndham, Paris, 


Tales of the Service. 


I—A NIGHT IN 


A VAT. 


By ALAN TEMPLE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY TOM PEDDIE. 


Stirring stories of the Service contributed by a Custom-house Officer. 


Our Author, who has 


seen service on the West Coast of Scotland and also in Ireland, has met with many remarkable 
adventures, and had been induced to set them down for the benefit of «Wide World Magazine” 


readers. 


In the following startling incident he relates how a comrade enticed him into an 
empty vat, and then closing the man-hole left him to his fate. 


“The story is quite true,’’ he 


writes, “and the incident will be recalled by many in the Service.” 


OR the most part, the life of an 
officer of Customs and Excise is 
Monotonous, and were it not for 
FSSSER 2 few exciting moments would be 
absolutely prosaic. During my career 
in the Service, however, I have perhaps been 
somewhat more fortunate than most of my 
colleagues, inasmuch as I have travelled much 
and experienced more remarkable incidents 
than most. 

A few years ago I was stationed at a small 
distillery in the North of Scotland. The work 
was merely routine, and only employed me 
for a few hours a day. The distillery was 
composed of three principal buildings -the dis- 
tilling-room, the warehouse, and the blending- 
room. It was in this selfsame blending-room 
that I experienced one of the most extraordinary 
adventures that ever befell me. 

The warehouseman was one James Angus, 
whom we at the distillery called “ Mac” for 
short. He was a typical Scot of about sixty 
years of age, taciturn and dry, who rarely spoke 
unless first spoken to. Mac had been employed 
at the distillery since boyhood, and you could 
always depend on his knowing where the best 
of the old stock was kept. 

One winter night my presence was required 
at the distillery, very much to my disgust, 
as the weather was threatening and I had some 
distance to travel. We were to run off a few 
casks of whisky that we had blended that 
day and which were required for removal the 
following morning. 

When I came upon the scene Mac was awaiting 
my arrival, and appeared to be in none too 
pleasant a mood. I attempted to joke with 
him upon my lateness ; but seeing that he did 
not take it any too kindly I said no more about 
the matter. 

All the time we were working Mac appeared 


morose and disinclined to conversation. I 
could nof understand his attitude, and once or 
twice I asked him if he was feeling unwell ; 
but he did not vouchsafe me any reply. The 
silence, however, was beginning to tell upon 
my nerves, and I had a premonition that some 
thing was going to happen. What it was I 
could not tell; but I did not feel any the more 
reassured when several times I found Mac 
watching me in a peculiar manner. I could 
not define my feelings; but all the time I was 
experiencing an uncanny creepiness, and was 
not sorry when our task was ended. 

After we had finished running the spirit into 
the casks I retired into the little office to make 
up my accounts, and left Mac to clear up the 
blending-room. I had been engaged thus for 
perhaps half an hour when I thought of Mac. 
Not a sound came from the blending-room, and 
I began to wonder if he had gone home and left 
me to lock up. But I soon disabused my mind 
of this when I remembered that he always 
carried his keys to the distillery in his pocket. 
Where could he have gone? I went to the 
blending-room to make sure that he was not 
there. I could see no sign of him anywhere. 
I shouted his name aloud; but there was no 
reply. Again and again I shouted. Ah, what 
was that? I heard a faint murmur, like a cry, 
in the distance. Once more I called, and sure 
enough an answer reached me; but from where 
I was at a loss to make out. I searched high 
and low, inside and out, but no sign of Mac 
did I discover. In the blending-room I shouted 
again. I happened to be standing alongside 
the vat we had recently been using, and to my 
astonishment the answering cry seemed to come 
from the inside of the vat! 1 could. scarcely 
believe my ears; but as I listened the cry 
reached me again. “Help! Help!” For som: 
reason or other Mac was down in the vat! Now 


the fumes froma freshly- 
used spirit vat are over- 
poweringly strong; in- 
,deed it might truthfully 
be said that they are 
deadly, for prolonged 
inhalation would, in all 
probability, be fatal. 
Knowing this, it did not 
take me long to mount 
the stairs leading to 
the top of the vat, and 
bending over the man- 
hole I called out to Mac 
that I was coming down. 
‘There was no reply, and 
I feared that the old 
man had been overcome 
by the fumes. Without 
waiting to obtain a 
light—we_ used electric 
torches—I entered the 
manhole and, holding 
my breath, descended 
into the vat. 

I was pretty sure I 
could locate Mac in the 
darkness, as the interior 
of the vat was compara- 
tively small, and as soon 

as I reached the floor I 
began to grope for him. 
I could hear no sound, 
not even the laboured 
breathing usual in a 
drugged man, on which 
I had reckoned to guide 
me. I made a complete 
tour of the interior, but, 
greatly to my surprise, 
found no trace of Mac. 
By this time my breath- 
ing in that spirit-laden 
atmosphere was fast be- 
coming heavy, and I 
Tose from my search, in- 
tending to obtain help, 
and incidentally a fresh 
supply of air. Suddenly 
a faint sound above 
caused me to look up. 
To my intense surprise, 

~ there, faintly visible in 
the dim outline of the 
open manhole, I saw 
Mac. 
_ After my search I was 
In no mood to appre- 
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ciate a joke of that kind, 
so I shouted to him to 
quit fooling, and told 
him,in somewhat forcible 
terms, what sort of idiot 
I considered him. His 
reply was disconcerting. 
With a laugh that I can 
describe in no other 
way than as fiendish he 
replied :— 

“Ah, ye de’il, I ha’ 
ye now. Ye’ll ne’er see 
the licht 0’ day again,” 
and with another mock- 
ing laugh he slammed 
down the manhole door. 
I heard him descend- 
ing the ladder, chuck- 
ling and mouthing at 
what he considered a 
capital joke. What did 
the fellow mean? Surely 
he knew the great danger 
of my position ? 

With a rush the truth 
dawned upon me. The 
man was raving mad! 
Heavens! I was his 
prisoner in the vat. I 
was doomed to die like 
a rabid dog in the lethal 
chamber. A cold pers- 
piration broke out all 
over me, and for the 
moment I ‘believe that 
I, too, became insane. I 
rushed round the small 
interior of my prison, 
trying to find a way 
of escape where none 
existed. Frantically I 
climbed the ladder to the 
trap-door, and heaved 
against it with all my 
might. I shouted and 
raved in that first spasm 
of terror, only to be 
answered by a mocking 
laugh from the maniac. 

After a while I realized 
that my shouting was all 
to no purpose, and that 
by thus expending my 
breath I was simply 
shortening the little span 
of life left to me. 

Unless I was rescued 
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soon I had, at the most, about an hour to live. 
No man could exist longer in that poisonous 
atmosphere. As it was my breathing was 
intolerable, and the continual inhaling of the 
alcoholic fumes made me sick and dizzy. 

Even as I suffered I heard the chuckling of 
the maniac, as he danced in wild glee around 
the vat, mocking me. ‘The sound of that insane 
laughter made me furious, and scarce knowing 
what I did I. kicked and beat the wooden walls 
of my prison in my mental agony. But what 
was the use? I was as good as dead. Who 
was there to rescue me? Rarely, if ever, did 
the manager visit the distillery at night, and it 
was hardly likely that he would come now that 
I wanted him. He would never dream of Mac 
going insane. 

I began to feel a drunken coma stealing over 
me, and I knew that once I lost consciousness 
all would be up with me. In order to relieve 
the pain at my chest I climbed the ladder to the 
manhole and, placing my lips to the narrow 
slits in the joints, endeavoured to breathe what 
little fresh air filtered through. But it was not 
enough to give my tortured lungs any appre- 
ciable relief, and although I remained there 
until my limbs ached with cramp I was at last 
forced to descend. Aimlessly I wandered around 
my prison, more with the idea of keeping myself 
awake than with any other object. But all 
the time I felt the dreaded coma stealing over 
me; I felt my senses dulling perceptibly. I 
could no longer distinguish the pungent odour 
that emanated from the whisky-sodden walls 
of the vat. With the intention of testing 
whether my’ sense of smell was actually gone, 
I took my pipe from my pocket, and was about 
to light it when a sudden thought came to me, 
and I flung both pipe and matches away as 
I would a live scorpion. Even with death 
staring me in the face I revolted in horror from 
the thought of what fate might have been mine 
had I ignited but a single match. The air 
all round me was as combustible as coal-gas, 
and I should have been blown to fragments. 
It was the last straw. My tortured mind and 
body could bear no more, and, slipping to my 
knees, I toppled over on my sie. 

It was in that last spasm of anguish that I 
found my salvation. As I fell my thigh came 
into contact with some hard object in my pocket. 
The quick throb of pain saved me from uncon- 
sciousness. Why had I not thought of it before ? 
What agony of mind it might have saved me. 
From my pocket I drew a large clasp-knife, 
such as sailors use. Still knecling, I dragged 
myself to the wall of the vat, and attacked it 
with ferocious energy. The finding of the knife 


had whipped up my flagging strength, and ! 
worked like one possessed. I thanked Ge 
that the vat had been in existence long enou: 
for the spirit to have partially rotted the wow 
I dug and scooped at the wall of my prisor 


tearing with my fingers when I could not obta::. - 


a grip with the knife. For a while I mac 
good progress, and then I came to the oute: 
shell of the vat. My knife, blunted by m: 
previous exertions, now made but poor work «.: 
it. My strength began to ebb afresh, and with 
what I felt would bea final effort, I slashed 


and stabbed at the obstinate wood. Ah, was! ' 
mistaken? My knife seemed to have sunk : 


almost to the hilt. Was I through at last? 


Slowly, almost fearing I should be disappointed. . 


I withdrew the blade. Yes, thank God! I 


had pierced the wall. A little slit of light ° 


appeared as I released the knife. I could even 
feel the draught fanning my heated face. A few 
more hacks and the air, sweet and pure, came 
rushing in. At last I was saved. The fresh 
air pouring in forced the poisonous fume 
upwards and out through the cracks of the trap- 
door. Then reaction set in, and leaning my 
head against the wall near the opening I heaved 
a sigh of thankfulness and remembered no more. 


It was morning when I was roused from the 
soundest sleep I ever experienced, to find myself 
in the office, surrounded by a wondering crowd 
of distillery hands. Gazing down at me with 
an anxious face was the manager. My head 
ached intolerably, and for a few moments | 
was at a loss to account for my position. Then 
memory returned with a rush. I started up; 
one thought only was in my mind. 

“Where is Mac?” I exclaimed. 
mad and decoyed me into the vat.” 

“TI know, my boy,” replied the manager, 
kindly ; “‘ we guessed it all. Early this morning 
his wife knocked me up and asked for him. 
She said he had been absent all night, and from 
that I feared that something was wrong. I came 
straight to the distillery. ‘The doors were wide 
open; but there was no sign of either you or 
Mac. I called in the hands who had _ just 
arrived, and we made a thorough search. Mac 
was discovered asleep on the manhole of the 
vat. At first I thought he had been drinking ; 
but as svon as he began to speak I knew that it 
was far worse than that. Laughing and chuck- 
ling, he told us that you were asleep in the vat. 
I was too horrified to move. I could not hope 
that you were alive.” 

His words brought back to my mind all the 
horror of those first moments of my imp ison- 
ment in the vat, and I told him all. 


“He went 


A WOMAN'S 
JOURNEY 
ACROSS AFRICA 


‘By 
EVA J. JORDAN,?.r.G.s. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
W. H. HOLLOWAY. 


The Authoress of this entertaining series of articles is the wife of a well-known African traveller 
and sportsman. After her marriage she accompanied her husband on a daring journey right 
across the Dark Continent, from east to west. It was a honeymoon trip of four thousand 
miles through unknown lands. Their route led them through the great Equatorial Forest of 
Central Africa, and here they encountered many strange and weird adventures. Half their 
“boys” left them, terrified at the hardships that confronted them, and of the six white people 
that started only Mrs. Jordan and her husband arrived at their ultimate destination. Not only 
was it a perilous undertaking, full of exciting adventures, but our Authoress was the first and 
so far the only woman that has penetrated those mysterious African forests. 


II. 

RHE evening after the departure of pleasant change from the heat of the midday 
our party my husband and I were sun. We arrived at Toro at 2 a.m, to find 
} enjoying our dinner, /ée-a-téte, when everyone in bed, and, apparently, not very 
Wwe heard a horse gallop up. It was anxious to come out and greet us; so after 
our Cape boy with a note from having some tea made by very sleepy boys, we 
Mr. Inglis, to say that matters were in a terrible — too retired to rest. 

muddle at Toro. Rather alarmed, we struck Next morning matters were soon put right. 
camp and started off immediately. The moon Our chief trouble was with the porters. A 


was not very high, but with the aid of lanterns 
we made our way along, rather noisily, I fear, 
as we sang nearly the whole distance. The 
Mvigorating coolness of the night air was a 


number of the Munyamwasi porters wished to 
turn back, and to obtain others was no easy 
task. They would come in twos and _ threes, 
and by evening half of them would have run 
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away again. To prevent this, Mr. Jordan had 
to send each batch off in charge of an askari, or 
guard, well loaded up, and in this way we got 
our things through, but it took three days. My 
husband and I with a cinematograph operator 
then started off, leaving the others in Toro till 
the necessary arrangements could be made 
with the Belgian authorities to hunt in the 
Congo. 

Our way led us past the English Mission and 
the King’s palace and the Catholic Mission, the 
road mounting as we gained the open country 
until we came to the top of a steep hill, from 
which two guides pointed out our next camp, 
telling us it was quite near. Perhaps it was, as 
the crow flies, but the way thither was through 
a deep vaHey and over streams and numerous 
hills. 

It was an uncomfortable camp on the side of 
a hill, and a considerable amount of dexterity 
was needed to balance our tables and chairs. 
The porters had strayed in all directions, one 
not arriving till after dark, whilst another never 
tumed up at all and was discovered a few days 
later on the side of the road, too tired to move. 
Soon after we had settled down for the night 
our slumbers were disturbed by a great com- 
motion, and my husband’s dog Ginger, a 
cross between a bloodhound and a_ bulldog, 
rushed out of the tent barking furiously. This 
continued for a little time and then quiet reigned 
once more. My husband said it was probably 
some animal wandering round, and, too tired 
to trouble, we soon fcli asleep again. Next 
morning we asked what it was and were told 
that a lion had looked into the boys’ tent, but 
Ginger had frightened it away, and, indecd, 
there was spoor all round the tent. We had 
heard something in the bush while we were 
eating our dinner, and Mr. Jordan thought he 
saw two gleaming eyes. ‘The animal must have 
been stalking the camp all the time. 

Our march next day was through 
high elephant grass, and the 
natives said there were “ tembo 
mingi ” (plenty of elephant) near, 
but we never caught a glimpse of any. We 
stopped for a rest near a stream in the cool of 
a forest and made tea, while the dogs refreshed 
themselves with water. The path wound along 
the foot of a great range of mountains, called by 
the natives “‘ Gambarrajoo,” and in the distance 
we could see the top of Mount Ruwenzori, at the 
foot of which we hoped before long to camp. 
For days we journeyed in sight of these moun- 
tains, camping sometimes in the highlands, at 
others in the lowlands, the elephant grass being 
every now and then so thick as to make progress 
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We shot nothing but pigeon 
ther. 


very difficult. 
and an occasional buck. Of elephants 
were none. 

The next march was not without its excite- 
ment. For some time we continued along 2 
narrow path above a very swift river, the banks 
of which were covered with thick vegetation 
and great trees. The stream wound its way 
among large boulders forming many pretty 
cascades and rapids. Eventually we arrived 
at the water’s edge; it looked very formidable 
to me, unaccustomed as I was to crossing tropical 
rivers. My husband went first, and then the 
boys led my horse across without much difficulty, 
though the current was very strong. Some of 
the porters, however, were not so successful ; 
one slipped, and the box he was carrying fell 
into the water and becoming unfastened the 
contents fell out. You can imagine a house 
wife’s horror as she saw tins of jam, sardines, 
baking-powder, and such articles disappearing 
down-stream, never to be recovered ! 

At our next camp the District 
Tiger's Commissioner and a doctor from 
First Buck. oro caught us up, and stayed 
the night. The following day 
the boys took the dogs out, and Tiger, the 
Great Dane, who was not as yet quite such a 
proficient hunter as Ginger, put up a_ buck. 
He chased it for some time till at last, making a 
final spurt, he caught up the animal, and, after 
circling round, managed with one bound of his 
great ‘lithe body to fasten himself on to the 
buck’s throat. Then the real tussle of the chase 
commenced, the buck trying to throw the dog 
and get.its horns into him, the dog clinging on 
as though his life depended on it, as it certainly 
did. After a time both began to get exhausted, 
but just then the boys, who had been following, 
canie up and finished off the buck with their 
skinning-knives. ‘Tiger was a proud dog that 
day. Had he not chased and captured his own 
buck without the aid of a gun! He allowed 
the boys to pick up the buck and carry it into 
camp, following closely the whole way. 

We had an addition to our live stock about 
this time. Some of the boys came upon a baby 
buffalo, which they brought into camp. We did 
all we could for it, but it was too young, and 
died the next day. It was a most vicious little 
beast, and tried to butt us all, though it could 
hardly stand on its feet, but I think it could 
have been tamed had it lived. 

We had been informed that we should soon 
come to a river with a very formidable crossing, 
and thought it would be best to send some of 
our porters on in front in order to prevent 
delay; but our plans were frustrated, as Mr. 
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Jordan started a bad leg and fever, and was 
very ill for two days. When we decided he could 
be moved, a carrying chair was made and he 
was put init. It was rather rough going, as the 
roads were bad. We came to the crossing, the 
Tecoti River, and the boys carried me across 
too, as we did not like to trust to the horses. 


Crossing the Tecoti River. 
to the swift currents and the presence 


The stream comes round a sharp bend, forms a 
whirlpool, and rushes down to the ford. The 
current being exceptionally swift and the river- 
bed stony, the crossing was very difficult for 
both horses and porters. However, we all got 
safely across. One of the dogs got carried away, 
but was thrown up on the bank lower down. 
The boys carrying Mr. Jordan floundered waist- 
deep through the swiftly-flowing stream. It 
was very trying for him, as his leg was most 
painful, and the jerking did not ease it. The 
road near the river was very marshy, and in 
some places the horses were in mud above their 
hocks. We met our old acquaintance—the 
doctor—on his way back to Toro, and he stopped 
and had tea with us, and gave us some medica- 
ment for the injured knee. I amused myself 
by setting my skirt alight, and only discovered 
it when a fairly large hole had been burnt. 
At Hema we found that Mr. 
Mr. Jordan’s Jordan had a bad abscess forming 
Illness. on his knee, so here we had another 
wait. He had a terrible time, as 
the pain was acute. In the midst of the 
trouble the photographer, who had been with us 
all the time, announced that he must go back 
to Toro as he felt ill, but would return in 
a few days. We were very much annoyed, as 
he was supposed to be working the cinemato- 


Negotiating these streams proved both formidable and dangerous, owing 


graph, and no one else understood it. However, 
he went, and we never saw him again. - Fortu- 
nately for us, Mr. Clarke, a friend of my 
husband’s, turned up, and thankful I was to 
have him, as by now Mr. Jordan was so ill that 
I had to administer opium to give him some 
relief. Luckily, the boys shot a large buffalo 

: just at this time, so thére 
was plenty of meat, and 
they were kept fairly 
satisfied. A day or two 
later the abscess broke, 
and the pain was very 
much relieved. Mr. 
Clarke then returned to 
Toro to settle our affairs, 
and we moved on towards 
Kasindi. 

Before we arrived at 
the Congo frontier our 
way during the last 
three days lay through 
glorious country, resemb- 
ling a beautiful English 
park . On one side Ruwen- 
zori, its base clothed in 
sombre trees, reared its 
les, beautiful snow-white 

crest in grand relief 
against the blue of the tropical sky; on the 
other was undulating plain dotted with clumps 
of trees, while Lake George could be seen like a 
silver streak in the distance. There were many 
buck browsing on the young trees and grass, 
but, as most of the lands were reserved, we 
could not do much shooting. 

I had a touch of fever one night, while Mr. 
Jordan was still very ill, As we had no means 
of cleaning his wound the patient did not 
progress satisfactorily. Once we camped close 
to a large lake which abounded in hippo, and all 
the banks were white with flamingos, while on 
a near-by hill were buffalo and buck. During 
the night a terrific storm broke overhead, and 
the boys had to cling to the tent for fear of its 
being blown down. 

Next day we marched to Katwe, the last 
station on the English side. Here there are 
some valuable natural salt lakes, to which the 
natives come in thousands to collect the rough 
salt, which they love, and which is largely used 
for sale and barter all over the district. These 
lakes are the property of the King of Toro, and 
out of them he makes a small fortune every year. 
They are the cause of much fighting between the 
natives of the Belgian Congo and the subjects of 
the King, for the former are continually coming 
over the border to try to steal the salt, 
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On October 6th, after crossing 

The Congo two more rivers, we arrived at 

Frontier. the Belgian frontier town of 

Kasindi. It is one of the most 
desolate of places. It is situated on a plain 
enclosed on three sides by mountains, while on 
the fourth the eye travels for miles over the 
dreary wastes of Lakes George and Albert 
Edward. Our camp was just outside the Boma, 
at a spot where all the winds of heaven seemed 
to meet. I have never before or since experienced 
such storms. We were by the side of the road, 
our tent, the bath tent, the cooks’ and askaris’ 
tents all being close together. One of the first 
of the terrific storms uprooted the bath tent 
and carried it bodily two hundred yards down 
the road. Many times we had to call the boys 
to hold ours down. And all the time my husband 
was too ill to move. The doctor came from 
Beni, the sleeping-sickness station of the Belgians, 
a journey of four days, which he did however 
in forty hours, operating immediately he arrived 
on Mr. Jordan’s knee. We received great kind- 
ness from most of the officials, especially Captain 
and Mme. Nyblom. 

During my husband’s illness I had to wrestle 
with the boys alone. Food was very scarce, and 
they got very mutinous, but as soon as my 
husband was able to attend to them they settled 
down again. Once or 
twice Captain and Mme. 
Nyblom and I went out 
hunting on mules across 
the plains, but with no 
great success. Several 
times we had to gallop 
back as hard as we could 
to escape the tropical 
downpours that come on 
so suddenly. We gave 
one or two little dinners 
during our stay, having 
a very good Arab cook, 
whose culinary efforts 
were greatly appreciated 
by the Belgians. 

After a month in 
Kasindi, Mr. Jordan was 
so much better that we 
decided on moving to the 
mountains, only too 
pleased at the prospect 
of being once more in the wilds. We had been 
warned at Kasindi that the mountain tribes 
were very hostile to white people, and the 
officials declared that they would not be respon- 
sible for our safety, but this did not trouble us, 
and we set off with light hearts. The first part 


The wonderful Semiliki Valley, 
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of the march was over a range of mountains, 
called the Rukutu, and into the Semiliki valley. 
There were plenty of buck on the plain, and while 
crossing the mountains the views of the lake 
below us were magnificent. We had to cross 
the river in native canoes. It took some time 
to get the loads to the other side, and in the 
process it began to pour with rain. We were 
soon soaked to the skin and the boys reduced 
to shivering wretches. After crossing the river 
we made our way through some “ shambas ” 

(native gardens) and up a steep hill to the camp- 
ing-ground at the top, where we had rather a 
bad storm. After a good night’s rest we moved 
on. We had first to scramble down a very 
steep ravine. It was not what would have 
been called a dignified descent, as we all slipped 
and tobogganed to the bottom, to find ourselves 
stopped by a great running stream, over which 
the boys had to carry me, and then there was a 
stiff climb up the other side. In some places I 
climbed with the aid of my hands and knees. 
After we arrived at the top we were very soon 
in thick bush, with mimosa, cacti, and palms 
all round us, ‘and only a narrow winding path 
along which we had to push our way. I 
thoroughly enjoyed myself, as I got plenty of 
shooting, for buck abounded. There were lions 
and elephants, too, but mostly cows and young. 


Seen from the surrounding mountains, the valley and its river are 
very picturesque. 


The big bulls had been killed off by poachers. 
We found a camping-ground close to the foot 
of Mount Omoa Sangi, one of the peaks of the 
Motomba Range, which runs, we were told, 
from Lake Tanganyika to the north of the Lado 
without a break. There were recent signs of 
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elephant, and as we were turning in the boys 
came to say there were elephants advancing on 
us from both sides, from the mountains above 
and from the ravine below, and there was every 
chance of their meeting in our camp. But they 
did not molest us, and made for the ravine, 
staying there to wash and play through the 
night, moving off next morning to their different 
sleeping-grounds. 
All this part of the country has 
Sleeping- been devastated by the terrible 
Sickness. sleeping-sickness, which has also 
greatly affected the Lake Victoria 
Nyanza district. As we moved near to Lake 
Albert Edward signs of it became apparent. 
The “ shambas,” or plantations, that had been 
planted to feed hundreds of people had only 
from ten to twenty inhabitants. Most of the 
huts were falling into decay, and the natives of 
the mountains, those terrible brigands who we 
had been warned were so treacherous and always 


eee 
“The boys had to carry me, and then there was a stiff climb up the other side. In some places I climbed with the aid of my 


nees. 


attacked white people, were also infected by the 
disease, contracting it probably when they came 
down to the lake for fish. These men were 
mostly askaris (native soldiers) who had deserted 
from the Belgian police and soldiery, taking with 
them guns and ammunition. They had been 
known to attack and kill small “ safaris” of 
white officials and armed soldiers, but they 
never molested us or interfered with the men 
we sent into the mountains to track elephants. 
The country through which the Semiliki runs 
is a valley surrounded by mountains, with the 
snow-covered Ruwenzori in the distance keeping 
guard. After a short but very difficult march 
we arrived at what seemed to be an ideal spot 
for our camp. Telling the boys to unload, we 
were planning how to arrange the tent when 
suddenly the wind changed, as it has an un- 
pleasant way of doing in Africa, and we were 
nearly knocked down by the scent, not of 
violette de Parme, but of a dead elephant four 
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days old. The loading was a quicker process 
than the unloading had been, and with hasty 
and sorrowing steps we moved on, avoiding as 
far as possible the obnoxious spot where the 
animal lay in the last stages of decomposition. 
At last we found a resting-place some way up 
the mountain overlooking the valley and Lake 
Albert Edward. Glad as we were to know that 
elephants existed in these parts, we were not 
keen to be reminded of it after this fashion. We 
had a great opportunity here of learning the 
habits of these huge animals, as they passed in 
large numbers at all times of the day, the most 
interesting being the mothers with their young. 
Sometimes one would have three babies of 
different ages, whom she kept in order with her 
trunk, making the smallest walk in front and 
the elders behind. Evidently, Mrs. Tusker’s 
motto is not “ spare the rod and spoil the child,” 
for she is very free with her chastisement. it 
was a pretty sight to see the mother, suddenly 
getting scent of the camp, throw her ears forward 
and trunk up, with the little ears and trunks 
of her offspring following suit. 

Sometimes we thought the grown elephants 
would charge the camp, as they are very sus- 
picious and dangerous when with their young, 
but we were spared that catastrophe. 

Our great difficulty was obtaining 

The Chief food for the boys. The chiefs 

and the were either too lazy or too morose 
Gramophone. to supply us. There was plenty, 
but it was well guarded by the 

owners of the “ shambas,”” 


joy, and he sat and listened with a huge smile 
upon his ebony countenance, while some of the 
lesser lights of the court were overcome by 
uncontrollable mirth, rolling on the ground with 
their great mouths wide open. Their appre- 
ciation of Mr. Lauder was as great as that of a 
‘London audience, only their manner of showing 
it was slightly different. Their definition of a 
gramophone at the end of the performance was 
a large box with a devil inside it. We got a 
little more food after this, but not an over- 
abundance. The natives loved the gramophone, 
and it caused them to gather round too closely 
for our sense of smell. 

The only hope I had at this camp of going 
after elephant was doomed to disappointment. 
Mr. Jordan had gone out after a big bull we 
heard in the scrub, and I was left in charge of 
the camp. As I was comfortably reading, I 
heard the sound of shots, and after about half 
an hour the boys came to say an elephant was 
coming across the plains. Of course, I rushed 
out to see, and there, just coming out of the 
scrub on our left, was a large bull with big tusks, 

He came out very slowly and crossed the 
plain, staggering a little. He was evidently 
badly wounded. We waited for some time 
expecting his pursuers, but no one came. The 
animal stopped every few minutes to get his 
breath ; and then it suddenly occurred to me 
that I might take a gun and follow him, so I 
sent the boys back to camp for the guns, 
Imagine my disgust when they came back to 


or plantations. At last 
things came to such a 

pass that Mr. Jordan sent 
for one of the more in- 
fluential chiefs. He came 
with his retinue, and we 
entertained him right 
royally. We gave him 
some tea, of which he was 
most suspicious, letting 
his chamberlain taste it 
first, and then watching 
him in order to find out 
how long it would be 
before the poor man 
curled up in mortal 


agony. As nothing hap- 
pened he cheered up, 
tried it himself, and 


found it not so bad as 
he expected. When he 
had finished, we tried the gramophone upon 
him, giving him selections from Harry Lauder, 
and other laughing songs. This caused great 


Another view of the Semiliki Valley. 


say all the weapons were out except the shot- 
gun and an askari’s old Snider gun, so I had 
to content myself with watching my lord stagger 
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across the plain getting weaker and weaker 
every moment. At last he reached the forest 
on our right, and there, before making a final 
dive into coolness and safety, he had to prop 
himself up against a large tree and rest for 
It really looked as 


about a quarter of an hour. 


were mountains, and at their feet the dark 
impenetrable forest. In front of us, behind the 
Semiliki River, lay the mountains that divided 
us from Kasindi, and on our left Ruwenzori rose 
in all her majesty. At first there was no sign 
of the hunters, so while having a cup of tea I 


“We tried the gramophone upon him, giving him selections from Harry Lauder, and other laughing songs.” 


though the tree would come down with his 
weight. It was a huge tree, but he was an 
enormous brute. At last we saw him disappear 
and with him a fine chance of getting a good 
pair of tusks, for though I do not expect he 
recovered from his wounds, we never saw him 
again. The forest was so dense that it was 
impossible to get through it in some places. 

To our great joy the mails arrived while we 
were still here. I was expecting a box of books 
and some clothes. The boys seemed to have 
had great difficulty in getting to us, as the rivers 
were swollen and very difficult to cross. 

One day my husband went off hunting leaving 
me to do my writing and some work, but about 
twelve o’clock one of the boys returned to say 
I was to strike camp at once and follow to a 
new camping-ground my husband had found. 

We had a short but difficult 

Excitement way to go, through the thick 
of the Chase. scrub and forest-haunts of the 
elephant, and came out on to a 

lovely open stretch of country. Behind us 


made the boys shoot to attract attention. Very 
soon the answering shot was heard, and moving 
in the direction we came upon Mr. Jordan 
sitting under a tree not far from a beautiful 
water-buck that had just breathed its last. The 
camp was soon in order and we settled down to 
a week’s delightful shooting. 

A little way off, over a large donga, we found 
the feeding-ground of many kinds of game. 
The donga was not easy to cross, as the sides 
were covered with thick elephant grass and a 
stream wended its way along the bottom. But, 
sport-crazed, we cheerfully crossed this donga 
thrice a day. Many an exciting chase we had 
with’ our dogs, arriving home tired but content, 
long after the African night had fallen. The 
dogs eften put up a good fight with their prey 
before finally coming off the victors. Ginger 
was the most successful, tracking his game to 
the most inaccessible places. One day Mr. 
Jordan shot a water-buck whose traces we 
entirely lost, but Ginger, being put on the 
spoor, soon discovered him in a very thick bush 
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and undergrowth not far off, and then pande- 
monium was let loose. What with the roars of 
the buck and the snarls of the dog the noise was 
terrific. No one could get near or have a shot 
for fear of the dog. I stood off some distance 
while my husband and some of the boys tried 
to force their way into the thick scrub. At last, 
when both dog and buck were nearly finished, 
one of the boys managed to give the coup de 
grdc. and the fight ended. Presently Ginger 
appeared, triumphant and exhausted, very 
pleased with himself and the whole world. 

We had a very fine native with us, a great, 


Allah for all,” he had killed four men and stolen 
two canoes loaded with salt. The raiding was 
stopped, an inquiry was made, and it was dis- 
covered that our man had done the killing. I 
thought he would have refused to go with the 
little man, who was only half his size, but who 
turned out to be the son of the English chief, 
But with true nigger fatalism he met his fate 
and went off smiling to be tried and perhaps 
hanged for murder. We never heard anything 

more of him. 
One evening greater excitement was in store 
for us. While we were having dinner under the 
fly of the tent, with dense darkness all 


The snow-capped heights of Ruwenzori. 


strong, good-tempered individual, whom we 
liked very much. One day, while we were 
sitting in our tent, a little man came up and 
announced that he had come to arrest him. On 
inquiring why, it was discovered that there 
had been trouble with the chief Kinikie, on the 
Belgian side of Lake Albert Edward, where we 
were then camping. The Belgian chief had 
been raiding the English side for salt. To stop 
it men had been set to watch, but this man of 
ours went one better than the rest ;_ evidently 
believing in the maxim “each for himself and 


around and nothing but the camp-fires 
and the sound of boys talking in the 
distance, the air was suddenly rent with 
a most frightful roar, and there just 
beside the tent could be scen the gleaming 
eyes of three lions. They had evidently 
scented a water-buck that the boys had 
brought into camp. We rushed into the 
tent for guns, and my husband taking 
the shot-gun loaded with buck-shot and 
throwing himself on the ground fired 
at the nearest pair of eyes. We heard 
a terrific roar of pain and rage, and 
then the second barrel was discharged. 
The sound of a great struggle was 
heard, and then silence. We thought 
one lion was killed, but when we got lamps 
and firebrands we found it had disap- 
peared leaving a great deal of blood on 
the grass. In the midst of all this one 
of the men was brought in who had been 
bitten by a snake. The bite was cauterized 
and cut and attended to by my husband, but 
at the end of it all we could not help thinking 
that he had not been bitten at all, but 
only punctured by a thorn, for if a poisonous 
snake had bitten him he must have died, as 
it was some little time before Mr. Jordan could 
get at him. This excitement lasted till late into 
the night; then the camp settled down and 
the quietness was only broken by the roar of a 
lion, now close at hand, now far away, causing 
us to look eagerly forward to the morrow. 


(To be continued.) 
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I—A NIGHT OF TERROR. 


By George W. Paterson. 
ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK WRIGHT. 


The terrible ordeal of an enthusiastic disciple of Izaak Walton. 


While fishing in a forest pond 


surrounded by treacherous quicksands his boat sank under him, and not being able to swim, he 


found himself in a sad plight. 


Mr. Charles S. Birge, who assisted in his rescue, has sent us 


an affidavit that the following account is true and correct. 


DWARD ‘TIEFENBOW was_ born 
with the instinct and passion for 
fishing, and for over thirty years 
was noted as the most persistent 
and successful fisherman in the city 
of Torrington, Connecticut, in the vicinity of 
which there are many mountain brooks, ponds, 
and lakes. ‘liefenbow knew all of them and 
all about them from the standpoint of fishing. 
There was not a trout-pool and not a ledge at 
the lake bottom that he did not know, and he 
always knew just when to visit that pool or that 
ledge to catch the wily trout or the big black 
bass. Somehow he always seemed to be at 
the right place at the right time in order to 
catch a big string, whether it was of suckers, bull- 
heads, perch, pickerel, bass, or trout. He worked 
at the factories, but only occasionally. Fishing 
was his regular vocation, work only his avocation. 

But Tiefenbow lost suddenly his passion for 
fishing, lost his health physically and mentally 
and almost lost his life during one night—a 
night of terror and torture. ‘he following is 
the story as related to the author by ‘Tiefenbow 
and by Charles S. Birge, clerk of the town of 
Harwinton, in which ‘Tiefenbow’s adventure 
occurred, and the man who directed the rescue 
of Tiefenbow after he had abandoned all hope 
of life. 

One Saturday afternoon—it was August 
2gth, 1908, to be exact—Tiefenbow left his home, 
where he resided with his two sisters, for a fishing 
trip to Catlin’s Pond, a small body of water 
lying in a valley surrounded by thick woods 
about three miles from ‘Torrington. Arriving 
at the pond, he went directly to a little bay 
where, moored to the root of a large tree, was 
an old flat-bottomed skiff which he had used 
Many times before, but which probably nobody 
else knew was on the pond. In fact, the boat 
was in rather than on the pond; it lay nearly 
submerged, with its bottom resting on the soft 
mud. Tiefenbow had a tin-pail hidden near by, 


however, and soon had the skiff afloat. When he 
pushed out to the open water he took the pail 
with him, for the boat was in a leaky condition. 

A hundred fect or so from the shore Tiefenbow 
dropped his stone anchor and began to cast for 
pickerel among the lily-pads, and in that way 
spent the afternoon with good results. He was 
not a man of sentiment, and so he gave no 
thought to the glorious afternoon with its 
gleaming sunlight and soft shifting shadows cast 
upon the lonely pond by the clouds and trees. He 
kept throwing his spoons here and there without 
noticing anything else, until twilight scttled down 
and he could no longer see the lily-pads in the 
faded light. Then he put away his pickerel 
tackle, lighted his lantern, and began to fish for 
bullheads. He neither saw nor heard a human 
being during the afternoon, which was not at 
all surprising, as the pond is in a secluded place 
with no roads leading by it or fields or pasture 
land in the vicinity. 

It was about nine o’clock, as nearly as Tiefen- 
bow could remember, when relating his experience 
to the author, that one of his drop-lines got 
caught on the bottom or entangled among the 
lilies. He stood up in the boat in an attempt 
to free it. Suddenly he slipped on the slimy 
bottom of the craft and fell overboard, striking 
the side of the boat and partially overturning 
it. The boat filled with water and quickly 
sank. As it went down Tiefenbow caught hold 
of it, but had to let go. He managed in some 
way, however, to get his feet on the water- 
logged craft, now completely overturned, and 
kept his head above water. ‘The boat settled 
to the bottom with him standing upon it. 
When it came to rest on the soft muddy bottom 
the water came up to Tiefenbow’s chin. While 
the boat was sinking he thought it was all over 
with him, because he could not swim, and 
supposed the pond was deeper than it really was. 

When the boat came to rest he breathed a 
sigh of relief, but his relief was short-lived, 
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and it was followed by a sense of fear bordering 
on panic. The water was unusually cold for 
that time of the year,.as during the latter part 
‘of August rainy and very cool weather had 
prevailed. The darkness was oppressive, the 
only visible objects being the stars and the dim 
outline of the foliage at the rim of the pond 
against the faint light of the sky. He did not 
dare attempt to wade ashore, knowing that once 
he got off the sunken boat he would be beyond 
his depth. Even if the depth of the water had 
been less the mud at the bottom would have 
made wading difficult, if not absolutely im- 
possible. Along the shore were quicksands at 
many places, ready to swallow up any who 
might step into them. Tiefenbow bemoaned his 
neglect in not having learned to swim. 

His body was submerged almost to the point 
of floating, and he had an eerie sensation of 
being swung to and fro with the water. Some- 
times it seemed that he could just barely keep 
his toes on the bottom of the boat and thereby 
hold himself from being carried to one side or 
the other. If he allowed that to happen he 
felt sure that he would be drowned. 

After a time he partially recovered his com- 
posure and began to ponder on means of escape. 
He soon decided that his only hope was in the 
chance that by calling for help somebody might 
hear him and come to his rescue. This chance, 
however, was very small, hardly worth the effort, 
Tiefenbow thought. The nearest house was 
about a mile distant to the east of the pond and 
over the brow of a wooded hill. It was, and still 
is, the home of Charles S. Birge, a prominent 
resident and town clerk of Harwinton. The 
nearest highway was beyond the Birge farm- 
house and down in the valley, from which tra- 
vellers could not by any chance whatever 
hear a human voice from Catlin’s Pond. In 
spite of the chances against anybody hearing 
him, Tiefenbow began to call as loudly as 
possible: “ Help! Help! Help!” 

He kept calling at intervals. He had a 
powerful voice, which filled the woods with 
echoes. An hour or so passed, but there was 
no answer except the echoes of his own voice. 
Once or twice an owl hooted back at him from 
the forest gloom. The horror of his situation 
grew upon him, and through his mind con- 
tinually ran the question: ‘Can I live until 
morning?” 

Then, after a time, he began to ask himsclf 
whether even in the morning anybody would 
hear him. Several times he was on the point 
of sinking into the water and -nding the struggle. 
The water seemed to grow colder as the night 
wore on, and a feeling of numbness crept over 


him. The hours passed so slowly that they 
seemed like years to the marooned fisherman. 
He tried to estimate the time in order that he 
might have some idea how long it would be 
until day returned. Carefully, so as not to 
lose his balance, he reached for his watch, only 
to remember that even if it were still going 
he could not see its face in the black void of 
the night. 

As the time passed he became calmer, and, 
later, half-insensible to his discomfort and 
danger. Drowsiness came over him and he 
hovered on the borderland of sleep. Then all 
at once he realized that he was off the sunken 
boat floundering in the water, but he was now 
wideawake. He thought his last moment of 
life had come. Then he determined not to 
die such a death, and struggled to regain the 
surface, but he was down at the bottom, his 
feet stuck in the mud. He reached out his 
arms and tried to grasp the water-lily stems, 
which seemed to wrap around his arms like 
snakes. Oh, if he only could swim! Then, 
when his lungs seemed to be bursting, chance 
favoured him, and with one hand he caught 
the old boat. In some way, he never knew 
how, he pulled his feet free from the mud, 
climbed back upon the boat, and pushed his 
head above the surface. He rejoiced at his 
deliverance. 

But no sooner had he got back upon the boat 
than a new danger presented itself. The skiff 
was settling under him; perhaps it had moved 
from its original position; at any rate, it slowly 
sank into the mud. Now Tiefenbow had to 
throw back his head as far as possible to keep 
his mouth and nose above water, and it was more 
difficult for him to keep from floating off the 
boat and sinking again in the depths. His only 
chance was to move along the boat in the hope 
that one end was higher than the other. It 
was a ticklish business, but it had to be done, 
and he slowly worked himself a distance of 
two or three feet, fortunately finding a place 
where he could stand with less danger and 
discomfort. 

Now he called again and again for help, but 
there was no response. 

The night passed like a horrid dream. Never 
had Tiefenbow thought a night could be so 
long. It seemed weeks, months, years, almost 
a lifetime, face to face with death. Despair 
had long settled upon him when suddenly 
something like a white cloth was wrapped 
about him. He was bewildered. Was it the 
other world into which he had been ushered 
after that long night of horror? Then he knew. 
It was day, and the morning light had illuminatec 


a heavy fog lying on the surface of the water. 
Never had the dawn seemed so glorious to him, 
never had life seemed so sweet and precious. 
He felt a joy he had never felt before and began 
to shout as loudly as he could, but his voice 
scemed weak and thin. 

But there was no answer, and the newly- 
born hope died in his heart. Was it possible 
that he could make nobody hear when all the 
world was now awake? Then he remembered 
that it was Sunday morning, and comforted him- 
self with the thought that perhaps the farmer 
and his hired man were still asleep and would 
hear him later. But he was now very weak and 
knew he could not hold out much longer. Sum- 
moning all his remaining strength, he shouted 
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“Now Tiefeabow bad to throw back his head as far as possible to keep his mouth and nose above water.” 


again and again for help until he was abso- 
lutely exhausted. Then everything gradually 
went blank before his eyes and he knew no more. 

It was seven o’clock in the farmhouse over 
the hill. Mr. Birge had worked hard during 
the previous week and was enjoying a late 
Sunday morning nap. Suddenly he sat up in 
bed. Mrs. Birge was calling to him from the 
foot of the stairway. | 

“ Charley, I hear somebody calling for help, 
and the shouts seems to come from the direction 
of Catlin’s Pond.” 

Mr. Birge went to the window and listened. 
From over the hill was wafted faintly a human 
voice. 


“Help! Help! Help!” 
vielp elp elp 
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He dressed hurriedly and was soon starting 
toward the pond. As he passed the barn he 
saw his hired man, George Agoston, with a 
milk-pail. He called to him, and both men 
ran up the hill and through the woods to the 
pond. As they approached it they heard the 
call once or twice, then the shouts ceased. 
They went on, however, convinced that some- 
body was in peril, and upon reaching the shore 
of the pond they saw the head of a man on the 
surface of the water about thirty yards from the 
bank. ‘hey called to him, but he paid no 
attention. Agoston ran back to the farmhouse 
and brought a rope, which they threw to him, 
but he took no notice of it. Mr. Birge recalled 
that a farmer, named Weingart, had a boat 
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stored in his barn about a mile and a half to 
the west of the lake. Agoston went back home 
and hitched up a team, brought the boat to the 
pond, launched it, and with the help of two 
of Weingart’s sons ‘Tiefenbow was rescued 
and carried ashore. Why he did not sink and 
drown while unconscious nobody could ever 
explain. It was ten o'clock when he was 
rescued, after being in this terrible fix for thir- 
teen hours. 

Tiefenbow suffered from an attack of fever, 
and it was several weeks before he was able 
to leave his bed. He never recovered his former 
health and never went fishing again. He died 
a few years later from the effects of his night 
of horror in Catlin’s Pond. 
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II.—BURIED IN 


E. 


A SNOWDRIFT 


- By L. C. Dean. 
ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK WRIGHT. 


The thrilling adventure of a mining engineer in the Andes, who, caught in an avalanche of 
snow, was buried beneath it and only rescued in the nick of time. 


OWARDS the end of May, 1914, T 
Cay found myself engaged at the Barden 
») ie Copper Mines at Rancagua, in the 
eax Chillan Andes. They lie some forty- 
five miles south of Santiago, at a 
height of ten thousand feet above sea-level. To 
reach them necessitates a wonderful journey, so 
far as climatic conditions are concerned, for one 
gradually passes from the tropical and almost 
unbearable heat of the plains to the delightfully 
cool and purer atmosphere of the mountains. 

I had heard glowing accounts of the mines, 
and I must say they far exceeded my expecta- 
tions. Modern and well managed, they are a 
masterpiece of engineering skill, and are typical 
of American methods. ‘They are run day and 
night. The ore passes through the bins into the 
mills, where it is pounded and crushed into 
powder in one long ceaseless stream. 

Although it was not yet winter, I found it 
necessary to don thick clothing, for up in the 
mountain air it was very cold. I knew the 
winter would prove trying, for at this high 
altitude severe snowstorms were naturally to be 
expected. But I was shortly to see more snow 
fall in three or four days than I imagined would 
be possible in a whole year, and to witness 
something of the terrors of slides among these 
great mountains. I shudder even now as I 
vividly recall the narrow escape I had from 
death in that snow-buried camp. 

It was on a Thursday night that snow first 
began to fall. Long before morning it was 
coming down in thick flakes, so fast that it was 
impossible to see any distance ahead. — Still it 
continued right on until the following Tuesday, 
never ceasing for a moment, and burying every- 
thing several feet deep. Every building and 
every landmark was blotted out under a deep 
mantle of white. On the third day of the fail— 
namely, Sunday—the power broke down and 
the camp was suddenly thrown into complete 
darkness. We made shift the best we could 
with candles. It was dangerous to venture out 
in the blinding snow on account of the difficulty 
of finding one’s way, while there was always the 
risk of tumbling into some unsuspected crevice, 
which would have meant death. 


Ga 


The morning after our lights had been extir- 
guished, we found our water cut off. The suppl: 
for the mines was collected from the hills direct: 
opposite the one on which the camp was bull: 
and carried across the gorge—known as Dea'i. 
Canyon—by means of an aqueduct. Evident! 
the flumes had got choked with the snow. Or: 
of the engineers called for volunteers to clear 


the flumes, and at ten o’clock in the morning 2 | 


party, numbering thirty-five, set out to car 
out this mission. It was still snowing fast, but 
it was no great distance to the aqueduct and the 
bridge, and the men knowing every inch of the 
way and being roped, little apprehension wa: 
felt as to their safety. 

About two hours later, while we were sittin: 
round the stove in the store discussing events, 
one of the Chilian workmen burst in upon us 
and, throwing his hands into the air, shouted :— 

“The slide! The slide! The bridge is 
down.” 

When he was calmer, we learnt that an 
avalanche of snow had swept away half the 
aqueduct, and of the thirty-five men he alone 
had escaped. ‘The others were buried by the 
slide. 

In a moment all was bustle and excitement 
as we got out ropes, spades, and axes, deter 
mined to free our companions from their im 
prisonment. In five minutes twenty of us had 
filed out of the store tied together by a stout 
rope. But the going was shocking, and we had 
to pick our way very cautiously, constantly 
slipping and stumbling into drifts, from which 
we hauled one another by the rope. Progress 
under such conditions was naturally slow. 

We were proceeding along the steep side of 
the hill, some three hundred feet above the bridge, 
when we heard a cry from below. A man was 
lying amongst the débris with both legs broken, 
the snow around being tinged with red. We 
called down to him, and, being conscious, he 
answered us. We stopped, and made hasty 
plans to rescue him. ‘The leading man was not 
more than fifty yards above him when he gaté 
an awful scream, frantically waved his arms, 
and shouted :— 

“ Look out! More snow is coming !” 
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“And then I was caught up like a cork on the crest of @ wave and down, down I went” 


At that moment I heard a rumbling sound 
above me. I glanced up, and it was a terrifying 
sight that greeted my gaze. It looked as if the 
mountain was collapsing on top of us. A wall 
of snow, quite sixty feet high, was rushing down 
the mountain toward us. 

I stood glued to the spot, absolutely powerless 
and paralyzed with fear. And then I was caught 
up like a cork on the crest of a wave and down, 
down I went. In my thoughts I lived my life 
over again in those few seconds. I was on my 
back, going down head first. Then I was thrown 
upright, but still being carried downwards. 
Soon I had difficulty in breathing; my head 
was getting covered. I struggled and kicked to 
keep above the snow until I was almost exhausted. 
The heat became terrific. Then I must have 
slipped away into unconsciousness very easily, 
for I felt no pain. 

I knew nothing more of what happened until 
I found myself being forced to drink what 
seemed to me to be liquid fire. After being 
punched and pummelled for a long while I began 
to tingle all over, and eventually was able to 


sit up and look about me. I was lying upon a 
pile of coats alongside of the hole I was dug 
out of. It was at least seven feet deep, and I 
was at the bottom when found. A piece of rope, 
shawing above the surface, had saved my life. 
By following this they found me. The slide had 
swept the hillside bare of snow, and by means 
of ropes and boards a line of communication 
was set up from a sate point above to the canyon 
below. 

It was four o’clock when I got back to the 
shack, and with a big fire and plenty of blankets 
I was soon comfortable. It was three o’clock 
when I was lifted out from my premature grave, 
and as it was about one when the slide occurred 
I had lived for two hours under that mountain 
of snow. In the few seconds that elapsed during 
that awful rush downward I was carried a 
distance of over two hundred feet. Two days 
after it happened I was myself again, and it 
was not until then that I learned I was the 
only man alive out of thirty-four. One man 
had escaped the first slide, while I got safely 
through the second. 
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The Tragedy of an Australian Camel Race. 


By C. ROSE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE SOPER. 


A stirring tale from the West Australian goldfields. 


Finding a miner dying of thirst in the 


bush, an Arab cameledriver succoured him, and they became fast friends, and earned considerable 
local reputation through the prowess of a racing camel which the Arab rode. The Mohammedan’s 
association with a Christian, however, was greatly resented by his felloweAfghans, and how they 
avenged their comrade for this unpardonable act on the part of a follower of the Prophet reads 


more like a story from the pen of a novelist than actual fact. 


Yet the story is true in every 


particular. 


.L who know something of the rigid 
Ine of demarcation which divides 
the religions of the Feringhi and 
the high caste Mohammedans will 
not be disposed to wonder at the 
fierce malignity with which the Afghans pursued 
to his death the ill-fated dusky hero of this 
narrative. The facts came to my knowledge 
as I was nearing the end of a six-hundred-mile 
journey from Day Dawn to the Goldfields end 
of the Perth-Kalgoorlie line. 

During the last thirty miles of my trip the 
tyre of my bicycle blew out so badly that its 
repair was beyond the compass of my outfit. 
Then by a big stroke of luck, I happened upon 
one of those mushroom mining townships whose 
decadence is only equalled by the rapidity of 
their growth. I was thankful indecd when at 
last I saw the iron roof of the Wayback Hotel 
glistening beneath the rays of the setting sun. 
The proprietor, I very speedily discovered, was 
a dear old chum of mine, and he gave me a 
right royal Australian welcome. 

After a much-needed refresher, a bath, and 
a good dinner, he and I adjourned to the bar- 

. parlour, where, among the men foregathered, 
I recognized several old acquaintances—Billy 
Rostam, the narrator of this story, being one 
of them. I had heard more or less garbled 
accounts of the strange friendship which had 
sprung up between him and the Afghan Tagh 
Mohammed, and had long desired to ascertain 
the true facts. For real intimacy between the 
Christians and the followers of Mohammed is as 
rare as the auk’s egg. ‘Therefore the following 
story not only furnishes yet another startling 


proof of the fact that truth is stranger than 
fiction, but it also proves that the virtue of 
gratitude is not a monopoly of the white races. 


“Some of you fellows don’t know you're 
alive,” said Jack Keegan, angrily, bringin: 
his fist down heavily upon the bar counter ci 
the Wayback Hotel. 

He had just completed a thrilling yarn in 
which a “swag” containing thirty thousand 
ounces of gold had figured. Jack had carmed 
this every yard of the many miles which lay 
between Coolgardie and York. From the latter 
place he had entrained to Perth, where he 
sought out the W.A. Bank, and strolling casually 
through the open door had demanded to see 
the manager. A cuffed and collared clerk had 
intimated loftily, and with an_ ill-concealed 
sneer, that he was capable of transacting any 
item of business—with an accent on “ business * 
—that Jack could possibly want to do. 

“In a way,” chuckled Keegan, “I could 
hardly blame him, for I must have looked a 
bit of a sketch. My hair, which hadn’t been 
cut for months, was sprouting through a dozcn 
punctures in my Stetson; my dungarees were 
full of holes where they weren’t patched; my 
draughty bluchers were held together with pieces 
of string; while as for my flannel, well, that 
hadn’t tasted soap and water for weeks. Yes. 
I guess I looked a bit of a scarecrow, and not 
anything like a man whose ‘ biz’ was so import- 
ant that nobody of less rank than the great 
I Am of the bank could deal with it. 

“ However, when I flung ‘Aunt Matilda’ 
down on the counter, unstrapped her, and 


exposed thirty thousand ounces of the yellow 
stuff, Cuffs-and-Collars begged my pardon in 
forty different ways, and dashed off for the 
manager.” 

“You are a strong man, Jack, but a ton and 
a quarter of gold wants a bit of carrying,” broke 
in Donohan at this point, which had caused the 
speaker to vent his spite on the bar counter. 

“ Who said anything about a ton and a quar- 

ter?” retorted Keegan. “I said as plain as 
plain, thirty thousand ounces.” 

“It’s a good yarn,” remarked Billy Rostam, 
“but I’ve got a better one and, what’s more, 
it’s true.” 

“D’you mean to say mine ain’t?” snorted 
Keegan ; but the reply was lost in the loud 
burst of laughter at Keegan’s injured expression. 

“Order for Billy Rostam’s tale,” demanded 
the hotel proprietor. 

“ Yes, come along, Billy,” shouted the others, 
almost together. ‘ Let’s have your yarn.” 

Billy supped his long whisky and soda reflec- 
tively for fully a minute, and then plunged into 
his narrative. 


“<Tt’s five years ago since I was humping my 
« bluey’ across to the Murchison from Leonora. 
It’s a long, hot, and dusty track at any time, 
but a dashed sight more so when you're broke 
to the world, as I was just then. 

“Tt was during the third day out that I had 
two strokes of luck; one bad, and one good. 
I was five-and-twenty miles from anywhere, 
and it was so hot, though it was only nine o’clock 
in the morning, that, when I struck a thick 
clump of scrub, I threw down my swag and 
lay down on the shady side for a goodish 
spell, which I intended to make up for after 
sunset. 

“ D’you think the cursed flies would let me 
alone? Not they. They kept me so busy 
picking ’em out of my eyes and nose that at 
last I got my rag out and, jumping up, I angrily 
shouldered my ‘bluey.” Then it was that I 
got a big fright. Reaching down for my water- 
bag, I discovered it lying on its side with the 
cork out and quite empty. 

“TJ kicked the bag viciously a dozen yards 
away, and then I saw a gleam of yellow from 
which the water had washed away the top 
dirt. I was down on my knees like a shot, 
only to find that I couldn’t move it with my 
hands. I tore at my swag to get out my toma- 
hawk, with which I uncovered a bit of ‘Jim’ 
which—— 

““No, it wasn’t thirty thousand ounces, 
Jack,” said Billy, as he saw Keegan’s disbe- 
lieving smile, “but I guessed it to be three 
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hundred, and I was only an ounce out in my 
reckoning, too. 

“Was I excited? Well, just a trifle. You 
can bet that nugget was a great sweetener for 
the twenty-five-mile waterless stage which lay 
before me, and it was with a far more cheerful 
heart that I faced the track again. 

“ Within the hour, however, my joy began 
to fade somewhat, for my sixty-pound swag 
began to feel more like a ton in weight. 

“On and on I struggled at about a three- 
miles-an-hour gait, looking anxiously ahead 
for mile-posts, which seemed to be leagues 
apart. Meanwhile the sun was nearly scorching 
my eyes out of my head, besides making my 
lips and tongue feel like pieces of leather. As 
for my boots, they felt like lumps of lead. 

“T began to get down in the dumps, and to 
cheer myself up I tried to picture the spree 
I was going to have when I sold my nugget. 
It was no good, however, and gradually all 
the tales I had ever heard or read of men who 
had been lost in the bush raced through my 
head. In vain I tried to forget them. 

“My pace slowed down to little better than 
two miles an hour, while I got so thiisty that 
I would gladly have swopped my nugget for 
a gallon of water. 

““My rests became more frequent, and each 
time I made a fresh start it became harder and 
harder to swing my ‘ bluey’ into position, so that 
at last I began to discard it bit by bit. First 
I left two blankets behind; then I parted 
company with half-a-dozen tins of meal and 
some flour. My store of butter and jam fol- 
lowed, until finally all I carried was one blanket, 
which I had rolled round the yellow stuff, and 
one tin of bully-beef. Of course, it goes without 
saying that I hung on to the water-bag, even 
though it was empty. 

“ Every time I dropped a bit of my load, I 
made better progress for a little while—but 
didn’t beat any records. But at last I got 
so weak that even the three hundred ounces 
had to go; and you can bet, boys, that when 
I let that go things were looking bad. I hid 
it away securely, though. 

“Well, I was struggling along, dead-weary 
and hopeless, when suddenly I heard the tinkle 
of bells. Just before then I had been lying 
on the broad of my back watching some crows 
flying lazily above me, cawing like mad because 
—so I fancied—of their anticipated feast off 
my corpse if help did not come along, and come 
quickly. I was that dead-beat that even the 
crows didn’t worry me. As a fact, I had got 
past the caring stage by this time. 
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“ All the same, boys, I don’t mind confessing 
that those bells changed black despair into joy 
so great that I fainted under the strain of it. 

““When I came to, an Afghan was kneeling 
by my side moistening my lips with a wet rag. 
When he saw me open my eyes, he muttered 
some gibberish about Allah and pointed to his 
mouth. I didn’t tumble to his meaning, and 
opened my mouth to say so, when he grabbed 
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“*Hooshta!’ he said, to one of the came! | 
and the ungainly brute sprawled down on t | 
its knees. My dusky saviour soon broach 
a case of Hennessy’s, but he knew a thing « | 
two, did that Afghan; for in spite of all m | 
dumb show, he would only give me a sip nov 
and then. I tried to grab the bottle from hir. , 
but he was too quick for me. I soon began t 
pull round, and in a couple of hours felt mu: 


we 


“He snarled as he jumped towards me, and whipped out « huge knife.” 


the chance to pour some water into it from his 
bag, which freshened me up no end. I sat 
up and tried to thank him, but all I could get 
out was a husky croak. He knew what I wanted 
to do all right, for he said: ‘ You feel better 
now? Me savee.’ 

“He had a string of camels ‘with him, some 
of which, I noticed, carried cases of spirits. 
I pointed to these, then to my mouth, and he 
understood. 


better, though I was as dry as a limekiln. And 
then I did a foolish thing—something which 
might have meant the end of me, had not this 
miscalled dusky heathen been a real white man 
underneath his dark skin. 

“Tt was this way. He had his back turned 
towards me while he was nailing up the case 
of ‘Three Star,’ when I suddenly noticed that 
his water-bag was lying close handy. The 
temptation was too great to be resisted, and I 


:eached for the bag, clapped it to my lips, and 
‘yas taking a long, strong pull when he turned 
<ind saw me. 
‘i “He snarled as he jumped towards me, 
and whipped out a huge knife. I thought my 
t.last hour had come, for the fury in his face was 
“awful to see. But he only snatched the bag 
from me, and cut and slashed it to ribbons, 
while he jabbered away faster than an express 
train can travel. 

“ Then, and only then, I remembered that I, 
a dog of an infidel, had defiled his bag by putting 
it to my lips—and I was sorry. I told him so, 
and finally he understood, but told me as well 
as he could in his broken English that my action 
had robbed us of the last drop. And then what 
do you think he did, boys? Well, he did 
something that not many white men would 
have done. He mounted his riding camel and 
rode back twenty-five miles to the water-hole 
to get another supply. He did this solely for 
me, for he could easily have stuck it out himself 
until he got into Leonora. Aye, he was white 
all the way through, was Tagh Mohammed. 

““We camped for a day at the place where 
he found me, and when we rose on the second 
morning I felt as fit as a fiddle with the excep- 
tion of sore lips and tongue. 

“* Now, there was. no need for me to continue 
my j to the Murchison, so I turned back 
with Tagh and picked up my scattered belong- 
ings as we came up to them—including, of course, 
the nugget. Nothing was missing, for there 
hadn’t been any traffic either from the north 
or south. - 

“ Yes, boys, everything in the garden seemed 
lovely, and yet, if I had only known it, grim, 
stark tragedy was even then marking us down 
for its own. 

“We were on the last lap when a cyclist came 
up. He had ridden from Day Dawn, and was 
hot, thirsty, and waterless, so we camped then 
and there, as it was near about grub-time. He 
couldn’t help showing his surprise at the unusual 
spectacle of a white man and an Afghan hob- 
nobbing together, so I told him the strength 
of it, little dreaming that harm to my rescuer 
would result. In repeating the story as he 
heard it from me, I feel sure the cyclist did so 
without any idea that trouble would come of 
it—aye, trouble which walked jowl by jowl 
with death itself! But tell it he did, as soon 
as he got into Leonora, and the Ghans soon 
got to hear of it. For next day, when we were 
within a couple of miles of our journey’s end, 
round a bend in the track ahead of us a camel 
swung, travelling at top speed. 
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“© Allah, the Boss,’ I heard Tagh mutter 
beneath his breath, and he turned to me with 
a look of fear in his eyes which made me 
wonder. 

“The pair of us were perched on the top of 
a camel, and without another word he literally 
threw himself to the ground, evidently hoping 
to do so unseen. He was too late, however, 
and his Boss, livid with rage, did not even wait 
to ‘hooshta’ his camel down, but, slinging him- 
self off, rushed upon my deliverer, and began to 
beat him unmercifully with a heavy leather 
thong. 

“ My blood ran hot, and I saw red. 

“* You black swine, stop it,’ I yelled. 

“*Dog of a Feringhi,’ growled the chief, 
‘I will do unto thee even as I do unto him’ 
And with that he clenched his fist and fetched 
poor Tagh a clout that sent him sprawling to 
the ground. 

“This chief was a big, powerful brute, 80, 
as he grabbed for my leg, I let him have my boot 
full in the face. He staggered back, and I 
took the opportunity to jump down. Man to 
man I was confident I could beat him, pro 
vided he didn’t bring a squirt or knife to light. 

“Well, he came back at me with a long. 
dagger, which he pulled out of the folds of his. 

ous. As he rushed I side-stepped and 
cracked him behind the ear. He dropped like 
a@ log, and thinking he would be quiet for some 
time, I turned my attention towards Tagh, 
who was profuse, but almost unintelligible, 
in his gratitude. 

“© Ugly man,’ he muttered, pointing to his 
Boss; and then he grabbed me_ suddenly, 
pulling me forward just as a shot rang out 
which went clean through my hat and ploughed 
a furrow through my hair. 

“T fell on my knees and pitched forward. As 
luck would have it, my right hand closed on a 
hefty root which had been grubbed up when the 
road was being cleared. I grabbed it and 
turned quickly, to find the Afghan taking careful 
aim at me. I didn’t wait, but, aiming low, 
let fly. His attempted duck disturbed his 
fire, so that his shot went wide, but the root 
got him fairly in the stomach. With a grunt 
he doubled up, dropping his revolver, upon 
which I pounced like lightning, and hit him 
so hard on the top of the head that he slept 
long enough for me to truss him up as tightly 
as a chicken. 

“No, I didn’t prosecute him, and have 
repented ever since,” said Billy, in answer to 
a fusillade of questioning. 

“ You see, ‘lagh was a forgiving kind of cove, 
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and begged so hard of me 
that at last I consented 
to let the whole affair 
slide on conditions. 

“What conditions ? 
Well, I made the chief 
sell me the camel and 
release Tagh from his 
indentures. 

““ See here, boys, those 
two saved my life, and 
I felt matey towards 
them. 

“What did I want 
with the camel? Well, 
just about that time 
there was a tidy bit of 
money to be picked up 
in camel races, and I 
had got an idea at the 
back of my head that 
this particular ship of 
the’ desert was a- sure 
money - getter, an idea, 
moreover, which the 
chief's scowling reluct- 
ance to part with it’ 
helped to strengthen. 

“Tagh, who became 
my mate, because he was 
afraid to go back to the 
Ghans, told me, after I 
had taught him to speak 
tolerable English, that 
it was the slickest mover 
the Ghans had ever 
owned. 

“ But we did some prospecting before we went 
in for camel-racing. During the four months 
we were out Tagh proved himself a fine ‘ cobber.’ 
Work! Why, he’d work till he dropped if I 
would only have let him. The tuckering was 
a bit awkward, not to say strange, at first, but 
I soon got used to seeing him prepare his own 
food in his own utensils, and never again made 
the mistake of taking any of them for my 
own personal use. Yes, we got on first-rate 
together. 

“Did we have any luck? Sure, we did. 

“ Two days after we got to where I had specked 
the big nugget, we found some wash-dirt in a 
gully which gave good prospects. The tail 
of gold from the first dishful would have made 
a dumb man speak, while as Tor values at the 
bottom—the wash was six feet thick—well, 
they were just paralyzing. A jeweller’s shop 
was nothing to it, We got a cool thousand 
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ounces from a fifty-ton crushing at an adjacent 
State battery. 

“We found the news of our great find had 
preceded us when we lobbed into Leonora on 
Lightning Sun, who broke all records. That's 
what I christened the camel,” said Billy, in 
answer to a query. 

“There was some excitement when we got 
in, you can bet, and the bank window which 
contained our one-thousand-ounce bar of gold 
was literally besieged. Within a few hours 
many of the old brigade had packed their swags 
and were hot-foot on the tracks of the new rush. 

“T went on the spree for a week. Tagh’s 
religious scruples confined him to lemonade 
and raspberry, so that he was able to look after 
me. In fact, I don’t think he ever took his eyes 
off me. Poor chap, he was in the bad books 
of the Ghans and coolies, because of his friend- 
ship with a pork-eating infidel. 


“‘ They used to scowl at him as he guided me 
about the town, and though he said nothing 
to me, he must have known that they were 
up against him, and only waiting an opportu- 
nity to wreak their vengeance on him. 

“It was the forthcoming race meeting which 
provided the climax. 

“*T cut my jamboree short at the end of the 
week, and for a pretty good reason, too. On 
the sixth day I was staggering down Tower 
Street, a step in front of the faithful Tagh, when 
whom should I bump into but the chief who 
had tried to do me in! Now, I didn’t bear him 
any ill-will, so I started in to apologize; but 
before I could say a word he scowled angrily, 
and, gazing over my shoulder at my mate, 
muttered. some. gibberish, with an ugly look in 
his evil eyes that made me turn to look at Tagh. 

“‘ The poor fellow was almost white with fear, 
and that riled ine properly. Wheeling about, I 
made a punch at old chocolate-face, and, missing, 
fell.on niy face in the dust. He snarled like a 
dog, and moved his hand menacingly towards 
the sash round his waist. But Tagh was standing 
astride of me before you could say knife. 

“* Muttering,.‘ Well for you, Englishman, that 
you did not hit me!’ the chief strode away, 
growling under his breath. 

“ Tagh picked me up. 

«© Billee,’ he said, with so much earnestness 
that, silly as I was, I couldn’t help but be im- 
pressed, ‘ chief is very ugly man; you go slow, 
savee! He have his revenge, sure.’ 

‘“* Next morning a Ghan called upon me at 
Murphy’s Hotel. He couldn’t speak our lingo, 
so Tagh interpreted. 

““* He want to back a camel against Lightning 
Sun next race-day,’ explained my dusky cobber. 

“© How much ?’ I asked, briefly. 

“*“ One thousand pounds ; but he want money 
put up with Mayor McGinty.’ 

“The transaction was soon clinchéd, and as 
it wanted a fortnight to the races Tagh and I 
went back to camp, where we put our neddy 
into training. I had become an expert rider by 
this time, yet I could never get the speed out 
of Sun that Tagh could. I used to time our 
trials very carefully, and almost always ‘Tagh’s 
times for a mile spin beat mine by seconds. 
Not that it mattered much, for I had arranged 
that he should ride the smellful brute in the 
race. 

““ We heard some tall yarns about the wonderful 
speed of the camel which the chief had imported 
specially from India to take down Sun’s number 
and, incidentally, relieve me of some money. 

“* However, it did not trouble me the least bit, 
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until one morning when-I went into the bough- 
shed where we tuckered I found a piece of paper 
skewered to the table with a dagger. A roughly- 
pencilled drawing of a heart, through which the 
blade was stuck, was all that was on the paper ; 
but I didn’t like the look of it at all, and liked it 
still less when Tagh, who came running out in 
answer to my call, shook like an aspen-leaf when 
his eyes lighted on it. 

“© Allah !’? he exclaimed, and his knees smote 
together with fright. 

“But he was a game ’un, for after his first 
display of fear he pulled the paper and dagger 
from the table and, tearing up the former, he 
stuck the latter in his belt, and laughed. 

“ Two days before the races he disappeared. 

“Twas in a rare funk. Not because-of the 
probable loss of my thousand-pound wager if he 
failed to turn up in time to ride Sun. That was 
not the worst. What I was worried about was 
the obvious connection between the paper and 
dagger and his mysterious vanishing. 

“I put the police on the job, and stimulated 
their energies with promises of a liberal reward 
if they would only find him. However, when I 
told them of our discovery in the bough-shed 
big McIntyre shook his head dolefully. 

“«* Billy, me bhoy, ut’s yerself will never see 
Tagh in the flesh any more, at all. Those black 
dhivils hev made cold meat of um be now. Ut’s 
a vendetta they’ve sworn against um, and ut’s 
yerself wull be the next to go.’ 

’ “© Thanks !’ said I. ‘ When did you start on 
Job’s job?’ 

“Things looked pretty black on the morning 
of the races. Of course, I’m speaking only so 
far as myself is concerned, for everybody else in 
Leonora was bent on spending the day enjoyably, 
according to his lights. 

““Tagh’s continued absence so preyed upon 
my mind that I hadn’t slept for a week, so that 
I took more than was good for me the night before 
the races. This was the speilers’ chance, and 
they grabbed it with both hands. For in the 
morning I found that I had booked all kinds of 
stupid bets about Sun’s race, even to binding 
myself to be its rider. Now, with the owner up 
it hadn’t the chance of a snowball in Hades— 
at least, I thought so—so that I felt fit to kick 
myself when I discovered that if I lost the race 
I stood to lose another fifteen hundred on top 
of the thousand I had betted with the chief ; 
whereas if I won, my chance of collecting from 
the ‘ bhoys’ was small. 

“T also found out that these latter had tried to 
nobble Sun in his stable, and would have done 
so but for the vigilance of Mick, the yardman. 
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“I turned im the saddle, and wasn’t I just glad thet I thought of doing this, 


“ He was a good fellow, was Mick. He had 
seen how things were going with me overnight 
and had at once set himself to safeguard my 
interests, even to the extent of sleeping in the 
stable with the odorous Sun. 

““T became very jumpy as the time of the 
race drew near, and I don’t mind confessing that 
I found my way to the racecourse bar far too 
often. Though I had heard nothing of Tagh, 
T had a feeling that he would come along at the 
last moment and win the race for me. 

“So he did, poor chap, though not in the way 
I expected. 

“The Tommies made a dead set against Sun 
until finally he was knocked clean out, one book- 
maker offering five hundred pounds to a fiver 


against hifn. I took it, partly for the sake of 
the odds and partly because of my weird obsession 
that I should win. 

“ And still there was no sign of Tagh. 

“Then the bell rang, and Mick appeared on 
the scene, leading Sun. The latter’s condition 
was just great. In fact, he looked so well that 
the bookie who had laid me the five hundred to 
a fiver said :— 

“Good-bye my monkey, if he had his right 
jockey up!’ 

“« At that moment the chief's Mohammed Bey 
ambled past, and somehow my fears and worries 
left me and a fecling that everything would be 
O.K. took the place of them, even though Tagh 
was still missing. 


“T couldn’t account for it then, and have 
never been able to do so since, but somehow, as 
I prepared to mount my gee-gee, a conviction 
that Tagh would be the instrument to defeat 
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suddenly over the betting, and within a few 
minutes Sun was disputing favouritism with his 
rival. I couldn’t understand the rush to get 
on my mount, but the weight of money had 


for I saw the chief rushing towards Tagh, brandishing a murderous-looking dagger.” 


the machinations of those arrayed against me 
grew into a certainty. 

“Call it what you like: telepathy or foolish- 
ness; but there it was, firmly fixed in my 
mind. 

“** Hooshta !’ I commanded Sun, and to my 
great surprise he knelt down at once. For me 
he had never done this before, although poor 
Tagh could always bring him to his knees with 
just a sign, and I took it as a good omen as I 
climbed into the saddle. 

“* Nearly every man, woman, and child on the 
course followed us to the starting-post. Even 
the bookies brought their boxes along with them, 
though Sun’s price suggested that little business 
would be done. However, a big change came 


actually made him an even-money chance when 
the starter dropped his flag. 

“ Bey went off with a rush, and I let him go, 
only taking good care to dodge the dust he 
kicked up. As the wind was blowing across the 
course, this wasn’t difficult, 

“‘ Every now and then I shook my mount up, 
when, to my great delight, I found that he could 
always draw up to Bey, even in spite of my 
inferior horsemanship—or, rather, shall I say 
camelship ? We pounded along at a great rate, 
and though I could see Bey’s rider was putting 
in all he knew, Sun was going so well within 
himself that I knew he must win. 

“Just ahead of us was a bend, round which 
was the home-straight, a quarter of a mile long, 
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and there it was that I determined to start my 
run in earnest, though my mount was now 
leading. 

“There was a thick clump of bushes just 
before reaching the bend, and in those bushes 
lurked grim, stark tragedy. 

“A dark figure, which I instantly recognized 
as the chief’s, sprang into view and stood directly 
in our path. I sensed mischief, and pulled my 
revolver from my belt just as the Ghan yelled 
* Hooshta !? 

“T felt Sun quiver beneath me, when suddenly 
a well-known voice rang out a word of command 
which must have been familiar to my mount, for 
he snorted, and I felt him stiffen under me as 
though for a supreme effort. Gathering himself 
together he stretched out his neck to its fullest 
extent and began to put in big strides. 

“« And then I caught a glimpse of Tagh, looking 
horribly thin and ill. He waved his hand and 
smiled as he stooped to pick up my revolver, 
which a happy thought prompted me to throw 
to him as I remembered that the chief had a 
blade in his hand. 

“T turned in the saddle, and wasn’t I just 
glad that I thought of doing this, for I saw the 
chief rushing towards Tagh, brandishing a 
murderous-looking dagger. 

“T tried my hardest to pull,up Sun, but he 
was beyond my control, and with hanging tongue 
and great air-bubbles blowing from the corners 
of his mouth, he went forward as though he 
knew that he had to reach the winning-post first. 
And then two shots cut the air. At the sound I 
released my hold on the rein, and Sun shot 
forward like a bolt from a catapult. A great 
shout which swelled into a roar went up as the 
crowd saw Sun flash past the post many lengths 
to the good. 

“ T hurried the weighing-in as much as I could, 
for I wanted to get back to the bend to see what 
had happened. You see, I couldn’t forget the 
look of hate on the nigger’s face as I saw him 
rushing at my pal; so as soon as the ‘all right’ 
was called big Mac and I rode back. 

“We found poor old Tagh lying on the race- 
course with a hole in his chest from which his 
life’s blood was pouring out. As we came up 
to him the faithful fellow opened his eyes, and 
when he saw me he smiled wanly, 
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“*Me beat ’em, Billee. Me never forget you | 
save my life, so now I die for you.’ 

“Mac put some brandy to his lips, but the 
game sport was true to his principles to the last 
and turned from it with loathing. 

“knelt down by his side and, lifting his head 
against my shoulder, asked him to tell me 
about it. 

“«The Boss,’ was all he could get out, but 
he pointed to the side of the road, where 
we saw a huddled body dressed in white 
lying half in the bush and half on the track; 
and then a torrent of blood burst from his 
mouth. 

“Lay him down, quick,’ urged big Mac. 

“I did so, but never another word did the 
faithful fellow utter, but just lay there and 
gasped out his life with his eyes fixed on my face 
with almost doglike affection.” 

For quite a long time Billy was unable to 
continue, but finally he looked up, and there 
were tears in his eyes. Said he :— 

“Anyhow, the brave fellow had put up 8 
great strugle for his life, and with the least bit 
of luck would have been here to-day to tell the 
whole story himself. Perhaps he had missed 
with the first shot, thus giving the chief an 
opportunity either to stab him or throw the 
knife with too true an aim. Of course, it is 
impossible to say exactly what occurred, but if 
the facts were known it wouldn’t surprise me if 
it so happened that Tagh fired just as the chid 
threw the dagger. For surely the finest shot in 
the world could never have drilled a hole so 
plumb-centre into the chief’s forehead if the 
knife had got home first with sufficient force to 
inflict the ghastly wound which we found im 
my pal’s heart.” ... 

“Poor old Tagh!” said Billy, after a long, 
unbroken silence. “He was indeed a white 
man, for all that his skin was black and himself 
a rank pagan ; and I never read that quotation 
beginning ‘ No man hath greater love’ without 
recalling the fearful price this heathen paid to 
save my paltry thousand pounds.” 

Tears filled this strong man’s eyes while he 
was speaking, and at this point he broke 
down so utterly that one by one we stole 
gently from the bar, leaving him alone with 
his sorrow. 
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The Authors of our new serial of adventure and exploration are old favourites with readers of 
“The Wide World Magazine,” since they have already recorded in these pages some of their 


wonderful and awe-inspiring mountaineering exploits. 


Once more they return to their fascinating 


life-work, which to them has become at one and the same time a work of scientific research 


and a pastime. 


During the coming months they will describe how they explored no fewer than 


nineteen hundred square miles of mountain and glacier in the Himalayas, including the conquest 

of the Great Rose, or Siachen, the world’s longest non-Polar glacier—expeditions undertaken for 

the first time by Europeans in 1911 and 1912, and the important results of which could only 
now, owing to the war, be given to the world. 


SiHEN two writers, who have jointly 
published in book form the experi- 
ences of six Himulayan expeditions, 
approach the task of describing a 
seventh and eighth, they realize 
that the field of incident and adventure has been 
greatly narrowed by the descriptions in their 
preceding writings. Details of camp-life, coolie 
peculiarities and escapades, anthropological 
customs, natural phenomena, and the various 
accidents to which explorers are exposed, having 
already received attention, must be referr:d to 
again with caution in order to avoid repetition. 
Endeavouring to steer a safe course among 
such shoals and currents, we shall attempt to 
portray such features of our expedition to the 
Eastern Karakoram in rg11 and of our explora- 
tion of the great Siachen and Kaberi glaciers 
in the latter portion of our 1911 and 1912 
expeditions as seem to us worthy of record. 
First-time visitors to Srinagar, the pearl of 
the poet’s paradise, in the vale of Kashmir, 
especially those having slight acquaintance with 
India or the East, even at this late day, when the 
simplicity and charm of life in the valley have 
largely disappeared, partly through abuses 
that inevitably follow in the train of the tourist, 
may be pardoned for exhibiting a considerable 
amount of gush and enthusiasm for such novelty 
as still remains. But when travellers, who 
have made the tiresome and uncomfortable 
journey from Rawal Pindi to Srinagar and vice- 
versa many times, are obliged to pass that way 
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again, those travellers may equally be pardoned 
for wishing to get in and out as speedily as may 
be, without stopping to linger over any possible 
romantic charms that have been minutely 
described by scores of visitors to Kashmir. 
In 1911 and 1912 Srinagar lay in our way for 
the seventh and eighth time. It was with a 
feeling of aversion that almost counterbalanced 
the lure of the magnificent mountain-world 
beyond that we con‘emplated the journey 
over the two hundred miles of imperfectly- 
constructed, badly-kept cart-road, constituting 
the only approach to it from Rawal Pindi, in 
the primitive two-wheeled tongas drawn by 
half-broken, balky horses or still more fractious 
mules; the overfilled dak bungalows, and the 
probability, if late comers, of being compelled 
to pass the night in the dining-room or on the 
veranda; the delays and dangers to life inci- 
dent to the April showers, with their destructive 
floods and landslides obstructing the road or 
carrying it away bodily ; to say nothing of the 
damage to one’s luggage and effects from expo- 
sure to torrential rains and from friction caused 
by the pitching from side to side of the unwieldy 
transport-ckka among the atrocious inequalities 
of the road. With a knowledge born of experi- 
ence and shorn of romance of the various 
exigencies which "had been encountered on that 
route we faced the music, and, after a repetition 
of certain trying experiences that need not be 
recorded here, arrived duly at Srinagar. 

In this connection it might, perhaps, be stated 
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that our experience had been that the incon- 
veniences arising from being herded in with 
numbers of human beings of various types in 
insufficient quarters have been infinitely more 
trying than many things associated with tent- 
life in trackless mountain-wastes, that would 
ordinarily be regarded as deprivations and 
hardships. 

The tonga, although a most bone-shaking 
vehicle, possesses the advantage that one endowed 
with the requisite amount of endurance of 
motion, dust, and 
mud can reach 
Srinagar in two to 
two and a half days 
from Rawal Pindi. 
Should the much 
slower landau_ be 
preferred, the tra- 
veller has to take 
the chance of the 
overcrowded bunga- 
lows for five or six 
nights. Still more 
comfortable, though 
considerably more 
expensive, is the 
recently- established 
motor-service, which 
covers the distance 
in two days, but 
this, with its Indian 
chauffeurs, upon the 
narrow road _con- 
gested with ekka and 
bullock - trains and 
with inadequate 
protecting wall, in 
places, along the 
precipices above the 
Jhelum River, 
presents special ele- 
ments of danger 
from which many 
would shrink. 

On arrival at 
Srinagar in the early days of Apuil, 1911, 
with an enthusiasm sustained by the prospect 
of visiting once again the glorious regions 
beyond, we plunged into the tedious details 
of preparation for the proposed exploring 
expedition. These consisted, among other 
things, in writing and wiring in various direc- 
tions to attempt to accclerate the movement 
of belated supplies delayed through uncertain 
and ill-regulated transport facilities; in the 
clearing at the Customs office, unboxing, 
listing, and repacking in cases containing a 


Wazir Abdul Karim,a native guide, who accompanied the Bullock Workman 
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coolie-load each of different stores ; in examining 
and superintending the repairs of tents and 
camp-furniture corrupted by moth and ms 
after a season of storage; and in vain efforts 
to procure, properly made and serviceable, 
of Kashmir artisans, the thousand and _ one 
small articles essential to the comfort and con- 
venience of members of the expedition. 

One of the most exhilarating features of such 
Preparations is the attempt to secure a corps 
of servants on whose services any reliance can 
be placed. Kashmir 
servants are not 
paragons. Many of 
those offering them- 
selves at high wages 
have had no train 
ing whatever, and 
know little or 
nothing of the duties 
they engage to per- 
form, not only being 
guileless of even a 
smattering of the 
technical knowledge 
pertaining to the 
positions of bearer, 
kitmagar, or tent- 
servant, but being 
unable to stretch 
a tent-cord with 
approximate cor- 
Trectness, to drive 8 
nail straight, or even 
to dust a blanket 
with an approach 
to thoroughness. 
From such material 
one makes the best 
selection possible on 
the best available 
terms. But there 
are exceptions to 
all rules, and some- 
times a servant tums 
up who fulfils his 
duties with a degree of efficiency. On this 
occasion and again the following summer We, 
fortunately, had no difficulty in filling the most 
important position of all—that of khansamab. 
Our old khansamah, Khudu, who had accom 
panied us on every expedition we had made 
except one, having been apprised of our coming, 
stood ready to take up his customary duties 
on the usual terms without making the pre 
posterous demands as to wages, outfit, and 
advanced payments so common among Kashmi! 
servants, He knew our camp and marching 
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customs to a hairsbreadth, 
and fitted into his place in 
the camp economy as if 
there had been no break in 
the continuity of his service. 

The agreeable and 
stimulating occupation of 
preparation requi red a 
month to bring to com- 

letion, and everything was 
ready for the start on the 
arrival of the other 
European members 
of the expedition 
towards the end of 
April. These con- 
sisted of Cte. Dr. 
Cesare Calciati, 
who was to act as 
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station to forward supplies of all available 
kinds as needed, to replace cooties who gave out 
or were discharged, and to transmit our mails 
to and from Skardo, the last post-village, by 
a service of dak cr post-coolies, as had been 
done on all our expeditions. 

We had planned to explore the glaciers 
draining into the Kondus and Hushe nalas, 
situated in the little- 
known region south 
of the Baltoro be- 
tween the Siachen 
watershed on the east 
and the tributaries of 
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topographer; an = 
Italian assistant, 

Dante Ferrari; Cyprien Savoye, 
guide ; Simeon Quaizier, Cesar 
Chenoz, and Emile Glery, porters ; 
the last four from Couronayeur. 
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Map of the mountain and glacier regions of 
Eastern Karakoram explored by Mrs. and Dr, 
\—The route taken by the 
jicated by a thick black line. 


west; and in case 
any pass, such as had 


In addition to these, T. Byramji, 

of Srinagar, speaking fluently English, Persian, 
Urdu, and Baiti, was engage J to fill the important 
position of agent, to precede us in charge of 
extra supp'ies, and to arrange for coo.ies and 
the co lection and transport to the base-vil ages 
of rations for them to be on hand on our arrival. 
He was also to, and did, remain at the base 


been reported to exist 
over the Baltoro, should be found, to cross it, 
descend to the Baltoro, ascend to and explore 


_ the Punmah region. 


Early in May the advance-caravan, in charge 
of Byramyi, accompanied by Dr. Calciati and 
his assistant, left Srinagar with orders to proceed 
directly to Kapalu, in Baltistan, where Byramji 
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was to arrange for 
Dr. Calciati to go 
on to the Kondus 
region, while he 
himself remained at 
Papalu to complete, 
with the Rajah’s 
assistance, the pre- 
parations. for the 
movements of the 
main portion of the 
expedition. We were 
to follow eight days 
later, to allow time 
for the coolies in the 
Indus valley, whose 
numbers are limited, 
to become available 
after the passage 
of the advance 
caravan. 

Just here occurred one of those unforeseen 
events that upset the best-laid plans of mice 
and men. One of the leaders of the expedition 
was suddenly struck down by a severe attack 
of influenza, with symptoms which for the next 
three weeks made it doubtful whether the 
expedition could be undertaken at all. Those 
in advance were wired to halt in the Indus 
valley near the Shyok junction to await develop- 
ments. A delay of nearly a month thus occurred 
before a decision to go forward could be reached, 
curtailed the available time, and necessitated a 
considerable change of plan during the summer. 

By the first days of June recovery, though 
by no means complete, had proceeded so far 
that, though with considerable misgiving, it 
was decided to chance a start, travel by easy 
stages, and allow our final movements to be 
determined by the effect of the journey on the 
health of the invalid. The Sind valley was 
ascended in a leisurely manner to Sonamarg, 
where a halt of three days was made. Here 
the pure mountain air and the brilliant sunshine 
worked more beneficially and rapidly than had 
been expected; and at the expiration of this 
time it was found possible to advance hence- 
forth by regular marches. 

At Sonamarg we camped among the moraine 
ridges that ramble over its surface, deposited 
by ancient glaciers which made the marg their 
camping ground ages ago. The rock débris 
that, probably, formed the surface of these 
ridges has been thoroughly disintegrated by 
time and weather, and converted into a thick 
mould that supports a growth of coarse grasses 
and other vegetation and furnishes a camping 
ground to innumerable field-mice, whose burrows 
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depicts the ridge above Zogo, showing 


honeycomb it in every part. That the marg 
was destined by Nature to serve as a camping 
ground seems to have been recognized not only 
by glaciers and mice but by other animals 
and human beings as well, as is indicated by 
its constant employment for this purpose, 
when free of snow, by multitudes of ponies 
and cattle, by trading caravans moving up and 
down the Sind valley, and by hordes of summer 
visitors whose tents occupy every available spot. 

The route from Sonamarg over the Zoji La, 
down the Gumber, Dras, and Indus valleys, 
towards Skardo, as far as the Indus-Shyok 
junction, has been so often described that 
little remains to be added. The Zoji Ia, although 
a low pass of only some eleven thousand three 
hundred feet, with an excellent pony-path over 
its steeper western side, and easy to cross in 
summer, serves as a geographical pons asinorum 
to many tourists in Kashmir, being regarded 
by them as a supreme limit, beyond which it 
is rash to venture and the very name of which 
is to be mentioned with bated breath. To 
reach it, in their opinion, involves dangerous 
adventures, hair-raising hardships, and the 
conquering of enormous altitudes. As is well 
known, the Zoji La can be in winter and spring 
a very unpleasant as well as dangerous pass. 
This redoubtable ‘pass we crossed on June 13th, 
and as late as this the whole bed of the Gumber 
valley, almost as far as Matayan, was covered 
to an unusual extent with a continuous sheet 
of névé and avalanche-beds, the latter shed 
down from the steep mountain-flanks on either 
side. This surface, worn by passing caravans 
into deep ruts, and softened by the sun’s heat, 
was fatiguing to travel upon and, in places, 
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them had never been previously explored, and the expedition mapped out nineteen hundred miles of such territory—Our photograph 
the Sher-pi-gang glacier in the foreground. 


treacherous. At certain spots great care was 
Tequired to bring the ponies safely over and 
prevent them from disappearing with their 

. loads through the softened ».¢ é into the depths 
beneath. 

The river, which during the winter had been 
buried deep out of sight, had tunnelled under 
and cut away the supports of the 7évé along its 
course, which had now fallen in and been canied 
off, leaving on both sides vertical névé cliffs 
rising from the river banks. The surface of 
these clids, at first smooth, had been sculptured 
out by melting into projecting vertical columns 
from a foot to a yard or more apart, extending 
through the whole thickness of the beds irre- 
sp2ctive of the horizontal strata which they cut 
across and giving the surfaces a fluted appear- 
ance, and into scalloped formations, both of 
which were frequently continuous with similar 
formations and with lines of nieve peniten.e 
scoring the horizontal surfaces above. Hori- 
zontal and oblique lines of demarcation running 
through the vertical cliis indicated beautifully 
the areas occupied by different évé and ava- 
lanche deposits, which had contributed from 
time to time to augment the névé masses. 
Vertical surfaces thus sculptured furnish an 
important clue to the mode of development of 
nieve and ice penitente and other allied forma- 
tions. 

At Tolti we were welcomed by our old friend 
the Rajah, whose dominions we were now passing 
through for the fifth time. We camped in 
the familiar boulder - strewn, grass - covered 
meadow adjoining the polo-ground. ‘The Rajah 
greeted us with his usual courtesy, and saw to it 


that all our needs in the way of transportation 
Vol, xli.—4, 


and supplies were attended to. An offered 
game of polo, the chief spectacle provided in 
this region for the entertainment of visitors, 
was, at our suggestion, omitted. We rested a day 
while the Rajah sent a coolie ahead with a 
letter to the Rajah of Kiris, who was a relative 
by marriage, to meet us on our arrival at the 
Indus crossing opposite Kiris with zaks, ponies, 
and coolies to take us over the river and on to 
Kiris. The Indus at this point was swelled to 
double its ordinary size, and the rapidity of 
its current considerably accelerated by flood, 
but everything was taken over without accident. 

The Shyol valley from Kiris to Kapalu, 
aside from the broad, sandy flood-bed of its 
river and from some stretches of rough hill- 
country even more desolate, if possible, than 
the Indus valley, is carpeted with a succession 
of extremely fertile and thoroughly cultivated 
oases, which support a large population. For 
the greater part of three marches the path 
passes through luxuriant orchards, waving 
grain-fields, and extended villages. ‘The inhabi- 
tants utilize every foot of arable land and get 
good crops from many areas that would in 
Most countries be discarded as unprofitable and 
worthless. They carefully wall in and terrace 
their fields in such a manner that these can be 
irrigated to their utmost confines, for irrigation 
here, as in most Himalayan valleys, is the 
key to agricultural success, The care bestowed 
on the land is rewarded by abundant harvests. 
‘Two crops in a season are obtained; the first 
consisting of wheat and barley, and the second 
of maize, peas, buckwheat, millet, and other 
grains. 

On entering the territory of the Rajah of 


ra 
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Kapalu, a short distance before the wide-spread- 
ing village of Dubani, we were met by the Wazir 


Abdul Karim with a small escort. He was 
clothed in spotless white from head to foot. 
As he rode up he dismounted from his lively 
pony and, salaaming low, held out his hand, 
in the palm of which rested two rupees, and 
presented a letter of welcome from the Rajah. 
Following the Eastern custom, with a few words 
of grecting we touched the money with the tips 
of our fingers and saluted him. He said he had 
instructions from the Rajah to take charge of 
all transport arrangements and provide any 
required supplies, and we need give these matters 
no further thought. He was immediately sent 
ahead to find a convenient camping-place, 
while we followed at our leisure. Abdul Karim 
was not a great man, nor was he possessed of 
much executive ability. He was good-natured 


. 


and bustling, but, in spit: 
of his assurance that he 
would handle all details. 
left to his own initiative 
he did not accomplish 
much. Still, he repre- 
sented authority—a sine , 
qua non with coolies— 
and in virtue of this he 
proved a valuable acquis 
tion to the expedition. 
He stuck to us mahfully 
through all the vicissi- 
tudes of this and the 
following expedition, 
going to all high places 
to which coolies were 
taken. 

The next day’s march 
was short, but it was 
followed by the inevitably 
long zak-crossing of the 
lower Shyok, with all our 
people and luggage, to 
Kapalu. On the river 
bank below that village 
we were met by Rajah 
Shere Ali Khan and his 
nephew, Rajah Nasir Ali 
Khan, the heir-apparent, 
with ponies caparisoned 
with elaborately - orna- 
mented native saddles 
and bridles to take us to 
camp. After greeting- 
formalities had been 
exchanged, the Rajah 
proposed to escort us to 
a camping ground in the 
higher part of the oasis, six hundred feet above 
the river, near his palace, but we declined his 
proposal, and sought out a quiet, clean place on 
the outskirts of the oasis free from the presence 
of the villagers, where by 4 p.m. we settled 
ourselves. 

On our first expedition we camped, as those 
visiting Himalaya for the first time usually do, 
in the villages, at places set apart for this 
purpose, or, as often happened where no such 
places existed, on any spot where tents could 
be placed. Early impressed, however, with 
the inconvenience and undesirability of such 
unromantic locations, we learned to select our 
camping places on the outskirts of or at some 
distance from the villages, where a pied-d-terre, 
if not always comfortable, at least reasonable 
quict could be secured. This custom we have 
followed in all our succeeding expeditions 
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with comparatively satisfactory results. Another 
unnecessary annoyance is thus largely obviated 
—viz., a constant importunity to heal the sick. 
The people seem to be imbued with the idea 
that Europeans are endowed with healing 
powers, or at least carry with them panaceas 
for all the ills that flesh is heir to. No sooner 
has one become settled in camp than they 
“bring up the lame, halt, and blind, malformed 
children, adults afflicted with incurable organic 
diseases, etc., and ask for dawei, or medicine 
that shall restore the sufferer to a state of health. 
Incidents of this kind described in Holy Writ 
as occurring in Palestine two thousand years 
ago are almost exactly reproduced here to-day, 
so many thousand miles away. Habits, customs, 
and modes of thought and action, which have 
remained practically the same, irrespective of 
time and distance, over a large portion of the 
vast continent of Asia, when thus personally 
encountered, impress one vividly with the 
stationary character of the unchanging East 
in contrast with the rapid evolu- 
tion of human activity in the 
progressive empire of the West. 

But to return to our Kapalu 
camp. No sooner were the tents 
pitched than the customary after- 
noon sandstorm of this region set 
in, in this case later than usual. 
It begins with a strong wind from 
the west, at any time after mid- 
day, raising a cloud of dust from 
the sand-covered flood-plain of the 
river, and continues to make life 
miserable until sunset, when it 
subsides, and a night of calm can 
be counted on. 

Whether the Rajah had any 
knowledge of that popular feature 
of English life, five o’clock tea, we 
did not learn, but the same after- 
noon at that hour he appeared 
with his nephew and another 
young man of the higher class to 
pay us a visit of ceremony and 
welcome. They were accompanied 
by servants bearing plates of red 
cherries, dried apricots, currants, 
fried cakes, and a large pot of 
Ladakh tea with teacups. We 
received them in our largest tent, 
where the whole party were seated 
on our two camp-chairs, a camp- 
bed, and provision- boxes. Tea 
and cakes were then served. The 
tea resembled cocoa in colour. 
It was prepared with goat’s milk, 


was strongly sweetened, and its flavour was 
not unpleasant. After tea had been disposed 
of we returned the compliment with Egyptian 
cigarettes and chocolate bon-bons. The Rajah 
showed due appreciation of both, although 
he indulged in them in moderation, but the 
two younger men helped themselves liberally, 
taking considerably more than they could 
dispose of at this interview, and transferring 
to pockets in the folds of their robes the 
excess for future use. They had, evidently, 
never seen such bon-bons before, as, at first, 
they put them into their mouth without removing 
the tin-foil wrappers. 

In Rajah Shere Ali Khan, allowance being 
made for Eastern customs and the distance 
of his dominions from civilized countries, we 
recognized the gentleman. He was a man some- 
what past native middle age, tall and slender, 
with refined, delicate features and quiet, a able 
bearing. He received us with great courtesy, 
and in an open, straightforward manner said 
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he would do all in his power to promote the 
intercsts of the expedition. Ard he kept his 
word to the letter. Before taking leave with his 
suite the Rajah invited us to tea the following 
day at his palace, as his 
abode should perhaps be 
termed, and afterwards 
to witness a game of 
polo. As we were re- 
maining that day at 
Kapalu to complete some 
necessary arrangements 
we accepted his invita- 
tion. He proved an 
excellent host and enter- 
tained us well. 
Arrangements being 
completed, and smail 
tents, heavy boots, and 
clothing, ropes, and other 
accessories necessary for 
glacier work having been 
added to the light march- 
ing outfit hithertofore in 
use in the valleys, we left 
Kapalu on the morning 
of the last day of June to 
proceed directly to the glaciers draining into the 
Kondus valley. The route led us over a ridge 
east of Kapalu, the summit of which, some 
thirteen hundred feet above the river, consists 


Camp on a granite-moraine—The latter is a mass of rock and 
débns brought down by glaciers. 


Coolies of the expedition, with % 


of a large, fertile, well-irrigated and cultivated 
maidan, and thence down on the other side to 
a group of three or four villages near the Shyok 
liver, beyond Chogrogon, near the last of which 


Sai. PS 

ier, entering cleft between two ice-ridges on the 
t-pi-gang glacier. 

we crossed the river on two zaks sent by the 
Rajah from Kapalu. 

From here a route passes east up the valley 
to the Chorbat La, and another west to the 
Hushe and Saltoro valleys. We followed the 
latter, which brings one in about two hours 
to a large amphitheatre enclosed by mountains, 
the east side of which consists of a long-drawn- 
out oasis, on which a line of some dozen villages. 
one following another, embowered in mulberry, 
apricot, and apple-trees, stretches out under the 
collective name of Gourtse. From the last of 
these the route leads up the Hushe valley to 
Hulde. 

Hulde is picturesquely situated upon a tongue 
of arable and well-cultivated land. We arrived 
there at noon of the second day, Junched ve 
neath the mulberry-trees bending under a heavy 
load of fruit, which furnished an_ excellent 
dessert to our al fresco repast, and, as there 
was no convenient camping place, took a new 
set of coolies and went on over rock-strewn 
and desert mountain wastes to the village of 
Tagas. 

‘The Saltoro valley from Hulde to the entrance 
of the Kondus nala presents little of special 
interest, its features resembling those of many 
other similar valleys. It is wide and has 4 
broad flood-plain. Projecting into the valley on 
both sides in front of gorges are irrigated an! 
fertile fans, upon which villages are situated. 
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Between the villages of Brakor and Damsam 


+ the Kondus nala enters from the north, leading 
- into and typical of the region lying between 


the Saltoro valley and the Baltoro glacier and 
extending westward from the Siachen watershed 
to the western barriers of the glaciers, draining 
into the Hushe valley. 

This region, which we were now about to 


‘ explore, possesses characteristics that make it 


t and seventy - six 


almost a region apart, and distinguish it from 
any other of equal area in the Karakoram. Its 
mountains are high, 
seven having been trian- 
gulated by the Indian 
Survey at from twenty- 
three thousand nine 
hundred to twenty-five 
thousand six hundred 
feet. 
They have precipitous, 
often vertical, bare rock- 
walls, and their summits 
are serrated and jagged 
to a marvellous degree, 
rising in ensembles of 
pointed apices of fan- 
tastic shapes that in 
complexity of outline, 
size, altitude, and airy 
grace greatly surpass 
any combination to be 
found in the far-famed 
Tyrolean Dolomites. 

The valleys are narrow 
and deep with abrupt 
walls, many, in fact, 
being little more than 
gorges. Their higher 
portions are occupied by shaggy glaciers that, 
originating in reservoirs lying far up among the 
wild and storm-torn peaks, descend the steep 
gorge-slopes in broken, crevassed, and tangled 
ice masses. 

Glaciers in Himalaya usually afford the only 
avenues of approach to the higher mountain 
recesses. Those of this region are not particu- 
larly useful in this respect, since they are exceed- 
ingly difficult to follow up. One is obliged to 
ascend directly over their surface, clambcring 
up and down the slopes of great hillocks and 
ridges heavily covered with rocks, interrupted 
by crevasses and chasms, or broken into ice 
precipices, a fatiguing undertaking neither 
agreeable nor, by any means, devoid of danger. 
Moreover, the upper, steeper, crevassed and 
broken portions are wholly inaccessible. 

as the Kondus nala is ascended the appear- 
ance of the landscape changes markedly. It 


Mrs. Bullock Workman on a boulder in Kondus nala. 
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becomes more completely and intensely desert, 
At point after point not a living thing is visible. 
Even burtsa and other low orders of vegetation 
that manage to exist in ordinary deserts are 
here absent. Rock-tali slanting away from 
the bases of tremendous precipices, great rock 
masses piled together in promiscuous confusion, 
projecting ledges, and bare rock surfaces black- 
ened and weathered by time and tempest, 
reflect the fierce heat of the summer sun in 
dancing air waves. Above rise gigantic, sheer 
walls of scarred and 
splintered granite, sur- 
mounted by a multitude 
of jagged points. Flood, 
frost, and weather have 
played havoc with 
everything in sight, and 
converted the face of 
Nature into a scene 
of arid, unearthly, dia- 
bolic desolation. As one 
gazes awestruck upon 
the dead and ghastly 
landscape, one can easily 
imagine that the earth’s 
crust has been rent 
asunder in various direc- 
tions by an irresistible 
force, and that the re- 
sulting elevations and 
depressions have been 
swept by the fiery breath 
of an all-devouring 
conflagration, which has 
blastedand consumedthe 
substance of the rocks, 
seared their surfaces, and 
reduced them to masses of fissured and crumb- 
ling ruins. 

No noteworthy incidents occurred during 
the marches in this region. There were plenty 
of coolies at the villages where we stopped. The 
Wazir had them on hand at the hour appointed 
for leaving in the morning. One curious custom 
we noted, which we do not remember to have 
observed elsewhere. We frequently met coolies 
employed as messengers to carry letters from 
one village to another. These letters they carried 
inserted in the slit end of a stick two or three 
fect long, which they held upright so that the 
nature of their mission was apparent to everyone. 

Six miles up the Kondus nala is the large 
village of Lachit, at the opening of the Lachit 
nala, the upper part of which is occupied by 
a glacier leadifg up towards the Peak K6 or 
Peak 27, twenty-three thousand eight hundred 
and ninety feet, as triangulated by the Indian 
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Survey. Two miles above Lachit the path 
crosses to the left bank of the river by a pic- 
turesquely-placed and constructed cantilever 
bridge of willow-logs, which was converted into 
a leafy bower with green willow branches in 
honour of out passage over it. Two miles 
beyond, about ten miles north of the Saltoro 
valley, the Kondus nala divides. Shortly before 
its bifurcation the nala widens into a basin occu- 
pied by a fertile and well-cultivated oasis, in the 
centre of which, at an altitude of nine thousand 
seven hundred and nine feet, is the prettily- 
situated village of Karmading, its houses, 
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from several villages the coolies who were to g: 
beyond this point as a permanen. corps. 

We camped in a grassy meadow on the out- 
skirts of the village, and remained one day ti 
organize the coolies. On the second morning 
we ascended the Korkondus nala on the righ: 
bank of the river to the tongue of the Sher- 
pi-gang glacier. The path wound among granite 
blocks fifty to sixty feet in diameter, over high 
tali and rock-packed fans, also covered with 
boulders and gashed by water-washed ravines, 
giving us a rough scramble. 

Near the upper end of this nala lies the smal!, 


How the expedition crossed the rivers—They were ferried across on inflated goatskins attached to poles. They are here seen crossing 


the Saltaro River. 


embowered in green, nestling among enormous 
granite boulders scattered in profusion over 
the oasis. Directly over it rises an impressive 
mountain-mass standing between the opening of 
the Kaberi and Korkondus nalas, crowded with 
a multitude of neeale summits. 

Karmading, on account of its situation at 
the entrance of these two nalas, served as a 
convenient base for movements in both direc- 
tions. Here Byramji, who had preceded us, had 
brought up supplies and coolie rations sufficient 
for the time we expected to devote to this region. 
The Wazir, Abdul Karim, had also collected 


forbidding village of Korkondus on the left 
side of the river, resembling a collection of 
shepherd huts. Being at an altitude of over 
eleven thousand fect, it cannot boast of trees 
of any kind, and the vegetation of its cuitivated 
fields was rather scanty. 

We intended to camp on a level space in front 
of the extremity of the gacier, but a steady, 
cold wind descending from the ice was so dis- 
agreeable that we retreated to a rock-strewn 
gullied hill, where, after half an hour’s search, 
passably protected, scattered spots were found 
sufficiently level to place tents on. 


(To be continued.) 
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THRICE THROUGH 


THE 


JAWS OF DEATH. 


British Soldiers’ Thrilling Adventures on the Sea 
and in the Arabian Desert. 


By GEORGE FREDERIC LEES. 


ILLUSTRATED BY BRNEST PRATER. 


The following record of hair-breadth escapes by sea and on land is based on details communi- 


cated by Sergeant J. Harte, of the Inland Water Transport, to his relatives. 


For fifteen men to 


have escaped so many times in quick succession out of the jaws of death is almost unique in 
the annals of the war. 


ual M afraid we're going to have a bad 
quarter of an hour,” said Jimmy 
| Whaley to me, after gazing sea- 
i wards towards the Arabian Sea, 
and noting the direction from 
which the wind was blowing. Jimmy was 
experienced in maritime matters and therefore 
his words had weight with our little party of 
fifteen, mostly landsmen, like myself, though, 
as soldiers of the Inland Water Transport, we 
claimed to have some connection with the sea 
and a little knowledge of its treacherous ways. 
“Look at those crested waves over there, 
sergeant, and note how the sea is rising in pyra- 


mids. There! the blessed wind has shifted 
again. Yes, I’m afraid we’re in for a hurricane.” 


It was late one afternoon in August, and we 
were proceeding along the Arabian coast from 
Aden to Mascat on a barge towed by the tug 
Elsa, which we could see, every now and then, 
gallantly ploughing her way through the waves. 
At times, when lying in the trough of the sea, 
she would disappear altogether, or clse vanish 
behind a curtain of stormy waters and flying 
spray, into which the steel hawser attached to 
her stern disappeared mysteriously, leaving us 
with a great feeling of loneliness, as though we 
had been cut off from all the world. A sense 
of insecurity, a feeling that we were connected 
by a mere thread, that much-strained cable, 
filled our hearts and made us gather closer 
together under the awning which we had erected 


earlier in the dav to protect our heads from the 
hot summer sun. We were glad of that tar- 
paulin now as a protection against the spray 
and water which swished over the sides of our 
rocking, pitching barge, and in view of a thorough 
wetting we had donned our oilskins. 

Jimmy Whaley proved to be right. The 
wind began to shift first from one direction 
and then from another; the sea gradually 
became a seething mass of pyramids; the barge 
was repeatedly struck amidships with such 
force that she creaked and shivered in all her 
timbers ; and the struggling Elsa appeared to 
make but little progress towards her destinations 
The tug, indeed, appeared to be in as great a 
difficulty as ourselves, and when you come to 
consider how small a vessel she was and how 
mighty were the forces against which she had 
to contend you cannot at all wonder at it, 
The tautness of the hawser as it emerged from 
the mountains of water which continually 
broke over it alone told us that the stout little 
tug was still forging ahead. Rolling, shivering, 
descending to depths from which we never 
expected to return, and ascending to heights 
which brought our hearts into our mouths, 
we felt ourselves being pulled along rather by 
a series of jerks than by anything else; and at 
times these jerks were so violent and unlooked- 
for that we expected every moment the hawser 
would snap and leave us adrift. 

I could see Jimmy Whaley’s face grow a shade 
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ned 


“She foundered with all hands out a quarter of an hour later, and we cut ourselves adrift.” 


gloomier every time we felt one of those nerve- 
racking jerks and saw the slackened cable 
suddenly straighten out and remain just for 
a few seconds as stiff as a bar of iron. He 
communicated his fears to me in an undertone, 
whilst the other fellows, many of them horribly 
sea-sick, were clinging for dear life to whatever 
they could find to hold on by. 

“T don’t like the look of the Elsa, sergeant,” 
said he. ‘Seems to me she’s having trouble 
with her fires. I’ve noticed there’s no steady 
pullin her. Jerk, jerk, jerk—all the time.” 


Another big wave struck us as he was talkin. 
and made the barge heel over at such an angle 
that we were forced to catch hold of each other 


-to maintain our equilibrium. 


“« A close shave that,” he added, as the heavily- 
loaded vessel, as by a miracle, righted herself. 

And as he spoke Jimmy, the only man among 
us with any real sea experience, kept his eyes 
as best he could on the toiling Elsa. Towards 
six o'clock the jerking ceased. The tow-rope 
hung slack and we could see the tug bobbing up 
and down, apparently helpless. 
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“Looks as though she’d not another ounce 
of strength in her,” I said to Jimmy. ‘‘ What’s 
up?” 

“Tt looks as if her fires are extinguished. 
I’ve suspected there was something wrong 
for the past hour. Maybe it’s worse even 
than that. If she founders we shall have to 
look lively and cut ourselves away. By Jove! 
if she hasn’t already hoisted a signal of distress.” 

If you have never seen the national flag 
hoisted upside down you cannot realize what 
a thrill of horror passed through me. We 
merely caught a glimpse of it above the moun- 
tainous waves, yet took it for a sign that we 
should never see the Elsa again. Nor did we. 
She foundered with all hands about a quarter 
of an hour later, and we cut ourselves adrift. 

But for Jimmy’s alertness and direction in 
handling our small craft we, too, would un- 
doubtedly have gone to the bottom. 

“Now, then, boys, down with the awning 
and help me to rig up a temporary sail,” he 
shouted. ‘Sergeant Harte, do you get to 
the tiller until I can relieve you. By your leave 
I'll take command.” 

It was fortunate that our companions had 
by that time got over their sea-sickness and, 
thanks to a tot of rum each, had been able to 
pull themselves together. Under  Jimmy’s 
leadership they quickly got a sort of sail hoisted. 
He and I then took a hand at the tiller, and by 
dint of much management of both rudder and 
sail we succeeded in keeping the barge fairly 
steady. But all the cleverness of our captain 
would have been without avail had there not 
come a marked improvement in the weather. 
The wind no longer came in fitful treacherous 
gusts, but blew steadily landwards. And so 
we managed to keep afloat and make, as we 
thought, a fairly straight course. But it was 
slow and dreary work, and when night came 
and we were swallowed up in the darkness our 
sense of helplessness and insecurity was over- 


whelming. There was little sleep for any of us 
that first night. How we did welcome the 
dawn ! 

‘ We possessed a compass, but no chart. We 


had only a vague idea of the direction in which 
we ought to steer. So our only hope, as Jimmy 
explained, was to be able to keep afloat until 
we came in with some craft that could relieve us. 

Our cargo consisted of several cases of tinned 
food and biscuits, with two casks of rum and 
some bottles of brandy, so we saw to the welfare 
of the inner man, which is tantamount to saying 
that we kept our spirits and strength up and 
félt’ able to face any further adventures. But 
none Of us ever supposed they would be of so 


startling a nature as they turned out to be two 
days later. 

‘the landward breeze continued so fresh that 
we were driven nearer and nearer to the coast. 
It was about four o’clock in the afternoon when 
we came within sight of the Arabian littoral, 
and towards six we were driven, despite all our 
efforts, towards high cliffs apparently dropping 
sheer into the water. As we got within a couple 
of hundred yards, however, we saw a number of 
deep clefts, here and there, forming sandy coves, 
into one of which we proposed to steer in order 
to avoid being driven on to the rocks. It was 
a ticklish operation, but we managed it all right. 
Jimmy Whaley was the first to jump ashore 
with a cable, with which he ran up the shelving 
beach in order to attach it to a huge boulder. 
We were about to follow his example when we 
saw him suddenly stop short and throw up 
his hands in dismay, and simultancously we 
comprehended the reason why. With the most 
hideous ululation I ever heard in’ my life a 
body of three hundred Arabs, armed with knives, 
swarmed down upon him, took him prisoner, 
and made for us. ‘the whole thing happened 
so swiftly that we were unable to put up much 
of a fight. But I knocked one Bedouin over 
the ship's side before I got knocked out myself 
and thrown into the surf. What could fifteen 
of us do against three hundred ? 

After our captors had swarmed aboard the 
barge and partially looted it, they carried us 
off inland, up the cleft in the cliff, and along a 
narrow mule-path leading to the uplands and 
the desert where, sume three or four miles 
from the coast, their camp was pitched. 

Our arrival, at nighttall, was the occasion 
for great rejoicing gn the part of those who 
had remained at home. There was evidently 
a scarcity of food among this band of wandering 
Arabs, and the sight of half-a-dozen well-stocked 
cases of provisions which our captors had brought 
along with them filled the heathens with inordi- 
nate joy. ‘The bottles of brandy greatly elated 
them, for they were by no means strict Moham- 
medans. Under the influence of the spirit 
they waved their arms, danced round their 
camp-fires, and blazed away with their rifles 
at the moon and stars. 

Now and then some of these fiends would pay 
us a visit, and it was pretty evident from the 
gestures and grimaces of one of them, who ap- 
peared to be their chief, what our fate was to 
be. This huge fellow stood in front of us with 
glaring eyes and, suddenly drawing a long knife 
from under his flowing dress, slowly drew the 
back of it along his outstretched neck. This 
action was followed by a torrent of words, the 
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utterance of which seemed to give him intense 
satisfaction, judging by the joyful alacrity 
with which he skipped off to join in the revels 
of his followers. 

“Seems to me,” said I to Jimmy Whaley, 
“that we are all doomed. Could you gather 
what his little speech was about ?” 

“Can’t give you quite a literal translation,” 
replied the ever-jocose’ Jimmy. “ But perhaps 
Richardson, who learnt some of the lingo in 
Egypt, can. Did you catch what the old joker 
said, Richie ? ” 

From the darkness of the tent, where we had 
been placed under the guard of a stalwart 
Arab, who paced up and down between the 
entrance and the. dying embers of a fire, came 
Richardson’s sleepy voice :— 

“It’s all right, Jimmy. We’ve got until 
to-morrow morning. The old chap said we 
are to be executed at dawn, as soon as they’ve 
taken everything from the boat. Meanwhile” 
—he gave a big yawn—‘‘I'm going to have 
a good sleep. Good night, sergeant and the 
company.” 

It was indeed the height of wisdom not to 
worry, but to sleep and recuperate our strength, 
so we followed our interpreter’s example by 
curling ourselves up and invoking the aid of 
Morpheus. 

The brandy and the barrels of rum proved 
our salvation. At an early hour next morning 
we were awakened by a most unearthly uproar 
in the camp. Our captors, who had mixed 
their drinks a little too freely, were jibbcring 
at each other like a pack of inebriated monkeys, 
and the discussion, which Richardson said was 
over the division of the loot and what should 
be done with us, quickly degenerated into a 
free fight. 

“Now’s our chance, boys,” said Richardson, 
as our guard, who had been showing signs of 
Testiveness whilst the quarrel was brewing, 
tushed off with a fierce yell to join in the fight. 
“They’ve got enough to keep their attention 
occupied for the next half-hour at least. Who 
shall have the remaining rum is what’s troubling 
them, and also as to whether it’s better to hold 
us as hostages or kill us. ‘The majority are 
almost incoherent—too fuddled to do much 
harm if we can get a good start of them. Now, 
boys, it’s a dash for liberty.” 

And with these words he disappeared under 
the bottom of the tent, at the back, into the 
open, where sandy hillocks stretched out for 
some half a mile, at which distance there 
appeared to be a low barrier of higher hills. 

We followed suit and, taking cover from time 
to time, with a backward glance to see how 
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the row beyond the clump. of camel’s-hide 
tents was progressing, made for those hills as 
though we had been going for the Huns in enemy 
trenches. Fortune favoured us to this extent 
—that the Arabs were so busy with their scrap 
that they never noticed, at any rate whilst 
we were in sight, that we had slipped away. 
However, we had another enemy to contend 
with as soon as we were once more free men— 
hunger and thirst—an encmy more redoubtable, 
more relentless than any human one can ever 
be. Beyond the hills we found a real desert 
stretched out before us, apparently illimitable. 

Once well on our way and, as we hoped, 
well out of reach of our late captors, we halted, 
partly to regain breath, partly to hold a council 
of war and decide on, our future movements. 
It was clear that it would have been sheer 
madness to go right ahead into the Arabian 
desert ; better, we concluded, strike off a little 
to the left and regain the coast, where we should 
have a chance of falling in, perhaps, with some 
passing vessel, to which we might signal. 

In about an hour’s time we came once more 
within sight of the sea, which we then proceeded 
to skirt. We found, towards the end of our 
first day’s march, that the rocky coast gradually 
changed its character ; the cliffs ended and the 
foreshore became a series of little sandy bays, 
separated by huge rocks, in the clefts of which 
immense clumps of samphire grew. Jimmy 
Whaley gave a great whoop of joy on coming 
across this cliff plant, and set an example by 
eating some of its aromatic saline leaves. 

“T should prefer it pickled—with a few slices 
of cold beef,” he said, “ but it’s better than 
nothing under the circumstances. And it'll 
help to make our biscuits go a little farther.” 

Any it slaked our thirst, which, considering 
the sun had been blazing down on us all day, 
was pretty bad. Fearing that we might not 
find any more samphire, we gathered as much 
as our pockets would hold. And well it was 
we did so, otherwise I do not think we should 
have survived to tell the tale. We had not 
more than a dozen ship's biscuits apiece (the 
remains of the ration we had served out just 
before our capture), so T suppose that the food 
value of samphire must be fairly high. Remem- 
ber that we were on the tramp along the Arabian 
coast for nine whole days—nine days of untold 
misery, owing to lack of water. 

At the end of the ninth day we were all in 
so weak a condition that, on throwing ourselves 
down under a sand-bank, I feared we should 
have neither the strength nor the courage to 
start off again. However, the next morning, 
after chewing our last leaves of shrivelled 
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samphire, we crawled along once more, with 
tottering limbs and drooping heads. And just 
as one of us, lagging behind, stopped and moaned 
forth, “ I’m dead beat ; can’t go a step farther ; 
better leave me behind to be called for,” salva- 


tion came in the shape of a party of Arabs— 
friendly ones this time. 

Richardson’s Arabic was sufficiently fluent 
to pull us through. He told a yarn (he after- 
wards explained) of our ship, belonging to the 
powerful British Government, going to bits 
on the coast a hundred miles away and, diplo- 
matically leaving out all mention of the scurvy 
treatment we had received at the hands of their 
compatriots, promised them a handsome reward 
from our Government if they would assist us 
to return to our own people. 


Well, to make a tong story short, they fell 
in with the idea. One of them was the owner 
of a dhow of about two hundred and fifty tons, 
He consented to take us on board and, at the 
suggestion of Jimmy Whaley, sail back as near to 


“ The next morning we crawled along once more, with tottering limbs and drooping heads.” 


the scene of the disaster to the Elsa as possible, 
in the hope of encountering a British vessel. 

“For it’s almost certain,” he added, “ that 
the Elsa sent out the S.O.S. by wireless before 
sinking.” 

After a day’s rest, which we badly needed, 
we embarked on the dhow. But it was not 
until after another week of cruising, fortunately 
in fine weather, that we came across the warship 
which, sure enough, had been dispatched to 
the scene of the wreck. And thus our triple 
escape from the jaws of death came to an end, 


STORIES OF THE WAR. 


I—HOW WE BUILT THE BRIDGE. 


By J. B. BRANDRETH. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. H. ROBINSON. 


The following story was related to the writer by a corporal of the Canadian Overseas Railway 


Construction Corps. 


It was confirmed, in its essential points, by several other members of the 


corps who took part in the expedition referred to. 


IE captain came along with a note 
book. 

“See here, sergeant-major,” he 
said, “we have got to have that 
Number Seven, fifty-foot span-bridge 
laid by to-morrow morning.” 

“ Right, sir,” said the sergeant-major, saluting. 

“The moon will be up to-night, so I expect 
Fritz will spot you and make trouble. See 
that you give the job to men who have got some 
nerve—men who are used to shcll-fire.” As 
he went off he further added, “ Lieutenant P—— 
will be in charge of the party.” 

Half an hour later twenty-five of us, 
probably representing every province in the 
Dominion of Canada, were lined up with our 
tool-bags, next the rail. We were ganvers, 
bridge-men, platelayers, and railway construc- 
tion men of all grades. In a few minutes we 
were sitting on an open truck on which had been 
loaded the various parts of the fifty-foot span 
that we were to bridge over a public road at 
, on a new railway that we had been fever- 
ishly engaged in building during the last month. 
It may be mentioned, by the way, that the line 
was no sooner finished and in use than Fritz 
moved back sixteen miles, thus rendering its 
construction worthless from a military point of 
view. However, that has nothing to do with 
the yarn. 

In front of us was a gasolene engine and another 
truck, and we were soon moving forward at 
a jog-trot pace. As we neared the village, we 
could see old Fritz looking at us from his 
“sausage,” or observation balloon, for, as the 
captain had stated, the moon was up and lighted 
the whole countryside. As though that was not 
enough, the enemy began to send up fusees 
which shed a brilliant glare over us, plainly 
revealing the course of our little train with its 
load of material to the German observers in 
the balloons. 


Anyway, we reached the village to find Fritz 


shelling the place vigorously. Consequently we 
found it advisable to get of the train and take 
shelter in a dug-out close to the line. Presently 
a telephone message was brought to us from 
the dump near by, stating that we were to 
wait for further orders. ‘Ihe shelling did not 
last more than half an hour, but we 
cooled our hecls trom 7 till 1 p.m., when 
we received tresh orders to proceed as quietly 
as possible. 

We got aboard right away and started off, 
but within a few minutes a I'ght flared out hich 
above us to the east and showered down right 
on top of us. 

“Guess he sees us all right!” exclaimed 
Ross, from North Vancouver, referring to the 
observers in the “sa -” The old gasolene 
engine increased speed and took us along at 
about twenty miles an hour. As we went down 
a decline through a cutting with high banks 
the brakes made a great deal more noise than 
we could have wished. We were within three 
miles of the trenches, but luckily, for the time 
being, the big guns were quiet. 

In about five minutes we emerged from the 
cutting into the open plain. Almost immediately 
there was the shricking sound of a big shell, 
followed by a loud explosion which nearly split 
the drums of our ears, for it had burst within 
fifty vards of the track, but happily on the 
opposite side of a ‘‘ silo” or earth mound covering 
sugar-heets. 

“Well, I’m jiggered !” exclaimed our officer, 
who had been smoking his pipe; “ that was a 
near touch, anyway !” 

Nobody said a word, for the situation was not 
one that called for much talk. 

Half a minute later, whiz! crash! and 
another big shell passed about six feet over 
our heads—or so it seemed to us, though it 
was probably higher up—and exploded some 
distance away in a field. 

In front of us was another cutting, forming a 
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kind of deep trench, where our train would 
be well hidden from view for a few minutes 
and where only a very luckily-aimed shell might 
strike us. To tell the truth, we all hoped that 
the officer would stop the train in the cutting 
until the situation became a little less unhealthy. 
But, of course, we were prepared to carry out 
all orders, whatever they were. We had no 
sooner reached the shelter of the cutting, however, 
when three big shells fell right in front of us, 
tearing up the embankment on both sides and 


2 2 S a, 
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- loosening several rails besides covering us with 
mud and dirt. 

Nobody was hurt, but the driver pulled up 
slowly and shouted that the rails were displaced 
and that he could not proceed. We got out 
with our picks and spades to discover that the 
force of the explosion had tilted one of the lengths 
of rail right up, whilst several others were, .as 
I have stated, loosened. We sweated at those 
rails as we have never sweated before or since, 
and in twelve minutes we succeeded in putting 
things to rights. During the whole time we 
worked it seemed to us as though Fritz had 
concentrated every one of his guns on that 


particular section of the front for our special 
benefit. The very earth shook, and some of the 
shot ploughed the ground so near us as to half- 
bury some of us in dirt and gravel. 

Jim Harrigan, from Alberta, who is a friend 
of the district missionary and hands round the 
hymn-books to us when the good man comes to 
our train—for we live in railway-cars—actually 
ejaculated some very big swear-words. 

Lieutenant P—— didn’t say much; he just 
kept cool, urging us to get through with the job 
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as quickly as possible, directing operations, 
and giving a hand himself in the work. The 
only mishap was that which happened to Mac 
Manus. He fell flat on his back, shouting, 
“ Jee-rusalem, I’m done,” and lay pertectly 
still until Tom Dixon turned him over and asked 
him in what part he had been hit. 

“In the middle of the back,” he exclaimed, 
breathlessly, in a faint voice. “I feel all my 
blood running away.” 

Dixon felt him over and turned his electric- 
torch on MacManus’s back. “Why, man,” 
he said, “ just get up, there’s nothing the matter 
with you.” 
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A clod of wet grass had hit him very hard 
in the back taking all his breath away, leaving 
a disagreeable sensation of wet running down 
his spine. 

It certainly did not look like putting up the 
bridge that night. 

“Well, lads,” said Lieutenant P——, who 
when at home is an engineer on the C.P.R., 
“JT don’t like giving this job up, but if we go 
on we can’t build the bridge in face of such a 
fire, and probably most of us will be ‘ napoo.’ 
If I go on I shall run the risk of losing all of you 
and the bridge material as well. We must go 
back and wait for another opportunity.” 

It was at this stage that Sergeant Rafferty, 
whose father was an Irishman before he came 
out to Alberta, and who was noted in the corps 
for his inventive mind, rapidly whispered a 
few words to the officer. 

Lieutenant P—— seemed to think hard a 
minute or so, and then said: “ Well, it might 
succeed. We will try it, anyway.” 

Rafferty’s plan was this. Just behind us, 
a hundred yards betore entering the cutting, 
there was a siding, used foi trucks in constructing 
the line. 

The plan was for the train to run back to this 
siding, rapidly uncouple the end car, in which we 
carried the material, and then, with half-a-dozen 
of us on board the front truck, to “ring the 
changes” on Fritz by running back with the 
engine as though we had abandoned the attempt 
to build the bridge. ‘Ihe rest of us would push 
the loaded truck back into the cutting, wait till 
all was quiet, and then haul it down to the road- 
way, five hundred yards distant, where we were 
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to span the bridge. It was a bold plan, and much 
depended upon our being able to carry out the 
uncoupling without the enemy seeing through 
our stratagem. Then everybody wanted to 
stop, nobody wanted to go back with the engine. 

As soon as the plan was settled, it was put 
into execution. We ran back out of the cutting 
on to the siding, uncoupled the last truck with- 
out being seen, and then the engine and front 
truck got back on to the main track, and with 
the driver and three men began travelling back. 
It was an anxious moment for the remainder 
of us lying down on the wet grass under the 
loaded truck. Presently some more flares 
were sent up, and the train moving back must 
have been visible to the German observers, 
for the shell-firing in the cutting presently 
ceased, and was directed more towards the rear. 
Alter three or tour shots in the direction ot the 
retreating train the firing ceased altogether, Fritz 
being apparently satisfied that the train had 
been compelled to return under his heavy fire. 

We waited tor another twenty minutes, and 
all being quiet, we began to push the truck slowly 
into the cutting. It was heavy-going, but we 
got through the cutting and down to the roadway 
without further mishap. We unloaded the 
truck and laid out the bridge parts. Occasiun- 
ally, when the enemy’s flares were uncomtort- 
ably bright, we stopped and lay down, but by 
morning we had got the bridge fixed. We 
were all fagged out when breakfast-time came, 
but the work had been carried through. For 
my part, I do not want many similar experiences 
to the night when for halt an hour we were 
on a train enveloped by shell-fire. 


II.—CROSSING THE CANAL. 


By R. H. 


A humorous little story from the Egyptian Front, describing the trials of a despatch orderly in 
crossing the Suez Canal at night. 


O easy!” I heard Jerry M. say 
during our first bathing parade at 
| Shalufa, on the Suez Canal. He was 
@| referring to the feat of swimming 
across the channel and back again. 
We watched him as he stripped and plunged 
in from the sandbag diving-place. Before he 
had reached half-way he had turned and was 
swimming quickly back again. 
“What’s the matter, Jerry? Is the water 
too cold?” someone jeered. 
2 “Nol” cy aneaty erry, with a sheepish grin. 
But those blinkin’ porpoises send a cold shiver 


down your spine. You are wondering at every 
stroke if one is going to dive into the middle 
of your back.” 

Nerves are unfortunate things to possess, and 
Jerry had them badly. Some accident, I 
think, did the damage, and the work he had to 
do didn’t help matters. He was despatch 
orderly at the signal-office on the east bank 
of the Canal. which entailed many crossings, 
both during the day and at night-time. 

Incredible as it may seem, Jerry, although 
an accomplished swimmer, dared not swim across 
the Canal. 
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Now a pontoon is about the safest method 
of getting from one bank to another. Even to 
a man who cannot swim it is perfectly safe. 
Yet Jerry was nervous. He had heard that a 
mule-team had broken through the rails of a 
boat at El Ferdan and several of them were 
drowned. As a result, I have seen him waiting 
until the pontoon was fairly clear and then 
kecping rigidly to the centre. 

Even the ferry had its terrors for him. The 
more so because he had been standing on the 
bank on one occasion when a large vessel, in 
dropping anchor to avoid running down a tug, 
pulled up the cables and siphon and carried a 
ferry-load of camels down the Canal. 

Jerry had, in fact, an imaginative mind 
stimulated by badly-tuned nerves and a chronic 
thirst. When crossing the ferry, amidst the 
smell. of garlic-eating “ gyppas”’ and the slob- 
bering noise of evil-smelling camels, he was 
constantly expecting a tug to foul the chains 
with its propeller, or the animals on board to 
break the almost unbreakable railings which 
enclosed them. 

His béte noire, however, was crossing at night. 
Then, when the human mind is most active 
and the imagination running riot, he could see 
malicious goblins gibbering from the dark waters 
at his nervousness and beckoning him into 
their murky playground. 

One such night he carried some exceptionally 
late despatches to the west bank, and found on 
reaching the jetty that the boatmen had gone 
for the night, taking their oars and the lantern 
with them. Jerry was not lacking in the sense 
of duty; and, knowing where the oars were 
kept, he carried them down to the boat and 
pushed off alone for the far bank. After deliver- 
ing most of his despatches and walking from 
camp to camp for the best part of an hour in 
search of the transport officer, he returned to 
the boat. 

It was a pitch-black night ; not a star shone 
in the sky to serve him in place of the lantern 
which he ought to have been carrying. 

He was preparing to push off out of the 
shadows of the jetty under which the boat lay, 
when he observed a patrol-boat in the shape 
ef an armed tug coming up-stream. So silent 
was the beat of the propeller that it might have 
been towed by an invisible wire. 

Jerry, remembering the rule about carrying 
a lantern at night, decided to lie “ doggo” 
until it had passed and then slip across under 
cover of the inky blackness. But fate was 
against him. Not for nothing had the Navy 
earned its name for vigilance. The commander 
of that particular patrol-boat had unusually 
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sharp sight,and spotted the boat with its occu- 
pant lying under the jetty. The fact thar 
Jerry never offered to move added to his sus- 
Picions, although Jerry didn’t know it. 

When the patrol-boat had got well up-stream 
Jerry pulled out from the side as quietly as 
he was able with the heavy oars, intending to 
get straight across to the other side and escape 
detection by rowing down-stream to the other 
jetty under the shadow of the bank. 

As he shot out into the mid-current the 
patrol-boat came round like the swirl of a shark 
on its helpless victim, and to his horror Jerry 
saw the snaky length of a light gun trained on 
him from a range that precluded misses. He 
mumbled some prayers and pulled frantically 
for the protecting shadow of the opposite bank. 
Gone were his reasoning powers. which might 
have suggested the obvious method of shouting 
and letting them know he was a friend. Gone 
was every shred of sanity at the sight of the 
pitiless muzzle, which might vomit forth death 
any second. What little nerve he had oozed 
out at his feet, which felt like blocks of ice. 

Not a sound proceeded from the gunboat ; 
not even a friendly hail asking him to stop and 
be examined. It simply crept along in silence, 
dogging him like a ghost of ill-omen, waiting 
its time to strike. The very silence froze his 
lips in childish terror. 

He could feel his limbs cracking with the 
strain, yet the thought of that grinning muzzle 
kept him at it. His lungs protested more at 
each successive breath until he fclt he could 
not take another. 

Why didn’t they fire? He was crossing at 
night with no lamp, against regulations. Why 
didn’t they shoot and put an end to the strain ? 
He was incapable of speech and that would be 
the end. Never a shot came, and before he knew 
it he had reached the jetty. The welcome voice 
of the sentry who had seen him off came to him. 

“Ts that you, Jerry ?” 

“Ye-es!”” he whispered, feebly. 

Then from out of the darkness came a sten- 
torian bellow from the patrol-boat :-— 

“Sentry, ahoy! What is that boat travelling 
without a light for and who is aboard ? ” 

“Orderly with despatches, sir. No lamp 
here!” answered the sentry for poor Jerry. 

“For two pins I’d have sunk her. Don’t 
let it occur again,” bellowed the voice. But 
a chorus of laughter from the atter-deck belied 
the ferocious statement. 

Jerry realized that they had been “ pulling 
his leg.” 

His next experience of a night crossing came 
nigh being his last. 


“He mumbled some prayers and pulled frantically for the protecting shores of the opposite bank.” 


His regiment was celebrating the anniversary 
of its landing on the Peninsula, and the thirsty 
souls in camp made merry. 

Now Jerry was as brave as a buffalo when the 
torturing thirst had been quenched and his 
sand-roughed palate washed by liberal potations 
of rum. He always vowed that it was the thirst 
that made him nervous. 

Being one of the glorious band who braved 
hell on Gallipoli he sat and yarned with the old 
hands until late. Forgotten was the fact that 
at eight o’clock he was due at the signal-office 
for duty. Gone was the memory of his last 
nightmare crossing. For two hours he sat 
in the canteen living the landing on the shores of 
Gallipoti over again. 

He told the tale of a certain general who was 
riding up the gully when a shell exploded just 
in front of him. There was a roar of laughter 
as he mimicked the voice of the general as he 
turned round to some paralyzed men and 
shouted :— 

“Now, then, my men; don’t stand there 
like owls in the light. Get that bally hole 
filled in if you don’t want me to break my neck 
in it.” 

Someone replied to this with the yarn about 
a Lancashire officer who thought he had spotted 
a sniper. Crawling along until he had reached 
a mound immediately behind the Turk, who 


lay with rifle in front as if just about to fire, 
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the officer leaped over the 
bank. With the butt end of 
his revolver he dealt the Turk a 
» smashing blow on the head. 
, At this stage of the yarn the 
men of the new drafts, who had 
been listening with their mouths 
gaping, looked at each other, 
as the speaker paused, won- 
dering where the 
point of the yarn 
came in. 

“And what hap- 
pened?” someone 
ventured. 

“ Well!” grinned 
the narrator. “He 
hopped off that 
Turk in two shakes 
and dashed off down 
“to the sanitary sec- 
tion for disinfect- 

‘ants. The Turk had 
» been dead a week 
or two.” 

Jerry was about 
to begin another 

yarn when a hand fell on his shoulder. 

“Come along, Jerry. It’s five to eight,” 
one of the night relief said. 

“Hang it! Id clean forgotten,” cried Jerry, 
draining the last contents of his mug. 

Crossing the Canal held no terrors for him 
that night. He went on duty like a soldier 
bor, although he had to pull himself together 
several times as he fell in with the signal-office 
relief. : 

When they reached the office, Jerry felt 
sleepy ; and as things seemed quiet he settled 
down under his blanket and great-coat for the 
night. About ten o’clock a special S.P. came 
from headquarters, and Jerry, a little unsteady 
on the feet, was turned out of bed. 

There was just time to catch the last boat 
across, and ‘the despatch was delivered and its 
envelope franked in the best regulation manner. 

But Jerry had forgotten to ask the boatmen 
to wait for him; and on arriving back at the 
jetty he found them gone and the boat tied 
up on the opposite side. 

On one occasion Jerry recollected asking an 
officer what he should do in such a predicament 
as this, and had received the sarcastic reply: 
“ Swim it!” 

There were three other things he could have 
done: stayed on the west bank the night ; 
walked to the west bank signal - office and 
*phoned for someone to bring a boat across ; 
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or, simplest of all, strolled down the path and 
yelled across to the sentry farther down. 

Yet only the officer’s reply occurred to Jerry. 
He may have been in an heroic mood, with 
visions of decorations at Buckingham Palace. 
Or perhaps the drinks he had mixed had flooded 
the department of his brain which turned out 
ideas. At any rate, only one idea survived the 
flood, and that was: “ Swim it.” 

The material was ready to hand on the R.E. 
wharf for building a raft to float his clothes 
and despatch-case across. A couple of planks 
and some telegraph-wire formed his craft ; and 
carefully placing his clothes in the centre he 
waded out. 

Not a sound broke the silence,and only a 
solitary light on the opposite bank, mirrored 
in the water like the vellow flame of a candle, 
showed him his objective. The water did not 
feet very cold and was rather pleasing after the 
heat of the day—and the canteen. He swam 
out strongly from the bank, pushing the raft 
in front of him and gliding easily through the 
water. Into his disordered brain came a picture 
of his other self with the thirst and the nerves. 
He almost laughed aloud, but feared to attract 
the notice of any stray sentry. 

Was he really the person who walked down 
the centre of the pontoon-bridge and regarded 
every tug-boat that passed the ferry with nervous 
dread? Impossible ! 

Lazily he turned on to his breast to calculate 
how far he had progressed. Then he gave a 
plunge that nearly upset his cranky raft, 
for the light of the jetty on the opposite shore, 
which ought to have been a hundred yards on 
his left, was now receding about a hundred yards 
on his right. $ 

What had happened ? 

He glanced round in dismay at the bank from 
which he had started and noticed that he was 
rapidly approaching the second R.E. jetty, 
which was a quarter of a mile past the sentry’s 
hut. 

What little false courage remained oozed 
away with the current, and he kicked franti- 
cally for the opposite shore until he was com- 
pletely exhausted. Then, clinging desperately 
to the frail raft, his sole hope, he drifted in 
a semi-unconscious condition with the stream. 

At Shalufa, about that time of the night and 
at that season, a strong current races towards 
the Bitter Lakes. But Jerry was unaware 
of this. 

Presently, when he recovered consciousness 
sufficiently to realize his position, his imagina- 


tion ran riot. The effect of the drink had wom 
off, and he was chilled to the bone. He tried 
to remember what depth the Canal was and 
wondered if he would sink right to the bottom 
when he was drowned, or float half-way down 
and be cut to pieces by the propellers of passing 
ships. He tried to pierce the blackness and 
saw porpoises in every shape and size. He 
wondered if their skins were of the nutmeg- 
grater type like a shark’s, and hoped he would 
drown before they began flaying him alive. 

From this mental jumble he was brought 
back to material things by the feel of the raft 
in his grip, and the thought that as long as he 
stuck to this he could float calmed his apprehen- 
sions. 

All men have some courage, and what little 
Jerry had with his bad nerves came to his 
rescue now. He commenced swimming again 
and found he was making good progress. The 
east bank seemed nearer, although he must 
already have drifted a mile down-stream. He 
was just calculating how much farther he must 
drift before he touched shore when a neat spark 
of light shot up from the shore followed by the - 
sound of a shot, and a small column of water 
jumped up somewhere near him. 

Wherever his heart had been before it seemed 
to jump into his throat at that moment and 
choke him. Before he could let out the yell 
he intended a second shot followed the first, 
and the spray fell on his face from the plunge 
of the bullet, and the cry he gave would have 
waked Rip Van Winkle from his sleep. 

“Who are yer?” came from the bank. 
“ And what are yer doing there at this time of 
the night ?” : 

Jerry’s indignation fired his sense of humour. 

“Swimming the bloomin’ channel! What do 
you think ?” he replied. 

The whole outpost had been roused by this 
time; and, with the exception of the sentry, 
they followed him down-stream and pulled him 
out. 

There his troubles ended. A rub down with 
a rough towel—Army issue—brought back some 
of the circulation and warmth. After a run 
up and down the path he was nearly himself 
again and set off on the return journey to Shalufa. 

The signal master questioned him about being 
away so long when he arrived back at the office. 

“ Couldn’t get a boat,” replied Jerry. 

“ How did you get across ?” asked the signal 
master. 

“ Swam it,” replied Jerry, laconically. 

But not a man on that night relief betieved it. 


ees 


Miss Marie Harrison, 


=O become a reporter is to set out on 
the road of adventure. Modern war, 
which is essentially repressive, limits 
the reporter’s field of activities. 
Hampered at every turn by military 
restrictions, the vagaries of censors, and the 
difficulty of getting about quickly, the reporter’s 
life is not so adventurous as in days of peace, 
But at all times it is interesting ; at all times it 
holds the possibility of queer experiences, and 
these are shared as freely by the women of the 
newspaper world as by the men. 

My own small adventures are not thrilling in 
the light of the extraordinary achievements of 
the great war correspondents of other days, or 
by the famous men of our own time. But they 
may interest those who do not know newspaper 
life from the inside, especially from the inside 
as it affects the woman reporter. 

In looking back on my three and a half years 
of staff work for London newspapers I recall an 
incident of the first week of the war as one of the 
strangest experiences I have had. This was a 
night which I spent on a mud-hopper in the 
Humber. . 

On the Friday before war was declared I was, 
with dozens of other correspondents, in the North 
of Ireland, expecting the great rebellion. Every 
reporter in Belfast on that day was recalled to 
London. While I live I shall remember the last 
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week-end before the war, the last week-end of 
peace. One moment I was among the crowds 
outside Buckingham Palace, another at one or 
other of the Embassies, another in the office 
waiting while the tape ticked out messages 
from all parts of the world. Then on the 
Monday evening I was hurried off to Hull. 

My instructions were to hire a car, to learn 
to drive in case my chauffeur were commandeered, 
and to arrange, if necessary, for a fleet of pigeons 
to carry messages. To-day it all sounds a little 
unreal, a little melodramatic. But these were 
hours of dreadful uncertainty. We had not yet 
achieved the glorious victory of the first Battle 
of Ypres, which secured for us the safety of the 
French ports and so of our own shores. No one 
knew whether or not a huge German army would 
land on the English coast. So it came about 
that from the Tweed to the Thames the coast 
was dotted with newspaper people waiting for 
great events. 

The first event we expected was a big naval 
battle, and within twenty-four hours after news 
of the declaration of war had been flashed across 
the wires of the world came the first rumour that 
a hospital ship was heading for the Humber 
with hundreds of wounded aboard. As the 
hours passed the rumour assumed a more 
definite shape ; preparations were made at the 
hospitals, the harbour-master confirmed the 
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story, and as night approached the reporters 
drifted down to the docks to keep vigil in the 
long hours. Here was the first rebuff. Orders 
were issued that no one would be allowed inside 
the dock gates after they had been closed for the 
night. The authorities were pleasant, sym- 
pathetic even, but they insisted that they must 
carry out their instructions. 

Every reporter in Hull that night wanted to 
send to his paper the best story of the coming 
home of the first wounded. Whether or not we 
should be able to speak to the men was doubtful ; 
the point was that we should be there to tell 
what we saw when the first hospital ship came 
to port with its frail cargo of wounded. 

I managed to detach myself from my colleagues, 
and unnoticed I slipped into the docks and hid 
behind a barrel until after the gates were closed. 
I knew that I should have to find some other 
hiding-place, or I should most surely be seen by 
sentr:es. Not far distant I noticed close to the 
dock-side a small, dirty dredger, known col- 
loquially as a mud-hopper. I went up, calling 
softly for the captain. A  grimy-faced man 
smoking appalling tobacco appeared. I told him 
I wanted hospitality for the night. Before he 


could recover from surprise I had slipped down 
a rope ladder and scrambled aboard. 

It turned out to be the strangest night I ever 
spent, and one of the happiest. The crew con- 
sisted of the captain, mate, cook, and chief 
engineer. They were all wearing greasy black 
clothes and their faces were as black as coal, but 
their hearts were the hearts of kindly and utterly 
good-natured seafaring men. They entered into 
the game of reporting with enthusiasm ; one of 
them kept watch for me during all the hours, 
looking out for the first signs of the ship. The 
remaining three and myself played whist with a 
dirty pack of cards produced by the cook. We 
drank cocoa out of cocoa-tins, and I listened to 
yarns such as men of the sea may tell; I had 
things to eat and rugs to cover me, and finally, 
when completely tired out, I rested for an hour 
in one of the bunks, happy, I am afraid, in the 
knowledge that my colleagues were pacing the 
roads ashore. My arrangements were all perfect. 
My chaufieur waited outside the gates, ready to 
rush to the post-office with my ‘‘ copy,” so that 
it might be wired at once to London. 

But the ship never came into port. I waited 
till eight o’clock in the morning, when I said 
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“The remaining three and myself played whist with a dirty pack of cards produced by the cook.” 


good-bye to my hosts and jo:ned my fellow- 
reporters, finding them very stiff and tired and 
cold. None of us had a story to write. But I 
at least had spent a most interesting night in 
company with these friendly sailors ; if it had 
been possible to get a “‘ scoop,” their help would 
surely have enabled me to beat my rivals. 

The Monday of the week following I was 
recalled from Hull. I arrived at my office at 
midnight, to learn that I must start for Belgium 
early in the morning. There was no chance of 
getting a passport. I had time to rush home 
for a copy of my birth certificate—which later 
proved to the British Consul in Brussels that I 
was English, not German, as he imagined, because 
I am fair—to pack a suit-case, say good-bye to 
my friends, and catch the first train for Dover. 

Those early days in Brussels were very wonder- 
ful—more wonderful, indeed, than we realized 
at the time. I met the first English nurses who 
arrived. I went about with Mme. Vandervelde 
in her relief work ; I talked to Millicent Duchess 
of Sutherlandabout her hospital plans ; I motored 
out to Louvain and Tirlemont with a Belgian 
journalist a few hours before those unhappy towns 
were destroyed; and I watched the refugees 
crowding into the stations. The night before the 


Germans seized Brussels I left for Ghent, in 
company with three other journalists—Mr. (now 
Captain) Ivor Castle, of Canadian fame, another 
Daily Mirror man, and a free-lance journalist. 
At Ghent our party was joined by the son of 
the editor of the Amsterdam Handelsblad, Mr. 
Robert Boissevain. It was arranged, after some 
days, that we should all cross to England to 
report for orders, because it was becoming 
impossible to communicate by wire. On the 
day of our departure we set off for the station in 
two parties, Mr. Boissevain and myself occupying 
one carriage. I happened also to be in charge 
of the Mirror camera. The first party started 
ahead of us; we followed, but by an extra- 
ordinary error our driver took us to the wrong 
station first, and when we arrived at the right 
station we found that the last train to Ostend 
had vanished with the three others aboard. 
The station was closed; no more tickets were 
to be issued, and we were told for comfort that 
the German army was quickly approaching the 
town. 

Not a car could be hired. We stopped a 
military car in vain. It was impossible to buy 
or steal or borrow so much as a bicycle or cart. 
Every means of transit had long since been 
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commandeered for the ill-equipped Belgian army. 
‘There was nothing to do but to walk to the 
frontier, and laden with luggage—most of which 
belonged to the others—we set off. I was 
particularly anxious to save the camera, as I 
knew that it contained valuable, even historic, 
films. But it seemed as if we should have to 
leave our luggage behind. 


She was entirely without means, but she gave me 
a curious little bit of Chinese ivory delicately 
carved as an expression of thanks. 

At Sas van Gent I discovered a post-office, 
from which I was able to wire to London. But 
our adventure was not quite over. The Dutch 
frontier was under martial law; we were ques- 
tioned closely at Terneuzen. We were not 


“*You are English ?” he cried. 


Then the idea of travelling by canal occurred 
tous. I remembered that one could journey by 
water from Ghent to a small village near Sas van 
Gent, in Holland. We made for the canal, but 
it was only with the greatest difficulty that we 
could persuade a man to take us along in his 
boat. He charged a pound a mile—cheap, I 
suppose, in those days of war. We were stopped 
on our way by a Belgian lady, who pitifully asked 
us to take her ; of course, we were glad to do so. 


“If only you could help me to escape!” 


allowed to go to our hotel except under armed 
escort, and after all our tiredness we were told 
that we must leave at five o’clock in the morning 
for Flushing. So in the grey cold of an August 
morning we steamed down the river to join the 
mail for England. 

The next time that I saw Flushing was a few 
wecks later, when Antwerp fell. I was there to 
meet the men of the Naval Brigade who had 
retreated into Holland—one of the saddest 
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episodes of the war. I saw these gallant fellows 
stumble into the station, footsore, hungry, 
thirsty, tired to death, with despair in their 
eyes. I saw them as they stood there waiting 
for the train that was to take them to Groningen, 
the little town in the far north where they are 
still interned. I watched them depart. But 
later in the same day I discovered a solitary 
British naval man among the strange crowd that 
filled the waiting-room. He had lost his com- 
pany, and he was standing there a lonely, un- 
happy figure, waiting for the night train to 
Groningen. I went up to him. 

“You are English ?”’ he cried. “If only you 
could help me to escape! I can stand fighting, 
T can face death, but I can’t tolerate the idea of 
internment in Holland.” 

I looked round to see the means of flight. 
Every entrance to the station was guarded ; not 
closely, perhaps, but sufficiently well to make it 
impossible for a man in British uniform to escape. 
“Wait here,” I whispered. I hurried out to 
find a Dutch woman who is the wife of a British 
engineer in Flushing. She was dining with an 
admiral of her country at the time, but with a 
kindness I cannot describe she immediately left 
him to hear what I had to say. We rushed to 
her house in her car, where she ransacked her 
husband’s wardrobe for clothes. I came out 
loaded with a brand-new suit, boots, muffler, and 
hat. I took them to my hotel, packed them in 
My suit-case, and strolled casually into the 
station. I bought some coffee, leaving the case 
by my sailor. As I passed I muttered, “‘ Change 
in the lavatory, and I’ll meet you here later.” 

In the meantime I had to find a ticket for the 
steamer, which was booked up for days ahead. 
No amount of gold would have bought a passage. 
Thad to appeal to kindness once more. In the 
watting-room I overheard an Englishman say 
that he had secured his passage for the journey 
on the following day. I went up to him, begging 
him to give me the ticket ‘for the man of the 
Naval Brigade. Though he was urgently needed 
in London, he at once agreed, and when my friend 
came out in “‘ civies ” a quarter of an hour later 
I gave him the ticket and bundled him on board 
ship, where he hid in the stokehold overnight. 
I did not see his happy, grateful face until he 
stood by the rails of the ship as it steamed away 
next morning. I met my friend later in London, 
where I learned that he had for years been a 
purser on the Orient Line, but had joined the 


Naval Brigade when war was declared. He is 
now a commissioned officer in His Majesty’s 
Navy. 

When I visited Groningen and saw our men 
in captivity there I was more than grateful that 
T had, through the kindnesses of casual acquain- 
tances in Flushing, been able to save at least one 
British sailor from war-long imprisonment. 

Reporting often means sleepless nights, the 
going without food ; it means endurance as well 
as initiative, patience as well as enthusiasm, 
There are many minor discomforts. I can travel 
as happily on a funny little Irish railway, where . 
the only light at night is from candles which 
you provide yourself, as on the Paris-Montreux 
express. I can sleep as readily in a third-rate 
village inn as in a Paris hotel of the most luxurious 
type. ‘These are unessentials. But one requires 
considerable humour and philosophy to meet 
with indifference the petty tyrannies of official- 
dom. On returning from Ireland, where I had 
been making investigations for a commissioned 
book in the spring of 1917, I found that I had 
offended Dublin Castle. ‘The authorities there 
complained to Scotland Yard, who ordered my 
arrest. My only offence was that, anxious to 
tell the glory of the Irish regiments, I had made’ 
some innocent inquiries about recruiting in a 
Wicklow village. As I had left Ireland before 
the wire was sent I was not arrested, and a 
few words with a detective explained. my 
innocence. 

I have done queer things, and I have seen 
queer things and met queer people. I have been 
asked by an editor to visit the bars of East-end 
public-houses to discover whether women are 
drinking more than they should; I have been 
invited to lunch in the servants’ hall when visiting 
a famous lady at her country house ; I watched 
the great fires at Silvertown after the explosion ; 
I have rushed about in cars after air raids ; but 
it is the small, funny little experiences of every 
day which make the reporter’s life so utterly 
fascinating. For every day brings its own 
adventure; you report at your office in the 
morning, not knowing whether you will be in 
England the same night. You leave it fully 
conscious of the fact that your door-bell may 
ring in the early hours with an urgent summons 
to duty. 

It is a life of romance and of unceasing interest, 
and when peace comes I look for still greater 
adventures. 


The Railway Conquest 
of the Bay. 


By HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE. 


An interesting account of the building of the 


Hudson Bay Railway. It has meant the con- 


struction of a line through virtually unknown territory full of lakes and swamps, and the creation 
of a modern port on the dreaded shores of Hudson Bay. By means of this new route the vast 
wheatfields of Western Canada are brought a thousand miles nearer to Burope. 


HAT the world war has overshadowed 
many daring enterprises that have 
been carried out by the engineer in 
all parts of the world is, perhaps, 
only natural, but his latest project in 
linking up the vast wheatfields of Western Canada 
with Hudson Bay by an iron road is certainly 
deserving of recognition. Indeed, it would 
seem as if the nations of the earth bordering 
on the northern seas have been waging a great 
contest in their eorts to defeat one another 
in reaching new ports and so procuring more 
direct and favourable outlets to the world’s 
markets. 

In Canada, Alaska, and Russia the engineer 
has accomplished daring feats in laying his 
rails to new ports. Russia long dreamed of 
new outlets on the White Sea and also in Eastern 
Siberia, and they have now been created, though 
their realization has been mainly due to the war. 
The narrow-gauge railway that ran from Petro- 
grad to Archangel in pre-war days has been 
replaced by a double broad-gauge track, along 
which steam powerful 
locomotives of the 
Mallet type, capable 
of hauling thousands 
of tons of freight. 
Far more daring from 
an engineering point 
of view was the trans- 
formation of the little 
fishing settlement of 
Novo Alexandrovsk, 
in Catherine Bay, on 
the Kola Peninsula, 
into a_ busy port. 
Although situated 
farther north than 
Archangel, lying as it 
does well within the 
Arctic Circle, the Gulf 
Stream, which here 
reaches the last stages 
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of its journey, prevents the formation oi 
more than a thin film of ice, and_ the 


mouth of the bay is always open. A six- 
hundred-and-fifty-mile double-tracked railway 
connects this new port with Petrograd. 


The line was built by American engineers. 
assisted by thousands of Russian labourers. It 
was commenced simultaneously at each end, 
and was only finished last summer. The difi- 
culties encountered were immense. The country 
through which it passes abounds in lakes and 
swamps. Several of these latter had to be 
drained and filled in before a suitable road 
could be obtained for the iron horse. On the 
Pacific a new terminus has also been created 
for the Trans-Siberian Railway—namely, on 
the River Amur, where piers, wharves, and docks 
have been built capable of handling thousands 
of tons of freight a day. 

Then American engineers have been busy in 
rushing to completion the five hundred mile 
of new lines in Alaska, sanctioned by their 
Government, in order to provide the mining 
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settlements with rapid communication with 


the coast towns. Canadian engineers may 
rightly be said to have accomplished greater 
wonders than any of the others, for they have 
pierced the Rockies and opened up a new outlet 
on -the Pacific at Prince Rupert, in British 
Columbia, and now on the east there is the new 
line to Hudson Bay, popularly known as the 
wheat road, for it is by this new route that 
Canada will in future send her grain, meat, 
and produce to Great Britain and Europe. 
The enterprise has entailed the construction 
. of a railway through a wilderness, for the terri- 
tory through which the line passes is uninhabited 
and only partially explored. Also, at the 
terminus on the Bay, a modern port had to be 
created. Before the coming of the railway, 
Port Nelson, the new 
terminus, was a small 
trading depot belong- 
ing to the Hudson 
Bay Company, where 
trappers, Indians, and 
Eskimos brought their 
furs and exchanged 
them for guns, ammu- 
nition, food, and other 
articles they needed. 
Wharves, piers, docks, 
grain elevators, and 
workshops had to be 
built, and a massive 
island raised in the sea 
over half a mile from 
the shore. Here the 
engineers had to carry 
on a stern battle 
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against ice and Arctic 
storms. Over and over 
again stagings were 
smashed by the ice and 
months of toil ruined. 

All told, this single 
enterprise has  de- 
manded an_ expendi- 
ture of three million 
two hundred thousand 
pounds. This vast sum 
has been spent by the 
Dominion Government 
upon a railway and a 
port which are only 
expected to be in full 
operation for two 
months out of the 
twelve. During the 
remainder of the 
greater part of the 
year the track will be buried under several 
feet of snow and the Bay closed to shipping 
through the Arctic ice. Yet there is no rail- 
way venture likely to prove so profitable as 
this unique line in the icy wilds of Northern 
Canada. 

It brings the great prairies and vast wheat- 
fields of Western Canada a thousand miles 
nearer to Liverpool. Winnipeg, Brandon, Regina, 
Calgary, Prince Albert, and Edmonton—the 
great collecting points of Western Canada— 
are brought from one thousand and sixty-one 
to one thousand two hundred and ninety-six 
miles nearer Port Nelson than they are to 
Montreal. As the latter and Port Nelson are 
about the same distance from Liverpool— 
namely, some two thousand nine hundred 


| 
| 
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miles—it means that the prairie provinces of 


from any 


ger traffic which the railwy 


Western Canada are thus brought a thousand would naturally handle during the time it wa 


miles, at least, nearer to the Mother Country. 


in operation. Thus in four years the railway 


Characteristic view of the country through which tne railway runs—low-lying and swampy. 


It is contended that if the new harbour is 
only open two months of the year it could easily 
handle twenty million bushels of wheat in addi- 
tion to a considerable quantity of produce. 
The saving of freight on the wheat alone would 
amount to about seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds, while the saving on provisions, 
poultry, and cattle that the line would also 
carry would be quite another two hundred and 


—— — 


A summer camp of the engineers during the construction of the line. 


fifty thousand pounds, or a total sum of one 
million pounds sterling in a single season of 
This is quite apart 


two months’ duration. 


should pay for itself. Now the engineers report 
the existence of minerals along the route, and 
if these were tapped and found to be of value, 
additional profits again would naturally be 
made. 

The decision to build such a railway was 4 
bold one, for the territory around Hudson Bay 
was regarded as only a fit habitation for Eskimos, 
and the only people that entered it were trappers 


in search of animals for their skins. The original 
idea was to run the line from Le Pas, a point on 
the Saskatchewan River, in Northern Manitote, 
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The first long bridge. 


the railhead of the Canadian Northern system, 
to Fort Churchill, four hundred and eighty miles 
distant. An examination of the winter con- 
ditions showed that this fort was “ too open.” 
When the winter ice breaks up in the Bay it is 
carried forward by the tides and currents, and 
naturally any pier or breakwater built out from 
the shore would have to be of enormous strength 
to withstand the pressure. In the end it was 
decided to run the line to Port Nelson, farther 
south, some four hundred and twenty-four miles 
from Le Pas. 

Two whole seasons were spent in mapping out 
the route, and the surveyors endured great hard- 
ships, suffering in winter from the intense cold 
and from plagues of mosquitoes and flies in the 
hot brief summer. No accurate maps were at 
that time in existence 
of either the Churchill 
or Nelson rivers, and 
very little was known 
as to the topography 
of the country. It is, 
for the most part, flat, 
but intersected with 
numerous streams, 
lakes, and marshes. 
For miles the whole 
surface is covered with 
a thick blanket of 
water-soaked moss, 
forming a delightful 
carpet to the fect of 
the casual visitor, but 
to the man who has 
to travel it day after 
day it is extremely 
fatiguing. In the 


It crosses the Saskatchewan River at Le Pas. 
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summer the surveyors 
did most of their work 
from canoes, using dog- 
teams in the winter. 
They were considerably 
hindered by — snow- 
storms, which confined 
them to their tents for 
days together. In the 
Barren Lands, which 
extend some distance 
to the south of Fort 
Churchill, the party en- 
countered great herds 
of caribou and moose 
and the quaint musk- 
; - ox. The wolves tried to 
s get at their provisions, 
and what with fighting 
snowstorms, enduring 
the bitter cold in winter and the mosquitoes in 
summer, the lot of the engineers was anything 
but an enviable one. All the time, too, they 
had to take accurate measurements of the 
country and map out a practical route for the 
railway. In the end, however, they succeeded 
in locating a line from Le Pas to Port Nelson, 
only twenty-three miles longer than an air-line 
between these two places. 

The route having been decided upon, the work 
was at once put in hand. With the exception of 
a small stretch through granite country and the 
rivers over which the rails are carried, the line 
may be described as one continuous emhank- 
ment. Before the latter could be built, however, 
it was necessary to drain the country, and for 
this purpose numerous large off-take ditches 


One of the oumerous cataracts on the Nelson River—the White Mud Fall. 
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were dug and in some cases a very complicated ~ 
system of drainage undertaken. On account 
of the swampy character of the ground horses 
could not be used except at isolated places, and 
the whole four hundred and twenty-four miles 
may be said to have been built by hand. 

It was only during the brief summer that work 
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was rushed to Port Nelson to transform this 
Arctic settlement into a modern port. Som 
travelled overland by dog-teams, while othen 
were carried thither in the specially chartered 
Newfoundland sealing- ships, which brought 
material and stores to the port during the two 
months that the Bay is open. 


In the first 


Track-layer at work on th 


on the line proper could be carried out. The 
five hundred men engaged upon the undertaking 
were not then discharged, but occupied in erecting 
trestles and bridges over the various rivers and 
in hauling up supplies and storing material along 
the route ready for the following season. It was 
impossible to do any hauling during the summer 
owing to the presence of the water-soaked moss 
and numerous swamps. In winter, . however, 
when the lakes and ground were frozen solid, 
material was rushed up for the following summer’s 
work. The winter labour on the bridges was 
very trying. Often work had to be suspended 
for days together on account of the storms. On 
such occasions the men had to lash down their 
tools and machinery to prevent their being 
blown away in the fierce gales. What surprised 
the men most was the presence of Polar bears 
so far inland. They were encountered and shot 
forty and fifty miles from the sea. The two 
longest bridges on the eastern portion of the 
route are those over the Nelson River at Manitou 
Rapids, a thousand feet in Jength, and the other 
of three thousand feet across the Lower Nelson 
at the Kettle Rapids. At the Manitou Rapids 
two men lost their lives through being upset in 
a canoe while attempting to negotiate them. 
While the rails were thus being laid across the 
wilderness another army of five hundred men 


Neo 


¢ Hudson Bay Railway. 


season of operations these vessels landed nineteed 
thousand tons of machinery, lumber, tools, and 
stores on the shores of the Bay. The first task 
was to erect sleeping-bunks for the men. Seven 
barracks were built capable of accommodati 
in all a thousand men, as well as a dining- 
with a seating capacity for five hundred, and ® 
fully-equipped hospital with a resident surgeoa 
and nurses. Fortunately, serious accidents were 
rare, though there were many cases of frost-bite 
A powerful wireless station was next 
which was in constant communication with the 
one put up at Le Pas. The wireless station ut 
doubtedly did much to keep the men together, 
for it gave them news of the outside wo! 
Every day it posted war bulletins and other items 
of intelligence. : 

On account of the “ flats,” or sandbanks, and 
the low-lying nature of the shore it was necessary 
to carry out extensive dredging operations, 
to erect, half a mile or so from the land, a cigal- 
shaped island alongside which large ships co 
lie. A dredger was towed round from Mon 
and a number of scows, or flat-bottomed barges 
were built at Port Nelson to carry the excaval 
material away and dump it in deep water. 

The artificial island referred to lies off 
mouth of the Nelson River, two thousand four 
hundred feet from the shore, Its erection was ® 
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clever piece of work. First, numerous strong 
timber “ cribs” were built upon the shore— 
huge wooden boxes without tops or bottoms. 
Their sides were further strengthened with thick 
plates of steel. When ready, they were towed 
out to the desired spot and there sunk. Four 
groups of eight piles each were then driven deep 
into the ocean-bed at their interior corners, to 
which the cribs were firmly bolted. ‘The water 
was then pumped out and the interior filled with 
broken stones, over which a thick layer of con- 
crete was laid. The island is connected with the 
mainland by a series of seventeen spans of one 
hundred and forty feet each in length. The 
spans rest on massive piers. They were built up 
by sinking cribs and driving piles, much in the 
same way as was the island, though on a smaller 
scale. Thus access is gained to the island-wharf 
by a kind of bridge. 

A massive breakwater of stones and rubble 
was built some distance off the port. This is 
destined to fulfil a double purpose—to protect 
the waters of the port from storms and divert 
much of the heavy Arctic ice that drifts south- 
wards in the spring. A number of wharves were 
also built running out two hundred and sixty 
feet into deep water. Two of these were 
badly damaged by the moving ice and had to 
be rebuilt. On the whole, however, the island, 
piers, and other water structures have withstood 
the pressure of the ice well, and, the breakwater 
being finished, there is now no longer any fear 
from this quarter. 

While ice and storms were the terror during 
the winter months, sudden fires gave the engineers 
considerable anxiety in the summer. The country 
is covered with a layer of moss, on which live 
the caribou, moose, and other creatures of the 
Far North. In hot weather this becomes as dry 
as powder, and the slightest spark from an 
engine, a carelessly-thrown match, or a cigarette 
would instantly start a fire. Several occurred, 
and on one occasion it looked as if the whole 
port would be involved. At times the entire 
camp had to be called out to battle with these 


sudden conflagrations. As one of the engineers 
remarked, there was plenty of incident. They 
waited for weeks for the appearance of the 
steamer Alette, which was bringing them a cargo 
of a million feet of lumber. When some distance 
from the port she encountered a gale and became 
a total wreck. By herculean etforts, however, 
and at no little peril, they managed to salve 
seven hundred thousand feet of the timber. 

A number of men were told off to erect beacon- 
lights on the islands in the Bay, and also on 
prominent headlands, and at points along the 
Hudson Strait. Over a score of these have been 
installed. They are all automatic lights, and 
will ensure safe navigation. In landing on the 
islands and scaling the headlands the men 
engaged in erecting these lights met with many, 
adventures. On one occasion they had to beat 
a hasty retreat through the sudden appearance 
of a Polar bear. 

It was the intention of the Dominion Govern- 
ment to ship the wheat from the new port in 
the five Newfoundland sealing steamers that 
had been used for transporting material and 
stores during the period of construction. These 
vessels have since been acquired by Russia, and 
it is now proposed that the Government should 
build a special fleet of their own. The ordinary 
tramp steamer is hardly suitable, for the vessels 
must possess strong kecls and sides, because of 
the presence of ice even during the navigable 
seasons. 

When the Bay is closed, the vessels could be 
used in carrying grain from Quebec to Europe 
during November and December, and from 
Halifax and St. John during the later winter 
months. They would thus be kept employed 
practically the year round. This proposal will 
probably be adopted, and to the people of the 
Mother Country it should mean cheaper bread, 
meat, and butter, for the saving in freight will 
be enormous. Thus the Hudson Bay Railway 
should benefit Great Britain as well as add 
greatly to the general prosperity of our go-ahead 
Dominion of the West. 


Erecting the central span of the bridge at Manitou Rapids. 


Our “Happy Family” included a baby elephant from Sumatra, an orang-outang from the same island, and a cassowary from Ceram, 
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By Dr J. F. SCHELTEMA. 
Llustrated by J. A. Shepherd. 


A humorous account of the behaviour and antics of a number of strange pets—an orang-outang, 
a baby elephant, cassowary, and dogs—that belonged to a party of colonials in Singapore. 


Sy E were three friends, living together 
e\ m™| at Singapore, in a large, commodious 
wy house on a hill that overlooked the 
yy, roadstead. The capacious stables 
aK offered plenty of room for our horses 
and ponies, and the extensive grounds, sloping 
down from the highway to the water’s edge, 
swarmed with the dogs we kept in great number 
and variety, from a high-bred setter of noble 
pedigree to nondescript curs of the type called 
gladaq by the Malays—low mongrels, pariahs of 
the canine race, that multiplied exceedingly. 
We gloried, furthermore, in a cassowary from 
Ceram, a baby elephant from Sumatra, and an 
orang-outang from the same island—my private 
property. Orang-outang means “ man of the 
woods,” and a very appropriate name it is, 
because this highly intelligent representative of 
the genus monkey possesses almost human 
characteristics with a reasoning faculty nothing 
less than marvellous. 

My specimen was not so much a man as a 
woman, or rather a young girl of the woods. 
Named Sophia, she displayed a truly feminine 
spirit of curiosity, and a talent for imitation 


that excited the wonder of all who beheld her. 
She took her afternoon ride on a tricycle pre 
sented to her by a circle of juvenile admirers, 
But she was not faultless, and at times could be 
very naughty. She was most naughty when 
under the influence of strong drink, for, not 
withstanding her tender age, she had—I grieve 
to say it—an inconveniently loose lip. She knew 
the location of the wine-cellar far too well, and 
did not scruple to take advantage of that know- 
ledge whenever our Tamby butler forgot to lock 
its door and bar its windows. Stealthily pur- 
loining a bottle or two, preferably of champagne, 
or some sweet cordial, she would retire to 4 
quiet corner, neatly knock off the necks to get 
at the contents, and then indulge without stint 
or measure. Getting hilarious and uproarious 
she would soon divulge, by her unseemly pranks, 
what had happened. ‘Then, mounting her tricycle, 
she repaired sometimes to the public strett, 
swaying from one side to the other, barked at 
by the disgusted dogs, certainly not an edifying 
sight to see. Or, afraid of punishment, she tr 

to conceal her disgraceful condition, but gavé 
herself away in the most stupid fashion. In her 


fuddled state she had no 
more sense than the 
ostrich, believing that if 
she only hid her head 
under an old carpet or 
in a piece of matting, 
when she was unable to 
see her pursuers, she could 
not by any possibility be 
seen herself and brought 
to book. 

To prevent Sophia be- 
coming a confirmed 
drunkard strict orders 
were issued to the ser- 
vants to keep an eye on 
her, and to remove all 
temptation from her path. 
This had the desired 
effect, and we congratu- 
lated ourselves upon her 
being cured of her dipso- 
mania, until a frightful 
incident occurred, owing 
to her putting in an 
appearance at a most 
inopportune moment. We 
were giving a dinner, 
and, as usual on such 


occasions, Sophia had been consigned to her cage 
in the servants’ quarters. After the first course 
the conversation was just beginning to get 
animated, when one of our lady guests startled 
the whole table by screaming loudly and fainting 


‘When under the influence of wioe she would moutt her tricycle and 
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Sophia, the orang-outang, wat, sad to relate, addicted to 
drink, 


Sophia 


fn the arms of her neigh- 
bour. Listening to that 
neighbour's tale of his 
adventures on a visit to 
the Shan States, she had 
been horrified by a long, 
reddish-brown hairy arm 
groping beside her for her 
untouched glass of Chateau 
¥quem. Sophia, sociably 
inclined, and fretting at 
her solitary fimprisonment, 
had escaped {to join our 
festive board. Fascinated 
by the sparkling wine, 
and her unholy craving 
having been whetted by 
long abstinence, she had 
not confined herself to 
mere enjoyment of our 
company, but trespassed 
still farther, committing 
a gross breach of decorum 
in an effort to appro- 
priate the cup that cheers, 
and alas! inebriates. 
Ignominiously chased and 
captured, she was securely 
chained to check her 


inroads on the dining-room. But nothing we 
did or said could altogether pacify our guest, and 
our dinner, far from being a success, ended 
prematurely in gloom. 

had covered our heads with shame, 


ride through the street, barked at by the dogs. 
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and to teach her nicer manners I 
kept her in durance for quite a 
while. The thing she clearly liked 
least about it was her treatment 
on a par with the monkeys of less 
distinguished ancestry, or of no claims 
to social standing at all. They were 
kept on their chains in the stables, 
amusing the horses with their frolics 
and scaring the chickens away from 
the mangers. Sulky and brooding 
over her humiliation, she began at 
last to refuse food. So my heart 
softened towards her, and gradu- 
ally I gave her back the freedom 
to which she was accustomed 
and for which she pined, liber- 
ating her on parole, as it were. 
She appreciated my clemency, 
insinuating herself into my con- 
fidence by an exemplary be- 
haviour. Anyway, I preferred 
to put this construction 
on her apparent deter- 
mination to turn over 
a new leaf, though my 
friends said that it was 
not repentance and a 
moral regeneration 
which induced her to 
mend her ways, but the 
incessant watch on her 
movements on the part 
of the servants, who 
had been made respon- 4 
sible for her possible 0 
misconduct. The sequel 
of these reminiscences 
will disclose whose 
opinion corresponded best with the crowning 
episode of Sophia’s career. 

Breakfast, with us a very early meal, brought 
us all together in the open gallery at the back 
of the house. Sophia occupied a high chair near 
the president of the table, reviewing the scene 
as from a throne. The cassowary, lifting its 
helmeted head on its brilliantly-coloured neck, 
strutted with supercilious mien to the lower end, 
disdainful of its surroundings, but withal noting 
keenly what was going on. The baby elephant 
walked up and down between the two; though 
fed principally on milk, as it grew older it 
Stretched out its trunk to every one in turn, 
begging for bread and fruit. The saddle horses 
knew how to come in quietly and decently 
for bananas and lumps of sugar, retiring after 
each head received his proper share. The dogs 
crowded round, some inside, but most of them 
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As a punishment Sophia was confined to the stables and treated on @ par with the monkeys of 


less distinguished ancestry. 


outside, obliged to keep their distance according 
to rank and grade. 

It is unnecessary to state that a good deal 
of jealousy attended the dispensing of edible 
favours at this daily levée. Too greedy or too 
envious suitors had to be taught their places, 
with Sophia acting as chief of police. Changing 
her habitually contemplative attitude into one 
of watchful, inflexible firmness for the sake of 
preserving order, she reigned with an iron hand, 
particularly among the pups that went in deadly 
fear of her. In her endeavour to gain our 
approval, making us forget her deplorable 
delinquencies when yielding to a weakness We 
hoped that she had conquered, she tried % 
ingratiate hersclf by assuming the duties © 
a marshal of our canine court. In the case > 
conflicts that threatened to go beyond the growl: 
ing and snarling stage, it was often enough for 


her to make believe that she was climbing 
down her exalted seat, to restore immediately 
a semblance of harmony and concord. Her 
reaching the ground, when she really meant 
business, was greeted 
with a fearful yelp- 
ing and instant 
scurrying off in all 
directions, No won- 
der, for if she caught 
a disturber of the 
peace her favourite 
mode of proceeding 
consisted in clamber- 
ing with him up a 
tree and dropping him 
down from a height 
proportionate to her 
estimate of his trans- 
gression. 

From the moment 
we had adopted him 
the baby elephant 
manifested a great 
interest in the casso- 
wary, a bird unlike 
all birds of his native 
wilds, Circling round 
and round the odd 
creature,  diffidently 
examining with his 
trunk the texture 
of its stumpy wings, 
suspecting no evil, 
his childish curiosity 
enticed him to famili- 
arities which resulted 
one day in an un- 
pleasant experience. 
Perceiving his at- 
tempts to make 
friends we appre- 
hended danger, be- 
cause other members 
of our happy family, 
bidding for the 
feathered stranger’s 
sympathy, had in- 
variably failed in the 
hopeless undertaking, 
coming instead to 
bitter grief. Self- 
contained and sullen, 
the cassowary responded only by slowly 
and slyly raising one of its powerful legs, 
Meantime gazing into space with an innocent, 
disengaged air. 

We knew what that meant ; ve had scen that 


Assuming the réle of policeman over the pups, she would 
punish any transgressor by dropping him from a tree, 
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treacherous leg raised on many an occasion, 
and, when the three big toes had reached the 
level of their owner’s apology for a tail, suddenly 
shooting out with a force that would have done 
credit to a vicious 
camel. In fact, 
camel and cassowary 
kicks are delivered 
on the same plan, 
except that the 
camel kicks back- 
ward like a_ horse 
and the bird for- 
ward. But both 
hypocritically allay 
suspicion while pre- 
paring the knock-out 
at their leisure and 
then, rapid as lightn- 
ing, hit straight 
from the hip and 
knee-joints. We 
wished to spare our 
baby elephant the 
paying of too high a 
price in the acquisi- 
tion of wisdom and 
repeatedly led him 
away from the 
perilous presence. He 


persisted,  neverthe- 
less, in his misplaced 
affability, and one 


morning that caught 
us inattentive unis 
good-natured inquisi- 
tiveness reaped the 
ugly reward we had 
foreseen. 

The physical injury 
sustained was 
evidently also a hard 
blow to our baby 
elephant’s trust in 
universal kindness, 
and in the amenities 
of the close com- 
panionship of brothers 
dwelling under one 
roof. For _ several 
days, avoiding the 
cassowary most con- 
scientiously, he 
evinced an unmistakable desire to remain alone. 
Chewing the cud of his adventure in the light of 
our world’s doleful lack of charity, he went in 
for some furious thinking. Neglectful of his 
habitual pastimes, he crossed and recrossed the 


ial 
Tay 
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whose advances it had snub 
bed, but whose superior cunning 
had managed to pay it back in 


its own coin. 


Near the house where this 
comedy was enacted stood a 
| 


grounds, swinging his trunk, plunged in 
profound meditation. Then, about a week 
later, he appeared at breakfast in his 
usual cheery, infantile fashion, playfully 
sidling up to the cassowary as if nothing 
had happened. 

We were struck with amazement, and 
so seemed the bird. Was the painful 


{ school, and in our front veranda, 
on the ground floor, we kept a 
piano which was seldom played 
upon except by the children of 
the educational institution just 
referred to. They delighted in 
making a dash for it through the 
always open entrance and bang- 
ing the keys, the one that dared 
to doso longest and loudest 
being the hero of the moment 
—or the heroine, for the young 
ladies were more enthusiastic 
lovers of that kind of music 
than the young gentlemen. One 
day, about noon, we heard the 
usual racket, followed by an 

sy unearthly shriek, the slamming 


The elephant manifested a great interest in the cassowary, examining its wings 
with his trunk, 


lesson already forgotten, and 
that by a scion of a lordly 
tribe of the jungle noted for 
tenacity of remembrance ? 
Another dose of the same 
would serve the booby right. 
The cassowary once more 
commenced deliberately to 
draw up its fighting leg with 
marked determination. It 


was nearing the true position : = ’ Ae - 


for the master kick we ex- Resenting this inquisitiveness, the bird gave the elephant a kick with ove of its 
pected, when all of a sudden powerlul legs 


the pachydermatous nursling 
seized with his trunk the 
peevish beast’s other leg and 
pulled his antagonist down. 
There was a clumsy flapping 
of unwieldy wings, a mali- 
cious swelling of the bird’s 
wattle, an undignified getting 
up, a marching off as un- 
concerned and stately as it 
could in the circumstances. 
And thenceforth it gave a 
remarkably wide berth to the 


Previously despised stripling A week later the elephant hed his revenge by throwing his antagonist. 


Cl de 


The bird stalked off as dignified as Paatible, leaving the elephant chuckling 
ight. 


wil 


of the lid of the instrument, a short silence, 
and then a continuous howling and yelling that 
proceeded from an ever-changing point in the 
sky. We hurried out, thinking at first that 
Sophia had got hold of a pup to which, tor some 
disregard of her rules and regulations, sie 
intended to apply her extraordinary method 
of punishment. The noise puzzie? us, however, 
because it sounded more like the squealing of 
 sucking-pig menaced by the butcher's knife, 
until we distinguished in, those piercing screams 
semi-articulate cries for 
help, and a wee boy 
came running up, in- 
forming us between sobs 
and wails that our 
orang-outang had carried 
off his little sister. 
Soon we espied Sophia 
ascending to the highest 
branches of the pride of 
our sylvan retreat. 
Sophia had noticed 
that the inartistic as- 
saults upon our piano 
annoyed us greatly, and 
concluded that it was 
her plain duty to 
extend her police func- 
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tions and stop the mufsance. 
Lying in ambush to perform her 
self-appointed task, she had col- 
lared one of the culprits in the 
very act. We passed anxious 
moments, indeed, dreading that 
she might deal with the child 
according to her peculiar notions 
of retribution, dropping it before 
the men we sent up could reach 
her. At last they did and, after 
a long parley, succeeded in 
coaxing the poor thing from her 
embrace. With its brother, the 
ayah of our housekeeper delivered 
it home in our carriage of gala, 
unscathed in life and limb, but 
hoarse from screeching and overcome with 
fright. The piano, so demoniacally guarded, 
was never touched again by any schoolboy or 
irl. 

Dae regards :‘ophia, we learnt that her excess 
of zeal was, if not wholly at least partly, attribu- 
cable to a relapse into her sinful indulgence. 
Sliding back, she had not been able to withstand 
the allurements of the wine-cellar, uncautiously 
left open by the butler, and had abstracted 
another bottle of champagne. It was the last 
she ever drank, for in 
the next rainy season 
she caught a bad cold 
and died of pneumonia. 
The baby elephant, get- 
ting bulky and cumber- 
some, was sold and re- 
sides now in a zoologi- 
cal garden as the pet 
of its youthful visitors, 
who love to take a ride 
on his back. The casso- 
wary graces the same 
establishment behind 
bars, gaped at but not 
made much of, wtile 
entering on a friendless 
old age. 


To-day the cassowary resides in @ Zoo, gaped at, but otherwise ignored. 


Miss Ella Trout, who pluckily went to the rescue of the crew of a 
torpedoed ship, for which action she was mentioned in Parliament, 
Photo. “‘ Daily Mail" 


Sa) ALLSANDS is a small fishing village 
nine miles from Dartmouth. It is 
one of those out-of-the-way little 
places which some people consider 
of no importance, because it happens 
to be inhabited by poor fisher-folk ; who, never- 
theless, have hearts and love their homes just 
as much as, if not more than, townspeople and 
the powerful ones of the earth. This disregard 
of humble spots where the poor congregate Jed 
to disaster, about a year ago, in the case of 
Hallsands. At that time, as Sir Thomas Freake, 
Bart., of Hope Cove, Kingsbridge, South Devon, 
has placed on record, the whole of the beach 
at Hallsands was taken away by dredgers for 
the purpose of making concrete blocks for the 


A Modern 
Grace Darling. 
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Ella Trout, the heroine of the following story 

of the rescue of a sailor from a torpedoed ship 

off the coast of Devon, has been mentioned in 

the House of Parliament for her remarkable 

bravery. Our Special Correspondent has obtained 

the facts from her own lips and from those of 
the inhabitants of Hallsands. 


Devonshire Docks, leaving a hard, smooth bed 
of clay, which, of course, in no way broke the 
sea, with the result that the gale of December 
23rd, 1916, washed away twenty out of twenty- 
one cottages. . 

This incident of the past is worth mentioning 
in view of the brave act of the South Devon 
fisher-girl, Ella Trout, which drew me to Hall- 
sands. On the long railway journey I could not 
help wondering whether the one house spared 
by the sea was the home of the heroine I was 
going to visit. However that might be, the fact 
remained that heroism had sprung from the 
despised fishing-village. Once more it was 
proved that the superb race to which Grace 
Darling belonged was still in existence. 

An aged, wrinkled fisherman directed me to 
Miss Ella Trout’s cottage, and, learning my 
mission, added eulogy to his information: 
“Ah! Her be a brave lass, sir. Her’s a chip 
o’ the awld block. Yes, her be the right sort—a 
regular chip 0’ the awld block. And as modest 
and unassumin’, sir, as her be brave.” 

So, indeed, I found her. 

Miss Trout, who is a robust, muscular young 
woman of about twenty, seemed scarcely to 
realize that she had done anything to call fot 
special notice, as she told me her tale. 

“Ever since the beginning of the war,” she 
related, ““I have been doing what I could to 
support our little home and its inmates by 
fishing. Work of national importance, is it not, 
since I am out collecting food whenever the sea 
permits ? My mother, you see, was left a widow 
with several children when I was only thirteen 


years of age. I at once left school and started 
fishing, so as to help mother and maintain other 
members of the family. It has been a hard 
struggle, in these dire times, I can tell you; 
but we managed to keep our home together 
until that heavy storm in the early part of the 
year, when our house was destroyed, with much 
of the furniture. During the season I go fishing 
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whilst Willie remained at the oars. Just as I 
was about to lift the last pot but one I noticed 
a steamer—a cargo boat—coming up from the 
west’ard. We were then a little over a quarter 
of a mile from Start Point, With my hands on 
the rope attached to the crab-pot I stopped 
hauling for a moment and watched the on-coming 
ship. I believe that I was about to make some 


“ A terrific explosion rent the air, and before the sound had died away the vessel, amidst a column of water, 
had vanished.” ‘ 


whenever possible in my boat, but in the winter 
months I cannot do very much, and I then go 
and work for Mrs. Widger on the farm at Bicker- 
ton. But you have come to hear the story ot 
that torpedoed ship, so I will spare you further 
tedious details of home life. It was in the 
summer that the incident in question occurred, 
and since the Press Censor has now released the 
Story for publication I can tell you all about it. 

“My little eleven-year-old cousin, Willie 
Trout, and I had gone out in the boat that 
beautiful Saturday morning to a bed of crab- 
Pots. My boat is thirteen and a half feet long, 
and needs at least two to manage it with ease. 
Everything went well on our outward voyage ; 
we reached the bed without much trouble, and 
T immediately set to work to lift the crab-pots, 


remark to Willie—to call his attention to the 
boat, and say that more food for England was 
still coming in, or something of that sort—when 
suddenly a terrible thing occurred. A terrific 
explosion rent the air, and before the sound had 
died away the vessel, amidst a column of water, 
had vanished, as though by magic. 

“Tt was a great shock to me, and for a few 
seconds I did not know what to do. But at 
length I managed to pull myself together. 
* Torpedoed by a U-boat !’ I exclaimed to Willie. 
* We must go to the rescue. Down with the sails 
first, and then we will row out there, to see if we 
can pick up any survivors.’ My sails were up, 
you see, but the wind was in the wrong direction 
to sail out to the spot where the tragedy had 
occurred. So I set to work to lower them as 
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quickly as my trembling hands would permit. 
Then my cousin took one oar and I took the 
other, and we began to pull out as fast as 
possible. The explosion had taken place about 
three-quarters of a mile out, and as we neared 
the spot I could see what I thought were peop'e 
swimming about, although there was a con- 
siderable amount of wreckage floating around. 
“When I reached the scene of the explosion 
the first person I saw was a negro. He was 
keeping himself afloat on some wreckage. Other 
survivors were doing the same. It was a case 
of first come first served. The poor fellow, who 
was almost exhausted, happened to be the 
nearest, so, cal ing out to him to hold on and 
have courage, I got the boat quite close up and 
began to haul him on board. Whilst I was 
doing this I was wondering how I was going to 
rescue the other men in so small a boat as mine, 
for I had made up my mind I would try and 
rescue them all. However, a motor-boat came 
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sail, and made him teel perfectly at home. 
whereupon he looked up at me and, with a 
smile of gratitude on his lips, asked: ‘ Are you 
Englishwomen always the same?’ He then 
confirmed my belief that his vessel, of which he 
was a fireman, had been sunk by a German 
submarine, and related his story in the following 
words :— 

““* We were on our way from —— to the port 
of —— with a cargo of grain, and were con- 
gratulating ourselves on having escaped the 
U-boats when the tragedy occurred. I happened 
to be on deck at the time, and it was fortunate 
for me I was, otherwise I should have gone to 
the bottom with my ship. Moreover, I had 
warning, in a way, of what was about to happen, 
and so was able to prepare myself for the worst. 
Just before the ship was struck I heard a sound 
like an aeroplane, and looked up, thinking there 
was an airship about. I could see nothing. 
Glancing around, I caught sight of a periscope, 


The boat from which Miss Trout was fishing when she heard the explosion on board the torpedoed ship. 
She is seen in the photograph and also her little cousin (the 


yy at the stern of the boat) who was with 


her at the time, 
Photo. ‘' Daily Mail." 


up from the west’ard just as I had got the man 
aboard, and the newcomer was able to rescue 
the remaining men. 

“The negro was able to speak very good 
English. As soon as he had recovered sufficient 
strength to speak, he uttered words which I 
consider were supremely flattering to my scx. 
We had wrapped him as snugly as possible in a 


and then, of course, I knew where the engines 
that made the noise were situated. At that 
very instant the torpedo struck the ship, the 
explosion rent her in two, and I felt myself 
being sucked down, as though into a maelstrom. 
Fortunately Lam a powerful swimmer. I struck 
out for dear life, and managed to reach the piece 
of wreckage on which you found me.’ 


le 


“Whilst he was speaking, a number of patrol 
boats had come on the scene, and as the other 
survivors had been rescued by the motor-boat 
Willie and I pulled out to one of these boats 
and placed the negro on board. 

“| experienced some difficulty in getting back 
to land again, and had to sail a considerable 
distance up the bay so that I could get into 
Hallsands. When I got back I found my uncles 
had been in a great way concerning my safety, 
as they were afraid I had got into difficulties 
with the cross-currents, which are very trouble- 
some in these parts, and could not get home 
again. They were, indeed, making preparations 
to goin search of me. They had not the slightest 
idea of the occurrence until Willie and I told 
them. 

“Yes, I felt a little nervous, but only imme- 
diately after the explosion. I was told when I 
landed that I was looking as white as a sheet, 
asif 1 had had a big fright, but I was not feeling 
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any nervousness then. Oh! I am forgetting to 
tell you that after the explosion there was a 
horrible smell, almost suffocating in its effect at 
first. I am told that it had something to do 
with the cargo. There now, that is all there is 
to tell.” 

No, not quite all. Miss Trout modestly refrained 
from mentioning that her bravery had been 
noted by the local authorities, and that her 
name and deed have been brought to the atten- 
tion of Parliament. It was Colonel Mildmay 
who brought the matter before the House of 
Commons. He briefly related her plucky act, 
laid stress on the difficulty she had had to 
rescue herself after she had saved the life of the 
negro, for she had a hard struggle against the 
waves before she regained the shore, mentioned 
that her heroism had been brought before the 
Devon Sea Fisheries Committee, and urged 
the national authorities to grant her a fitting 
reward, which has now been done. 


AUSTRALIA’S WONDER-LAKE OF SALT. 


Ox Yorks Peninsula, in South Australia, there is a 
wonderful lake of pure salt. It is a huge depression in 
the earth which fills up in the winter months. In the hot 
summer sun the water quickly evaporates, 
leaving a thick deposit of almost pure 
salt. Seen from a distance the surface 
of the lake has all the appearance of 
being covered with a sheet of ice. The 
salt crust is so thick and strong that 
men and even carts and ploughs can 
traverse it with perfect safety. Yet 
below the crust there is a considerable 
body of sluggish water. 2 

After the rays of the summer sun 
have played their part, the salt is 
gathered. “It is just raked into heaps, 
as shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph, These pyramids of salt are a 
Striking feature of the landscape. The 
salt is new shovelled into carts and 
conveyed to various works on the 
seaboard, to undergo the process of 
Tefining. Gathering the salt is trying 
Work on account of the great heat and 
the dazzling reflection. Often it is 
Necessary for the men to wear coloured 
glasses to protect the eyes. After the 
loose salt has been collected from the 
surface, a special kind of plough is run 
over it, when another harvest of the valuable material 
can be reaped. The yield of salt from this strange 
lake amounts to several thousand tons a year, 


and it is among the finest obtainable. The iaxe fs 
several square miles in area and is naturally a 
very valuable property. If one looks carefully into 


A lake of salt in South Australia. 


our photograph heavy teams crossing the lake to 
gather the precious salt can be detected in the back- 
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World’s Largest Boot—A Chinese Tomb, etc. 


=ea).N American shoemaker 
recently hit upon the 
idea of advertising his 
wares: by the construction 
of a colossal boot. It is 
shown in the accom- 
panying photograph, and is in every 
sense of the word a properly-fashioned 
and finished article. It weighs five 
hundred pounds, stands seven and a 
half feet in height, is fourteen and 
a half feet in length, with a sole 
four feet eight inches in width. It 
is, in fact, fourteen times as large 
as an ordinary shoe, and, needless 
to say, is a size that is not stocked. 
A sample boot is seen resting on 
the giant. As already stated, it was 
made for advertising purposes, and 
in the town where it is to be seen 
has certainly attracted a fair share of 
attention. 


WEattHyY Chinese spend 
large. sums of money on 
the burial of their dead. 
The graves are ornamented 
with pictures and animals 
of different-coloured stone, 
and have a grotesque 
appearance. The inscrip- 
tions are of gilt, and the 
slabs which bear them of 
blue or grey stone. On 
one side of these stones 
are small holes to enable 
the spirits of the departed 
to leave and return to the 
tomb at will. The stone 
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A group of head-hunters of the Solomon Islands e-grossed in the pages of “The 
Wide World Magazine.” 


The largest boot ever made—It stands seven and a half feet in 
fect long, ighs fi 
Photo. Erlen Studio. 
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Gen. Gibson Says He Feels that Every Soldier 
Who goes to the Front 


Should Take Nuxated Iron 


Dr. James Francis Sullivan, formerly physician of 
Bellevue Hospital (Outdoor Dept.), New York, 
and Westchester County Hospital, says every 
soldier and civilian who wants something to help 
increase his strength and endurance should have | « th 


years. He was promoted 


the prescription below filled, and take Nuxated | tote 


Iron three times daily as did Generals Gibson, wen when ool 

Gordon and Clem and Judge Yoder. itr eth 

crercrellable 

What every soldier most needs is i ~ surprising reeatas 
y 


tremendous “stay there’ strength, 
power and endurance, with nerves of 
steel ond blood of iron. To help 
produce this result there is nothing 
in my experience which I have 
found so valuable as organic iron— 
Nuxated Iron, says Dr, James Fran- 
cis Sullivan, formerly Physician of 
Bellevue Hospital, (Outdoor Dept.), 
New York, and the Westchester 
County Hospital. “I have person- 
ally found it of such great value as 
a tonic, strength and blood builder 
that I believe if General Gibson's 
advice were followed many of our 
fighting men would find it of great 
benefit. In my opinion there is 
nothing better than organic iron— 
Nuxated Iron—for enriching the 


from its use 
Ui 


Another interesting case is that 
of General John Lincoln Clem, who 
at the early age of 12 years was Ser- 
geant in the U. S. Army and the 
last veteran of the Civil War to re- 
main on the U. 8, Army activa 
list. General Clem says: “I find in 
Nuxated Iron the one and ever-re- 
liable tonic.. Two months after be- 
ginning the treatment I am a well 
man.” 

If people would only jtake Nuxateg 
Iron when they feel weak or run- 
down instead of dosing themselves 
with habit-forming drugs, stimu- 
lants and alcoholic beverages, there 
are probably thousands who might 
readily build up their red blood 
corpuscles, increase their physical 
energy, and get themselves into a 
condition to ward off the millions 
of disease germs that are almost 
continually around us. It is sur- 
prising how many people suffer from 
iron deficiency and do not know it. 
If you are not strong or well you 
owe it to yourself to make the fol- 
lowing test: See how long you can 
work or how far you can walk with- 
out becoming tired. Next take two 
five-grain tablets of Nuxated Iron 
three times per day after meals 


General Horatio Gates 
Gibson, U.S.A. (Retired), 
who entered the City of 
Mexico in the War of 
1847 with General Win- 
field Scott. 


General David 
Stuart Gordon, U. S+ 
A. (Retired), promot- 
ed for gallant con- 
duct in the battle of 
Gettysburg; we ll - 
known Indina fight- 
er. General Gordon 
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blood and helping increase strength, 
energy and endurance, 

General Horatio Gates Gibson says 
Nuxated Iron has brought back to above is Dr. Sullivan’s pre- 
him in good measure that old buoy- scription for enriching tae blood 
ancy and energy that filled his veins and helping to make strong, keen, 
in 1847 when he made his tri- Fed-blonded Americans — men 
umphant entry with General Scott 924 women who dare and do. 


into the City of Mexico, and he feels that every for two weeks. @ 
soldier who goes to the front should take Nuxated | Then test your 
Tron. strength again 


Another remarkable case {s that of General David and see how much you have gained. 


Stuart Gordon, noted Indian fighter and hero of the : 
hattle of Gettysburg. General G pers MANUFACTURERS’ NOTE: Nuxated Iron, which is 
erate jordon says: “When prescribed by Dr.. Sullivan, and which has been used 


I became badly run-down this year, I found mysel 

totally without the physical power to ‘come ace by Generals Gibson, Gordon, Clem, Judge Yoder, and 
as I had done in my younger days. I tried different others with such surprising resujts, is not a secret 
go-called ‘tonics’ without fecling any better, but fin- remedy, but one which {is well known to druggists 
ally IT heard of how physicians were widely recom. _eVerywhere. Unlike the older tnorganic (ron products 
fending orgenic iron to renew red blood and rebuild 38 Js easily assimilated, does not injure the teeth, make 
strength in worn-out bodies. As a result I started them black nor upset the stomach. The manufactur- 


taking Nuxated Iron and within a month it had ers guarantee successful and entirely satisfactory re- 


roused my weakened vifal forces and made me feel sults to every purchaser or they will refund your 
@trong again. giving me endurance such as I never money. _ It is dispensed by all good druggtsts and 
hoped to again possess.” general stores. 
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N THIS DAY AND AGE 
attention to your appearance 
is an absolute necessity if 
you expect to make the most 
out of life. Not only should 
you wish to appear as attrac- 
tive as possible for your own 
3:lf- satisfaction, whichis alone 
wellworth your efforts, but you 
will find the world in'general 
judying you greatly, not 
wholly, by your, ** here 
foreit pays to “‘look your best" 
at alltimes. Permit no one 
tosee you looking other- 
wise: it will injure your wel- 
fare! Upon the impression you 
constantly make rests the fail- 
ure of succesa of your Ii 
Whi. 
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trial bottle of It is Free. 


If you have eczema, psoriasis, ring- 
worm, pimples,’scales, rashes, or any other skin ailment, 
mild or violent, do not fail to send for a trial bottle of 
D.D.D. It is a scientific compound of oil of wintergreen, 
glycerin, and other ingredients. This prescription is 
known to skin specialists to be uniquely successful in 
the treatment of skin diseases, Send the coupon today. 


D.D.D. is the logical remedy. It is a 


penetrating liquid. It works its way right 
into the tiny pores where the disease germs are lodged, 
and cleanses them of impurities. The relief is instant. 
As soon as you apply D. D. D. to that burning, biting 
it will bring cool comfort and rest. Now you can 
get D. D. D, in a small trial bottle. Mail the coupon to- 
day. Hundreds of grateful people all over the world 
are recommending it to their friends. Prove to yourself 
what others say is true, but don’t wait. Get instant 
relief. Send the coupon today sure. 
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For ten years I have had a severe case of eczema and about 
one-third of that time I could not appear in pub! 
tire body was covered with the disease and my su and 
torture was intense, so bad that I could not eat or sleep, and 
at times felt as if I couldn’t live. I tried everything I could find 
and everything that was recomm 
no permanent relief until my 
mended D.D.D, Ihave been 
the disease is all gone except a ve 
confident that they will disappe 
every eczema sufferer to begin 


. His face was simply a mass | them of so wonderful a cure. 
tinueusing it and feel sure that they will find permanen| Yours truly, W. C. | —MRS. W. D. CRAMMOND, 
MISS MYRTLE HAHN, Nurse. Watts Hospital, Durham,N.C, W ARREI 'N, Milboro, Va. Hawesville, Ky. 
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First True Account of the Exploits 
of the World’s Most Noted Outlaws. 


By EMMETT DALTON 
(The only Survivor of the “ Dalton Gang’). 


The “Dalton Gang” were a band of desperadoes 


who for years terrorized the Western States of 


America, committing train robberies and holding-up banks until its members, save the Author, 


were killed while attempting to rob a bank at 


Coffeyville. Tried and found guilty, he was 


sentenced to a long term of imprisonment. Although fully conscious that the outrages his brothers 


Dalton believes that if the public only knew the 
their misdeeds with their lives so harshly. 


and he committed were wrong and that the sentence meted out to him was a just one, Emmett 


circumstances in which they were led to take 


up arms against law and order they would not judge him or those who have paid the penalty of 
It is because of this, and the fact that so many writers 


» have woven so much falsehood into their accounts, that he has been induced to place on record, 
through the pages of “The Wide World Magazine,” a true and faithful account of the exploits of 


this once notorious band. 


It is somewhat strange that before these men turned bandits they should 
have honourably filled the role of Deputy-Marshals, when they risked their lives over and over again 
in attempting to put down the very outrages they themselves subsequently committed. We give 

story as Emmett Dalton has written it—a plain, straightforward, and unvarnished narrative of 


stirring times and terrible deeds. It will be found both fascinating and thrilling, and valuable in 
that it throws a vivid light upon the wild lawlessness which existed in the West in the early 


‘eighties and ‘nineties. 


’ Il. 


fAWETER the hold-up and robbery at 
the Mexican saloon we decided to 
make tracks for Oklahoma. In this 
skirmish with the Mexican officers 
~~ McElhaine was wounded in the arm. 
Alter giving him “ first aid,” which consisted 
mm washing the wound in the river and bandaging 
it with a cud of tobacco next the injury, we 
mounted our horses and rode leisurely away. 

We travelled for several days through what 
Was then known as the Cherokee Strip, a tract 
of land fifty-two miles wide, lying between 
the States of Kansas and Oklahoma. It had 
been used for grazing large herds of cattle, but 
they had now been removed preparatory to 
opening up the land to settlers. For the time 
bang the territory was regarded as a kind of 

No Man’s Land.” 

Arriving close to the north-west corner of 

Kklahoma, we camped at the place of an elderly 


soldier’s widow, by the name of Sands. Living 
Vol xii —2, 


with Mrs. Sands were her two grandsons, aged 
twelve and fourteen. She was very poor and 
was under the mistaken idea that, being an old 
soldier’s widow, the Government would give 
her preference in selecting her farm as soon as 
the Cherokee Strip was opened to settlers. This 
was a noted stopping-place to all stockmen and 
“night-riders,” and she was never known to 
ask any questions. In those days it was almost 
an insult to inquire of a traveller his name, or 
where he came from, or where he was going. 

Whilst talking to Mrs. Sands on the prospects 
of replenishing our pack, up rode a big, fat, 
red-necked Oklahoma farmer, who was also a 
moneylender. He very tersely informed her 
that he had secured the proper papers from the 
Court and would have to have his mortgage 
satisfied, or take her two little Mexican mules 
—all the team she had—on which he had a 
twenty-dollar, or four-pound, mortgage, with 
eight dollars interest. 
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My brother Bob listened to the conversation 
a few minutes, and, turning to the farmer, 
said :— 

“ Let’s see your mortgage, partner.” 

Taking the papers and looking at them for 
a few seconds, Bob handed them back. 

“Just write on the back of that, ‘ Paid in 
full,’ and sign your name,” he said. “Tl 
pay it myself.” 

The monevlender took the mortgage, wrote 
on it what Bob told him, and handed it back. 

“ There is your principal,” said Bub, handing 
him twenty dollars, ‘‘ You’ don’t need any 
interest.” 

The man protested, declaring that he had held 
several legal offices in the country and was 
within his lawful rights. 

“Oh, yes,” replied my brother, speaking very 
sharply, “ you are one of those Fourth of July 
political patriots who growl at the bankers for 
their inhuman treatment of the poor, yet you are 
up here in ‘ No Man’s Land’ trying to legally rob 
an old widow out of her little team of mules. 
Now, partner, stick that twenty dollars in your 
pocket and let me see how fast you can get back 
into Oklahoma, and don’t let me hear of you 
being up here again, or I will take back my 
twenty dollars with perhaps double the rate 
of interest you have tried to inflict on this old 
lady.” 

That closed the argument. The moneylender 
pocketed the notes and left. 

Being close to our mother’s home at King- 
fisher, Oklahoma, we decided to pay her a 
short visit. On the road we talked over our 
past troubles while in the Marshal’s service, 
and as is always the case the more you think 
and talk over your grievances, real or imaginary, 
the more menacing they appear. Just before 
arriving at our home Bob decided to visit our 
brother William in California, and it was arranged 
that Bryant and I should take the horses and 
go out to Jim Riley’s ranch, some sixty miles 
south-west of Kingfisher, and remain there 
until we heard from him. McElhaine went 
with Bob, as there were several charges against 
him in this part of the country, and Newcomb 
went to his claim twelve miles cast of Guthrie. 
Taking Bob and McElhaine’s horses, saddles, 
and Winchesters, Bryant and I went to Riley’s 
cattle-ranch and established a camp by digging 
a dug-out four miles south of Riley’s headquarters. 
We worked for Riley all the winter, looking 
after his cattle. Afterwards this was always 
our headquarters. 

In the meantime our brother Grat had become 
dissatisfied with his work as Marshal at Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, and resigned. Sumeone was 


getting the money he was working for. I: 
was just graft, but, strange as it may sound in 
the hght of future events, graft did not appeal 
to any of us, so he threw up his commissi 
and went to California to assist our brothe: 
Lit, who was ranching then at Fresno, whie 
Bob and McElhaine went and worked on my 
brother William’s ranch, which was also in 
California. Money being scarce, Bob  tricé 
hard to obtain the one thousand four hundrid 
dollars, or two hundred and eighty pounds. 
which was due to him for his services as United 
States Marshal, but without success. 

Bob’s reputation as a Marshal had preceded 
him, and as usual had bcen claborated upon. 
The things that he, Frank, Grat, and I had 
done in enforcing the law were often altered 
in the telling, and for some reason or other 
California got the impression that it had “ bad 
men” in its midst. So things continued unt! 
February, 1891, when an event happened whict. 
changed the entire tenor of our lives. While 
going about our daily work a stockman rode 
into the yard. 

“ Heard about the hold-up?” he called out, 
with the freemasonry of the West. “ Train 
held up at Alila. Express box blown up and 
fireman killed. The Wells Fargo and Southern 
Pacific have offered a reward for the hold-up 
man. It’s five thousand dollars. So long!” 
And he rode away. 

“Guess someone made a haul,” remarked 
McElhaine to Bob, as we went out to look the 
stock over. ‘‘ Sometimes I think it’s better to 
take a chance and get the coin that way than to 
take the risks you did when Marshalling and 
get nothing.” 

“Wonder who did it?” said Bob, as we 
walked along. 

“Don’t know and don’t care, but I almost 
wish we had,” replied McElhaine. 

Then came the shock. We heard rumours 
that it was “ The Daltons ” who had committed 
the crime. At first we could hardly credit 
such statements, until a neighbour warned us 
that the sheriff of the county and a detective 
were on their way to the ranch to arrest us. 

We knew that we had done nothing. But 
we also knew that being suspected meant half 
conviction in those days. The general feeling 
was that the Southern Pacific owned the State, 
sheriffs, judges, and other officials, and there 
would be little chance of a fair trial. 

“Well, they won’t get us,” said Bob. “ Let’s 
get out.” 

Crossing the yard Bob saw Bill’s four-year: 
old little son Charlie. Picking the youngster 
up he said :-— 
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"Now, partoer, stick that twenty dollars in your pocket and let me see how fast you can get back into Oklahoma.” 


“Good-bye, Charlie. Uncle Bob is going to 
Seattle.” 

As he turned towards the sheds he saw the 
sheriff and the detective making their way to 
the farm, It was now too late. 

,, When the detective saw the boy he asked: 

Where is your Uncle Bob 2” 


“Uncle Bob has gone to Scattle,” prattled 
the youngster, and the wise detective was 
satisfied, 

Bob and McElhaine dived into the house, 
and it was not long before the sheriff and the 
detective also entered and talked to my brother 
Bill, The detective was quite open in his 
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statements that he wanted to arrest two of 
us, Bob and Grat, for the train robbery. 

“T know they did it and I'll get them,” he 
said. 

My brother Bill’s expostulations that Bob had 
not left the farm and that Grat was in Fresno 
had no weight. 

“Oh, Pll get them,” he laughed, as he and 
the sheriff took off their six-shooters and pre- 
pared to spend the night, at Bill’s request. 
Back in the darkness of the next room, which 
the detective had not thought of searching, 
Bob and McElhaine sat tense and almost breath- 
less. In those few minutes, in that bare dark 
room, the “ Dalton Gang” was born. We felt 
the detective was telling the truth when he said 
that if caught we were facing a prison sentence. 

“Well, Bill,’ we heard him say, “I’m sorry 
for you, but I’m going to get those two brothers 
of yours and you can visit them later in the 
pen.” 

Next morning, after the sheriff and the detec- 
tive had driven away, Bob and McElhaine 
went to the barn, saddled their horses, and made 
towards the mountains. From what the detec- 
tive had said they knew he was looking for our 
brother Grat as well, but they were not uneasy 
on that score. We knew that he was in Fresno, 
and felt sure that his whereabouts, one hundred 
miles from the scene of the robbery, would be 
easy to establish. 

While Bob and McElhaine had taken to 
their heels, thereby putting the stigma of out- 
lawry upon themselves of their own free will, 
Grat had been arrested by the detective at 
Fresno. He proved by the testimony of 


relatives and friends that it was a physical 


impossibility that he could be in Fresno and in 
Alila, one hundred miles away, at the same 
time, so was freed at once. He went to 
San Francisco laughing a little at the experience 
and the discomfiture of the detective, but was 
again arrested, on the charge that he had been 
seen in Bob and McElhaine’s company. ‘This 
was proved to be false and Grat was again set 
free, only to be arrested once more while at work 
on Bill's farm on the same charge. As the bail 
was fixed at twenty thousand dollars—four 
thousand pounds—which Grat was unable to 
furnish, he was forced to stay in jail while the 
trial dragged on. 

In the meantime Bob and McElhaine had 
dodged about in the mountains until the posse 
sent after them gave up the chase. Then they 
started to ride back to Oklahoma. Here, at 
our mother’s home, I met them. After staying 
there the night we got on our horses and rode 
over east of Guthrie to Newcomb’s claim, 


where he joined us, and all of us rode down in‘ 
the Creek Indian country. Passing throu: 
Guthrie Bob stopped and saw Miss Mow: 
who had come from Silver City at his reques 
McElhaine went to see his sister in Arkanss 
and never came back. 

Out in the plains once more, with a stop 2t 
a cow-camp or two, and the word was wired , 
about faster than any wireless of to-day that 
the Daltons were back. 

Soon Doolin, Broadwell, and Powers joined ! 
us, and we began looking about for somethin; 
new to do. We wanted but one thing, the 
arrival of Grat. It was the same old thing over 
and over again—riding about and keepirg | 
under cover as much as possible. News that | 
we were wanted in California and had shown 
ourselves again came to the authorities, and ' 
soon posses were out. | 

One morning while resting on the side of j 
a little hill we noticed a bunch of men approach- | 
ing. That meant something, and it was nects- | 
sary to discover whether they were friends or | 

| 
| 
§ 


foes. Our horses were taken to the other side 
of the hill, while we concealed ourselves behind 
the ravine banks. 

About two hundred yards away we recognized, 
through the glasses, the party. In it was 
“Hek” Thomas, a deputy-Marshal and close 
friend of us all, a man with whom we had often 
faced death and danger together. Then there : 
was Burril Cox, another deputy. Next we 
recognized our old enemy the detective, and 
beside him “ Tiger Jack,” an Indian scout, 
known as one of the best trailers in the country. 
There was now no doubt as to their intentions, 
for they were trailing us. 

A short distance away from us the party 
came to a halt and dismounted. Then they 
proceeded to make camp. We watched all the 
preparations, Bob reporting snatches of conver- 
sation he was able to read from their lips by 
means of his field-glasses. Had it not been for 
the presence of ‘“‘Hek” Thomas, we would 
have crawled forward and annihilated them 
then and there. But Thomas was our friend, 
and we knew that in a battle of that kind friend- 
ships were forgotten. With the first gun fired 
it would be each man for himself and the devil 
take the hindmost. So we lay in our positions. 
Then we saw the Indian, Jack, walk away. 
He did not come directly towards us, but skirted 
around. We shifted our position a bit to keep 
all lines covered, but soon were reassured when 
we saw the Indian return. 

There was some sort of disturbance, of that 
we were sure. The Indian was seen going 
towards his horse, jumping on and starting to 


ride away. The detective grabbed him and 
angrily interfered. Later I learned that the Indian 
had caught our trail and knew we were near. 
From that moment the five dollars, or a pound, 
a day he was to get had no attractions. Returning 
to the crowd he announced, ‘‘ Squaw heap sick,” 
meaning that his family ties demanded his 
immediate return. ‘The detective and the others 
knew this was just a blind, and argued with the 
Indian. ‘They felt we were near, but in what 
direction they could not guess. They offered 
him ten dollars a day if he would pursue the 
trail, but it only brought out the “‘ Squaw heay 

sick” excuse again, : 

Argument with an Indian is like arguing with 
a perverse woman. Finally the party mounted 
and started to ride away, unconscious of their 
great danger. This was the first and only time 
they ever tried trailing us. 

The constant pursuit soon began to tell upon 
our nerves. I never have been a deep psycho- 
logical student and possibly my logic is at times 
faulty, and I cannot give the exact reason why 
we stepped over the border-line between right 
and wrong—or at least a reason that the ordinary 
reader could be reasonably expected to accept. 
I do know, however, that, during our long rides 
over the valleys and deserts and on the nights 
we camped out under the stars on the plains, 
the injustice of the situation rankled more and 
more in our minds. 

There were plenty of others like us in the 
country, and it was not long before the free- 
masonry of those in trouble brought us together. 
In our dodgings from pillar to post, always 
keeping ahead of the sheriff and Marshals who 
wanted the reward offered for us for a crime 
of which we knew nothing except that we were 
accused, we came into contact with robbers, 
horse-thieves, and rustlers. 

The first two whom we took into our confi- 
dence were George Newcomb and Charlie 
Bryant. Both had been with us in New Mexico 
and were good riders and shooters, and with a 
devil-may-rare strain running through them 
and a recklessness that was sccond only to that 
possessed by Bob himself. 

We continued to ride about for a time, and 
without our aid our reputation grew. Hold-ups 
and raids occurred in ditferent parts of the 
country, and it was always reported that “‘ the 
Daltons did it.” Day after day we heard of 
different crimes that had been laid at our door, 
outrages of which we were absolutely innocent. 

Then came the Whorton train robbery. 
Listening to casual bits of conversation at 
different times on the wires, Miss Moore, who 
was an amateur telegraphist herself, learncd 
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that the Wells Fargo Express Company was 
about to send an unusually large sum of money 
from Kansas City to Missouri. Getting on her 
horse, which Bob had bought for her, she came 
from Guthrie to where we were, informed Bob 
of this piece of intelligence, and rode back to 
Guthrie that night. After a conference between 
Bob, George Newcomb, and Charlie Bryant, 
it was decided to hold up the express car nea 
Whorton, in the Cherokee Strip. 

Let me digress a moment with a word of 
explanation. In all our depredations our bittere 
ness against the Express Company, whether 
rightly or wrongly, was the propelling force 
behind our actions. Grat was in jail, and from 
the reports we had received was almost certain 
of conviction. We were hounded with a price 
upon our heads. We blamed the Express 
Company, and we agreed together that. as the 
Company had made us suffer for no real cause, 
we would make the fancied grievance a real ones 

After deciding on the Whorton robbe 
Bob mapped out what I should do. Calling 
me to one side, he said: “ To-morrow night 
you go to Guthrie and see Miss Moore and tell 
her to go to Woodward and stay there until 
she hears from me; then go on to Kingfisher 
and get some cartridges and be at Riley's camps 
Have all our horses up and in good condition.” 

About dusk Bob, Newcomb, and Bryant 
rode towards Whorton from our camp some 
ten miles out. At the stockyards, a quarter 
of a mile or so from the town, they stopped and 
hitched their horses to a fence, where Bryant 
was left in charge. 

The plan of action was simple, as we saw its 
Bob and Newcomb were to walk down to Whore 
ton and wait for the ten-thirty train to arrives 
As the conductor gave the signal to go ahead 
they were to jump into the engine-cab, overpower 
the fireman and driver, and force them to run 
the train to the stockyards, where Bryant was 
waiting. They would then remove the crew 
from the train, uncouple the engine, force open 
the express car, take what they could get, and 
rejoin Bryant at the fence, where he was waiting 
with the horses. 

Everything worked to perfection as they had 
planned. As the train puffed into the little 
ramshackle station Bob and Newcomb were 
hidden a few yards from the track, enshrouded 
by the shadows of the night. By the stockyards 
fence Bryant sat nervously smoking his cigar- 
ette, waiting for the sound of the engine’s 
approach. Finally down the track came the 
glare of the headlight, followed by the coughing, 
choking sound of the engine. Straining his 
eyes to the utmost, Bryant could make out 
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so far the plan was working. 

“ Hastily,” said Bryant to me afterwards, 
“T went from horse to horse, making everything 


“There was no doubt as to their intentions, for they were trailing us.” 


in readiness for the quick getaway, which I 
knew would soon occur. At the stockyards 
the train began to slow down. I could see Bob 
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and Newcomb standing over the driver, their 
six-shooters in their hands. As the train came 
to a halt Newcomb sprang down, a revolver im 
his hand, ready to stop the conductor and others, 
who were certain to spring to the ground 
learn the cause of the delay. By this time f 
could restrain myself no longer and, rushing out, 
joined them. Making the fireman and driver 


walk to the express car, Bob gave a fap on the 
door and the messenger stuck out a white face. 
“What's the matter? What’s up?” I could 


hear him 
~ ask. The 
answer 
came, 
when Bob jumped up 
* and was inside the 
car with his revolver 
cover:ng him before 
he could make a dash for his own revolver or 
Winchester. Newcomb in the meantime had 
taken his place alongside the train. Curious 
heads that came out of the window went back 
with a jerk when the curt, “Here, there, get 
back!” was shouted out, especially as a long 
Colt backed up the command. 

When Bob entered the car he saw two safes, 
one the Company’s small safe from which pack- 
ages were taken at the different stops, and a 
larger one, known as the through safe. The 
word had been circulated thoroughly by the 
Company that the combination letters of this 
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latter safe wore always set at Gainsville or Kansas 
Gty by the express agent and then telegraphed 
to the end of the run, so that even the car- 
messenger would not know it and could not 
open the safe en route, This same report was 
circulated in regard to all roads passing through 
the Indian Territory. 
Backing the messenger into the corner by 
the small safe, Bob ordered him to open It. 
This the messenger did with alacrity, On 
his left arm Lub carried a gunny-sack, 
“ Throw the stuff in here,” ordered Bob. The 
messenger reached into the safe and came out 
with a handful of 
ween packages, which he 
a threw into the sack. 
$ Bob looked inside 
the safe and saw 
that it was empty. 
“ Now open the big one,” 
he ordered. 
“Honestly, I don’t know 
the combination,’ stuttered 
the messenger. “They 
close it at Kansas City, and wire 
the combination on. I don’t know 

a thing about it, So help me, I 
don’t.” 

Bob knew full well that the story of 
the secret combination was but a blind to 
cover an emergency such as the present. 
“Open that, young fellow, or it’s the last 
chance you have to eat again,” he said, shoving 
his revolver into the messenger’s side. 

“So help me God, I don’t know the combi- 
nation,” answered the messenger, now on his 
knees by the safe. 

“You're a liar, and I know it,” said Bob. 
“Open it or td 

Bang ! came a shot into the floor, an inch or 
two from the messenger’s bended knee. At 
that instant, from the outside came a rattle of 
shots. Jt was Newcomb and Bryant shooting 
into the air as a warning to passengers. 

The sounds of the other shots broke the back- 
bone of the messenger’s determination. He 
was just a salaried employé and his life was 
precious. In thirty seconds the safe was open 
and the messenger was throwing package after 
package, some bulky, some thin, but all valuable, 
into the gaping mouth of the sack. 

“ Guess that’s all, young fellow,” said Bob. 

Without delay they all three got out their 
horses and rode back to our camp. There was 
a quick dismounting and a tearing open of the 
packages. About nine thousand dollars, or 
close upon two thousand pounds, was the haul, 


(To be continued.) 


A CONCERT PARTY 
IN ‘THE DESERT. 


By PERCY ATERRIM AN. 


It is not generally known that attached to the Army there are properly-constituted Concert 


Parties. 


One of the most famous of these is the ‘* Roosters,” 


who have been entertaining our 


soldiers in the Bast; and in the following breezy narrative the Author describes the doings of 
this band in the Desert of Sinai. 


The “ Roosters.” 
the boys, “ Elsie,” 
SWINE of the most remarkable things 
about this remarkable war has been 
the soldier’s ability to do without 
things. If he wants a certain article 
he simply makes it out of any old 
materials to hand. If he can’t make it, he is 
content with a simple substitute. A frying- 
pan is wanted—what is wrong with a flat piece 
of tin turned up at the edges with a rough 
handle let in? His sweetheart or wife would 
probably shudder at it, but the contrivance 
cooks his bacon and Tommy eats his hog with 
relish. And such instances could be multiplied 
indefinitely, 
The idea of giving concerts by a properly- 
constituted Army Concert Party in the wilds 


‘This was the name given to above members of a concert party who toured the Sinai Peninsula, entertaining 
the female impersonator, is seen in the centre, 


of Sinai would have seemed absurd in 1913 
To-day it is an accomplished fact. The War 
Office and our Army authorities believe that 
a soldier cheered is a soldier to be feared, and 
no efforts have been spared to provide our lads 
with every kind of amusement. When he is 
at rest out here in the Desert, there are boxing- 
matches and sports; bands play; and there 
are concert parties. Of one such party this 
short article tells. 

I doubt whether, since the time of Noah, 
Ham, and Shem (who resided in this very neigh- 
bourhood years and years ago), there has ever 
been seen a complete show in the Desert of 
Sinai as has been given by the “ Roosters,” 
so named after Captain Roose, one of its earliesy 
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and kindliest patrons. The party, which was 
originally formed in Salonica, consisted of nine 
members—a lucky number, for we follow the 
nine muses—seven ‘‘ Cocks ” and two “ Hens.” 
The hens were ‘‘ Elsie” and “Stella.” “Stella,” 
an alluring brunette, 
was Rifleman F. E. 
Weldon, brother of 
Harry Weldon the 
comedian, and a 
female impersonator 
of varied gifts. ‘‘She” 
is an accomplished 
pianist and dancer, 
and a good actress ; 
and the boys in the 
Salonica. area will 
long remember her 
gay patter of femi- 


privilege of making Tommy laugh till he 
ached. 

There, ladies and gentlemen, you have the 
Roosters, and having made our bow I proceed 
with the story. 


We landed in Egypt with two 
small boxes—one tin 
trunk containing our 
costumes and the 
‘ladies’ dresses,” the 
other box carrying 
the music, wigs, 
make-ups, and 
general odds and 
ends. We finally 
landed somewhere in 
Sinai, miles from any- 
where, and right off 
the map. And here 
we are as I write. 


nine ‘allurements. 
Alas, “ Stella” has 
left the Roosters, 
owing to illness, but, happily, “ Elsie,” our 
blonde, remains. “ She” is also our pro- 
ducer—you see, the woman rules the Roost — 
and combines a rich soprano voice with a 
pretty sense of comedy. We also lost our 
first pianist, Harry Barton, owing to Army 
exigencies, but Georgie, Rifleman E. G. Western, 
handlesivory with push and go, and is in addition 
a pleasing alto. O.hers of the original ‘ Cocks” 
are “ Algy,” our O.C., Second Lieutenant 
H. H. Warren, who sings of military “ dashers,” 
of nervous curates, and Burlington Berties ; 
“ Freddy,” Rifleman S. Davies, who is respon- 
sible for the chorus numbers and takes the stage 
“with an air” in such favourites as ‘‘Squire 
Chumley,” “Come 
Round London with 
Me,” etc. “ Billy,” 
Private W. F. Cop- 
ping, the breezy bari- 
tone, who also tells 
stories which are re- 
peated in officers’ and 
sergeants’ messes 
with gusto ; “ Cyril,” 
Rifleman A. E. Mack- 
Ness, the silver-toned 
tenor who prattles 
of love and dreams ; 
“Claude,” Private 
Percy Merriman, the 
hapless chronicler of 
these notes and one of those dreadful persons— 
a reciter; and last, but not least, “ Charlie,” 
Private W. H. Harrison, our funny man 
with the mobile face, who has had the 


The “Theatre Royal, Sinai,” in course of erection in the deseat. 


All hands to the piano. This was smuggled out of Egypt and up the 
lines as a case of bully beef. 


Soon after taking up 
our ‘‘ quarters "—a 
hole in the ground— 
lately occupied by the Turks, and no better 
than Alf’s—a stage was built by Pioneers. 
Just a simple affair that could be knocked 
to pieces with a hammer in a few minutes 
and pushed on to a limber for transport 
elsewhere. A rough scene was painted by 
means of a shaving-brush by an R.E. man 
named Bishop; a piano was purchased in 
Cairo and somehow smuggled up the line as a 
case of bully beef ; we already had our costumes 
and “effects,” and then we were ready to 
“show.” To our joy, we were sent on tour 
round the division to which we have the honour 
to belong, and no theatrical company, I swear, 
has ever had such a jolly and novel experience. 
The whole “ show ” 
was pushed, lock, 
stock, and barrel, on 
toa couple of wagons, 
Six mules, driven by 
silent and dignified 
Indians, were _har- 
nessed to each, and 
the procession started 
from Headquarters 
across the Desert, 
followed by the 
Roosters afoot. 

‘And here we are 
with the unit to which 
we are to perform in 
the evening. The 
wagons are unloaded by the stage hands, assisted 
by the party ; the silent Indians canter off with 
their mules, and more Indians arrive to dig 
the auditorium. In less than two hours the 
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“ Theatre Royal, Sinai,” is up and the Roosters 
prepare a temporary home. This is done by 
means of “ bivvy ” sheets or a tarpaulin stretched 
between the two wagons, and in this cosy dug- 
out we feed, sleep, and make-up for the show. 
An obliging camel plods peacefully over to us, 
led by a blue-gowned Dogo, with the water 
supply for the day and night—water for cooking, 
tea, ablutions, and—the gene-ator, for we cannot 
run to electric light in the Desert of Sin, At 
times we can fully understand 
why the ancient Israelites “ mur- 
mured,” but that’s another 
Story, and their “ girls” were 
not miles away in England, 
anyhow. 

And so to lunch! We are 
rationed, of course, by the unit 
to which we perform. A simple, 
jolly affair which varies in detail 
according to circumstances. 
Sometimes a stew, with rice 
as “afters” and precious tea, 
and sometimes a “ roast ” with 
potatocs and onions. Yes, two 
vegetables ‘in the Wilderness ! 
When we are rich (a shilling a 
day is not to be sniffed at "4 we 
purchase tinned fruits, apricots, 
or peaches. There are ups as 
well as downs in Sinai! Some- 
times it is merely “ bully,” but 
we are well louked after, and so long as there 
is hot tea with milk, no one but a churl would 
murmur. 

In the morning or afternoon we rehearse 
new items (if the weather is not too appalling) 
or write letters, or more often than not enjoy a 
dolce far niente. The East is languorous, and 
even pierrots fall under the spell. Then there 
is more tea and bread and jam, thoughethe jam 
is almost invariably spelt marmalade,” possibly 
an idea of the General in charge to “ ginger” 
up the troops ; and then comes the real busi 
the “show.” Of this I must speak with bated 
breath and whispering humblencss, but the 
Roosters are rather proud of the fact that they 
believe themselves to be the Pioneer Touring 
Concert Party in Sinai, and to tread the untrodden 
is exhilarating. During our last Desert trip 
we gave our ninety-sixth performance, over 
filtty of which were given in Greece, so we are 
no “chickens” despite our name. For our 
hundredth show, which will be a thing of the 
past when these lines are read, we have prepared 
new costumes and new effects. 

The average programme consists of the usual 
vocal numbers, character songs, recitations, 


“Billy,” the ventriloquist, and his hfe- 
sized “ doll," 
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and skits, modelled, of course, on the best of 
all shows, Pelissier’s delightful ‘“‘ Follies.” We 
are fortunate in our vocalists, the blend of voices 
always being cordially commented upon by the 
Boys, and we can vary the musical side of the 
show by means of duets, quartettes, and har 
monious choruses—always so popular. A “ lady” 
lends a touch of colour and variety to the party, 
and stirs home memories. As the Boys say, 
it is something even to see a glimpse of a petticoat 
in the Wilderness. 

The piéce de résistance is an 
original skit entitled ‘‘ Pro- 
posals,” written by the afore 
mentioned hapless chronicler, in 
which the Roosters give an ides 
of how the question is popped 
in various phases of life. Here, 
of course, our “ Elsie” is in 
great demand, and plays with a 
sure sense of character, whether 
it be a coster girl, a county 
wench, dear old Joan (in & 
Darby and Joan episode), or as 
Lady Godiva of Coventry, 
wrapped in an ample cloak and 
long tresses. It 1s wonderful 
the effects obtained simply by 
cardboard, mosquito-netting, & 
biscuit-tin, and wood! Beggars 
can’t be choosers, and Clarkson 
is far away! In this absurdity 
Freddy becomes a cinema-girl, in a Charlie 
Chaplin skit, and the whole concludes with 
Chaplin wedding to round off the proposals 
‘The curtain is down and the brief nonsense is 
over, but it was good—oh, so good—to hear 
Tommy laugh and applaud, and we sleep happily 
with his gay laughter ringing in our ears. 

Of course, we have our mishaps and misad- 
ventures. The gas gives out on occasions— 
useful for lovers in dear old England, but no 
use to the Roosters, unless it- happens so pic- 
turesquely as it did one evening when Billy 
and Cyril were singing a duet, “ Where My 
Caravan Has Rested.” The light failed for 
a moment, but the music flowed on serenely 
under a beautiful Eastern moonlight—an 
for which we were praised; but, bless you, i ; 
was an accident. Our telephone ‘ * ring ” 

a pencil jingled in a tumbler, but the Bo 
only laugh the more, and we are happy. “ Elsie’s” 
wig has come off once or twice, and she 
had trouble with her petticoats, but who cares? 
Freddy dances too exuberantly and goes ove? 
the footlights into the sand, and the offices 
arc in front, but it is all part of the big game. 

There is little of the Army in our show, 
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A CONCERT PARTY IN THE DESERT. 


if the soldier forgets for an hour or two the 
miserable Turk not far away, and forgets, too, 
that his loved ones are being bombed by gallant 
German airmen, it is all to the goud. 

For us it is a diversion. ‘The big guns boom, 
lights flare, and a few miles away there are danger, 
hardship, and grimness. But | fe is like that, 
ind the Britisher takes the strange ingredients 
with a smile. While there are 
letters and lau hter—and food— 
he can hang on for years. 

After the fuller facilities we 
had in Greece we were bound 
to notice the change at first, 
In Salonicu and district we per- 
formed on some cleverly-con- 
structed stages—roomy and more 
or less complete, with electric 
light, But here in 
Sinai materials are 
scarce and are natur- 
ally required for the 
gtimmer business of 
war. However, we 
prefer things as they 
are; though the show 
may suffer, 
Tommy enjoys 
watching diffi- 
culties bein 
smoothe 
away. When 
“Elsie” wants 
‘ vanity - bag, 
there is her 
mask be A 
woollen cap 
comforter lined 
with white 
makes an excel- 
lent cap for an 
“old woman’s” 
part. When we 
played “The 
Viper.” a Sher- 
lock Holmes absurdity written by our producer, 
wonderful use was made of the Army waterproof 
capes as cloaks for the villainous “ gang” and 
Our tin-daggers gleamed in the gashght! One 
of the stage hands, Lance-Corporal J. Keeman, 
made some wonderful creations for “ Elsie ” and 

“Stella” out of telegraph wire, cardboard, paper, 
and wool—his Gaby Deslys hat being a wonder, 
and a mess-tin cover he utilized very cleverly for 
a Dutch bonnet. That is a Rooster motto i— 
Use the thing that’s nearest, 
Though it's ill at whiles: 


bi can't be choosers— 
‘ommy's worth your smiles! 


Novel methods had to be adonted to obtain appropriate stage scenery, palms 
psinted on discarded boards giving the cesired effect. 
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There is no need to run up a big bill for 
elaborate effects, and we follow the motto of 
one of Grattan’s revues, ‘‘ Cheep.” “‘ Roosters’ 
show—seventeen shillings and eightpence half- 
penny complete,” makes a good bill. 

Of course, there are changes. Illness comes 
along and members of the party go into “ dock ” 
occasionally, but we have been able to carry on 
so far, and have been lucky 
in this way. The chief loss 
has been “ Stella,” who is irre- 
placeable, and our O.C. has 
been “resting” for a month 
or su, but Second Lieu- 
tenant H. E. Ward 
has been carrying on 
for him, and the party 
has particular reason 
to be grateful to him 
for some terpsichorean 
tuition, the new Algy 
being exceedingly light 
o’ foot. Over the 
ladies’ dresses some 
kindly nurses came to 
our rescue in Salonica. 
Previously our “ girls ” 
had been tying them- 
selves together _liter- 
ally with bits of mos- 
quito-netting, calico, 
and pins. They have 
brand-new wigs, too, 
but we still have a 
sentimental attach- 
ment to the dear old 
rope wigs used by 
Freddy in the old 
days. Some of our 
other ‘ props” would 
hardly bear close in- 
spection, but moon- 
light and gaslight have 
a mercifully softening 
effect. Our dressing- 
table is made of old boxes and our seats are 
primitive,*but one way or another we are coming 
to the conclusion that there can be too much 
civilization, and it is staggering how much there 
was in the old life without which we manage 
very comfortably. 

One or two evenings stand out prominently 
—particularly an evening on H.M.S. ——, when 
we had the honour of entertaining a british 
Ambassador and his wife and many distinguished 
naval officers. To see the tars “ lighting-up ” 
in the sky—or so it seemed to us in the darkness, 
for they perched in all sorts of impossible places 
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to see the show—was a sight we shall not forget, 
nor the Captain’s words afterwards. We were 
treated with great kindness, stayed aboard 
all night, and altogether it was a happy frater- 
nizing of Jack and Tommy. On another evening 
“ Stella,” unknown to the party, dressed herself 
up as a nurse—a most becoming one, too—and 
from the body of the audience staggered us 
for a moment by protesting against the tone of 
one of the songs. The night of our fiftieth 
performance was also memorable, but perhaps 
the less said the better. Boys will be boys, 
and if folks make a fuss of you, well—there 
you are ! 

On another occasion we endeavoured to 
“ put the wind up” on our producer by a most 
uncalled-for set of interruptions, “ Stella” and 
Claude being the chief offenders. It ended 
in a live chicken 
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in many a hospital garden and ward, in many an 
A.S.C. or R.E. workshop, on board a famous 
British warship, on a transport, in a late Sultan’s 
palace, in innumerable marquees, amid the 
Thracian hills and neay Dumps of Destruction, 
But most of all we shall remember the stars 
of the East and the silence of the Desert. The 
Roosters are good pals and mingle their varied 
gifts and temperaments very pleasantly and 
harmoniously. We have our exercise—rifles 
must be cleaned even in a concert party—and 
sometimes “ Elsie” joins in a friendly bout 
with Charlic, and the “ Roosters ” love a mock 
polo match when they can get near the sea 
They are also fond of cricket, and last August 
had the satisfaction of challenging and thrashing 
a Brigade team. The lorries of Greece were 
bumpy, nerve-racking vehicles, but they were 

jollier rides than 


being released from i 
the wings! How- 
ever, “ Elsie” sang 
“The Swallows” 
bravely and didn’t 
turn a hair. By 
the way, talking of 
wings, I need hardly 
make the forlorn 
pleasantry that in 
Sinai we have no 
need to construct 
our own “ flies,” 


many a handsome 
motor-car could 
have given us, We 
look back on many 
leasant memories, 
innumerable kind- 
nesses from friends, 
and privileges we 
feel were beyond 
our deserts. 

The Daily Rail 
may object to this 
use for a_ soldier, 


and sand-dancing is 
easy. So far the 
“Theatre Royal” 
has never been blown up by 
one never knows. In that the show should 
“go” with a bigger “ biif” than ever, and 
anvhow, we are getting our Deserts now. 

One night “ Charlie” came out with a neat 
impromptu. We were playing with real electric 
lights, somewhere in Egypt, when one went off 
with a loud pop. “ Don’t worry,” murmured 
Charles, “it is not the first time the Globe has 
becn suppressed.” Another time he got a big 
roar from some Anzacs who had brought their 
camels, horses, and white donkeys along and 
tethered them round about. During a straight 
item by Cyril one of the donkeys became 
obstrepcrous, and Charlie pleaded with it to 
let “ brotherly love continue,” and Cyril only 
smiled ! 

We have travelled far, 


Hun airmen, but 


We have performed 


The concert party at breakfast. 


but our generals 
are more human 
than Pressmen. For 
us, we realize that our part may seem! to 
civilians at home a sorry and a selfish one, 
but to the inevitable question, ‘“ What did 
you do in the Great War, daddy ? ” we can only 
reply, “ Nothing, my son; but we made some 
of the finest fellows in the world laugh and 
forget their cares for an hour or so.” 

And when Tommy himself comes with laughing 
eves to thank us and congratulate us, we are 
content, and all being well, shall “carry on” 
gaily till the Great Day when Deserts are no 
more for us and the glamour of the East only a 
fragrant memory. 

‘As I write, even now, the guns are booming, 
and big things are being done. And when Tommy 
comes back in triumph to seek a little rest or 
to recover, it will be our proud pleasure to make 
him laugh once more. 


Exploring the lce- Wilds of 


Eastern Karakoram. 


By FANNY BULLOCK WORKMAN, F.R.G.S., 
and 
WILLIAM HUNTER WORKMAN, X0.A., XCD. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHORS. 


The Authors of our new serial of adventure and exploration are old favourites with readers of 
“The Wide World Magazine,” since they have already recorded in these pages some of their 


wonderful and awe-inspiring mountaineering exploits. 


Once more they return to their fascinating 


life-work, which to them has become at one and the same time a work of scientific research 


* and a pastime. 


During the coming months they will describe how they explored no fewer than 


nineteen hundred square miles of mountain and glacier in the Himalayas, including the conquest 

of the Great Rose, or Siachen, the world’s longest non-Polar glacier—expeditions undertaken for 

the first time by Buropeans in rg1r and 1912, and the important results of which could only 
now, owing to the war, be given to the world. 
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NE of the wonders of the great 
mountainous district of Eastern 
Karakoram are its mighty glaciers 
with their yawning crevasses of 
indeterminable depths, moraines, or 
huge walls of débris and rock, and stiange 
mud-floods. These glaciers are amongst the 
largest in the world, presenting features entirely 
different from those found in northern latitudes. 
We gave considerable attention to the larger 
ones, exploring, mapping, and photographing 
them, work which proved both exacting and 
arduous on account of their inaccessibility. 

Among the more famous and certainly less- 
known of these glaciers are the Sher-pi-gang and 
the Dong Dong. The first-named is formed by 
the junction of the ice-streams from four large 
Teservoirs lying among the high mountains and 
Tidges between the fixed peaks ‘Thirty-three and 
Thirty-five shown on the map reproduced last 
month. It runs nearly north-south, with a 
length of eleven miles. About four miles from 
its lower end it receives three tributaries. ‘The 
union of these forms a large “‘ tongue,” which can 
be traversed. 

Leaving our camp early one morning, we 
ascended the sharply-rising nala, in places only a 
few fect wide, between the moraine—a great 
wall of rocks and débris brought down by the 
tlaiers—and an overhanging mountain-wall. 
Our path was often obstructed by rocks and 
boulders and dense clumps of rose-bushes brist- 
‘ing with sharp tho-ns, to get over and around 
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which necessitated a sufficient amount of effort 
to vary the monotony of the march. After three 
hours’ hard work we reached a gorge, or recess in 
the mountain-wall, covered with rocks and 
boulders and marked by floods, called Zogo. On 
a hillock stood a collection of stone huts, used by 
native shepherds as shelters for themselves and 
their animals, which they drive up to pastures 
on a grass-covered hillside just above, during 
the months of July and August. 

A small, sandy terrace, safe from  stone- 
avalanches, lay at the base of this hillside of 
sufficient size to hold our tents. The black flank 
of the glacier, bordered by its great moraine, a 
wall of boulders and rock, over two hundred feet 
high in places, stretched across the mouth of the 
gorge, the top of the barrier standing at an angle 
of forty-five degrees above the camp. Debris 
constantly fell from the ice upon the moraine 
with a harsh growling that did not cease for 
many seconds at a time, day or night. We 
remained at this camp two days, during which 
Savoye and a porter made a reconnaissance on 
the glacier above to discover where the next 
move could best be made, while we ascended the 
heights above Zogo to an altitude of fifteen 
thousand feet for photography and study of the 
region. 

From these heights an impressive and maxnifi- 
cent view opens up. The barren mountains, 
riven and gullied, surmounted by mytiads of 
towers and necdle-spires, and separated from one 
another by deep gorges, present a scene of savage 
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and desolate grandeur, in the midst of which the 
glaciers, occupying the beds of the gorges of the 
lower half of the basin, stand prominently forth. 
At this camp we had the singular 
experience of witnessing three 
swas, or mud-floods, which oc- 
curred at the same point within a 
period of twenty-four hours. We had seen mud- 
floods at close quarters several times, and on one 
occasion only escaped destruction by a_hair- 
breadth ; but we never saw this phenomenon 
presented as it was here, and know of no similar 
recorded instance. They all began with rock- 
avalanches crashing down from the top of the 
rear wall of the gorge between two sharp aiguilles, 
leaping from point to point with resounding roar 
and sending up clouds of dust. No water was 
seen to accompany them, but soon a cascade of 
rocks of all sizes, some of many tons weight, 
mixed with mud, appeared, which descended in a 
rolling, tumbling mass of dark brown colour that 
followed the windings of the torrent-bed with the 
greatest facility. After a time the flowing mass 
would diminish in size, to be succeeded by recur- 
rences of similar character. The mobility of 
these composite streams and the ease with which 
they adapted themselves to the course of the pre- 
existent torrent-bed were marvellous to behold. 
Each flood continued for twenty to thirty 
minutes, and was followed by streams of muddy 
water. To have been caught in one of these 


Mud- 
Floods. 
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Among the ice-ridges of the Sher-pi-gang Glacier, 


streams would have meant certain death, for 
nothing could live in that moving sea of mud 
and mighty stones. In the villages we heard 
tales of large caravans being wiped out by these 
strange mud-floods. 

The results of Savoye’s reconnaissance and of 
our own observations showed that the Sher-pi- 
gang glacier could not be ascended, at least 
from this point. The Dong Dong offered the 
only chance of any investigation above our present 
position, and its appearance was none too 
inviting. Leaving Zogo with sixty coolies and 
a flock of sheep and goats, we continued for half 
a mile in the narrow space between the glacier 
and mountain-wall, then climbed and crossed the 
moraine. This proved no light task, as will be 
apparent when it is stated that at the point 
where we negotiated this mountain of boulders 
and rock it towered two hundred and sixty feet 
high. By cutting steps in the steep sides of the 
glacier to a height of seventy feet we gained its 
upper surface, and traversed it diagonally to its 
junction with the Sher-pi-gang glacier. 

We had with us a Pathan servant, who on 
the march had charge of the tiffin-basket. He 
was possessed of a demonstrative and rather 
officious disposition, which often required curbing, 
but which we turned to good account by entrust- 
ing him, when moving through the valleys, 
with the duty of going ahead whenever we met 
pony or yak-caravans, or cattle, sheep, or goats, 
which were ob- 
structing the 
path, and seeing 
that they moved 
aside so that we 
could pass. This 
task suited his 
talents exactly, 
which could not 
be said of some 
of his other 
duties. 

He had never, 
up to this time, 
seen a_ glacier. 
| When we reached 
ae the rough ice of 
» = * | the Sher-pi-gang 

7 * a change came 

~ over him. He be- 
came unusually 
quiet, and his 
face assumed an 
earnest, thought- 
> ful — expression. 
He was soon 
observed to be 
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engaged with devout 
bearing in actively fin- 
gering the beads of a 
rosary produced from 
some fold of his garment, 
meanwhile muttering 
prayers constantly in an 
audible whisper. This 
occupation he continued 
to the end of that day’s 
march, and repéated on 
subsequent marches till 
we returned to less dan- 
gerous environment. 

The ridged surface was 
succeeded by a labyrinth 
of huge séracs, among 
which we had to thread 
a tortuous way. These 
séracs had the appear- 
ance of monster cubes or 
pinnacles of ice, and are 
formed by crevasses inter- 
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secting one another. On 
the farther side of these 
lay a large and very steep moraine—a wall of 
boulders, rock, ¢ébr/s, and ice, over three hundred 
feet high—leading up the left side of the Dong 
Dong. Getting on to the lower end of this 
wall we paused to rest and look round. In 
front of this spot the converging trunks of four 
glaciers met, all falling at sharp inclines to the 
séracked amphitheatre we had just come through, 
and all so crevassed and broken as to be inacces- 
sible. The rough wall or moraine we were on 
offered the only avenue of approach to the upper 
Dong Dong glacier. 

After a rest the caravan started up the moraine, 
and it certainly proved a stiff climb. In addition 
to its excessive steepness it was covered with 
a profusion of vast boulders and rough, angular, 
sharp-edged rock-fragments, one piled upon 
another in utter disorder, to get up, over, and 
around which taxed to the utmost the energies 
of the strongest. It was certainly the most 
strenuous and fatiguing effort of the kind we 
remember to have made. The coolies were 
over two hours in reaching the top. 

Above this mountain of boulders 


Showers rose a high, vertical rock-wall, 
of Falling the source of many of the rock- 
Rock. masses we had scrambled over. 


It formed the south-east barrier 
of the Dong Dong glacier. The proximity of 
this wall directly overhanging the moraine 
was a great source of anxiety and danger, 
especially to the native members of our caravan. 


From time to time detached rocks came crashing 
Vol. xli,—8, 


Goats and sheep on the Sher-pi-gang Glacier, 


down from it upon the glacier-edge, bringing 
with them showers of splinters and dust. We 
never knew where the fragments would land, 
but fortunately none fell sufficiently near to 
injure anyone. 

Slowly we pushed our way upwards, dodging 
the falling pieces of rock as best we could, 
until we reached a sloping surface between the 
high moraine and the rock-wall, clothed with 
grass and stunted willows, one to three feet 
high, growing between granite blocks fallen 
from the heights above. This was as far as 
we could get. Beyond stretched out vertical 
precipices and, directly beneath them, the 
crevassed impassable glacier. As the afternoon 
was waning and we had made a fatiguing march 
of nine hours with a rise of three thousand 
five hundred feet, we camped among the boulders, 

The following morning, descending somewhat, 
we crossed the furrowed glacier and camped 
again in a hollow of a large surface-moraine 
near the north-west glacier-edge, at an altitude 
of fifteen thousand feet. This served as a base 
from which the exploration of the neighbourhood 
during the next three days was carricd out. 

By means of a tapering aréte, or narrow ridge 
of rock, separating the Dong Dong and Sher- 
pi-gang glaciers, we reached a point on its 
sky-line sixteen hundred feet above the camp, 
higher than which we could not go, being stopped’ 
by a vertical wall. We had reason, however, 
to be satisfied with having reached this spot, 
for it was by far the best obseryation-point 
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attained in this region, being situated in the 
_centre of the Kondus basin directly between 
and above the two principal glaciers, and 
sufficiently high, over sixteen thousand feet, 
to command a bird’s-eye view of the whole 
length of the Sher-pi-gang and down the nala 
to beyond the village of Korkondus. From it, 
with the aid of compass-bearings, we were able 
to obtain a fairly accurate idea of the intricacies 
of this basin and also a series of satisfactory 
photographs of 
the four Sher-pi- 
gang reservoirs 
and of the ice- 
streams issuing 
from them,which 
had not _ pre- 
viously been 
seen from any 
other point. 
While the 
general —moun- 
tain view was 
grand in the ex- 
treme, perhaps 
the most remark- 
able feature was 
that obtained of 
the face of the 
absolutely — per- 
pendicular over- 
hanging rock- 
wall, by leaning 
over the edge of 
the precipice on 
which we stood. 
The wall fell 
away fifteen hun- 
dred to two 
thousand feet to 
the trunk of the 
Sher - pi - gang 
glacier. The 
long, curving ice- 
fall directly 
beneath was split up by wide crevasses into 
ribbon-like sections covered with — gigantic 
séracs. We had, for years, been familiar with 
crevasses, séracs, and ice-falls. But this was the 
first time we had looked down vertically from 
an overhanging height upon them collectively: 
The séracs appeared flattened, and conve 
to the eye no adequate impression of their actual 
height, but the circumference of their masses 
and the irregularity of their arrangement was 
plainly visible. Through the gaping mouths 
of the crevasses between them we could see 
far into the glacier-depths; in fact, into its 
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The Authors’ camp among the boulders near the head of the Dong Dong Glacier. 


very bowels and into abysses which lost them- 
selves in blue darkness beneath. Some of the 
shallower openings were partially filled with 
the splintered ruins of séracs that had fallen, 
and, in places, the bluish green ice served as 
a setting for tiny lakelets reflecting the sapphire 
blue of the sky. 

We also ascended the nala to see if any pas 
sage over its barriers near its head could be dis 
covered. The moraine on which the camp stood 
* was followed for 

some distance, 
till the glacier 
became too 
broken to permit 
of further pas- 
sage. We then 
descended to the 
narrow interval 
bordering its 
west edge. This 
was choked with 
boulders, and fol- 
lowing it up was 
rough, hard 
work.. After 
three hours a 
narrow grass 
covered maidan, 
overhanging the 
glacier, was 
reached, the last 
point showing 
vegetation, be 
yond which lay 
the desert of rock 
and ice which 
had stopped our 
progress on the 
other side and 
was equally im- 
penetrable from 
this point also. 
Since this 
maidan com 
manded a view of the upper end of the 
nala, it answered the purpose for which we 
had come, so we proceeded to examine the 
surroundings, took boiling-point and tempera- 
ture-readings, and photographs ; after which, 
seated on the grass—a rare product in this 
region—and sheltered from wind by boulders, we 
ate our tiffin, spiced by the grand panorama 
before us. The altitude here worked out at 
sixteen thousand one hundred feet. What was 
here seen proved that the Dong Dong and Sher- 
pi-gang glaciers can only be reached by scaling 
th aréte by which we had come, An explorer 
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endeavouring to reach these heights by any 
other route would find his path blocked by 
impassable mountain-walls. 

Unfortunately the weather was 

Exploration lowery, and the heads of the twin 

aGame of peaks, Thirty-five and Thirty-six, 

Chance. that dominate the Sher-pi-gang 
glacier and form its most impres- 
sive adjunct, were veiled in heavy clouds, which 
obstinately refused to move during the three 
hours we waited with cameras ready for instant 
use should even their momentary parting grant 
us an opportunity to secure a picture of what lay 
behind them. Experiences of this kind are not 
at all unusual, and the explorer can seldom 
succeed in accomplishing all he has planned to 
do. It is cer- ‘ 
tainly most dis- 
appointing and 
exasperating, 
after he has de- 
voted perhaps a 
whole season of 
time, been at 
much expense, 
and undergone 
deprivation and 
hardship in 
order to attain 
some supreme 
goal in a region 
he can never 
visit again, to 
be prevented by 
unfavourable 
weather from 
carrying out his 
object, or even 
seeing what lies 
behind a curtain of cloud that will not rise. 
Exploration in these mountains is decidedly a 
game of chance in which the stakes must be 
put up without any assurance of success, with a 
willingness to accept failure and to be satisfied 
with whatever prizes circumstances permit one 
to carry away. 

We had now accomplished all that could be 
done here. A stone cairn was built at the top 
of a large boulder, which rested on the brow of 
the glacier behind the camp, and was visible from 
the lower parts of the Sher-pi-gang and from the 
nala to below Korkondus. We then crossed the 
glacier and descended to Zogo by the only avail- 
able route—that taken in coming up—and the 
next day returned to Karmading. After a 
needed rest we made tracks for the Hushe region, 
a portion of which we had previously explored. 

A curious phenomenon occurs in the upper 


Portion of face of stratified clay-bed in the Hushe Valley. 
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Hushe valley, as well as in those farther east, 
in the growth of evergreen trees, mostly cedars 
of large size, at altitudes of thirteen thousand 
feet and over. They grow in niches upon pro- 
jecting rocks, and flourish with a vitality and 
luxuriance of growth that would do credit to 
trees planted in good, well-watered soil. How 
they can derive nourishment from the dry, sun- 
baked rocks seems a mystery. Also, deciduous 
trees, resembling mulberry bushes as much as 
anything, were seen in similar positions. These 

trees, torn off and brought down 
“Fans” of the by winter avalanches, supply the 
Hushe Valley. inhabitants with fuel where no 

other wood is to be obtained. 
Among the interesting features of this valley 
are its “ fans.” 
They are com- 
posed of débris— 
boulders, rocks, 
and earth— 
brought down 
by floods from 
the gorges on 
both sides of the 
valley. They 
spread out at 
the widest pores 
tions from half 
a mile toa mile, 
some of them 
stretching right 
across the val 
ley. At several 
places they oc- 
cur in pairs, and 
overlap one 
another. To 
anyone ascend- 
ing the valley they present the appearance of a 
continuous raised barrier, extending across from 
mountain to mountain. As a result, the valley- 
bed seems to rise in a series of steps or terraces, 
several hundred feet high, one above another, 
On account of the obstruction offered by these 
fans the river runs in a serpentine course and has 
many sharp curves. Crossing this river by a 
bridge above the village of Hushe, we followed 
a mountain-path leading through a luxuriant 
growth of rose and currant bushes, willows, 
tamarisks, juniper, and cedars, to a level, grassy, 
park-like maidan two miles beyond. Here we 
camped at an altitude of ten thousand eight 
hundred and seventeen feet. 

Next morning rain fell from four to half-past 
seven o'clock. At cight-thirty, however, we 
broke camp to push up the Masherbrum nala 
to the glacier of that name. Two miles up the 
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nala the first ice appeared beneath the débris, 
and from here the tongue slanted steeply upward 
in a rugged, irregular, rock-covered mass to a 
high brow on a level with the glacier surface, 
By the time we had begun the arduous ascent 
the weather again thickened, and a steady rain 
set in. In this we struggled on until noon, when 
the brow was reached. After tiffin, sitting with- 
out shelter on the wet rocks, we descended again, 
and camped on sand among the cedars and 
willows at an altitude of eleven thousand three 
hundred feet. The rain continued until evening. 
The following morning, starting again, we 
ascended the tongue to the west bank of the 
glacier until we reached a gigantic ancient 
moraine, several hundred feet wide, towering 
two hundred to three hundred feet above the 
glacier-surface, clothed with vegetation and 
dwarf-willows. Five miles above the glacier- 
end a grassy maidan was found, where camp 
was pitched at an altitude of thirteen thousand 
six hundred and thirty-three feet. The dwarf- 
willows on which we relied for fucl grew to the 
altitude of thirteen thousand four hundred 
feet. Our camp commanded a fine view of 
the glacier above and of the southern face of 
the Masherbrum and neighbouring peaks. We 
much enjoyed such fleeting glimpses of these 
as the monsoon-conditions permitted. Masher- 
brum glacier consists of a single trunk, and no 
indication was discovered that the form either 
of the glacier or of its basin has undergone any 
essential alteration within the last hundred years, 
The next day presented a varicty 


Novel of weather, frequent snow-squalls 
Camping- with intervals of sunshine, We 
Ground. were enabled, however, to carry 


out a certain amount of valuable 
observation work. The second morning broke 
clear and bright. Taking camp-outfit, we 
ascended the nala to the base of a projecting 
shoulder which led up a steep incline to a snow- 
summit directly opposite the south-west face 
of the glacier. This was ascended. The first 
twelve thousand feet of this shoulder consisted 
of sharply-rising, grass-covered slants, such as 
are encountered in the Alps, though rarely 
in the Karakoram mountains. We climbed 
the upper part of the mountain on the following 
day, finally reaching a height of fifteen thousand 
two hundred fect, and pitching our camp on 
the steep side of an aréte, or ridge. The slope 
was such that it was necessary to excavate 
terraces for the tents. The spot selected for 
the tent of one of the writers was on a ledge 
of pure talc, a soft mineral substance like mica. 
It could easily be cut with ice When the 
loose tale had been cleared away the terrace 


was perfectly dry, but it imparted to the feet 
a peculiar greasy sensation that gave the impres- 
sion it was wet. 

The view of the upper Masherbrum region 
from our camp was grand, although it was 
surpassed by that obtained on the followin: 
day from the summit. For over across the 
great ice-expanse of the upper reservoirs of the 
glacier, high up towards the sky-line, a coal- 
black shoulder projected from the ice. This 
jet-black mass presented a striking spectacle 
in a sea of white, and the question arose as to 
whether it was not coal. The débris from this 
shoulder formed a large moraine, a great wall 
of what looked in the distance like lumps of 
coal, The ice that skirted its sides was covered 
for a considerable distance with soft black dust. 
Such a condition we had not noticed elsewhere. 
but whether it was actually coal we could not 
definitely ascertain at such a distance, nor could 
we approach nearer to it from the side of the 
mountain. If the mass was coal, and we can 
hardly doubt that such it was, it is an interesting 
geographical discovery, for this great bed of 
coal stands at a height of twenty-one thousand 
to twenty-two thousand feet above sea-level. 

The next day we continued the ascent to the 
summit above. Ascending the steep slope was 
somewhat hazardous, and was rendered more 
so by the covering of soft snow. After a three 
hours’ scramble we approached the summit. 
which consisted of a thick snow-plateau with 
corniced edge. The cornice was cut through, 
and we soon emerged on the upper surface, 
where a gentle incline led to the highest point, 
the altitude of which, as determined by the 
hypsometer, was sixteen thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-nine feet. This was named Quartzite 
Peak. From this point we had a splendid pano- 
rama view of the whole Masherbrum_ basin, 
The steep walls of jagged mountains that en- 
closed it as well as the glacier and its affuents 
could be seen. On the other side of the glacier 
towered the mighty form of the Masherbrum, 
eight thousand feet higher than the point on 
which we stood. 

We next devoted our efforts to the exploration 
of the Khondokoro and Chogolisa glaciers, 
which proved very interesting from a glacio- 
logical point of view, little being known concern 
ing their formation, size, and extent. 


Whilst climbing up to these 

The glaciers, at a height of well over 
Suspicious sixteen thousand feet, there 
Soup. occurred an incident involving a 
moral and certain humorous 


features which, had circumstances varied but 
slightly, might have had a tragic termination, 
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applied for it, being busily occupied in 
making and noting down observations, 
the writer took what he supposed to 
be the tin of pea-soup from the tray and 
handed it to him. When the soup was 
served it was noticed that it was thinner, 
darker in colour, and had a more greasy 
surface than pea-soup usually presents. 
One of the diners, eyeing it askant, and 
tasting it with great caution, declined to 
have anything to do with it, while the 
other, having dusted a liberal quantity of 
celery-salt into his portion, which effec- 
tually disguised any peculiar flavour it 
might possess, and remarking that the 
khansamah had probably prepared it in 
a saucepan previously used for cooking 
meat or some greasy food, with that dis- 
regard for trifles which the “ simple life ” 
is apt to beget in explorers, consumed 
almost the entire quantity in his plate. 
Before the meal was half finished he 
began to experience an unusual and un- 
accountable dryness of mouth and throat, 
associated with a strong desire to swallow. 
In spite of frequent draughts of water 
these symptoms increased to such an 
extent that by the time the entremets, 
consisting of an excellent custard pud- 
j _| ding, was served, his interest in the 
= fa. a a 4 cinner ee entirely Agrees Feels 
25 ; z that something must be wrong wit 
A dicate Pansing round the cormce of Quarite Peak jut below the yiands, a a secongly Sparen ays 


One evening, after we 
had settled ourselves in 
camp, a bearer came to 
one of our tents shortly 
before dinner-time saying 
the khansamah, or native 
cook, had not received 
any soup-ration with the 
other articles sent to him 
for that evening’s dinner. 
It so happened that one 
of the writers had taken 
with him a small tin of 
concentrated pea - soup 
Wrapped in paper from 
the serving-box with other 
things, and laid it with 
them on the tray of an 
Opened yakdan at the 
front of ‘his tent, where 
i was overlooked when 
Ns companions were for- 
Warded to the khan- 
Samah, When the bearer 


The summit of Quartzite Peak, over eighteen thousand fect high, 
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soup, of which he alone had partaken, he 
sent for the khansamah and questioned him 
about the soup. The man replied that he had 
prepared it in the ordinary way, and in a saucepan 
used for nothing else. With the mystery still 
unsolved, the sufferer retired to bed, but not to 
test. He spent a terribly uneasy night, and it 
was not until daylight that the distressing 
symptoms abated and existence became more 
bearable. 

After breakfast the khansamah was again 
summoned and questioned. He adhered to his 
assertion that he had used nothing but the soup 
he had received. He was 
then asked, ‘‘ Have you 
kept the tin that con- 
tained the soup?” He 
replied, “ Yes; here it 
is,” drawing forth from 
a pocket and handing 
over a china gallipot, 
about the size of the 
pea-soup tin, labelled 
“ Belladonna Ointment.” 
The mystery was ex- 
plained. The gallipot of 
ointment, also wrapped 
in paper, had been thrown 
into the yakdan before 
the expedition started, 
and had remained un- 
noticed there till this inci- 
dent brought it to light. 
Neither the dissimilarity 
in appearance between 
it and the ordinary soup- 
tin nor the red danger 
label with which it was 
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thermometer registered 207°5 degrees Fahr., 2 
terrible contrast to the cold of the mountain. 
A march of three and a half hours from Gourts 
brought us to Pharon, or Parao, as the coolis 
pronounced it ; and after a further two hous 
over the cobble-strewn river-bed, meadows, ani 
hillsides we reached Damsam, where we campei 
on a sandy maidan near the bank of the Salton 
River. 

Whilst at our base, Goma, we received a 
extraordinary visitor in the person of a gaunt, 
wrinkled woman, attired in a patchwork garment 
of as many colours as Joseph’s coat. She came 
with a gift-offering of 
two turnips in a wilted, 
wrinkled condition. In 
return we presented her 
with some _ biscuit-tins 
and a cigarette-box, of 
which she eagerly took 
‘possession. Such tins. 
as well as bottles, are 
greatly prized by the 
inhabitants of these dis 
tant Himalayan villages 
as household utensils; 
and well they may be 
for they are superior to 
any of the simple utensils 
of their own manufac 
ture. The smaller tins, 
such as pea-soup, tobacco- 
tins, and the like, pro- 
vide them with drinking 
cups of convenient siz. 
After giving her some 
biscuits, which she pro 
ceeded to nibble in a 


adorned had suggested 
to the khansamah, who 
could neither read nor 
write, the desirability of making inquiries 
regarding it before using its contents. 

We had now finished our exploration of the 
Sher-pi-gang region. A month of the season 
suitable for mountain work still remained, and 
the question arose how it should be employed. 
It was decided to retrace our steps through the 
Saltoro valley to Goma, and from there, as a 
base, ascend the Bilaphond glacier, cross the 
Bilaphond La, and have a look at the Siachen 
glacier. Descending the Hushe valley, we arrived 
at Gourtse on the afternoon of August gth. The 
heat was intense. At midday the black-bulb 


Our lady visitor at Goma. 


leisurely manner, we had 
some difficulty in getting 
rid of her, and 

in fact, to call in the services of the Pathan 
servant before she would move. 

Leaving Goma, we ascended the Bilaphond 
glacier, crossed the Bilaphond La at its head, 4 
glacier-pass of eighteen thousand three hundred 
and seventy feet altitude, and descended another 
large glacier leading down east to the Siachen 
glacier, of which last we explored a portion and 
two of its largest affluents. This served as a 
preliminary to the more thorough and important 
exploration of the great Siachen glacier in 1912, 
which will be described in our next and succt 
instalments. 


(To be continued.) 
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A thrilling story of how the Author, a companion of his, and two cowboys were Shanghaied in 
San Francisco, and sent to sea on a ship whose captain and officers treated them very brutally. 
A startling incident happening gave them an opportunity to escape in one of the ship's boats. 
Reaching land, they tramped across country to the cowboys’ ranch, and later on had their 


revenge on the men who had so cruelly deceived them. 


“The story is perfectly true in all 


details,” writes the Author. 


N August rcth, 1888, we arrived in 
San Francisco Bay after a passage 
of a hundred and cighteen days from 
Calcutta. Our ship, the Avdelana, 
a fine sailing vessel of fifteen hundred 
tons, had been my home for the last five years. 
We were gazetted in the local papers to have a 
quick dispatch with wheat, flour, wine, and 
other Californian products, and I was eagerly 
looking forward to the time when we would 
teach Britain, as I intended to go up and pass 
the Board. 

Ina few days we hauled alongside the Pacific 
dock to discharge our jute and tea. ‘The first 
two or three days were spent in unbending the 
sails and putting away our sea-gear. Saturday 
afternoon came round, and with it liberty for 
the starboard watch, I being one of the lucky 
ones. My fellow-apprentice, Tom Davis, and 
myself arranged for a run ashore, he to go to 
the post-office and cash an order, and I to the 
Scamen’s Mission to write a few letters. We 
had arranged to meet in the evening at some well- 
known cotfee-rooms in Kearney Street. Having 
written my letters, I proceeded towards our 
tendezvous, I had gone about half-way along 
Pacific Street, when I noticed coming towards 
me a young man who was limping painfully ; 
he stopped within a few feet of me, set down a 
valise he was carrying, and motioned as though 
he wished to speak to me. Upon inquiring 
what he wanted, he asked me if I would be kind 
enouzh to carry his valise, and pointing to a 
side strect said, “I just want to go down there 
about one block.” 

“Yes, with pleasure,” I said, and gave him 
Ty arm. He explained that he had twisted 
his ankle while getting off a car. He offered 
to pay me for my trouble, but I refused to accept 
anything. In a few minutes we came to the 
place, 

“Herc it is,” he said, “ No. 229.” He knocked 
at the door, which was instantly opened by a 
Young woman, 


xs 
me) 


“Why, it’s you, Frank! Home so soon?” 
she uttered, in surprise. “And who is this 
gentleman ? ” 

“This young man has been kind enough to 
help me along as I hurt my foot up-town,” he 
answered. 

“Why, that’s ever so kind of you, Won't 
you come in? ” she said, turning to me. 

I replied that I was sorry that I could not 
accept her invitation as I had an appointment 
for the evening. 

“TI see you are a sailor,” she remarked, 
“and I have read so much about them—I just 
love sailors. I do wish mother was here. You 
have been so kind to Frank.” The young man 
then urged me to come in and take a little supper 
with them. Finally I was prevailed upon to 
accept their hospitality. 

While the young man nursed his injured foot, 
the girl bustled about setting the supper-tables 
In the meanwhile I narrated some of my sea- 
faring experiences. We were soon seated around 
the supper-table, which was well supplied with 
fruits, sweetbreads, nuts, and other delicacies 
which appealed to the taste of a hungry lad of 
nineteen who had just completed a voyage 
on the Board of Trade allowances. I was finishing 
my second cup of tea when a peculiar ringing 
started in my cars, while my limbs seemed to be 
getting numb. The voices of my host and hostess 
appeared to be coming from a great distance, 
and the objects in the room began to diminish 
in size and dance about, while the articles on 
the table seemed as if suspended in mid-air, 
and the table had the effect of sinking lower 
and lower. ‘The singing in my ears increased, 
accompanied by a clanging noise. I knew I 
was behaving very strangely, and tried to 
stammer out an apology. when a sudden drowsi- 
ness overcame me, and I went off into a sound 
sleep, dead to all surroundings. 

IT was awakened by a loud voice roaring in 
my ears, ‘* Come on! Roll out, roll out | Do you 
think we are going to pack you for ballast 2” 
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It was some seconds before I could think 
clearly or see round about me ; in the meantime 
I was being roughly shaken by a big, burly man, 
who shouted aguin : 

“Come on! You have had quite time enough 
to sleep off that drunk.” 

“Why,” I said, “I have not been drunk. 
I was never drunk in my life.” 

“Don’t talk back to me,” he said; “ get out, 
or I'll put you ouc,” which he did with no 
gentle hand. 

In a few seconds I was on deck groping my 
way along, clutching at the top-gallant rail, 
followed by this big, rough fellow. He put 2 
strand of rope-yarns in my hand, and pointing 
to the running-gear of the main upper topsail, 
asked me if I knew what the ropes were in front 
of the sails. 

“ Buntlines and leachlines,”’ I answered. 

“Up you go, then,” he shouted, “and get 
them overhauled and stopped, as you know 
something about it.” 

It was a difficult task for me to get aloft with 
my head throbbing and burning and my legs 
almost refusing to carry me up the rigging, 
but the fresh air seemed to put new life into me, 
and I had time to look round the vessel. 

I found I was on board a large wooden ship 
carrying three sky-sail yards, all hands appar- 
ently being on deck busily engaged putting on 
chafing-gear. except three men who were stowing 
away potatoes under a large boat turned bottom- 
up on the forward deck-house. Two of them 
were tall, gaunt-looking fellows, one having a 
bandage on his left hand, and the other marks, 
apparently the result of a rough-and-tumble 
fight, on his face. I could see at a glance that 
they were not seafaring men. Most of the others 
were the usual boarding-house type, fair-haired 
Scandinavians, while there were one or two 
negroes. One man I noticed whose face seemed 
familiar to me. 

Having finished my job I came down on 
deck. ‘The second mate came up to me and 
reared: “If you ever want to get a watch 
below in this ship, you will have to move more 
lively,” finishing up with a few choice expres- 
sions. LT asked him if I might speak to the cap- 
tain. He then gave me another job on the 
mizzen, saying at the same time, “It’s no time to 
be bel lly-ac hing here.” 

I then went aloft again and did more buntline 
stopping. When I came down on deck the mate 
appre: shed me and asked if I could steer. 

“Yes,” I answered; I also repeated my 
request ‘to speak to the « captain, as I belonged 
toa british ship and had been kidnapped. 

“You go and take the wheel and keep her 
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steady,” he roared, “ or you will wish you had 
never been born,” which was all the satisfaction 
I got from him. As I passed along the poop 
towards the wheelhouse 1 caught sight of the 
captain, but his appearance did not impress 
me, so I considered it best to hold my tongue 
for awhile. 

During my two hours at the wheel I had 
plenty of time to think, and compared our own 
ship to this—our own bluff old captain and his 
rollicking, chanty-singing crew; here it was 
far different. It was what sailors term a “ hot 
ship,” with “ bucko” mates, and her master 
little better. The crew scurried about the 
decks as if in fear all the time, while many of 
them bore marks of brutal treatment. After 
being relieved from the wheel I went foard 
to supper, when Leno, a former shipmate of 
mine, came up and we renewed acquaintance. 
He told me how he had left the Glenburn, a 
Greenock vessel, in ’Frisco, and in less than 
three days he found himself a prisoner on the 
ship; he showed me a cut on his head, given 
him by the second mate. It was a great relief 
to chat with an old shipmate. 

The next two or three days were spent in 
putting on chafing-gear and stowing away parts 
which were not wanted. Those who could 
steer took the wheel in turn, and the “ green” 
men were set to work doing odd jobs about 
the ship. We were about a week out, running 
along with the wind on the starboard quarter, 
when, at eight bells in the afternoon, both 
watches being on deck, as there was no afternoon 
watch below on this ship, a startling incident 
happened. 

I had just come from the wheel; Leno was 
sewing away for dear life near the main fife-rail 
and the two ungainly-looking fellows were 
picking stitches out of some old canvas. Several 
others were working at repairing sails. I, as 
usual on being relieved from the wheel, went 
for’ard to get a drink of water and a smoke. 
T had not been gone more than five minutes 
when the second mate came along and shouted 
in loud, bullying tones for me to come on deck. 
Ile asked me if I could use a palm and needle. 
I replied that I could. He told me to go aft 
and be lively about it and never to go below 
again without being told; at the same time he 
gave me a severe kick, accompanied by some 
vile words. 

I turned on him. and in the scuffle I got him 
by the throat. I heard the captain call out, 
“Pound him, Mr. Lawrence.” While we were 
wrestling on the deck I was startled by two 
pistol-shots, and the second mate’s grip on me 
relaxcd. On getting to my feet I saw a strange 
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sight. There was one of the tall men standing 
with a revolver pointing at the mate, while the 
other was securing the second mate’s legs with 
a rope. Having done this, Tom, the tallest 
of the two, covering the mate with his pistol, 
directed his companion, Joe, to go and disarm 
the mate. Just then the captain came running 
along the poop flourishing a pistol, but Tom 
halted him with a shot, intending to frighten 
him; but the captain was not so easily alarmed, 
and fired, but the bullet went wide of its mark. 
Then Joe cleverly shot the pistol from the 
captain’s grasp. Boldly walking up to the 
mate Tom felled him with a well-directed blow 
of his fist, when he and Leno secured him with 
a stout rope, Joe in the meantime covering 
the captain with his revolver. The captain 
called loudly for the carpenter and all hands 
to come to his help, but the sight of the two 
determined men, armed with re- 
volvers, kept them away. The 
captain then asked what they 
meant by this conduct, which 
was mutiny and piracy ; he made 
all kinds of threats and promises. 
“We did not want to come on 
your ship,” answered Tom, “ but 
were brought here against our 
will. I explained that 
to you a week ago, but 
you paid no heed to 
us,and in addition you 
have treated us like 
dogs. I don’t intend to 
let you carry us a mile 
farther from the land.” 
‘The captain then pro- 
mised that he would put 
the men on board the 
first. homeward - bound 
ship he sighted if they 
would let his officers 
loose. Except at the 
outset I had taken no 
Part in the affair. The 
captain then turned his 
attention to me, blaming 
me for everything, at 
the same time saying he would carry me to 
urope in irons. I told him I was a good sailor 
and no loafer, and that I had been dogged about 
by the second mate and that I would stand by 
these men. 
. “Till string you up by the thumbs,” he roared, 
‘and make things so hot for you that you will 
be glad to jump overboard,” 
“ Could you run this* wagon ’ back to ’Frisco ?” 
said Tom, turning to me. I told him I could, 
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“While we were wrestling oa the deck I was startled by two Pistol-shots, and the seoond mate's 


grip on me relax 


at the same time explaining that we were 
several hundred miles from San Francisco, and 
that there was a head wind ; also that the port 
officials were not likely to listen favourably 
to what we should te!l them. 

“Well, can’t you put ner in somewhere ?” 
he said. : 

“ Yes,” I replied, “ it is possible, but it would 
endanger the Inss of all hands,” 

He looked straight at me with his clear 
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blue eyes, saying, “ You are with us, ain’t 
you?” 

I then drew him to one side and unfolded a 
plan to him. “All right, kid; it’s a go,” he 
said. 

He went aft with Joe, Leno following, and 
boldly went up to the captain, whom Joe had 
been covering all the time with his revolver. 

“JTt’s no good your trying to fool us,” 
Tom; “ we've got the drop on you.” 

In a twinkling Joe had made a running bow- 
line with some of the gear and lassoed the captain, 
pinning his arms to his sides. He struggled a 
bit, but Joe, Leno, and myself soon overcame 
him and bound him securely. As prearranged, 
Tom then drove the steward forward together 
with the carpenter and cook. Our next move 
was to put the captain and the two mates in 
the halt-deck. I sent Leno aloft to scan the 
horizon and he reported nothing in sight. Next, 
I sent the man at the wheel forward. After 
reducing as much of the sails as possible, we 
managed to ges one of the boats over the side. 
We then stepped the mast and fitted another 
from one of the boats as a mizzen—as every- 
thing depended on our making speed. While 
the others were putting in two empty  half- 
casks to serve as water-tanks, I ran aloft to 
scan the horizon again, Fortunately, there was 
nothing in sight. I sent Leno and Joe aft to 
plunder the store-room while I attended to 
filling the water-ca Two or three hundred- 
weight of ship's biscuits, rolled up in several 
thickne of canvas, were placed in the boat 
as well as a quantity of meat, canned stuff, 
coffee and sugar, a tin of oil, a lantern, and two 
buckets for bailing. Leno and I then set to 
work to make a spinnaker from an old yard. 
Only once did the boys murmur, and asked me 
if it wasn't time we were getting away. I 
pointed out that it was useless to leave the ship 
before dusk, and that then we must make all 
the speed possible, and carry all the sail we could, 
as those left on the ship would soon get her 
in trim again and would overhaul us, and we 
should be in a worse fix than ever. 

It was now getting towards twilight and we 
had still a great deal to do. I directed Leno 
to go to the galley and get a coffee-pot, some 
matches, and other things we might need, while 
Joe and I went aft and disconnected the steering- 
gear, taking some of the small parts and hiding 
them in the cook’s coal-locker, where they 
would be found sooner or later after our departure. 
We also hid the lo:g glass and a pair of binocu- 
lars, putting one set of the latter in our own 
boat. We next lit the side-lights and lashed 
them in the screens, and hung the riding-light 


said 
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under the martingale. This would serve two 
purposes—protect the ship and guide us, 1 
then went to the cabin and took four charts, 
a compass, and sextant, and also borrowed 
somebody’s watch. 

Inow told ‘Tom to have a look at the prisoners, 
and to tell them we were going to the Solomon 
Islands and hoped to have a good time pear!- 
fishing. I also directed Leno to speak to the 
men in the forecastle through one of the ports, 
spinning the same yarn as to the captain. I 
had my own reasons for this—namely, to mislead 
them. After reducing the sails of the ship 
still further we took a final look at the prisoners, 
threatening to fire upon them if they showed 
their faces. 

We then left the ship’s side, setting our main- 
lug and spinnaker, and bringing the wind on 
our starboard quarter so as to make those 
who saw us imagine we were bound for some 
of the islands to the westward. We ran along 
for about thirty minutes, when we heard sounds 
coming from the ship. We were making about 
five knots, carrying all the sail the boat would 
stand. We held on this course for about two 
hours. Once I saw both her lights, and made 
sure they had scen us, but soon had the satis- 
faction of seeing her starboard light disappear, 
which showed us she was crossing our wake. 
I then took in our spanker and set the mizzen, 
bringing the wind just abaft our port-beam. 
We trimmed everything to port, and were 
bowling along at six knots an hour. By this 
time we had lost sight of the lights of the ship. 
Whether she had turned to the westward or 
they had purposely extinguished the lights, 
we could not tell. We could not see a sign of 
her with the glasses, but we still carried on with 
our two lugs, steering a course that would take 
us to the mainland. That night was one of 
the most trying I have ever experienced, prin- 
cipally through. the fear of being overtaken, for 
I knew the captain and his officers would show 
us no mercy. When daylight broke everyone 
felt relieved. 

I kept the boat before the wind while Leno 
climbed to the masthead and swept the sea 
with the glasses. I then hauled her up to the 
eastward again, when Leno and I made a hasty 
meal of biscuits. ‘Tom and Joe felt the motion 
of the boat and didn’t care to eat, drink, or 
sleep. At noon I found our position to be in 
the latitude of Point San Pedro, about eighty 
miles to the westward, and I shaped a course 
to clear Cape St. Lucas. About ten o’clock the 
following forenoon we sighted high land, and 
later the same evening we made out the Cape, 
which we cleared, and spent the next six days 
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“Ia a twinkling Joe had made a running bowline with some of the gear and lassoed the captain.” 


beating up the Gulf, rowing when the wind 
failed, and finally landed on Catalina Island, 
where we spent three days, enjoying a good wash 
and a much-needed sleep. We were also able 
to obtain some fruit and vegetables. After 
leaving Catalina we landed once or twice on 
various islands, and finally reached the left 
bank of the Colorada River, about Montague 
Island, where we had to abandon our gallant 


little boat. We lashed spars, oars, rudder, 
and everything that would float to the thwarts, 
and then loading her down with soil, we removed 
the plug and sank her in deep water. Then 
shouldering our packs of biscuits, kettle of water, 
and a few other things, we struck off inland. 

It was a weary march for Leno and myself, 
but Tom and Joe proved to be excellent land 
pilots. They would leave us for a little while 
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he said to our dies miserable-looking and crestfallen prisoners, "They are fifty miles from here, and 
there you will strike the railroad.” ™ 


“""You see that range of mountai 


and then return from some ranch with a few 
necessaries. Thus we travelled for some days 
until we struck the Southern Pacific Railroad 
and were able to get some good lifts at night 
on the freight trains. After leaving the railroad 
early one morning, we were met by a band of 
horsemen. They came at full gallop, firing 
their revolvers, shouting, and tossing their hats 
in the air. This was Tom’s surpr.se for Leno 
and myself. He had sent a letter ahead when 
we first struck the railroad. They gave us a 
grand reception, and had two spare horses for 
Leno and myself. We delayed the party a good 
deal by not being used to hor es, but the boys 
were good-natured, riding on each side of us, 
and we got along at a good pace. That evening 


we arrived at Tom’s ranch, where the folks made 
us welcome. It was not until then that I learned 
that Tom owned considerable land and stock, 
also managing affairs for his uncle, John Harper, 
a prosperous cattle-rancher. In a few weeks 
I settled down to this new kind of life, working 
on the ranch, my intention being to save my 
wages and go overland to Europe. Once or 
twice the call of the sea was very strong, but 
the open-air and free-and-easy life of the ranch 
began to charm me more and more. 

I had been on the ranch about six months 
when Tom and two of the other boys went off 
to San Francisco. A week or so afterwards 
Joe received a letter which he read to me. It 
was from Tom, and the contents proved that- 
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he had looked up my lame friend and also the 
Notorious Long Peter, who had much to do with 
Shanghai-ing himself and Joe, as well as many 
others. We started away that afternoon, fifteen 
in number, galloping across the country like a 
lot of schoolboys. We put up our horses some 
distance south cf San Francisco and proceeded 
in ones and twos to a rendezvous where we met 
Tom and the others. Tom, Joe, and myself 
Proceeded to the little thoroughfare leading 
off Pacific Street, and watching from a place 
almost opposite the house, Tom pointed out 
two men and asked me whether one of them 
was not my former entertainer. 

“Yes, the slight one; that’s the fellow,” I 
said, and I certainly felt like crossing the road 
and having the matter out with him. But 
Tom was masterful, and I knew it wouldn’t 
do to interfere with his plans. 

“ That’s all I wanted.to know,” he said, quite 
almly. “I’ve seen him half-a-dozen times 
since I’ve been here.” 

Turning to Joe, he remarked: “I'll keep my 
eye on those fellows while you go and tell Walter. 
He will know what to do. Then go down to 
the waterside and get ten pounds of salt beef 
and a sack of ship’s biscuits.” 

We delivered Tom’s message to Walter, then 
proceeded to the water-front and, after boarding 
two or three ships, succeeded in purchasing 
the necessary articles. We hurried back to 
our rendezvous, where one of our party informed 
us that we were to go at once to where our horses 
were stabled outside the city. On arriving there 
we saw Tom with his horse hitched to an old 
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express wagon, the body 

of which was piled up 

with loose hay. We put 

the beef and_ biscuits 

in the wagon, together 

with two small demi- 

johns of water. The 
| whole party then 
mounted and away we 
went. We rode all that 
night and camped for 
three’ hours the next 
morning, then on again 
till late the following 
evenin’g, when we 
camped again until the 
early hours of the morn- 
ing. We proceeded 
then until noon, when 
we halted. 

We were now far 
from any habitation, in 
a barren part of the country. The hay was 
removed from the wagon, and there lay Long 
Peter and my lame friend of former days and 
one other character whom Joe vowed he saw 
on the ship doing business with the captain 
about some sailors he had put on board. We 
took the prisoners from the wagon, took off 
their boots and socks, which one of the boys 
tossed amongst the hay and set fire to it. We 
unbound their limbs and set down the beef, 
biscuits, and water in front of them. 

Tom then pointed to some hills far away in 
the distance. - 

“ You see that range of mountains,” he said, 
to our three miserable-looking and crestfallen 
prisoners. “ They are fifty miles from here, 
and there you will strike the railroad.” Then, 
turning to the young man who had so cruelly 
deceived me, Joe remarked: “ You are likely 
to remain lame for sure.” 

We then rode away, and I must confess we 
all felt pleased in the knowledge that we had 
had our revenge upon those who had so cruelly 
deceived us. After going a few miles Tom 
abandoned the wagon and saddled his horse. 

We rode a little way in silence, when Tom 
remarked : “ If those fellows don’t know enough 
to take off their jackets and bind up their feet 
they will be a long time making the railroad, 
but that won’t be as hard a deal as they put on 
to some of the poor sailors.” 

Since then I have spent many happy years 
near Tom’s ranch, where the large-hearted cattle- 
men never tire of hearing about the ‘‘ cruise of 
the cowboys ” 
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IlL—THE HUNDREDTH CHANCE. 


By ALAN TEMPLE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY DUDLEY TENNANT. 


Stirring stories of the Service contributed by a Custom-house Officer. 


Our Author, who has 


seen service on the West Coast of Scotland and also in Ireland, has met with many remarkable 
adventures, and has been induced to set them down for the benefit of ** Wide World Magazine” 


readers. 
of illicit whisky distillers. 


distilling is a thing of the past ; 
that the stringent Excise regulations 
| have wiped it out ; but most Service 
men know that this is merely a 
So long as regulations exist, there will 


fallacy. 
always be some people who cannot resist the 


temptation to contravene them. ‘The distilling 
of a “drop of the craytur,” in spite of the 
heavy penalties, is still very much in vogue in 
certain parts of the Emerald Isle. 

It was whilst I was stationed in the Rathmines 
district that I experienced a remarkable adven- 
ture with illicit distillers. The country to the 
south of Dublin is mountainous, and atfords 
good cover for the Irish ‘“ moonshiners,” inas- 
much as many of the little valleys are difficult 
of approach. 

For a considerable time I had been aware that, 
somewhere around Rathmines, there was a 
still that was turning out a large quantity of 
spirit, and although I had, to the best of my 
belief, thoroughly overhauled every corner of 
the surrounding country, I had signally failed 
to obtain the slightest clue to its whereabouts. 

My mode of procedure was to mount my 
bicycle and visit all the most likely places 
within a space of a dozen miles or so. 

One person in particular I had had under 
surveillance for a long time. This was Patrick 
Cassidy, a farmer. His farm at Raheney, about 
fifteen miles outside Dublin, was a very miserable, 

overty-stricken affair. ‘The land was impover- 
ished, and quite incapable of yielding a fair 
living, yet Cassidy never appeared to be short 
of money. It was this very fact that first 
roused my suspicions. 

On the day in question my work took me in 
the direction of Raheney, and not being pressed 
for time I decided to make a détour around 


In the following narrative he relates his terrible experiences at the hands of a band 
“The story is quite true,” he writes. 


Cassidy’s farm. It was about the middle oj 
the afternoon when I reached it, and dismounting 
I sat down on the hill-side and, screened from 
view by a clump of bush, prepared to watch 
the farm for a while. 

I had been waiting for perhaps an hour when 
the door of the farmhouse opened and a man 
appeared. After taking a few quick glances 
around, he disappeared into the house. In a 
few minutes he reappeared, this time accom 
panied by another man. Between them they 
carried a large stone jar. 

Now in the ordinary way there is nothing 
particularly suspicious about two men carrying 
a jar, and possibly I should have let the incident 
pass had they made for the high road; but 
instead of that they began to climb the hill-side 
away from the road. I naturally began to 
wonder why they should need to carry a heavy 
burden up the hill-side; and as their manner, 
to say the least, was furtive, I at once made up 
my mind to use my prerogative and find out 
what the jar contained. Rising from my hiding- 
place, I went towards them. I had scarcely 
advanced half-a-dozen paces when they saw me, 
recognizing me at once. 

They did not wait to argue; but, dropping 
the jar, went helter-skelter for the farmhouse. 

“The gauger! The gauger!” they cried, 
as they ran, whilst I followed hot upon their 
heels. In that I made a serious blunder, because, 
being alone, I could not substantiate any charge 
against them; and, moreover, I did not know 
how many more there were in the house. 

Panting, I burst in at the door, and found 
myself confronted by the farmer himself, smiling 
blandly. 

“Sure, sis,” he remarked, “ an’ it’s a hurry 
ye’re in!” A 

“Yes,” I replied, somewhat nettled by his 


attitude, “and so were the other two men. 
Now, Mr. Cassidy, where are they and what’s 
the game?” 

“That’s what I’m wanting to know,” he 
pee with a laugh. “Is the gime hide-an’- 
seek ?”” 


I knew the man was making fun of me, and 
to regret my impetuosity. But I kept 
my temper, and replied :— 
“No, it’s not hide-and-seek, but something 
Mote serious. Now, tell me, Cassidy, what was 
in the jar they were carrying?” 
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“Twas to protide at my own triel, knowing beforehand that the verdict was death. 


“The jar! An’ phwat jar is it yer honour 
Manes ?” 

“Why, the jar those men were carrying up 
the hill-side, of course!” 

Cassidy looked at me with a smile, and going 
to the door leading to the next room, called to 
the men. 

“ Regan,” he began, as they entered the room, 
“tis proud ye should be. His honour has 
called to see ye. He is wanting to know phwat 
was in the jar ye was carrying up the hill-side.’- 
“An’ why should we be carryin’ jars up hill’ 
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sides? Tis deceived yer honour must be,” 
replied Regan. 

J knew I should obtain no satisfaction from 
them, and perceiving that I had placed myself 
in an awkward position, I tried to escape with 
as good a grace as possible. 

“Well, perhaps you’re right, Regan,” I said; 
“ but I could have sworn I saw you carrying : 

I had no chance to say more. From behind 
an arm was thrown around my neck, nearly 
strangling me, and in a moment I was thrown 
to the ground and securely trussed up. 

“Well, Mr. Gauger,” jeered Cassidy, standing 
over me, “it’s clever ye were thinking yerself ; 
but it’s from home ye’ll be sleeping to-night.” 

I had more than sufficient time to reflect 
upon my recent action ; but I could find nothing 
clever in it. In fact, it appeared to be the 
greatest piece of idiocy I had ever been guilty 
of. My position was an unenviable one. I was 
helpless to defend myself, and my assailants 
were undoubtedly desperate, and knew that if 
I gained my freedom I should immediately se 
the law upon their heels. But they soon made 
me aware of the fact that they had no intention 
of letting me go free. 

I had been a prisoner for perhaps an hour, 
the prey to the wildest imaginings, when my 
captors entered. There were six of them: 
Cassidy, Regan, a man named Fahy, and three 
others who were strangers to me. They dragged 
me to my feet and placed me at the head of 
the table; after which they took their seats. 
It was, to me, a gruesome jest. I was to preside 
a’ my own trial, knowing beforehand that the 
verdict was death. They considerately went 
over the facts of the case, pointing out that, 
for their own safety, they could not allow me to 
carry my story to the authorities. Did I not 
avree with them? After due consideration, 
I attempted to compromise with them. If they 
undertook to clear out, I would give them twenty- 
four hours start. There was a division on the 
subject, and my hopes rose, only to be dashed 
to the ground again when, after further discus- 
sion, the majority voted against this solution 
of the difficulty. 

Of course, the whole matter was cut and 
dried. ‘They were merely having a little amuse- 
ment at my expense. None of them, however, 
appeared anxious to be the one to perform the 
operation of thrusting me out of this life, and 
many methods to encompass my end were 
mooted, and turned down, as one or another of 
them had some objection to raise. The way 
they finally decided upon filled me with horror. 

Raheney was at that time connected with 
Dublin by a light railway which, for the first a 
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five miles or so outside Raheney, ran through 
a gully. This natural cutting was, at places, 
quite a hundred feet deep. Along the top of 
it, near the edge, was an old sheep-track which 
had fallen into disuse as a public pathway 
because of its danger. It was very steep, 
and on the landward side ran an old fence. My 
captors decided that I should be mounted on 
my bicycle, the brakes of which were to be 
rendered useless, and I was to be started off to 
Eternity, wa the sheep-track. No wonder my 
blood ran cold in my veins. It would be dark 
when I started on my terrible journey, and there 
was not one chance in a hundred that I should 
come through alive. I should be discovered 
at the bottom of the gully, probably smashed 
to pieces, and people would imagine that I 
had tried to ride down the path and had met 
with an accident. They certainly would not 
imagine that I had been deliberately forced to 
take the journey. Moreover, once _ started, 
without brakes there would be no chance of 
pulling up. 

Half dead with horror at the thought of my 
impending doom, I was dragged from the house, 
One of the miscreants had brought my machine, 
and a few shrewd blows with a hammer put the 
brakes completely out of action, and dislocated 
the pedalling gear. Then I was made to mount, 
and they trundled me along to the top of the 
pathway. The night was dark and cloudy, 
and they refused to light my lamp. With a 
mocking wish for a pleasant journey they started 
me off. In a moment I was travelling at high 
speed. There was no chance to dismount, 
although the pathway was at this point fairly 
open. Oh, God! What would I have given 
for a light to show me the way, to give me & 
sporting chance ! 

How I travelled that first hundred yards, 
I do no: know. I could tell by the vibration 
of the tyres that I was still upon the path; 
but how long should I keep to it ? In the dark- 
ness I was bound to lose it soon. I cannot 
adequately describe my feelings as I rushed 
upon my way. Words fail me. I could not 
distinguish the path, although I strained my 
eyes to the utmost. After a little while, 
however, I began to imagine I could see the 
pathway very faintly; at first merely a glimmer 
that seemed to waver, first here, then there} 
but gradually it seemed to grow plainer. Was 
it imagination ? No, there ahead of me, twist- 
ing and turning, like a silver thread, stretched 
the pathway. My heart sang a pzan of thank- 
fulness to the Providence that watched over me. 
I could have cried aloud for joy. For the moment 
at least the clouds had passed over, and the moon 


shone out, revealing my perilous way. Would 
it last? Fervently I prayed that it might until 
Thad cleared the path. 

The pace by this time was terrific. I could 
feel the wheels vibrating to the strain upon them, 
Every moment I expected the tyres to burst. 
With an effort I put the thought from me, and 
concentrated the whole of my attention upon 
guiding my machine, I prayed for more speed. 
I hailed each steep 
decline with joy, and 
cursed the slightest rise. 
Then, if never before or 
since, I was a sj 
fiend. I exulted in speed. 
The exhilaration of that 
terrific pace crept into 
my blood, and I shouted 
madly as furlong after 
furlong was swept behind, 

There is a limitation 
to all things, however, 
and at last that night- 
mare journey in the 
valley of death came to 
an end. I think that 
towards the end I could 
only have been semi- 
consclous, steering my ‘ 
machine by instinct, or 
ee mind, con- 
centrated upon the path, 
asserted itself. I do nor ¢/’ 
know. But presently it 4 
seemed that, in some far- 
off way, I felt the vibra- 
tions of the tyres alter. Bump! Bump! Bump! 
The handle-bars were twisted from my nerveless 
hands, and with a crash I pitched to the ground. 

For a time I must have lost consciousness ; 
but presently my senses returned to me, and 
with an effort I struggled to my feet. I can 
Ttemember my intense surprise when I found 
that I had broken no bones. Save for a few 
painful bruises, I was unharmed. The moon 
Was still shining, and I discovered that I was 
ina field. A short distance away was the end 
of the path I had travelled, and by the faint 
light of the moon I could see it stretching 
upwards into the distance. As I looked at it, 
the horror of my past experience again came 
over me, and with a shudder I turned away. 
Picking up my useless machine I made my way 
to the high road. It was a good nine miles 
to Dublin, and there was nothing to do but 
tramp it. 

My mind was now intent upon the capture 
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“The pace by this time was ternfic. I could feel the wheels vibrating 


to the strain upon them. 


of the miscreants who had been the cause of 
my terrible experience. The only place at 
which I could obtain adequate help was Dublin, 

It was long after midnight when I arrived 
there, more dead than alive. It was useless 
to attempt anything then, and so, determined 
to pursue the matter further in the morning, 
I made my way to my lodgings. 

For a week after my terrible ride I lay ina 
fever, being for the greater part of the time 
delirious. When I was my own self again I 
related my experiences to the authorities, and 
asked them to take the necessary steps to capture 
the gang. But I feared that their efforts would 
prove useless, and in this surmise I was correct. 
When they arrived at Cassidy’s farm they found 
it deserted. The birds had flown; but they 
left behind them sufficiertt evidence to secure 
their conviction were they ever captured. In 
their dismay at my escape they abandoned a 
complete distilling plant. 
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ENELOPE thought that if we went to 
Sicily we might see some brigands, 
and it would be something to write 
about. She always felt she was done 
out of brigands when we went to 
Corsica, though at the time she was quite relieved 
to find they did not mix in general society. 

For myself, even this prospect didn’t tempt me, 

It was the time of year when a man may be 
excused for feeling he doesn’t want to go any- 
where or do anything. Christmas was over, but 
not the bills and “‘ boxes,” and I was inclined to 
agree with the shrewd observer who described 
life as ‘‘ one darned thing after another.” 

“ According to the well-known Greek poet,” 
I said—the friend who had just quoted him to me 
had omitted to mention the ancient’s name— 
“the proper time for travelling in Sicily is 
‘when the fig-leaf shows itself in shape like a 
crow’s foot,’ and that won’t be for weeks yet.” 

Penelope rudely replied that there were several 
kinds of crows’ feet, and proceeded to quote in 
her turn various female friends who were of 
opinion that I needed a change forthwith. 

“You wouldn’t miss the almond-blossom ? ” 
she wailed. 

A ho:rible suspicion seemed to have come 
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Another of the amusing “Penelope” articles. 

Penelope's husband is quite incorrigible; he stead- 

fastly refuses to be impressed, and is vastly more 

interested in his meals than in Greco-Roman 

temples. Penelope rather hoped to find brigands 

in Sicily, but was secretly relieved when they 
failed to materialize. 


over her all at once that she had married the 
wrong man. 

“ Besides,” she continued, “ you know it takes 
you about six weeks to pack.” 

To that I replied—I still had some spirit left- 
that if I did pack slowly I packed exceeding 
small, which is more than can ke said of every- 
one. The amount of paraphernalia with which 
Penelope encumbers herself before she can leave 
home for a fortnight must be seen to be believed. 
If I did not know that the late Lewis Carroll 
had never heard of my wife and her views on the 
luggage question, I should have said she was his 
model for the White Knight, with his bee 
hive, mouse-trap, and other necessaries for the 
journey. 

I did not take six weeks, and I did take a tir 
of Keating’s—about the only thing in London 
Penelope had omitted from her list. And very 
grateful she was to me, to judge from the per- 
sistent way in which she borrowed it. 

So one morning, when London certainly wasn't 
looking its best, we started, and after two or 
three days of jolting and rattling and stufly 
sleeping-cars and dining-car meals (over which 
I can never get up any excitement) we found 
ourselves at Naples, and shut our eyes as far 
as possible till we were into the station and out 
of it again, climbing up to our hotel behind a 
willing little pair of horses. 

Coming in by sea, the view is really not at all 
bad, but the land approach is enough to give you 
fits. One can quite understand that any highly- 
strung traveller might “see Naples and die,” 
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though I wish it 
had killed the 
person who first 
made that ever- 
lasting remark 
—before he 
made it. 

The hotel, 
however, con- 
soled us for 
everything. 
When I say it 
is a veritable 
“home from 
home,” many 
Englis: travel- 
les will know 
which one J 
mean. 

Fenelope had 
provided herself 
with a transla- 
tion of Theocri- 
tus and another 
of Thucydides. Expense need not prevent any- 
one nowadays from posing as a classical scholar. 

These she put out ready for use in the book- 
@se with which every room is supplied, though 
1am bound to say she spent more time leaning 
over the balcony studying Capri across the bay. 

She was half inclined to settle down, especially 
a the Cruelty to Animals Society has been doing 
great work of late years in Naples, and she didn’t 
have to go about with her face buried in her 
hands as formerly. 

But she heard the almond-blossom a-calling, 
or something like that, so off we went again down 
the wild Calabrian coast (which would have looked 
Tather grand if it hadn’t been dark most of the 

time) till “in the grey dawn of the January 
Moming,” as Penelope described it in her (un- 
publ'shed) “ Impressions,” vur little train—- which 
had never had the sense to find us anything to 
eai~ran down to the water’s edge at San Gio- 
vaani, and was put hodily on board a bounding 
barque of a ferry-boat, as broad as it was long. 
, It gave one @ feeling of being very superior 

Carriage folk” to sit on a boat in a train. 
Some of the passengers preferred to walk about 

a sort of deck up above, but to my mind they 

Missed a pleasing sensation, and the orange- 

sellers came round to us as readily as to them. 

You need to get your spirits up before you see 

Messina, though the last few miles on the opposite 

coust had prepared us somewhat. At Messina, 

however, the desolation is on such a large scale, 
4S \t naturally would be when over a hundred 
sand people, living within a few square 


“Tt was on a steep hill, and there were 
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miles, were 
wiped out in 
exactly thirty- 
five seconds. 
One wonders if 
the authorities 
will ever have 
the energy to 
rebuild. It 
would be better 
not to; the 
place has always 
been a death- 
trap, standing 
as it does on 
the main line 
(underground) 
between that 
dangerous pair, 
Etna and Vesu- 
vius. 

We got away 
as quickly as 
we could, only 
stopping to buy some special railway tickets, 
which for two pounds give you the run of the 
Sicilian railways. ‘Ihese tickets, by the way, 
are highly inconvenient, for you have to he 
always skipping out to have them stamped, 
which takes longer than buying a new one ; but 
there is the honour and glory of feeling like a. 
chairman of directors more or less, and they don’t - 
insist on having your photograph gummed on, 
as they do farther north. 

For an hour we travelled beside a nice blue sea, 
through lemon groves all thatched over to keep 
the fruit from the sun. 

Anyone who likes noise can have it at Giardini 
station, when the one train of the day comes in. 
Every hotel and pension in Taormina sends down 
a man who can shout, and the carriage-drivers 
lend their aid. There are no buses, and the hill 
up to the town is like the side of a house. 

Taormina is now almost as well known as 
Clapham Junction, though of course a very differ- 
ent sort of place. It goes in for being “ artistic” ; 
the visitors sit about on camp-stools at corners of 
the street—there is practically only one street— 
sketching Gothic palaces and so forth. They do 
this when they can tear themselves away from 
the Greek theatre—which is mostly Roman—- 
but everyone visits it at least once a day to see 
who the new arrivals are and whether Etna is 
still there. I don’t know how it is, but Etna 
always looks as though butter wouldn’t melt 
in her mouth, whereas you only have to cast 
one glance at Vesuvius to see what an old 
brute he is. 


eight people for the litle mule to hold up.” 
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Taormina is a place that might easily get 
frivolous, especially when there are no more 
German tourists to carry their Baedekers about 
and leave their luggave at the railway station, 
as Herr B. economically directs. 

The Sicilians themselves are a melancholy 
folk, though with beautiful manners, and very 
kind to strangers. 

Penelope wished to photograph a Sicilian cart— 
showy things with gaudy pictures all round. Our 
driver at once stopped the next one he saw. 
It was on a steep hill, and there were eight 
people for the little mule to hold up, but he 
meant it kindly. 

An old gentleman who was eating raw finocchi, 
a root like celery, with his clasp-knife—the kind 
of knife they use for stabbing each other—at once 

+ offered us a ‘slice, but we were “ off ” finoccht, and 
also globe artichokes, after seeing and smelling 
* the stuff they water them with. 

A railway guard who couldn’t find a comer 
seat for Penelope consoled her with half an 
orange which he had peeled for himself. I have 
seen a few things grimier than that orange, but 
not many. 

At the bank in Palermo a Sicilian caller got 
quite unhappy at the way I packed my money 
for taking home. He declared it was not safe, 
and begged me to believe 
that he knew his fellow- 
countrymen. He and the 
cashier fell in love with a 
Bank of England note I 
had been changing; they 
were still fondling it when I 
left. 

They are a good-looking 
race, as handsome as Greek 
statues, and some of them 
have a graceful Arab look 
about them. They wail Ike 
Arabs, too, when they think 
they are singing; it is the 
sort of thing that gives me 
homicidal mania. 

We never once heard a 
cheerful tune, but it might 
have been worse. An Eng- 
lish-speaking Italian assured 
us they have a much sadder 
one that they sing at harvest 
time—‘ when they cut their 
corns,” he explained. 

At Taormina there are 
occupations to suit all tastes 
—boating or bathing, and 
the climb down and up again 
makes a good morning’s work 


* An old gentleman 
like celery, with bi 
they use f 
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for anycne. In addition, there are donkey-rides 
and walks, if you like them at an angle of fonty- 
five degrees ; there is also one drive. 

Once—once only—you go down to a very 
unattractive bare piece of shore, all messed up 
with lava from the saintly-looking mountain, 
and sit about while the classical scholars of the 
party drivel about “ Ariadne in Naxos,” and how 
the first Greek settlers must have felt. 

They were the very worst hands at choosing 
a site for a tower or temple, those old Greek 
colonists. Some of our old monks could have 
taught them a thing or two if they had been 
alive at that date. Then they got dissatisfied 
and jealous of some neighbouring Greek colony 
which they thought was better than theirs, so 
they used to fall on each other instead of one of 
the aborigines—a short-sighted thing to do. 

You can also make up parties to have tea et 
the English tea-rooms, and put your name down 
for a book at the circulating Lbrary, but it 
doesn’t circulate very fast. Penelope, of course, 
had her own books, and made herself very popular 
in the hotel by promising to lend them. 

Syracuse was not uninteresting, and we worked 
Thucydides for all he was worth. The Villa Politi, 
where Penelope, of course, insisted on staying. 
is built over the stone quarries where the seven 
thousand Athenian prisoners 
had such a depressing time. 

If ever a place was 
haunted, that ought to be; 
it is the most gloomy thing 
in gardens that you could 
see. You feel you might 
Dever get out, and indeed it 
would be easy to lose your 
way in the labyrinth of lime- 
stone tunnels. The garden 
up above is happily very 
cheerful with flower- beds 
and seats ; vermouth shrubs 
and Jove’s beard (which you 
can also call mesembryan- 
themum, or pig’s face, 
whichever you prefer), and 
anything that can creep, 
goes sprawling over into the 
depths below. 

The old town is on the 
island—and if the new town 
was at the bottom of the sea 
Syracuse would look better. 
You go there by ferry; 
the halfpenny fare is not 
expensive, and it saves a 
dusty drive over a long 
bridge. The sailors are fine 


eating raw ‘finocchi.’ a root 
p-koife—the kind of knife 
bing each other.” 
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“They dress themsciv.s in their best clothes, then they decorate the 


horse, mule, or donkey till he is unrecognizable. 


fellows, and don’t worry you to go up the Anapo 
tiver, which, of course, makes you more willing 
to go, 

It is really a pleasant excursion except to the 
rowers, who become abnormally hot, requiring 
extra buona mano. Nightingales singing in the 
papyrus, which grows thick for miles, are a nice 
change in February, and the blue of the Cyane 
fountain, where the river ends, or rather begins, 
is quite an unusual shade. 

The celebrated Arethusa fountain has to behave 
itself nowadays and not run wild. It is railed in 
with smart railings, and looks very smug and 
tidy in spite of a few tame fish and papyrus 
plants. It makes one think of town councils and 
“latest improvements.” Uekon was only just 
in time watering his ships there; the spring 
shortly after got the sea into it, and now tastes 
extremely nasty. 

Ash Wednesday is the day when the citizen 
of Syracuse really lets himself go, but it is a very 
seemly festival, and the patrons of ’Appy ’Amp- 
stead might learn a lesson from it. There are no 
shows or roundabouts, only large family parties 
spending a long afternoon in the sunshine to 
welcome the spring. They dress themselves in 
their best clothes, then they decorate the horse, 
mule, or donkey till he is unrecognizable and 
wishes he had never been born. He expects any- 
how to wear a brass tower on his collar, or an 
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cagle’s feather on his head, to keep off the 
“evil eye.” For the festa, however, he is so 
smothered in decorations that you can often 
seg nothing but one eye, and that has 4 very 
soured expression. 

The dogs pretend they are enjoying it, but 
that is only their politeness. To sit in the Greek 
theatre, where the gathering takes place, and 
watch other people eat vegetables can’t be much 
fun for them. 

This Greek theatre is rather a wonderful place, 
cut out of the solid limestone. A large crowd is 
swallowed up in it ; twenty-four thousand used 
to find seating accommodation. 

Syracuse is bare enough, but nothing to the 
sulphur district where we next found ourselves. 

I thought Penelope would never get over her 
first sight of the country round Castrogiovanni. 
She kept moaning “ The Fields of Enna ” as if 
I were responsible for there being no mining 
industry in Proserpine’s day, 

There was no carriage to meet us. The letter 
announcing our arrival took four days to do 
sixty miles, and arrived just as we were leaving, 
so we had to be squeezed on to the box of the 
public chaise, full inside with natives. Penelope 
had her dressing-bag and a sack of oats on the 
top of her, while I adorned the roof of the vehicle 
and expected every minute to see it go to pieces. 
The driver took some inquiries of my wife’s as 
to whether there were any brigands in those parts 
very badly. He was one himself, if appearances* 
go for anything, but he continued to shout 
“ Niente!” for the rest of the hour’s climb, 
and gave her away to the crowd in the little 
square almost before the tired horses had time 
to stop. 

Two dangerous-looking old gentlemen in shawls 
promptly fastened on to our belongings; they 
placed a fancy value on their services, and I 
thought we should never get rid of them. 

We were the only guests that day, but next 
everring when we came down to dinner we found 
the flower of the Sicilian army assembled— 
eighteen officers staying the night for some sort 
of manceuvres. ‘Ihey all rose as if you had 
pulled a string, clicked their heets together, and 
bowed. Penelope was much impressed, though 
a little shy at the time. 

Penelope specialized on the castle of King 
Manfred ; she admires all historical characters 
who die young. The castle is now a prison, and 
the prisoners addressed remarks to us through 
the bars of a large cage for all the world like the 
Zoo. None of them had done anything very 
serious ; in Castrogiovanni they wisely lock up 
in advance anyone who is likely to -set into 
inischief later, 
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The hotel porter, very anconventional in 
costume, generally attended us on our walks. 
The -vhole staff would stand round observing us 
respectfully when we wrote a letter, and an old 
lady who haunted the bedrooms would tear 
herself away to go out and buy us a stamp. They 
didn’t get a free Barnum’s show like us every 
day. 

Baedeker assures you that “the sights of 
Girgenti can be overtaken in half a day,” but 
Penelope wasn’t having any of that. 

He also states that the place abounds with 
ill-behaved children and hawkers of sham 
antiques, ‘‘ against whom patience is the only 
armour.” As a matter of fact, we found plenty 
of youngsters elsewhere with a higher standard 
of badness, and there are no hawkers except three 
highly-esteemed brothers, called Caltagirsne, who 
have been much gratified by a reference made to 
them in “ The Waters of Sicily.” They advance 
offering you the hook to read, open at the right 

ge. 

Powe spent several pleasant days loafing about 
the temples, of which there is one for every day 
in the week. 

To our next objective, the temples at Selinunte, 
there is a short cut by driving through a place 
called Sciacca, which shares with Corleone the 
reputation of being a safe “ find” for brigands, 
but Penelope seemed to have Icst much of her 
anxiety to meet 
them now that she 
was no longer under 
the benevolent eye 
of the London | 
Metropolitan Police. 

So we went by 
rail right up to 
Palermo and back 
again, two long 
sides of a triangle, 
but it is a nice 
journey back down 
the west coast. 
There are hedges of 
pink geranium and 
spiky cactus-like 
things which they 
say cane trunks are 
made of. Taking 
it in this way, you 
have to do another 
temple, Segesta, 
rght away in the 
hills. We hired a 
carriage from the 
nearest inhabited 
place, Calatafimi, 
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where Garivaldi and “ The Thousand Heroc: 
won their first victory. 

That carriage was a very interesting object 
from an antiquarian’s point of view. The hors. 
too, was of a prehistoric pattern, very gaunt and 
pessimistic. Three of the poor felluw’s shoes 
came off before the day was over. The driver 
tried to fasten them on again with a few nails 
borrowed from passing strangers, but they wer 
always flying off in the road, and you never saw 
an animal say “I told you so!” more distinctly. 

After leaving the carriage one has to ford a 
brook where a rabble of amateur brigands with 
donkeys is waiting. We couldn’t oblige them 
all, but they stuck to us throughout the climb 
of about a mile. 

A temple is the last thing you would expect 
to see perched away up there, but it looks well, 
all the better for not being one of a crowd. It is 
a “ Doric peripteros-hexastylos,” which gives one 
the matter in a nutshell. 

On our return to civilization the station 
master hospitably entertained us with coffee and 
Marsala. We were presented to his two-year-old 
son and heir, Michelangelo, who, we were told, 
was to go to America when he was old enough 
to join his uncle, a flourishing barber over there. 
As his chief hobby seemed to be crawling on the 
railway line, however, he has probably by now 
joined his great namesake still farther afield. 


“The trbole staf would stand round observing us respectfully when we wrote a letter.” 
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We slept that night 
at the Hotel Bixio in 
Castelvetrano. It is not 
equal to the Ritz, but 
then the landlord of the 
Ritz doesn’t meet you at 
the train and attend you 
throughout as unpaid 
courer, and he doesn’t 
have a nice goat fetched 
indoors to be milked for 
yourearlytea. ‘The prices, 
also, are considerably less. 

Palermo is always full of 
tourists, who arrive by train 
de luxe from Paris or by 
the night boat from Naples, 
and often go no farther. 

‘There is a fine hotel, the 
Villa Igeia, where you can pay as much as you 
like—but not as little—and need a bicycle to go 
down the long corridors. 

The first time you cross the Piazza Marina you 
are positively assaulted by all the cabdrivers in 
Palermo. Afterwards they get to realize that you 
are a lunatic who prefers to walk. They have a 
nasty habit of following you and letting the 
horse’s head bump you between the shoulders. 

There are plenty of sights in Palermo— 
Mosaics in the Royal Chapel and up at Monreale, 
and also a cathedral. 

An exhilarating show, which no one is supposed 
to miss is the crypt of the Capuchin Church, 
where twelve thousand noble Palermitans, who 
had the extraordinary taste to be pickled instead 
of buried, hang on the walls in nightmare 
attitudes. The person who really does enjoy 
himself is the old monk who shows you round, 
They are very contemptuous of the rival collec- 
tion in Rome. The Romans, however, consider 
that theirs, though smaller, is more tasteful and 

inty, 

The Corso, the principal street, is not up to its 
Work by a long way. Two small carriages can 
Just pass if the way is clear, but one side of the 
ae 1s generally “up,” with masons roughing 
he stones. Even so, after a shower of rain, the 
ae fe go down like ninepins. There is practically 
and Cotpath, so walking is positively unsafe, 

even the poorest find it cheaper to pay 
Vepence for a carriage. 
ge fell a victim to mosaics, and insisted 

Soing to Cefalu, where her favourite King 


“The carriage was a 
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very interesting object from an antiquarian’s point of view.” 


Roger, who had now ousted Manfred completely, 
built a fine church in performance of a vow made 
during peril of shipwreck. 

The inn we found uninviting. A child with 
mumps was the first object of interest in the 
kitchen, through which and a highly-dishevelled 
bedroom we had to pass to reach the dining- 
toom. As to the lunch, I can only hope that 
time may some day erase it from my memory. 

The street boys followed us in troops into the 
sacred edifice, but the sacristan drove them forth 
with cries of ‘‘ Fuori /” and a serviceable stick 
kept handy for the purpose. 

Later we acquired a jewel of a youth, quiet 
and intelligent, who showed us the ancient Greek 
house on the cliff. He also defended us from 
ravening sheepdogs, more like wolves, while we 
took a photograph of it. Penelope couldn’t 
get a satisfactory one of the cathedral, which 
stands too high above the street. ‘There were some 
barracks facing it, and our enterprising conductor, 
having eluded the sentinel, fetched out the colonel, 
with many medals and a clanking sword, who 
politely shook hands, and in dumb show invited 
us to an upper window. There is certainly 
something very nice about Italians; we might 
improve our manners a good deal by copying 
some of them. 

And now our holiday was over, and the good 
ship Perseo, of the excellent Italian line—which 
for a very moderate rate regales you with about 
eight meals a day, with wine thrown in—de- 
posited us at Genoa to face the terrors of the 
homeward way. 


Boss of the Lava Walls. 


By 


“TIDAL WATERS.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


The “Boss” here is a magnificent specimen of the wallaroo, perhaps the fiercest and strongest 


of all the marsupials. 


all-comers, and the Author relates one of the stern battles between the “ Boss" 


witnessed by 


@ 0 varying distances inland from the 
coast of North Queensland rises the 
reat coastal range forming a natural 
barrier between the marsupials of 
the table-land and those of the coast, 
and it is not often that they intrude upon each 
other’s domains. This range keeps | some of 
the birds apart also; a big drought “ on top,” 
as the table-land is sometimes called, will send 
both bird and beast flocking to the coast in 
search of food. Inland again from the range, 
which is mostly covered with dense vine-scrub 
on both sides for miles, in the midst of which 
tower great kauri pine-trees, some of them a 
hundred feet or more to the first branch, and 
countless creeks, big and small and icy cold, 
wending their way through the shady depths, 
are very ancient extinct volcanoes, the craters 
of some being quite distinct. ‘Ages ago these 
must have been more than ordinarily active, 
for great walls of lava, many miles in length 
and varying in height up to forty feet, and in 
breadth from a few yards up to sev eral miles, 
are met with frequently, as well as little rugged 
hills composed of blocks of lava and granite 
boulders. 

All these walls are honeycombed with caves 
of all sizes and shapes, and with crevices, broken 
gullies on top, bare in places, in others covered 
with stunted trees and undergrowth, forming 
some of the roughest and wildest country 
imaginable. Little springs and natural rock 
wells provide plenty of cool clear water. These 
springs may be running strongly to-day and be 
dry as a bone on the morrow. 

In a cave half-way up one of these walls a 
magnificent wallaroo had his home. He reached 
the cave by first springing on toa granite boulder 
some eight feet high with effortless ease : another 
spring took him up and into his abode, where 
he was safe from the sneaking cowardly dingoes. 
The ‘f Boss ” he was called by those who knew 
him, and the “ Boss” he looked: a deep 
bluey-black in colour, standing some five feet 


This Goliath of the ‘'roo family became “ King of the Rocks” by defeating 


and a rival, 
a friend of his. 


high, with a splendid width and thickness of 
chest, shoulders, and arms, which latter were 
as thick as a man’s. His cousin, the kangaroo 
of the plains, could give him several inches 
in height—that is, the biggest of them—but 
could not touch him for width of chest or the 
thickness of his powerful arms; in weight 
there was very little difference. 

The rock king had, perhaps, the most indomi- 
table courage and most certainly the worst 
temper. He feared nothing that walked or 
ran—except that dread enemy, man, and him 
he did not know much about, for a white man 
would not be seen in that wild place once in 
six months, and the few blacks left of a once 
powerful tribe did not bother the wallaroo much. 
preferring the tenderer kangaroo and wallaby 
of the plains. Even man he would face if taken 
unawares or cornered suddenly and cough 
defiance at him, and woe betide the unwary 
hunter who, running a big buck to earth, thinks 
to step in and finish him off with a stick ; for 
the ’roo knows no nice distinctions of fighting 
but goes “all in,” using both feet armed with 
their great pointed toes, holds and scratches 
with the great curved claws of his forepaws, 
and will sink his teeth to the bone, ali the time 
coughing with rage and fear. 

‘The “Boss” had lived and fought in these 
walls for years, and now at the top ot his splendid 
strength he was almost undisputed king, and 
man as yet was unknown to him. At present 
he was not in the best of tempers, for only two 
days ago a large black dingo had cut his mate, 
a grey doe, off from the wall, and killed her. 
To make matters worse, she was the only remain- 
ing member of his harem, instead of being one 
of seven or eight. The sweetest of grass grows 
on this volcanic soil, and the ’roos have no dis- 

“tance to travel for food, and, consequently, 
wax very fat. They like a change, however, 
and at times—very, very early in the morning— 
you may see several venturesome ones retuming 
to their beloved rocks and caves, 
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“The Boss was in no mood for sparring, and with another cough let drive with his great toe, propelled by an enormously 
powerlul leg. 
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One night the “ Boss.” fecling restless and 
dissatisfied, had wandered a mile or two down 
on to the black soil flats below, and now, full, 
but still in a bad temper, was making his way 
homewards. The kangurous, whip-tails or pretty 
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face wallabies, several emus, kangaroo rats, 
and bandicoots were all leaving the flats, for 
it is inviting death to stay on the plains after 
daylight ; each and all were now making their 
way to their several hiding-places where they 
spent the day. He was not far from his own 
particular portion of the wall when he suddenly 
came upon a big rusty red ’roo as large as himself 
surrounded by several does, who were jumping 
round him ina playful manner. This was adding 
insult to injury, for not only was red trespassing 
on his domain, but was the owner of half-a- 
dozen wives, and in the hoarse cough which black 
gave there was anger, defiance, and 
disdain. The little mob stopped their 
gambols at once, and the red 'roo, after 
a second’s hesitation, coughed back, but 
did not move. The does sat upright and 
began to take a-lively interest in the proceed- 
ings, for the lady-folk of the wilds, like a few of 
their human sisters, dearly love a fight. 

The big black coughed again, a hoarse, more 
rasping cough this time, and advanced slowly 
towards the intruder, stretched to his full height, 
head up, chest well out, and arms ready either to 
block, hold, or scratch. The red ’roo, though he 
seemed uneasy and anxious to avoid the combat if 
possible, met him in the same manner. There 
was nothing to choose between them as regards 
size, but the big black looked cleaner, harder, 
and more powerful than the other. 

Slowly, warily, almost on tip-toe, the two 
great beasts came within sparring distance, 
and for a few seconds indulged in some lightning 
feints and jabs with their forepaws that would 
have made a “ pro” envious. The “Boss” was 
in no mood for sparring, though,and with another 
ioarse cough let drive with his great toe, pro- 
pelled by an enormously powerful leg, at the 
other’s soft belly. Like a flash red side-stepped, 
nut, quick as he was, the big black toe tore a 
great gash in hair and skin along the other's 
ribs. The force with which the black had 
kicked, however, combined with the fact that 
ne had only struck a glancing blow, momen- 
tarily overbalanced him. Red, seeing his advan- 
tage, sprang in, but not for nothing did the big 
nlack carry those great scars on his body, 
mementoes of previous deadly fights in which 
ie had come off victor. Sensing the attack, 
ne whirled and closed before the other had time 
to get his dreadful kick in, Had red got his 
kick in, the fight would have been all over, 
for one well-directed kick will disembowel 
and knock out any foe or rival. 

Scratching, biting, the two beasts hit the 
ground with a thud. For half a minute they 
struggled thus, each trying to get in the terrible 


tip which would end the fight, particles of 
skin and hair, mixed with dust and_ gravel, 
flying meanwhile. At last, with a lucky kick, 
ted tore a great gash several inches long in 
black’s thigh. Furious, black tore himself 
free from red’s hold, and both beasts stood 
upright breathing heavily, Thoroughly roused 
now, black did not wait to get his wind, but 
sprang at his rival at once, Feinting, he drew 
the other’s kick, and then with lightning speed 

ed red’s arm with both paws, and then 
twice, thrice, did the big black rip the 
other from brisket to loin before he let 
go his hold. On being released the red 
"too staggered and feil; then, with a 
gasp or two, was still, 

Taking no further notice of either 
his fallen rival or the does, the “‘ Boss” 
hopped slowly away, the does meekly 
following him. 

“To the victors the spoils,” quoth 
Jack Dillon, kangaroo-shooter, who 


had been on the 
point of having 
@ shot at the 
black ’roo just before 
he met the mob, but, 
Scenting Sport, re- 
frained. “You put up a good 
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The big buck gave a 
hoarse grunting cough, 
which seemed to be at 
once a signal to the does 
to leave, which they did 
with alacrity, and a 
defiant challenge to the 
man. The big chap stood 
there, fearless and defiant, 
every now and then 
giving hoarse 
grunts, Without 
thinking, Dillon had 
thrown his rifle to 
his shoulder and 
was on the point 
of pulling the 
trigger when some 
sixth sense told 


scrap, old man; guess you’re ————@\_—--— 


the ‘ Boss’ around here, so I'll let 

you be.” The slight morning breeze had been 
from the 'roos to the man, so they were quite 
unaware of his presence at the fight. 

_ The big roo, after having a drink at his favour- 
Ite spring and a nibble or two of grass, went 
Straight to his cave to nurse his wounds, which 
Were not serious, however, the does remaining 
at the foot of the wail, no inkling of the near 
Presence of man troubling them. 

A few mornings after, while the “ Boss.” 
almost Tecovered now, was sunning himself 
ion favourite flat rock, distant rifle-shots were 
wat The’roos took very little notice, however, 

he oe what they were. But a few minutes 
me a ig shot and a strange unfamiliar 
a mae : them spring upright, but they did 
of man cine as yet they scarcely knew the sight 
aunt! ill Dillon, coming suddenly and quietly 

da boulder, burst on their astonished gaze, 


him that this was his friend of the fight some 
days previously. ‘Sorry, old man; didn’t 
recognize you at first.” So saying the shooter 
walked quietly away, the big ’roo not moving, 
but his eyes following every movement of 
the man. In some mysterious way, he knew 
that he was quite safe from further moles- 
tation. 

Strange though it may seem, there is a good 
deal of this chivalrous feeling among these 
rough men of the bush, but they scarcely acknow- 
ledge it even to themselves. The man and the 
big ’roo met several times after that, the man 
slinging a careless, “Good day, old man!” 
in an admiring voice to the big fellow, who 
invariably stood to attention, fearlessly facing 
the man, who, though he would dearly have 
loved to have had the big ’roo’s skin, was sport 
enough to let him live 
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i yoy Governor of British Columbia pre- 
Yi} sented, on behalf of His Majesty 
A | King George, two children of that 


ee 
bravery in fighting an enraged panther. Behind 
this award is a wonderful story of pluck and 
nerve on the part of the little children—a display 
of heroism, self-sacrifice, and devotion that has 


Province with the Albert Medal for 


probably no parallel. ‘The two children in 
question are Doreen Ashburnham, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Laurence Ashburnham, of Cowichan 
Lake, and granddaughter of Lord Ashburnham, 
and Anthony Farrer, son of Mrs. Marjoric Farrer, 
also of Cowichan Lake. 

Doreen Ashburnham was eleven years of age, 
and Anthony had just passed his eighth birth- 
day, when, at about midday on September 23rd, 
1916, they left the Ashburnham residence, which 
{; situated at the south-east corner of Cowichan 
Lake, on Vancouver Island, some little distance 
from Victoria, intent on catching their saddle- 
ponies feeding in a pasture about half a mile 
away from the dwelling. ‘The distance had 
almost been traversed by the two little folks 
when, at a spot on the trail, they came upon 
a full-grown cougar crouching in the path at a 
corner about six feet away from them. 

The panther immediately began to show fight, 


OT many months ago the Lieutenant-- 


HILDRENS FIGHT 


A PANTHER 


By ERIC HUGO. 


{LLUSTRATKD BY T. PBDDIE. 


A magnificent example of heroism on the part of 

two little children who, single-handed, fough:r and 

overcame an enraged panther. For their bravery 
the King awarded them the Albert Medal. 


end with little or no warning, before even the 
least attempt could be made by the children to 
escape, it sprang upon the little girl, bearing hes 
to the ground face downwards. In this position 
the brute commenced to tear Doreen’s clothes 
from her back. Despite the tender years of 
young Anthony, he maintained his presence of 
mind and called upon his little playmate to 
remain perfectly still, as he had a plan in his 
mind. Without more ado, he gathered his wits 
about him and prepared for the unequal struggle 
which he knew must follow. He had taken up 
his position behind a small bush on slightly 
elevated ground, and jumped full upon the 
panther’s back. Exerting every ounce of 
strength he possessed, he was successful in 
overbalancing the beast, and thus permitted 
Doreen to get to her feet. 

The danger, however, was now increased, since 
the ferocity of the animal was by this time 
thoroughly aroused and all its brutal and 
cowardly instincts fully ablaze. Equipped with 
no other weapon save the bridle of the pony 
they had set out to catcb, the children faced 
their snarling foe, beating it with fists and bridle 
about the head in an endeavour to frighten it 
away. A few minutes of fierce encounter between 
the children and panther ensued, when one of its 
paws with claws extended struck Anthony full 
in the face, causing him to fall to the ground, 
Quick to follow up this advantage, the enraged 
animal sprang upon the little chap’s back, 
viciously clawing and simultaneously mauling 
the back of his scalp with his teeth. 

Believing himself quite powerless to do any- 
thing further, the little fellow’s magnificent spint 
of heroism again asserted itself. He called to his 
little friend to run away and save herself. Doreen 
could have done so at this stage, as Anthony 
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“Ter 
bel 


fettied at the ghastly sruggle going on 


emore ,her eyes, but still bel; h 
Tony could gst, Bill, believing that 
ed, Doreen commenced 
te belabour the bre, with her fists and the 
ridle. 


eae done a few minutes carlier, but no 
errfed this was in the mind of these two. 
aie i the ghastly struggle going on before 
er ns still believing that “‘ Tony ” could 
rikewik hoe commenced to belabour the 
to be littl er fists and the bridle. There seemed 
effect from her none too vigorous 


blows, and the animal was becoming more 
savaye. In one last noble effort she steeled 
herself for an ordeal that would have sickened 
a strong man; she deliberately thrust her right 
arm into the creature’s mouth, thus savin 
Anthony from further mauling, for his scalp by 
this time was badly lacerated. 
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The panther was blind in one eye, and Doreen 
realized this. With her right arm still in the 
mouth of the brute, bitten through above the 
elbow, she proceeded to attack the other eye 
with her finger-nails. Practically sightless now, 
but more vicious than ever, the panther released 
his hold on Anthony, freed the girl’s arm, and 
reared itself up on its hindquarters for a final 
struggle with Doreen. With only her left arm 
of any use, she again seized the bridle and 
battled with might and main for fully five 
minutes. Reduced to disadvantage, unable to 
see properly, and denied of its prey, the defeated 
panther gave up the struggle, slunk away, and 
sought refuge under a log. Thus ended a thirty- 
minute battle, with the children victorious. 


condition. To its semi-blindness was attributed 
its lack of ability to hunt for itself, its attack on 
the children being regarded as the outcome of 
hunger. The beast measured seven feet nine 
inches from nose to tail. 

It was Mr. John R. Green, of Victoria, who 
took the initial steps of calling the attention of 
His Majesty to the splendid heroism and devotion 
of the two children. Naturally, the incident 
attracted a good deal of local attention. Sir Clive 
Phillipps-Wolley, a well-known big-game hunter, 
wrote :— 

“As Editor of the Badminton Big-Game 
Volumes, I have investigated every available 
panther story,-and believe this to be the first 
authenticated instance in British Columbia of a 


Anthony Farrer and Doreen Ashburnham, who fought and overcame the panther. 


Both Anthony and Doreen were in a serious 
condition, the former suffering from the loss of 
blood and the agony of his wounds. Dr. Stoker, 
who attended the children, found it necessary 
to use twelve stitches on the scalp of Anthony 
Farrer, since it was badly torn and hanging 
down, while his cheek, nose, and back had been 
rent open by the claws of the animal. A few 
days only were necessary for the recovery of 
Doreen, but many weeks elapsed before the boy 
was able to leave hospital. 

The cougar was hunted by Charles March, 
accompanied by his dogs. A few hours after 
the incident described it had returned to the 
scene of the encounter and was calmly lapping 
up the blood of its intended victims. A shot 
from March’s rifle quickly ended the brute’s 
existence. It was disclosed on examination that 
the animal was in a comparatively starving 


panther attacking a human being, either un- 
attacked or in self-defence.” 

Ex-President Theodore Roosevelt, in writing 
to Mr. Green of his interest in the case, expressed 
himself in the most enthusiastic terms of the 
splendid heroism of the children, and hoped that 
their gallantry would be duly rewarded. This 
has now been done, His Majesty the King having 
approved of the award of the Albert Medal of 
the Second Class to each of the two children in 
recognition of their splendid gallantry in saving 
life. The medals have been handed to the little 
folks, and, although delighted with the honour 
that has been conferred upon them, neither 
Doreen nor Anthony considers they have done 
anything out of the ordinary. As Anthony 
said: “I had to help Doreen, and the panther 
was so fierce and strong, and he growled 
terribly.” 
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The Authoress of this entertaining series of articles is the wife of a well-known African traveller 
and sportsman, After her marriage she accompanied her husband on a daring journey right 
across the Dark Continent, from east to west. It was a honeymoon trip of four thousand 
miles through unknown lands. Their route led them through the great Equatorial Forest of 
Central Africa, and here they encountered many strange and weird adventures. Half their 
“boys” left them, terrified at the hardships that confronted them, and of the six white people 
that started only Mrs. Jordan and her husband arrived at their ultimate destination. Not only 
was it a perilous undertaking, full of exciting adventures, but our Authoress was the first and 
so far the only woman that has penetrated those mysterious African forests. 


Ill. 
REAK of day found us hastily drink- and began following up the blood-spocr of the 
ing coffee while the gun-bearers got wounded animal. The trail for the first mile 
the rifles and ammunition together. across the plains was easy to follow, but after- 
4 My husband wished me to stay in wards we came to patches of bush and had to 
"camp, and pointed out the dangers be extremely careful. We found one placo 
of following a wounded lion; but this only made where the lions had evidently rested; there 
me more keen, and I promptly told him it would were imprints which my husband said showed 
be better to save his breath for the work in that the wounded one had been in the centre 
front ot us, because 1 would not miss a lion-hunt — with a troop of others guarding it. From here 
for anything. As he saw it was useless to the lions had gone in a straight line to a stream 
irgue with me, we put the dogs on their leads about half a mile away, still with the wounded 
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one in the centre, as could easily be seen by the 
spoor; even J, inexperienced as I was, had no 
difficulty in distinguishing the marks. 

On arrival at the stream we, found that they 
had stopped to drink and had then separated, 
the wounded one turning off alone towards 
some thick bush. When we reached this spot 
my husband halted and sent two gun-bearers 
ahead to investigate. They soon returned, 


saying they could “smell” the lion, but that. 


the bush was very thick and impossible to 
penetrate. We released the dogs so that they 
could give us the direction of the wounded 
beast. Away they tore, Ginger leading, and 
in five minutes they gave tongue, which raised 
a roar of defiance from the -lion, This roar 
sent a shiver down my spine, and even my hus- 
band did not look as if he relished the job in 
front of us. Next we heard a series of rushes, 
which he said were the dogs running away 
when the lion went for them. 

After what seemed hours to me, but was in 
real:ty only about ten minutes, the dogs broke 
cover with the lion chasing them; evidently 
maddened by his wound and aggravated by 
the baiting of the dogs, he had thrown prudence 
to the winds and emerged from his sanctuary 
fntent on killing some of his tormentors. He 
only met his doom, for no sooner had he appeared 
than he was greeted with bullets which stretched 
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lace on the top of a hill overlooking the river. 
i had just finished dressing next morning when 
one of the boys rushed into the tent to say that 
a wild elephant was making for our camp. 
I hurried out to see him, but stopped short, 
for there just in front of me stood a huge elephant 
about fourteen feet high, with one tusk. He 
gazed in contempt at our camp, and then tumed 
majestically round and strolled away. 

From this camp we sent a number of our boys 
on to our next station, Beni, as we had to retum 
to Kasindi first and did not want them all 
with us. 

We stayed three days in Kasindi, and then 
set off again. Once more we had to cross the 
Rukutu range, but at a different point. After 
a long climb we reached the top, where we had 
another glorious view of the Semiliki valley 
rolling away beneath us, the river appearing 
like a silver thread running through the green 
depths. It looked an ideal hunting-ground for 
big game, and our hopes rose high. On the way 
we met some of our boys whom we had sent out 
to buy food some weeks before and had given 
up all hopes of ever seeing again. They said 
they had got lost in the forest and one of them 
had been eaten by cannibals, which was probably 
true, as the natives in that part of the country 
are cannibals, 

When we reached the plain I saw signs that 


The Authoress’s caravan waiting to pass the d-ctor for sleeping-sickness. The expedition lost several porters 
asa result of this dreaded African complaint. 


him lifeless. I felt extremely proud when we 
examined the wounds to find that my bullet 
had entered his chest. The shots of the previous 
night had blinded him, otherwise my husband 
told me we should not have come off so easily. 
I returned to camp a proud and happy woman. 

Our next march over hot plains with rough 
ground and bad going was very trying, but we 
managed to stumble along somehow, and in 
about three hours reached a suitable camping- 


Mr. Jordan was going down with fever. For 
a long time he struggled on trying to get to 
our next camp, but when we were within 

an hour of it we had to pull down some branches 
and make a shelter for him to stay in until the 
boys could be fetched back to carry him in. 
It was a thankful moment for me when I saw 
the camp pitched and my husband safely in 
bed. Fortunately, it did not turn out to be 
@ very severe attack, although quite bad enough. 
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We were 
Difficult able to 
Travelligg. proceed 
next day, 


but very slowly, for the 
toads were very bad. 
Our experience is that 
there are no actual roads 
in the Congo, simply 
native and elephant 
tracks interrupted by 
huge ravines. Sometimes 
T had to make the boys 
go in front and pull me 
up a sort of precipice. 
We saw no elephants 
during the next few 
days, our minds being 
wholly occupied with 
getting along, for we 
both had a touch of fever, though mine was slight. 
As we proceeded the country became more and 
more covered with forest, though there were 
still open spaces covered with mimosa, and every 
now and then we caught a glimpse of the Semi- 
liki. On the second day out of Kasindi we came 
to a Roman Catholic Mission Station that had 
been recently abandoned, and there pitched 
our camp. As we were having breakfast 
the boys came in to say that two other white 
men were camping near. One turned out to 
be the doctor who had come to Kasindi to 
attend to Mr. Jordan’s leg. The other was a 
Mr. Lund, who was walking from the Cape to 
Cairo. He was trying to do it with only two 
porters, living in native huts and on native 
food. I am not surprised that he found it an 
impossible task and lost his life in the attempt. 
First his eyesight failed him and he went to 
Toro. After recuperating here awhile he pro- 
ceeded on his journey, but never got farther 
than Lado, where he died. 

At the Mission we were lucky to find some 
fruit—grenadillas, pomegranates, popaio, and 
some pineapples. There were also cattle and 
goats. The situation, on the top of a hil! 
overlooking an arm of the valley with the river 
flowing through it, was lovely, while dotted 
here and there were native villages. But there 
was no life in the villages, and when we came 
to inquire the reason we found that dreaded 
African disease, sleeping-sickness, was raging. 
One of the White Fathers had died of it and 
many of the natives. We found one of our 
men was infected with the fatal malady and 
had to send him home. 

We moved on next day, accompanied by 


“Mr. Lund, until we came to the Tarlihar River, 
Vol. xli—10, 


Our “head house ”-boy. Note the table laid for dinner. 


which we had to cross by means of a canoe 
guided over the stream by a rope that was 
swung from one side to the other. The current 
was very strong, and one of our dogs was washed 
away, but luckily was thrown up on to the 
bank at the bend of the river. It was very 
hot, and there being no trees it was impossible 
to escape the fierce rays of the sun. Our path 
was now blocked by two marshes and three 
streams. We had to cross these by logs on 
which we had to do a Blondin tight-rope turn, 
balancing as best we could. We stopped for 
lunch at a village, where the people were friendly, 
getting us sweet potatoes and eggs. At one time 
this part of the country must have been very 
thickly populated, as there are huts and villages 
everywhere, but now few people are left. At 
last we reached Beni, and there found the boys 
we had sent on from the Semiliki. 

At Beni the boys had to be passed 
by the doctor for sleeping-sickness, 
It proved quite a business. One 
of the first symptoms is a swelling 
of the neck, and as all our boys had enormously 
developed muscles from carrying huge loads 
all their lives, it was extremely difficult to tell 
whether they had swellings or not. After a 
good deal of argument a few only were detained, 
but one boy, passed as sound, was two days 
afterwards discovered to have the disease in 
its very worst form, and had to be sent back. 
We soon moved on, for we found Beni too 
depressing. The natives were dying in hundreds, 
and even the animals seemed infected. 

We had intended to go by way of Mwambi, 
but the road had just been closed and we had 
to make a détour by way of Kwesi, which would 
add another month to our journey: However, 


Sleeping- 
Sickness. 
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we decided to go up the Mwambi road as far 
as we could, as we heard the hunting was good. 
Our way was through high elephant-grass, and 
then through forest. At first we rejoiced in 
the shade, but sometimes when we got deep 
into the forest we did not see the sky for hours. 
No wonder Stanley called it ‘“‘ Darkest Africa,” 
for in some parts it is like night. The under- 
growth is so dense that no white man can pene- 
trate it, and hunting the elephant becomes 
extremely difficult. Even when wounded and 
dropping blood every few inches it is almost 
impossible to find the animal when once it gets 
away. We found the track very rough, roots 
of trees sticking up in every direction, and great 
trunks lying across the path, playfully placed 
there by an elephant or struck by lightning 
in one of the tremendous tropical storms that 
sweep through the forest. 
At the first camp we had our first 
The sight of the much-talked-of Pyg- 
Pygmies. mies, little men about four feet 
high, with large. heads, thin 
necks, long lanky arms, huge stomachs, bow 
legs, and feet turning inwards. It was some 
time before I could get a good sight of them, as 
they had never seen a white woman before and 
fear kept them in the background. We managed 
to attach three to our safari, one of whom went 
by the nickname of “ Smelly.” We had been 
told they were splendid hunters, but this was 
not our experience. When an elephant was 
wounded and roared with rage the little men 
would run between the boys’ legs and try to get 
away. Then there was a scramble, as we dared 
not lose them or we should have been lost our- 
selves. They were the only people who knew 
the way through the forest. We came across 
many signs of elephant and got two with tusks 
weighing one hundred and fifty-six, one hundred 
and fifty-two, one hundred and ten, and one 
hundred and eight pounds apiece respectively. 
They were magnificent tusks, and we were very 
proud of them. In the evening my husband 
showed them to Ginger and told him to guard 
them, which he did most effectively, for next 
morning we were awakened by a noise outside, 
and on asking what was wrong were told that 
Ginger would not let the carriers take up the 
tusks for the march. We had to call him off 
into the tent before we could make him under- 
stand we wanted them to go. 

A few days later we heard of a village called 
Makupees, in the depth of the forest, that had 
a marvellous store of ivory. This aroused our 
curiosity. We sent men ahead to clear the 
path and started off. After over a two hours’ 
scramble we suddenly emerged on a large plain 
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surrounded by forest-clad hills. Across this we 
marched ; away on the right we saw a large 
herd of buffalo, with a magnificent bull in the 
middle, but they were too far off for®us to have 
a shot at them. Later on we came to a village 
where no white people had ever been seen, so we 
were pretty well stared at. There we made 
inquiries, and found that the village of Makupee 
was surrounded by elephant and buffalo traps, 
and it was not safe to go near it. We therefore 
stayed where we were, and saw many elephants 
and buffaloes; two bufialoes came into the 
village, and an elephant fed round our camp all 
night, trumpeting and roaring quite close to us. 
Our boys brought in some more Pygmies here, 
and we kept the chief while the others went out 
to locate elephant. They were very much 
afraid of Ginger, who had a habit of lifting his 


upper lip and showing his teeth when a native , 


came near, which made them nervous. After 
three days we returned to the main track. One 
camp we had was on the top of a hill, and the 
view was magnificent. We could see for miles 
over the tops of the hills and forest to where 
great mountains rose against the sky. I often 
wonder what lies hidden in that immense forest 
and what secrets will be disclosed when it has 
been explored. 

We killed another elephant ; they 

Elephant certainly abound here, and there 

Cemeteries. were many good bulls, but their 

lives are pretty safe, as it is 
almost impossible to get them unless they are 
killed by the first shot. One that was wounded, 
an enormous beast, we followed for three davs. 
He was bleeding profusely and vomiting the 
whole time, yet he got away, to leave his precious 
ivory for some future explorer or trader. There 
are many stories of what happens to these mon- 
sters of the forest when either wounds or cld 
age warn them that death is about to put an 
end to their three or four hundred years of life. 
They certainly do not die near the abode of 
man, or greater quantities of tusks would be 
found. The natives say that there are great 
cemeteries miles away in the inaccessible depths 
of the forest to which no man has ever been 
able to penctrate, and that the elephant, when 
his end is drawing near, wearily makes for one 
of these desolate haunts and there meets his 
doom alone. ‘Think of coming across such a 
place, bones upon bones, tusks upon tusks ! 
It is quite possible even mammoth tusks would 
be found. 

On one occasion when we were resting in the 
tent the natives came to say that there were 
some wild pigs in one of the plantations, so off 
we started with our guns and wandered through- 
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“We had to cross by logs, oa which we did a Blondia tight-rope turo.” 


the grass searching for them. After about 
half an hour the boys suddenly said, “ Look, 
there they are!” but instead of pigs there were 
three large baboons making faces at us through 
the trees. The natives in this part of the 
country seemed rather a decent set of people, 
it they were not keen to take their wares to 
the Government officials, One chief had a 
huge pair of tusks he took them into the boma 
to sell, and the trader gave him three bales of 
cloth valued at about ten pounds in exchange. 
The chief knew that he had been swindled, and 
when we met him on his return he was very 
angry and said he would never take anything 
tothe boma again. It is impossible to establish 
trading depots under such conditions; the 
fatives won’t trade unless they are fairly treated. 
It was the day before Christmas. 

Christmas No turkey could be bought, so 
in Central we had to do our best with duck, 
Africa. but I made the cook stuff it well 
and he turned it into a really 

succulent morsel. It was the first Christmas 


Thad spent out of England and the second from 
my home. It seemed strange to think of 
England enjoying huge fires and Christmas 
cheer, while we were sitting in the forest a 
hundred miles from any white habitation, 
Having made all arrangements for the next day 
I sat down to write letters, Just as I was in 
the middle of them a Belgian officer came into 
camp. We sat and talked for some time, then, 
just as he was going, he said :— 

“You English keep Christmas Day, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” I said; “we are quite prepared for 
to-morrow.” 

“Oh!” he said. “To-day is the twenty-fifth 
of December !” 

How I had made the mistake I don’t know, 
but certainly it is a fact that I was a day out in 
my reckoning. Of course, there was a gencral 
tush. The duck had to meet a more speedy 
fate, the boys to have extra “posho” given 
them, the dogs to be tied up with ribbons, and 
the tent to be decorated; hut all was success- 
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fully accomplished, and the cook turned out a 
splendid dinner, of which the dogs had their 
share. 
Next day we began by slow 
A Dangerous degrees to return to Beni, to find 
Smoke. out if anything definite was to 
be heard about the ammunition. 
On the way Mr. Jordan noticed that some of 
the boys were beginning to look dull and silly, 
and on making inquiries we found they had got 
hold of a stuff called Bangi, which the native 
loves to smoke. It has the effect of making 
them dull and stupid, when they are liable to 
suddenly run amok. It has been the cause of 
several mutinies and is a very dangerous stuff 
for natives to get hold of. Fortunately, we 
found it out in time and the mischief was nipped 
in the bud. 
3efore long we met a runner coming to us 
with letters from our friend Mr. Clarke, to say 
that the ammunition was at Kasindi and he 
was at Beni waiting for us. We promptly sent 
some boys to fetch the ammunition while we 
went on to Beni, but we could not go very quickly 
as my horse was ill. Every mile I expected 
the poor animal to collapse, but he managed 
to pull through, and we got into Beni on January 
xoth, bringing with us sixteen tusks of ivory. 
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“I had not realized what was coming, and was thrown out & 


The last part of the march was very hot, as we 
had left the shade of the forest and had to cross 
a plain with the tropical sun beating down upon 
us. We stopped for refreshment at the White 
Fathers’, and then made our way to our old 
camping-ground. Unfortunately, it was the only 
place we could get, but far from desirable, as 
it was close to one of the sleeping-sickness huts. 
We soon realized how dangerous it was with 
death and disease all round and our boys ia 
the midst of it. The heat, too, was awful. We 
were most anxious to get away, but the boys 
did not return from Beni, and Mr. Clarke finally 
went off leaving us alone. Five days Jater the 
ammunition arrived, and gladly we made ready 
to leave that awful place. 

I went on in front and had to go through # 
village where they were burying a chief, and, 
oh, the noise of beating drums and dancing! 
We were soon back in the forest and camped 
on the top of a hill. How splendidly open and 
healthy it was after Beni! 1 believe the White 
Fathers think of moving their Mission up there. 
Before we had left they gave us two puppies 
which were now the joy of our lives, but how 
they fought! They were perfect little demons. 
We had also secured a donkey and thought 
it was about time we made him do some work, 
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JOURNEY ACROSS AFRICA. (4r 


the chair in which Iwas sitting into the middle of the current.” 


but for fear of accidents we began by loading 
him with our beds. He went along for about 
two yards, then started kicking, and finally 
lay down and tried to roll off his load. Finding 
It impossible, he refused to budge and had to 
be picked up bodily and placed on his legs. 
The boys tried to keep him on the move, but 
he would roll down the slopes and slide the things 
of him until they concluded it would be easier 
to carry the loads themselves. After that they 
managed to lead him along, but whenever we 
Passed him on the horses we had to make a 
wide dour as he had a knack of turning suddenly 
and lashing out at the horses as they passed, 
He was anything but a treasure. The climax 
came when we reached @ river. After a very 
long time the dear thing was made to enter 
the water and cross to the other side, but to 
get him up the bank was an impossibility, 
though ropes were tied to him at every angle. 
Back he had to come, and then the boys tried 
to entice him across the bridge. That did not 
suit him, and he lay down. In desperation the 
. boys tied ropes to him and dragged him across 
: by main force. We gave him away as soon as 
i We got to Kwesi. 

All along this route we had great trouble 
ith food. There was very little to be had, 


and what there was the natives did not want 
to sell. The road was for the most part along 
a high ridge between two valleys, and in some 
places was very precipitous, while the bridges 
over the streams were sometimes so rotten that 
the horses went through. On January 26th 
we arrived at Lesse, where we were met by the 
Chef de Poste, who offered us hospitality. 

We complained to this official 


A Fateful of the awful road, when he told 
Cance us cheerfully that there were 
Journey. worse farther on, but added that 


we could go to the next camp by - 
canoe if we liked. Of course, we jumped at the 
Offer, as it would make a delightful change from 
continual marching. At 5 a.m. we sent the 
boys on to stop the risk of their running away, 
as they had a strong inclination to do, At six 
o’clock we went down to the river to embark, 
taking some of our personal belongings with 
us—the tent, five boys, including the Arab 
cook, and the guns. There were three canoes 
awaiting us. They looked like huge pieces of 
tree-trunk, and were very frail craft for nego- 
tiating such a river. However, we loaded up 
two of the canoes with our luggage and porters, 
and then with great difficulty my husband 
wedged a chair into the third for me to sit on 
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He asked the Chef de Poste if it was quite safe, 
as the current was running at about five miles 
an hour and the Semiliki at this point was quite 
sixty yards wide. The officer replied that there 
had been a few accidents, but to guard against 
@ repetition of them he would send two expert 
canoe-boys with us. Thanking him for this 
cheery information and the loan of the boys, 
we wedged ourselves with three of our personal 
servants into the apology for a canoe, and 
started off. 

. The river was very lovely, beautiful trees 
reached down to the water’s edge, great palms 
waved over the stream, and the water looked 
cool and peaceful. Much amusement was caused 
by the sandbanks. We got stuck on them several 
times and the boys had to get out and push 
the canoes off, We passed many fishing- 
stakes, built in g form of a “ V,” through which 
the river ran very swiftly. When we had been 
going along for about an hour we came to a 
place where we had been told the natives have 
a pleasant habit of shooting at people on the 
iver with poisoned arrows. We had been 
warned to keep quiet and make no noise, so 
we crept along as quietly as we could. Pre- 
sently in front of us we could see some large 
fishing stakes, the stream rushing through them 
ct a terrific pace. The other canoes passed 
the danger zone safely. As we approached 
nearer and nearer the current seemed to catch 
hold of us and draw us towards them. Our 
canoe-men lost their heads, and our boat, being 
carried along with great force, was dashed 
against the stakes. Mr. Jordan saw what was 
going to happen and tried to ward off the impact, 
but nearly dislocated his shoulder in the attempt, 
and the whole party was soon struggling in the 
water. 

I had not realized what was coming, and was 
thrown out of the.chair in which I was sitting 
into the middle of the current ; but I managed 
to get a grip of the canoe, although it was nearly 
torn out of my grasp. I went under, but came 
up again to see them all looking out for me. 
I crept hand oyer hand along the canoe towards 
them, and Mr. Jordan caught me and dragged 
me up with the aid of the cook. I scrambled 
on to the stakes and saw that the canoe had 
been smashed in half by the blow it had received 
against the piles. We stood there while two 
boys, a gun-bearer and the cook, recovered 
some of our things which were entangled amongst 
the stakes. We were nearly two hours on the 
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le is standing between two 

stakes and then, as they began to give way, 
we thought we had better abandon all thoughts 
of the other canoes returning and try to get 
ashore. 

The current was too strong for swimming 
even if the river had not been infested 
with hippos and crocodiles, but the natives 
would not put off a boat to help us until Mr. 
Jordan threatened them with my revolver, 
which had remained firmly in the holster slung 
on my belt. By this time the other canoes 
had returned; the boys had seen the tent 
floating down the river, fortunately saved it, 
and, thinking something must be wrong, had 
the sense to return. To get to the canoes I 
had to climb along the stakes, which by now 
were very shaky, crawl through them, and 
scramble on board, eventually reaching the 
shore. When everyone was landed we were 
told it would take five hours to walk to the next 
village. We were soaking wet, but it was no 
good staying where we were, so getting a cuide 
we trudged off, 


(To be continued.) 


that’s a bright, cheerful 
ms young woman, anyway,” said the 
@ Sergeant-Major, as he paid his 
| score to the innkeeper’s daughter, 

: who had served him with the fried 
eggs and other refreshment for which he had 
asked. 

“ Yes,” replied the country postman, who had 
directed him to the house, where he was in the 
habit of waiting for the villagers to hand him 
their letters before setting out on his return 
journey to the post-office, some miles away. 
“ She is cheerful enough, and cool enough, too— 
on occasion.” 

“How do you mean, cool enough?” asked 
the Sergeant-Major, who spoke French like a 
native. 

“Why ! I mean she is a girl who can keep a 
cool head under great danger,” explained the 
postman. ‘I don’t believe that, with all your 
experience of this fearful war, you have been 
nearer death, nor in a more critical position, than 
that girl.” 

“ Really,” exclaimed. the Sergeant-Major, filling 
his pipe, and pushing the bottle of wine over 
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While gathering mushrooms rear a 
wood a young French girl fell into 
the hands of a religious maniac who 
believed himself to be the last of the 
Druids. He determined to offer her 
up as a human sacrifice, and made all 
preparations for carrying out this ter. 
rible deed, “I enclose you a portrait 
of the girl and of the postman who 
told the story,” writes the Author; 
“also clippings from local papers 
confirming the authenticity of the 
narrative.” 


towards the postman. “I should like to hear 
about it, if you have time.” 

“Tam quite willing to tell you,” replied the 
postman, “‘ more especially as I was, to some 
extent, a witness of the affair, but it is best she 
should not hear me talking about it, for any 
Teference to the subject is liable to upset her 
nerveg, Cheerful as she appears, she has never 
quite got over the fright.” 

“Well, I am going on the lorry to Amiens, 
and we pass through M——. That’s where your 
post-office is, isn’t it? Get up with me, and you 
can tell me all about the girl before I drop you 
at your destination.” 

And this is the story that the rural postman 
related to the British Sergeant-Major as the 
lorry ran along the country roads, up hill and 
down dale, across those rolling plains of Picardy. 


“ You may, or may not, have noticed that on 
the road which leads from Nedeauville to Amiens, 
and about ten miles this side of Amiens, there is 
a big village called Beaucourt.” 

“Yes, I know it,” interrupted the Sergeant- 
Major. 
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“Well, just before you get to Beaucourt (not 
the same iown where so much hard fighting took 
place in the beginning of 1917), there is a side 
road which leads to a village called Bavelincourt, 
about.a mile off. This little village is pictur- 
esquely situated at the foot of a hill which rises 
abruptly to some woods which crown the slope 
near the summit. A pathway leads up the hill- 
side, past the little cemetery, to the woods above. 
On the edge of the woods, which is a lonely place, 
quite a mile from any human habitation, there 
has existed for ages a huge dolmen, or unhewn 
druidical stone, half- 
buriediin the ground, and 
standing up in a slanting 
position about seven or 
eight feet. At the foot 
of this big stone is—or 
there was a year or so 
ago—another and much 
smaller stone, flat-shaped, 
something like a stone 
table set in the earth. 

“T don’t know much 
about such matters my- 
self, but it seems that in 
ancient times the wood 
formed part of a vast 
forest, which extended 
from hereabouts to the 
sea, and which was.fre- - 
quented by priests known 
as Druids, who offered 
human sacrifices to the 
ancient. gods on such 
stones as these. . - 

*“ Anyway, this stone 
is known locally as ‘ the 
blood-stone,’ or ‘ La pierre 
de sang,’ though, truth to 
tell, the inhabitants take 
little or no interest in 
the existence of the stone, 
and many of the younger euch have never 
even heard of it. 

“Just before the war an eccentric old fellow, 
with a long white beard, lived almost unknown 
in a hut in the wood close to this stone. ‘The 
few persons who saw him called him ‘the 
hermit,’ and looked upon him as a kind of 
harmless madman of a devout turn of mind. 
He paid a lad to bring up his bread twice a 
week. The boy rarely saw him, but, acting on 
the old hermit’s instructions, he laid the bread 
at the foot of a tree, and found the moncy there 
waiting for him. Sometimes he was scen going 
in and out of the numerous caves which exist in 
the neighbourhood, but, as a matter of fact, 


Miss Aline Etiéve, the heroine of the Druid episode related 


in this story, 
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very little notice appears to have been taken 
of him. He never wrote nor received any letters, 
and altogether his very existence would have 
gone unknown but for the fact that he had, on 
two or three occasions, been seen passing along 
the road armed with a long staff, and had thus 
attracted the attention of the postmistress at 
Montigny. 

“One day the young woman, Aline Etiéve, 
whom you have just left, went off on a visit to 
Nedeaumont, to stay for a few days with her 
former schoolmistress, Mme. P——. Whilst 
there they. went one day 
to visit a relative at 
Bavelincourt. On the 
morning after her arrival 
at Bavelincourt, Aline 
went up the hill, towards 
the wood, in order to 
collect some wild mush- 
rooms to take back with 
her that afternoon to 
Nedeaumont. Mush 
rooms, it must be men- 
tioned, grow very plenti- 
fully in the neighbour- 
hood. Aline wandered 
up the hill-side, past the 
little cemetery, and, not 
securing as many mush- 
rooms as she desired, 
determined to go farther 
up the hill, close to the 
woods which she espied 
in the near distance. She 
had never been there 
before, and therefore did 
not know of the exist- 
ence of the dolmen 
stone. 

Even when she saw it, 
she had no idea as to what 
it might be, and merely 
wondé@cd why the owner of the land had not 
made some attempt to dig out such a huge 
stone, which must interfere with his tilling of the 
field. In this way she entered the wood, and 
at the end of a kind of short grove, within a 
stone’s-throw of the dolmen, she suddenly came 
across a roughly-constructed log cabin, or hut, 
such as shepherds use. The rude door of this 
primitive dwelling was half open, and wondering 
what such a place might be, she pushed back the 
door and found herself in a small room furnished 
in a rough-and-ready manner. A heap of sheep- 
skins in the corner appeared to have been 
utilized as a bed, and, in the centre, was a large 
block of a tree root, evidently intended for a 
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table. Indeed, on the block were the remains 
of a frugal meal, consisting of some bread and 
honey and a tin of sardines. What, however, 


struck the young woman most were a number - 


of inscriptions pasted on the walls and printed 
in some unknown language. 
wise a number of curiously-shaped bones and 
other objects hanging to the walls, which might 
have been in the nature of charms or symbols. 

“The girl was standing at the door, regarding 
all these strange things with natural curiosity, 
when she became aware of a shadow which fell 
between her and the sunlight without. Turning 
sharply round, she came face to face with one 
of the most extraordinary beings she had ever 
seen. He was a tall, gaunt, upright man well 
on in years. He wore long, flowing white hair 
and a grizzled beard, which descended over his 
breast. His broad shoulders and sinewy arms 
denoted great strength. He leant upon a long 
thick club, which served both as a weapon and 
asa support. He was dressed in a long, ragged 
overall, such as chauffeurs wear in the summer 
time. It was of a dirty grey colour, and badly 
needed washing. What struck the girl most of 
all were the man’s protruding eyes. They were 
brilliant and dark, and shifted restlessly from 
one object to another without remaining still 
for a moment. 

“Maiden, I salute thee,’ said this strange 
individual, advancing towards her, and placing 
his hand to his forehead as though in salutation. 
“For many moons have I awaited thee. Why 
hast thou tarried so long ?’ 

“More interested than frightened, Aline 
moved back a step or two from this strange 
man, who walked slowly forward. moving his 
hands rhythmically from side to side. 

“ He held out his arm, and before Aline could 
prevent him he had seized hold of her left hand, 
causing her to drop the small basket in which 
she carried her mushrooms. 

“*Come with me, maiden; come, Iet me 
show thee the blood-stone!’ So saying he led 
her out into the open space where she had 
noticed the huge stone half-buried in the earth. 
She observed the large flat stone at the foot of 
the dolmen, and saw that around it, in a circle, 
a number of bricks had been placed on end. 

“ Pointing to the stone, the weird-looking old 
hermit, for such Aline supposed he was, ex- 
claimed :— 

“* Look, maiden, the blood-stone is dry. It 
has been dry too long. None shall say that in 
the days of the sixteenth avatar there was no 
man who would honour the old gods, no woman 
who would dare to lie down upon the blood- 
stone!’ 
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“For the first time Aline began to suspect 
that the old hermit was not quite right in his 
head, but she was far from supposing that he 
was dangerous. His next sentence, however, 
began to make her heart beat faster. 

“* Maiden,’ he went on, ‘in the old days, the 
noblest and fairest of the land have stretched 
themselves upon this cold slab of stone, and 
permitted their frail bodies to be immolated to 
the gods. Thou art worthy of the honour, 
maiden. Thy cheek is unblanched, thy hand 
trembles not. The gods have selected thee as a 
pure sacrifice.’ 

“The poor girl, who understood little or 
nothing of the meaning of all this, though it all 
came back vividly to her later on, really began 
to feel some alarm. 

“*Let me go!’ she cried, trying to loosen 
the grip of the hermit’s hand. ‘ Let me go! I 
must return with my mushrooms, which you 
have made me spill. I have no time to listen 
to your nonsense.’ 

“* Nonsense! What sayeth thou? Non 
sense! Poor, simple-minded maiden! Thou 
knoweth not what’ thou sayeth! But thou art 
a simple maiden of the fields. Such a one as the 
gods desire. Consider thyself greatly honoured. 
Thou shalt die as the greatest of the land died 
in the old times.’ 

“ Aline now became thoroughly alarmed, for 
she realized that the old fellow was a dangerous 
lunatic. She resolved to try to escape from him 
by running away as soon as she could get the 
chance. 

“*T suppose you are a hermit?’ she asked, 
mastering her fright as well as she could. ‘ Do 
you not feel very lonely sometimes living here 
all alone ?’ 

“«Woman,’ he said, keeping fast hold of her 
wrist ; ‘I am, it is true, a hermit. I am more 
than a hermit, I am the last of the Druids, the 
one hundred and twentieth in direct descent 
from Gwion-Oymen. I am the last Grand Druid 
of all the Gauls,’ and, speaking in a mournful 
voice, he added: ‘ Faith has gone. Men have 
left the old creed. None bow to the high 
gods now. You and I remain staunch. You. 
the maiden to be sacrificed, and I, the holy 
sacrificer. 

“““See” he continued, ‘how well I have 
arranged the table. The table is the ancient 
blood-stone, but I had no stones to put round 
it, only bricks. Mark the position of these 
bricks, thirty-four without and twenty-three 
within, according to the direction of the learned 
Morla. See, too, the little trench all around the 
blood-stone so that your blood may be carried 
off into the earth around the dolmen,’ 
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“Poor Aline now began to tremble violently 
and to cry. 

“*Let me go,’ she said. ‘If you don’t let 
Me go, you will get into trouble for keeping me 
here against my will.’ 

“*Nay, do not attempt to get away, fair 
maiden,’ replied the madman, holding her in a 
grip of iron. ‘ Be not afraid. Do not shudder 
and tremble, for it will avail thee nothing. Thy 
vile body may be charred and tortured by the 
flames which I shall light around thee, but thy 
spirit shall soar away into eternal happiness.’ 
And putting his disengaged hand into the folds 
of his dress, he drew forth a long, sharp butcher’s 
knife. 

“* See,’ he exclaimed, with strange exultation, 
*¥my knife is ready. Feel how sharp it is! 
Indeed, all has been ready for many weeks. 
Only the victim has been wanting, and now the 
gods have delivered thee into my hands.’ 

“ The girl felt that her only hope of escape 
lay in humouring the madman, and in endeavour- 
ing to outwit him. She therefore asked him, as 
calmly as she could: ‘ When am I to be killed ?” 

“© At the middle hour of the night,’ replied 
the old man, with great decision. 

“Tt was now about eleven in the morning, so 
that the girl had the whole of the day and 
evening before her in which to try to escape. 

“*T understand very little of all you say to 
me, sir, and before I can die, it seems to me 
that I have much to learn,’ 

“ True, maiden, but I have the priestly blood 
in my veins, and so can teach thee. Come into 
my dwelling and I will speak with thee con- 
cerning many things, so that thy soul, when 
loosened from its bonds, shall know whither it 
speedeth.’ 

“So saying, the mad Druid led Aline back 
into his hut. Here he commanded her to be 
seated upon a rough wooden bench near the 
door. He himsclf lay down on a sheep-skin at 
her feet, and began to talk with great volubility. 
Although most of his conversation was quite 
unintelligible to the poor girl, she understood 
that he was talking about the ancient religion 
of the Gauls. Pour Aline was, however, too full 
of terror to pay much attention to the madman’s 
vagaries. He must have been talking for an 
hour when, suddenly turning towards the half- 
open door, he saw the sun was high in the 
heavens. i 

“Wa, ha!’ he exclaimed. ‘ Maiden, thou 
must be hungry! ‘Thou must take food 
before the midday hour, for afterwards, and 
until the time for the sacrifice comes, no food 
must pass thy lips.’ Closing the door, and 
passing a wooden bolt through two hooks, so 
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as to prevent her running out, he went tos 
corner, and presently laid before his unhappy 
victim some bread, a pot of honey, and a pitcher 
of water. 

“Fat, drink, and rest, maiden; and now I 
must leave thee, for there is much to be done 
before darkness comes. The wood has to be 
cut for the funeral pyre, for I’swear to thee that 
none who ever lay upon that hard couch shall have 
had a more seemly ending than thine shall be.’ 

“‘ With these words, he seized hold of a great 
axe that leant against the wall and hurried out 
of the hut. Aline could tell by the crashing 
sound he presently made that the madman was 
cutting off branches from some of the surround- 
ing trees. A ray of hope came into her mind 
She could perhaps slip past him whilst he was 
cutting the wood, and run down the hill shouting 
for help. She rose with the determination to 
risk the chance when, to her horror, she found 
that the cunning rascal had, in some unaccount- 
able way, managed to slip the noose of a 
round her ankles whilst he lay at her feet, and 
that she was firmly pinioned to the bench. Her 
courage gave way, and she screamed piteously 
for help. 

“The Druid came back to the hut on heari 
her cries, and, glancing down at her with a 
of melancholy on his face, said: ‘ Maiden! 
maiden! This is not what I had hoped from 
thee. How shall thy courage bear thee up ag 
the supreme moment, if thou shrinkest now? 
Thou art honoured above all women by the 
selection of the gods. Canst thou not prove 
thyself worthy of the choice? Thou art not the 
only one upon whom death will come to-night. 
When the red light of thy pyre tinges the dolmen 
and thy holocaust is completed, then T, too, the 
last of the priestly line, shall pass away with his 
mission gloriously fulfilled. My life, as well as 
thine, maiden, terminates at the coming of the 
sixteenth avatar, which, my knowledge teaches 
me, will be at the twelfth hour of this night.’ 

“ Driven to desperation, the young girl begged 
and implored the madman for mercy, using 
every possible entreaty to prevent him from 
carrying out his murderous design. Her prayers, 
however, had the opposite effect, for, flying into 
a tremendous rage, the Druid sprang upon hes, 
and forcing her down on the bench to which hes 
feet were alrcady pinioned, he proceeded to bind 
her round and round with a rope, so that she 
was soon unable to stir an inch, hand or foot, 

“* Wicked and ungrateful maiden,’ he roared, 
‘Wouldst thou persuade the only faithful one 
to turn false? Not a word more, or 1 must 
silence thy tongue. Thou hast already come 
mitted a grievous sin,’ 


“He then went out with his chopper and began 
cutting wood again. From the open door Aline 
could see him piling up the wood round the blood- 
stone in the open glade a hundred feet away. 

“The afternoon wore on, and twilight came. 
Tired and hoarse with screaming and crying, she 
lay still. For some time Aline had lost sight of 
the hermit, and then the moon came out, and 
she saw him kneeling in front of the dolmen. 
He was bowing his head, waving his arms, and 
giving other symptoms of being engaged in 
devotional exercises. Then he stood up an 
burst into a rude, wild chant. - 

“Suddenly the bound and Se 
helpless girl thought she heard 
people calling. She listened, 
her senses strained to an un- 
natural tension, and she was 
soon convinced that she heard 
distant shouting, and likewise 
the sound of a motor-horn. 
Could it be that her friends 
were coming up the track ? 
She lay perfectly still, able to 
hear the beatings of her own 
heart. For five minutes all was | 
silent, save for the incantation 
of the mad Druid. Suddenly 
he stopped and listened. It 
was evident that he, too. heard 
the voices. In great excitement 
and agitation he came hur ying 
into the hut, lit a candle, and 
lant over his prostrate victim. 
He proceeded to fumble at her 
throat, and, being unable to 
unfasten the blouse she wore, 
he took his knife and cut the 
garment open’at the neck, so as 
to bare her neck and the upper 
part of her bosom. 

“ The hour has come, 
maiden,’ he said. ‘ The sacri- 
fice must be advanced, for I hear profane voices, 
and nothing must interfere with the sacrifice.’ 

_“Then he lifted up the bench upon which the 
girl was stretched and carried it out to the 
blood-stone, around which he had piled a great 
heap of dry wood and faggots. To these he set 
a light, and soon there was a great column of 
smoke and flames. The Druid was in the very act 
of undoing the cords which bound the girl to the 
bench when, from the pathway leading into the 
field, came a loud murmur of human voices. The 
light of the fire had attracted the search-party. 

“The madman started like a hunted beast. 

“*Too late, he shouted, ‘Too late{ Thy 
doom is sealed !’ 


Postman Cornu, who assisted in the rescue of Miss 
Aline Etiéve from the mad Druid. 
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“Pulling his long butcher’s knife from his 
bosom, he began feeling at the girl’s bare threat, 
and had raised his arm to strike, when he was 
felled to the ground with a tremendous blow 
from an iron-pointed stick. 

“When the girl recovered her senses, for she 
had swooned, she found herself lying in the arms 
of the schoolmistress, whilst a couple of men 
and myself were binding the unconscious mad- 
man, who lay on the grcunda little way off, with 
his head cut open. 

“Tt had so happened that I had cycled over 
that afternoon, after my day’s 
duty was done, to see my 
mother, who lived close by. On 
passing the house where the 
schoolmistress was staying, she 
recognized me and called to 
me to stop. She told me that 
they were in great anxiety 
about Aline, who had been 
missing since the morning. I 
said that I should be gone 
about a couple of hours, and if 
she had not turned up then we 
would go in search of her. 

“When I returned I found a 
couple of men and three or four 
women gathered at the house, 
and, as matters looked very 
serious, it was resolved that we 
should go in search of the miss- 
ing girl. One of the women 
said she had seen her going up 
towards the woods, gathering 
mushrooms. She mentioned the 
old hermit who lived up there, 
and said that perhaps he might 
be able to tell us if he had seen 
Aline. It was getting very late, 
so we started off at once, carry- 
ing a couple of lanterns and my 
bicycle horn. 

“ We began our search amongst the adjoining 
caves, and this delayed us a great deal. At last 
we resolved to work up towards the wood, and 
as we neared the summit were attracted by the 
light of a fire. We hurried forward, and, on 
entering the field, saw how things were. I ran 
forward, but the other man was ahead of me. 
He raised his stick and fetched the madman a 
tremendous crack over the skull. All the rest of 
the story we afterwards heard from Aline herself.” 

“What about the mad Druid?” 

“Tt turned out that he was an escaped lunatic 
from the asylum at Moreuil, many miles away. 
A long and unsuccessful search had been made 
for him for several weeks.” 


Nuggets of Colombian platinum compared with three inches of a foot-rule to show the size. 


THE ROMANCE OF 
PLATINUM-MINING 


A Metal Five Times More Valuable Than Gold. 
By ASHMORE RUSSAN. . 


Platinum is the most costly of the precious metals, being worth over twenty pounds sterling an 


ounce to the finder. 


Being the hardest of metals, and possessing a very high melting point, it 


has been commandeered by the Government for use in the making of aeroplane and hydroplane 


engines and in other weapons of war. 


It is, in fact, a metal essential to winning the war. Our 


Author, who is an acknowledged expert in the platinum world, contributes an entertaining 
.ccount of this much-sought-after metal, while added value attaches tu the article in the striking 
photographs that accompany it. 


OW many old-time “ smashers” 
| went to Botany Bay against their 
f wills for coining or “uttering” 

counterfeit sovereigns the writer has 
no idea. But the story goes that 
the aforesaid counterfeiters, requiring a heavy 
metal for the “ insides ” of their gilded sovereigns, 
and one with a proper “ ring,” hit upon platinum 
and utilized it largely. As the market price 
of this metal in the United Kingdom is now 
twenty pounds an ounce, while it is worth 
about twenty-one pounds, or over a hundred 
dollars, an ounce in the United States, the 
unfortunate voyagers by compulsion, if they 
could revisit the scenes of their unlawful 
activities, might wonder what had come to 
that part of the world which they had left for 
its good so long ago. 

But perhaps the story is not true. Platinum, 
which is largely used for crucibles, would not 
appear to be very amenable to the crude 
appliances, plant, or apparatus of the “kitchen” 
or “garret” counterfeiter, who would find it 
the dickens of a job to melt it so that the liquid 
metal would run into his plaster-of-paris moulds. 
It is a pity, perhaps, to spoil an interesting yarn, 
but facts must prevail. 

A year ago the price of refined platinum 


in the United Kingdom was “ fixed” by the 
Government at fourteen pounds ten shillings 
per troy ounce. ‘To-day it is worth twenty 
pounds an ounce, which is nearly five times 
the value of gold. By “fixed” is meant 
that the Government, having previously mono- 
polized all the platinum in or which might 
enter into the country, would pay the price 
stated for it on, or from, a certain date, The 
monopoly was actually enforced just about 
two years ago, when all available supplies oi 
the raw metal were commandeered, and a return 
called for from metallurgists, dealers, jewellers, 
dental manufactarers, pawnbrokers, and others 
of the quantities in their hands, whether manus 
factured or not. It then became illegal to deal 
in any way with platinum except through the 
buying agents appointed by the Government, 
and they are understood to purchase for the 
Government alone. 

But although twenty pounds per troy ounce 
is the price of refined platinum in the United 
Kingdom, its value in the markets of the 
world is even greater. At the time of 
writing the market price in the United States 
is five times the value of gold, while at 
Colombian ports and on the rivers of that 
Republic, whence steadily increasing quantities 
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are being obtained, the price actually now 
received for the crude metal by the native miners 
is the equivalent of twenty pounds ten shillings 
per ounce, or only about ten shillings per ounce 
less than that ruling in the United States. In 
conjunction with Colombian platinum, other 
rare metals are found and extracted in the 
process of re- 
fining, such as 
iridium, _ palla- 
dium, osmium 
(osmiridium), 
thodium, and 
ruthenium, alll 
of which have 
special attri- 
bates, and are 
correspondingly 
costly, some of 
them closely 
approaching 
platinum in 
value. 

As may be 
supposed, a 
metal which re- 
ceives so much 
attention from 
Governments — 
it is, or was, a 
monopoly also 
inRussia—must 
possess remark- 
able properties, 
which may be 
briefly stated: 
Alloyed with 
one of its by- 
products, iridi- 
um, platinum is 
the hardest of 
metals. It will 
Not tarnish or 
oxidize, and is 
exceedinglyduc- 
tile; its melting 
Point is very high; its electric resistance and 
chemical refractory qualities are correspondingly 
great. To use a technical phrase, difficult to 
express otherwise, it possesses the lowest co- 
efficient of expansion of any metal ; is said to 
have a greater specific gravity—that is, to be 
heavier-—than any other known substance ; is 
Impervious to the corrosive action of oxygen or 
any other gas; and, except in aqua regia (a 
combination of nitric and hydrochloric acids), it 
is insoluble in acids. 

The extraordinary properties briefly mentioned 


Native platinum and gold-mining village on the Rio Opogodo. 
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herewith are being utilized in many ways of the 
utmes: importance. Readers will be familiar 
wit! what may be called the “old” uses of 
platinum, for jewellery, for dental plates, for 
crucibles, for the “ leading in ” wires of electric- 
bulb lamps, and sometimes for the filaments. 
For some >t these purposes it is now far too 
costly; for 
others it is 
practically for- 
bidden. — Goy- 
ernment action, 
restrictions, and 
monopoly are 
not due to the 
“old ” uses, but 
to the “new” 
ones — applica- 
tions recently 
discovered. 

The basis ot 
high explosives 
is a plentiful 
supply of acids, 
and particularly 
of strong fuming 
sulphuric acid, 
in the manufac- 
ture of which 
platinum may 
be said to be 
an essential. 
Indeed, it is a 
very necessary 
article to win- 
ning the war. 
The metal 
stands almost 
entirely alone in 
its application 
to magnetos,the 
contact points 
of the ignition 
systems of 
engines for 
aeroplanes, 
hydroplanes, and al) kinds of petrol-motors, as 
also for standard thermo-couples, telephone and 
telegraph instruments, and for other purposes, 
almost as vital, but too numerous to mention. 

Its high price is due to its great scarcity. 
Forty years ago it was worth twenty - five 
shillings an ounce. A little short of two cen- 
turies ago, in 1737, when first discovered in 
Colombia, it had no market value at all, but was 
a perquisite of the monarchs of Spain, to whom 
Colombia belonged. As the native finder received 
no reward, but was obliged to surrender to the 
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British prospector in bis 2S e earchiog for platinum deposits 


authorities any platinum which he had dis- 
covered in washing gravels for gold, he naturally 
found very little, and only a small quantity 
was sent to Madrid until some sort of reward 
became obtainable. As a matter of fact, the 
native miner generally threw away as valueless 
the platinum he 
found. As the 
washing of the 
gravels was 
largely carried 
out near the 
miners’ huts, 
where later on 
the platinum 
and gold were 
separated, many 
houses have 
recently been 
pulled down for 
the purpose of 
recovering from 
the earth below 
the platinum 
which had been 
thrown away. 
The carliest 
recorded price 
paidforplatinum 
was two pesos a 


Natives washing gravel for platinum and gold in @ small pond. 
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pound, in 1788, or, say, about four shillings 
present currency for a quantity of precious 
metal worth at this time two hundred and 
forty pounds in the United Kingdom and twelve 
hundred dollars :n the United States. The 
next recorded price was twelve pia tres, or 
“pieces of eight,” per pound, which would be 
equivalent to about three pounds sterling. In 
those early days platinum was used for making 
cups and other utensils, just as we use pewter 
and Britannia metal, and sometimes in place 
of bronze for statues. As platinum is inde- 
structible, and thé year 1800 is not so very 
long ago, there should be a considerable number 
of exceedingly valuable cups, jugs, ewers, 
coffee-pots, and other articles still remaining 
in Spain, where the bulk of this early platinum 
found its way, to say nothing of busts and 
statues. Of the latter, two of a king of Spain, 
one of pure platinum, the other of platinum 
alloyed with copper, are known to have been 
sent from Colombia as gifts to the monarch 
they represented. 

No records are available of the first discovery 
of platinum in the Ural Mountains of Russia, 
but that its original source is dunite rock has 
been proved there, as elsewhere, but nowhere 
has what may be called the “ matrix” rock 
been found sufficiently rich to warrant the 
employment of machinery and stamps for 
crushing it. As in the Republic of Colombia, 


Russian platinum is obtained by dredging, 
sluicing, or hydraulicking, or by native workers, 
from alluvials—washed dirt and gravels—in 
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Nogeet of platinam found by a native im a Colombian river, compared with a Colombian 
piece—Weight of nugget seven- 
od a halt ounces, valued at three red and fifty pounds, 


told piece, a British sovereign. and a Umited States 


teen a 


which, during the course of ages, it has been 
deposited, but it would appear that the Russian 
deposits are becoming exhausted. For some 
years previous to 1912 Russia yielded ninety- 
five per cent. of the total of the world’s produc- 
tion, but the Russian yield, three hundred 
thousand troy ounces in 1911, fell to one hundred 
and eighty-five thousand three hundred and 
eighty-one ounces in 1912, whilst in 1916 it 
was only seventy-eight thousand six hundred 
and seventy-five ounces. 

Unfortunately no rich deposits of platinum 
have been found in the British Empire, far-flung 
though it is. It has a little. New South Wales 
and Tasmania in 1916 produced two hundred 
and seventy-two ounces, and Canada sixty 
ounces. Perhaps only development is needed 
to multiply the output many times. In the 
same year the United States produced from its 
own ores seven hundred and fifty ounces. There 
Temiins the Republic of Colombia, which in 
1916 vielded twenty-five thousand ounces (most 
of which was sent to the United States to be 
Tefined), and is reported to have produced 
tound about fifty thousand ounces in 1917, 
of a value roughly of seven hundred and 
twenty-five thousand pounds in the United 
Kingdom, and of over one million pounds 
Sterling, or five million dollars, in the United 
States, 


_ As the industry in Colombia is very largely, 
indeed, almost entirely, in the hands of native 
mners—white, brown, and black—these people 
may truthfully be described as the modern 
treasure-seekers. They do not wander about 
desert islands with weather-beaten, badly- 
drawn maps on yellow parchment in one hand, 
a huge crowbar in the other, and a musket 
slung across their backs, after the manner of 


Storv-book followers in the more or less mythical 
Vob tke 
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tracks of Captain Kidd or Buc- 
caneer Morgan. Platinum has 
never been discovered on a desert 
island, unless some little spit of 
land jutting out of a Colombian 
or Russian river may be so 
described. But they are the 
modern treasure-seekers all the 
same, more so even than the 
Brazilian natives who wash 
gravel for diamonds in the Rio 
Paraguassu, or elsewhere, and 
find a gem—sometimes, The 
difference between the two is 
that the Colombian “ fossickers ” 
find their treasures most of the 
time. ' 

Provided with a pick and 
shovel, a few buckets, and some shallow 
pans, they have only to fill their pans with 
dirt and gravel from some likely spot, wash 
at the nearest stream the contents, with the 
usual circular motion of the pan, and very 
seldom are they wholly disappointed. Now 
and then they find a nugget, such as are 
shown in comparison with a section of a foot- 
tule in one of our photographs—small, no doubt, 
but not to be despised, platinum being, as 
already pointed out, the heaviest of metals, 
and worth over twenty pounds or a hundred 
dollars an ounce on the spot. Occasionally 


Natives ginkiog @ snatt for plaunum under Briusa supervinioa 
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they find a large nugget, such as that pictured 
in another of our photographs. This nugget, 
which weighs seventeen and a_ half ounces, 
and, when refined, should realize just over three 
hundred and fifty pounds, was recently discovered 
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platinum, twenty-five per cent. gold. As the 
richest deposits of platinum are found in the 
layer of gravel next above the bed-rock, generally 
sandstone, to which position the heavy precious 
metal has gravitated in the course of time, the 


Platinum and gold dredge ready for working on a river, 


by a native washing gravels for platinum and 
gold in the Chocé district of Colombia. In all 


likelihood the lucky finder did not even possess 
His delight may be imagined. 

strictly speaking, 
” know little 


boots. 
The native miners who, 
are not miners, but “ fossickers,’ 


modern treasure-seekers, when able to do so, 
remove the overburden—the grass, shrubs, and 
surface soil—and work on a vertical “ face.” 
But with their crude appliances the making of 
a “face” is very laborious, and they much 
prefer to wash the gravels in the shallows of 


The dredge at work—The large cascade compris-s the waste water, stones, etc.—The 
emailer ones have passed over tables where the metals are deposited before the sludge 


returns to t! 


or nothing about modern methods, but they 
have not much to learn as regards the present 
value of the metal. With platinum they find 
gold in separate grains, or nuggets, the propor- 
tions being, roughly, seventy-five per cent, 


the river. 


streams, or where the bed-rock is near the sur- 
face, for in such places the finds may be expected 
to be more concentrated, therefore richer than 
elsewhere. Very seldom do the natives sink 
pits or shafts, as these are unnecessary to their 
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primitive methods of working. It is not easy 
to induce them to say how much platinum 
and gold they have obtained in any given 
time, but it is the fact that very seldom is a 
pan of gravel washed without a considerable 
number of grains or particles, which prospec- 
tors call ‘‘ colours,” being secured. The Euro- 
pean prospector, however, cannot hope to see 
many “colours” when he stumbles upon a 
native at work, as the “ fossicker” will not 
hesitate to throw away the contents of his pan 
with the exclamation, “ Nada—nada !” (nothing) 
so as to lead the interloper to believe that he is 
having no luck in that particular spot. The 
Ticher it is the more “ Nadas ” may be expected. 
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miner in the Chocé district, which comprises 
about twenty thousand square miles, proceeds 
in very different fashion. Travelling on the 
many rivers in a canoe, paddled or poled by 
natives, he seeks for rich spots where the general 
lie of the land and the head of water available 
both lend themselves to operations on a large 
scale, whether hydraulicking, sluicing, or dredging. 
Having located such an area he proceeds to 
test it for “ values” and depth of gravels by 
boring with a drill and sinking shafts at regular 
intervals throughout the expanse. 

When convinced that all the conditions are 
satisfactory, the area is acquired by lease or 
purchase, and the next step is to instal a hydrau- 


Platinum and gold dredge under construction and nearing completion. 


For the natives it is a happy, careless life 
and very remunerative. Two days’ work and 
five days’ idleness in a hammock may be con- 
dered the rule. They may not receive anything 
like the full value of the precious metals they 
find, as they are largely “ tributers,” working 
for others, but they certainly receive a reason- 
able proportion. With platinum at its present 
Price, no great labour is required to earn the 
equivalent to a sovereign. For some hundreds 
of years similar work has been carried on, for 
gold is said to have been discovered in the 
Choco district of Colombia before 1513, but 
the present platinum era is he great time for 
the native treasure-seekers. 

The European or North American platinum 


licking plant, a flume for sluicing, or a dredge, 
as the case may be. ‘This entirely depends 
upon the nature of the land. For river flats 
a dredge, floating on the stream, is employed ; 
for higher ground a sluicing or hydraulicking 
plant is necessary, but the successful employment 
of either of the last-mentioned methods depends 
entirely upon a sufficient head of water being 
available. This, of course, often necessitates 
the construction of a dam for the storage of 
the water required. An up-to-date dredge is 
very costly.and may run to anything over 
thirty thousand pounds, a sum far beyond the 
means of native miners. At this date there is 
only one dredge actually working in the Chocd 
district of Colombia, on the River Condoto. 


MY WANDERINGS 
THROUGH TEXAS 


By BART KENNEDY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE SOPER. 


A breezy and fascinating pen-picture of a tramp through Texas. 


The Author needs no introduce 


tion to our readers, for his delightful sketches of tramp life have earned him world-wide fame. In 

the following entertaining narrative he describes, in his own racy and philosophical style, a journey 

he made across the great American State of Texas, introducing us to the strange companions he 
met, narrating hie impressions and the adventures of the road in his own dramatic fashion. 


ft was coming on to evening when 
# I met him. And we began to talk 
l to each other at once. He was a 


hard, bronzed face, and he wore 
the clothes such as cowboys wear when they are 
out on holiday. He had evidently painted 
the town as red as he could paint it, and he was 
now making his way afoot to the ranch where 
he belonged. 

It was in my mind to ask him what had become 
of his horse, for he walked in the awkward way 
that men walk whose time is passed practically 
in the saddle. But I refrained from putting 
the question. It might have brought up before 
him a somewhat too vivid memory of arrant 
foolishaess. He had doubtless either sold it 
for next to nothing, or gambled it away, or 
lost it, 

To say that I was glad to see him is to put it 
but mildly, I had been going alone all the day 
over the prairie, and meeting a man with whom 
T could talk was—in a sense—like coming upon 
an oasis, The’ prairie is of all places the most 
lonesome—more lonesome even than the wide 
ocean. ‘To the north, south, east, or west you 
see nothing but the clear, sharp, encircling line 
of the horizon, 

He was also very glad to see me. And we 
joined forces, or, rather, entered into companion- 
ship. We were going the same way—to the 
west | 

When I told him that I came from England 
he was most interested. 

“My grandad came from England,” he 
remarked; ‘“‘from a place called Warwick— 
Warwickshire. Were vou ever there, pardner ? ” 

I had only passed through it, I informed him. 
I belonged farther north } 


“Thar’s good men comes from the Old 


“Country,” he said, “ My grandad was a good 


man, I guess.”” 

We went along, talking in the eager, dis- 
jointed, haphazard way that men will tak 
after they have been subjected to a spell of 
silence. The fact that we had never met before 
made us all the more intimate in the revelation 
of ourselves, There are times when a man will 
say things to an utter stranger that he would 
never dream of saying to a close friend, 

We were both hungry. I had eaten nothing 
since the day before, and the cowboy was in 
much the same sort of case. He had a litue 
money on him, however. But we were out 
here on the wide Texas prairie—a long way off 
from anywhere. The money meant nothing. 

Darkness began to come upon us with sudden- 
ness. 

“ T guess we'll have to camp right hereabouts,” 
said the cowboy. “So the best thing for us 
to do is to go to work and make a fire.” 

The wood for the fire was near at hand. It 
was not our wood. As a matter of fact it be 
longed to some rancher who had had the hardi- 
hood to enclose part of the illimitable prairie 
with barbed wire. We just broke away some 
of his fence rails from the wire, whittled a few 
shavings with our knives, and soon we had a 
clear, bright, stimulating fire, 

We were hungry, as I have said. But being 
hungry out in a place where the air is clear and 
full and pure is by no means the same as being 
hungry in a great, sounding town. It may be 
fancy on my part, but my feeling is that if 
hunger is upon you where the air is really good 
the body in some mysterious manner gets a 
certain compensation in a food sense. And 
in this connection I may remark that I have 
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met sailors who, when they were grumbling 
about the scarcity of rations aboard a_ ship, 
would at the same time assert that only for 
the air they would not have managed to pull 
through at all. 

Yes, we were hungry, but it didn’t bother 
us much, We sat by the blazing fire of fence 


, Tails talking about all manner of things. I 


can see the face of the cowboy now as the 
scene comes vividly into my memory. It was 
the face of one who was strong and daring and 
hard. Of one who had been in fights. Of 
one who had perhaps killed men, Though 
his forbears had come from the Old Country, 
there did not seem to be about him a suggestion 
of anything British. In fact there was no 
suggestion of the European about him at all. 
We spoke a common tongue, but I felt as if 
I were talking to an Arab. He was a man 
a the boundless plain—a man of the Great 
est. 

The stars came out whilst we talked. How 
wonderful they were. How calm and clear 
shining, Not at all like the stars one sees in 
the north of Europe. There was a fullness 
in their far light. Occasionally there came to 
us sounds from the distance. Mysterious sounds 
not to be defined. But we paid no heed. We 
talked on and on. In time the talk ended, 
and we slept by the fire, 


“Halloa, pardner !” said a voice, 

The cowboy was bending over me. 

“T guess we’d better shake ourselves, and be 
goin’ on,” he said. 

I got to my feet. Dawn was upon the vast, 
Stretching plain. I felt chilled, and the pangs 
of hunger came to me again. 

“T know how you feel, pardner,” said the 
cowboy. “I feel the same. But we must 
Get on.” 

I began to wonder what distance away the 
ranch was for which he was bound. 

We walked side by side in the dawn. It 
Was growing and growing. And soon the 
Prairie was filled with a great, glowing light. 
A light that went up into the prairie as with a 
vast sound. The green of the stretching grass 
was lit up. Grass for miles and miles and miles. 
As far as the eye could see. An infinite, green 
plain bounded by the circling line of the horizon, 
A plain of a strange silence that held within it 
the soul of rising sound. The sun had risen up 
in splendour over the line of the horizon, A 
vast, glorious, white-shining world of fire. 
From the East was coming a stupendous flood 
of dazzling light. And warmth was in the air. 
The sun was putting vigour and life into us. 
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The sun, the vast green plain, the infinite arch 
of the sky above! A trinity vast and glorious, 
We were as if outside the world. It was hardly 
as if we were on it, We might have been in 
some far, immense, glowing, loncsome world 
out in the illimitable distance of space. 

We walked side by side in silence. 

It is some time now since that wonderful 
morning when I walked on over the Texas 
prairie with the cowboy. How we parted is 
not quite clear in my mind. It is not always 
given to one to call up with equal vividness the 
whole of the incidents of an adventure that 
lies behind the passing of the years. Some parts 
of the adventure, or happening, stand out, 
others are faded and dim or gone, I did not 
go with the cowboy to the ranch for which he 
was making. Of that I am certain. He had 
some reason for not taking me with him which 
he did not disclose. I remember, however, that 
before he left me he shared up what money 
he had with me. Brotherly feeling! If you are 
really to find it, you must go outside the haunts 
of civilization. ' 

The next picture that comes up 

Shepherds in my mind concerning Texas 

of the Logs. is that of a morning scene on a 

river, I was in a little town 
called Orange, and I was looking to the north 
up the Sabine River, when I noticed on the 
surface of the water what seemed to be a big, 
black covering. It stretched over the whole of 
the width of the river—and it was approaching. 
And then IT saw what it was. ‘The river was 
filied with logs, and it was bearing them slowly 
to the south. ‘They came and came, these 
logs. ‘They somehow suggested to me the move 
of some vast, level avalanche. They moved 
slowly and inexorably. And they moved to 
sound, ‘The logs crashed together, and became 
jammed together, At times a log was forced 
up on end by the pressure of the logs behind. 
All sorts of sounds were going up amongst them 
as they came slowly along and along. At 
times they rang out like the reports of firearms. 

These logs were guided and controlled, Men 
were continually px g and repassing over 
them—stepping and leaping from one log to 
the other. ‘They moved as surely on the slip- 
ping and turning logs as if they were on the 
firm, safe bank. ‘These men were the shepherds 
of the logs. Each of them had a long pole 
that was armed at the end with a metal hook 
and point. 

Whenever a jam occurred amongst the logs 
these men hastened to the spot with their pol 
They would attack the log that was causing 
the trouble, and break up the jam, As tiv 
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logs freed themselves they would give forth 
long, thunderous rolls of sound. 

For hours I watched the logs coming down 
the Sabine River. It was a clear, beautiful 
day, and I sat on a barrel on the little wharf. 
I had nothing to do, and I was not looking for 
anything to do. I was just taking it easy, 
than which there are worse things. Experi- 
ence has led me gently to the conclusion that 
there is a good deal of energy wasted in our 
odd and curious world. 

I remember one of the shepherds of the logs. 
He had a red face and a long moustache. A jam 
had occurred near by the wharf where I was 
sitting. This man was particularly deft and 
skilful in managing the troublesome log. Whilst 
he was working he looked up and caught my 
eye. I smiled, and he shouted something. I 
know not what. 

That afternoon in Orange I witnessed a kind 
of tournament. I have no idea what the occa- 
sion of it was. Doubtless I 
knew at the time. But all that 
I remember now concerning it 
is that 1 was standing with the 
crowd watching cowboys doing 
trick and fancy riding. They 
made a great deal of noise, 
and their rough-looking ponies 
were alert and strong and use- 
ful. They also had tilting at 
rings. And they displayed their 
skill at the throwing of the 
lasso. It was a fine, wild kind 
of a tournament, and I liked 
it. Revolvers were fired off 
just for the sound and excite- 
ment of the thing. About the 
whole affair was a splendid, 
barbaric atmosphere. 

During my short 

Work as a stay in Orange I 

Gardener. tovk on a job of 

work. It was at 
gardening, and I believe my pay was at the rate 
of a dollar a day and food. Why I should have 
tackled gardening has always been a mystery to 
me. For I knew nothing about it. And I know 
nothing about it still. Gardening is to me a 
Most mysterious art. However, I tackled it 
in Orange, Texas. I was young and confident 
at the time, and I picked up what tips I could 
as I went along. 

I remember the food I got in the place where 
I did the gardening to this very day. ‘The 
breakfast bacon was very salt, but the apple- 
sauce, or “sass,” was fine. The bread was 
baked fresh at every meal—a ruinous thing for 
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the digestion. The pie was very good. But 
the coflee—well, the coffee was superb, splendid. 
It was real, strong, gloriously-stimulating coffee. 
They certainly understand the art of making 
coffee in Texas. 

At last the time came when I felt that I 
had to leave Orange. There was no particular 
reason for me to go. But the wander-spirit 
was upon me. I was sorry to go; I didn't 
want to go; and still at the same time I had to 
go. It is very curious, this feeling of being 
impelled to wander along. No sooner are you 
in a place than you want to be out of it. You 
are in a prolonged state of restlessness. You 
want to be going all the time. Where you are 
going doesn’t matter. You cannot stop any- 


where. You just want to push on and on and 
on. This feeling never leaves some men. They 
are on the move through the whole of their 
lives. 

I remember the day I first walked out of 


“ They made a great deal of noise, and their 
alert and stroag 


Orange. I headed for the West and went 
along the railway track for miles. I came at 
last to a black, terrible swamp. The railway 
that ran through it was built on high trestles. 
The whole scene was in the grip of a strange 
and unwholesome smell, To look at it took 
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the heart out of me. And I would have to 
go for miles through the swamp over the trestles, 
As | looked into the black, awful waters I saw 
a log move. The log was an alligator. It 
looked at me with its cold and dreadful eye as 
I stood up on a railway-tie. The memory of 
the look in the eye of that weird being of the 
slime is still with me. It brought to me a 
feeling of numbness and horror. I was afraid 
of the look. Men can say what they like. 
There are things and eyes that will put the fear 
into the heart of any man. 

T turned and walked back towards Orange. 
T could not face going through that swamp. 
Perhaps if there had been someone with me I 
might not have minded so much. But I couldn’t 
take it on alone. 

I went on my way to Orange. And the idea 
came to me to go East. But I put it from me, 
For a man on tramp will 
never go back if he can 
help it. Thad come from 
the East and my impulse 
was to go West. And 
West I would go, whatever 


tough-locking ponies were 
useful, 


happened. True, I was going East now! But 
that was only temporarily—because I did not 
like to go through the swamp alone. 

When I got to within a mile or so of the town 
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there came to me the feeling to turn backs 
T had a,strong aversion against entering Orange. 
I was afraid of. what the people would think 
who saw me. It was not only that I did not 
want to go back. I had no desire ever to see 
the people of the town again, or to have them 
see me. The wander-spirit in a way makes a 
man anti-social. 

I stayed around outside the town till darkness 
came on. I was not hungry, for I had a big 
loaf of bread with me that I had purchased. 
that morning. I had also a tin of salmon. 

The night was not a cold one, so sleeping out 
mattered nothing. I would naturally have 
preferred to have slept at a fire—as I had done 
when on the prairie with the cowboy—-but that 
was out of the question on the outskirts of the 
town. So I got into an empty box-car that 
was standing in a railway siding. 

I got out of the box-car at the break of 
day. And then it was that I met a com- 


rade. He was a wanderer from the East, 
even as I was. This I could tell at a 
glance. He, also, had the night 


in a box-car. He looked as if he had 
roughed it for several days on 


end. 
“Where are you bound for, 
mate?” I asked. 


“ Galveston,” he answered. 

He had answered as I knew 
he would answer. 

“Ym going that way, too,” 
Isaid. ‘“Comeon. When we're 

a bit away we'll have some- 

thing to eat. I’ve got 

bread and salmon and coffee 
and sugar.” 
He looked pleased, and 
we went on together. When 
we got a couple of miles 
farther to the westward 
of Orange we stopped 
and began preparations 
for breakfast. My new 
comrade carried a 
tomato-tin that had been 
well scoured out. This 
acted as a coffee-pot. 
He was evidently an 
old and knowledgeable 
hand as far as the road 
was concerned. 

Soon we had a fire, 
and soon the water was boiling. The water was 
good and fresh, coming from a spring near bys 
Though the great swamp was not a long way 
off, this spring was in no way affected. 


the swamp. The voice of a world of a million 
years ayo, 
We did not talk as we went along over the 
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I don’t know how it is, but meals 
Breakfast of the kind such as we had are 
on the = always the most delightful. Man, 
Prairie. © when he is hungry, learns to 


dispense easily with napery. If 
you are not hungry table decoration won’t 
give you an appetite. If you are hungry— 
really hungry—you will eat vour food wherever 
you get it, without the aid of cutlery. In 
fact, if you are really hungry cutlery will seem 
to be very much in the way. Your fingers 
will be good enough. 

After breakfast we smoked. My new comrade 
had gathered in various places a more or less 
choice selection of butt-ends of cigars. ‘These 
-he had dried in the sun, and he averred that 
they made—when ground up together—a smoke 
of the finest. I prevailed upon him, however, 
to have some of my tobacco, which had not 
gone through any smoker's mill. At different 
times in my somewhat varied career I have 
tried the butt-ends of cigars when no other 
tobacco was lying around. I cannot conscien- 
tiously recommend them, They are somewhat 
nicotiny. 

After we had smoked gloriously we went 
on our way West—towards the swamp. I 
felt no longer nervous at the prospect of going 
through it. It was not an enticing prospect, 
though. But things are never so bad when 
one is not alone. 

We were now full in the grip of the over- 
powering, unwholesome smell of the swamp. 
Grip is the word to use. ‘This smell overpowered 
and held one. It permeated—it became part 
of one. A sinister smell of disintegration, ‘There 
was death in it. It lowered the vitality. 

Here was the swamp itself. We were entering 
upon the high trestles. It was a world of 


shme and black dead water, and mud, and 
luxuriant unwholesome vegetation. From it 
arose hideous croaking voices and = sounds. 


Reptiles were disappearing and showing as 
our footsteps sounded. ‘Things of the darkness 
and the slush and the slime. Dull, dreadful 
eyes were upon us. And the light of the swamp ! 
It was the pale mist-light of a dim world where 
reigned mystery and dread. At times there 
were great splashing sounds in the hideous 
waters. And there came from the distance 
strange cries. Great trees stood sullen and 
sombre in the waters. And there were the 
leaves of vast unhealthy-looking flowers. Leaves 
vividly and terribly coloured. 
The wind began to stir and there 
Crossing passed through the swamp a 
the Swamp, weird moaning sound—a sound 
that chilled, 


It was the voice of - 


trestles. We were gripped in the spell of this 
strange and dreadful place. Our wish was to 
pass through it as quickly as we could. . 

‘The sound of a train came behind us. And 
we got out on one of the supports of the trestles 
so as to let it pass us safely. - The trestles shook 
as the train went thundering by. It seemed 
almost as if it would crash through. : On and 
on it went till it turned and disappeared in a 
roar of sound. 

Mosquitoes followed us like a.cloud.. There 
was no way to escape them. We had no proper 
covering to protect us. A man passed us by. 
He was going over the trestles .in: the opposite 
direction to us. He was a weird. sight. “His 
head was all covered up. It looked gigantic 
and shapeless and in keeping with the strange 
scene. ‘The mosquitoes were following. him 
also, but the covering he wore protected him. 

We went along mile after mile. The mox 
quitoes followed, taking toll of us. We ted 
to beat them off with our hands. But it was 
useless, 

‘I looked at my comrade’s face. It was 
covered with blood. Mine must have been the 
same. 

Onand on. Onand on. We went as quickly 
as we could, for if darkness were to get us here 
in the great swamp it was difficult to know 
what might happen. We were being driven 
mad by these clouds of murderous insects. 
There was no way of escaping them. All that 
we could do was to hurry along as quickly as 
possible. 

Another train came along. This time it 
was in front of us. Again we got out on one 
of the supports of the trestles. We had a few 
seconds’ respite from the attacks of the mios 
quitoes. 

For a long time we went on. And then 
suddenly there came up before us in the distance 
a slight rise in the ground. And there was 
also a stronger light in the sky. - The dullness 
and the mists of the great swamp were being 
broken. Our spirits rose as we hurried along. 

Yes, we were getting out of the swamp. 
Here was the end of the high trestles... The 
railway track was now running over firm, solid 
ground. ‘The clouds of mosquitoes that- had 
followed us through the hours had left us. 
And after we had gone on for a mile or so 
we stopped and made a fire. It was near to 
sundown, and we had come to.the conclusion 
that we might as well camp there till the next 
morning, 
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How 1 got parted from the comrade who 
accuripanied me through the swamp escapes 
me. We may have got separated in the jumping 
ofatrain. ‘fexas is a very big State, cr country. 
And if men on tramp did not occasionally get. 
free rides on trains they would never get any- 
where Our habit was to wait at a small road- 
side station—or at a water-tank—for a freight 
tin, This we usually did at night. The 
train would stop and then, just as it was starting 
we would climb aboard. ‘The danger was that 
the brakesmein would endeavour to throw us 
ot when the train was in motion. But that 
risk we kad to take. Besides, as a rule, we, 
the gentlemen of the road, could look well out 
for ourselves. 

The most formidable experience 

A Weird I ever had in ‘Texas—or, indeed, 

Experience. in any other place—was that of 

being trailed. It was on the 
prairie, too. L was going along the railway 
track at night-time. And all at once I felt 
that I was being followed. I could hear nothing, 
but I knew that something was coming behind 
me. 

I was afraid. And I stopped. 

I started on my way again, and this time I 
could hear something. It was a light, soft 
footfall, I had no idea what to do. 1. occurred 
to me to turn and shout at the thiug that was 
trailing me. But, to tell the truth, L was afraid 
to do this. If I had been able to see, I don’t 
think I would have been so afraid. But it 
was a dark night, and when I turned in the 
direction of the sound I could not see anything. 

There was nothing for me to do but to go 
the way I was going. And I went along, my 
mind alive in a most strange and curious way. 
I was armed, but it struck me that to turn and 
fire would be useless. I might only bring what- 
ever it was right on me. At any rate | hada 
feeling not to fire. 

‘Ihe tension was the hardest thing to bear. 
Idid not know the second 1 might be pounced 
on, But here is an odd thing: something 
seemed to rise up within me to meet the situa- 
tion. It was not that I was less afraid. But 
something seemed to tell me what to do. Some- 
thing secmed to tell me that it was better to 
go quietly on. 

What the explanation of this might be I do 
hot quite know. At the time I thought of 
nothing, of course. I just followed the impulse 
that came to me. [but my feeling is that the 
explanation of the matter might be that inherited 
Memories of being trailed—that had come to 
me perhaps through a thousand lives— had 
awakcned within me, and with these memories 
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was the accompanying suggestion as to what 
was the best thing to do to meet the situation. 
‘The mind of man is more mysterious, and knows 
more than what is called Consciousness. 

I went on, and then it came to me that several 
footfalls were coming together. I was perliaps 
being trailed by wolves! Whenever I stopped, 
or slackened my pace, the footfal!s did the same. 
Whether I was being trailed by wolves or not 
I did not know. Nor did I ever know. For 
after a while, in the distance, there appeared 
the lights of a little town on the prairie. And 
T heard the sound of tke soft footfalls no more. 

Oddly enough, it was when I was well out of 
the danger that I felt the most upset. When 
I got to the station on the railway line I nearly 
collapsed. I passed the night on a bench there, 
and all through it 1 was dreaming that I was 
being trailed by wolves. ‘They may not have 
been wolves, after all. But if they were not, 
I don’t know what they could have been, They 
certainly were not dogs. 

Fl Paso! ‘That was indeed a tough place. 
And from what I hear it is tough even now. 
It was on the borders of Old Mexico, in the 
province of Chihuahua. Here was the Rio 
Grande, the river that divides Mexico from the 
United States. I must say that I liked the 
Mexicans I met. They were a free-and-easy 
people who realized vividly that there was such 
a day as to-morrow. They believed not in 
gripping Father Time by the forelock. They 
had too profound a respect for that ancient and 
reverend person. <A fine, calm people, these 
Mexicans. 

The ’northcr was a thing very 

Terrors of much to be seckoned with in 

the Texas. It was a wind that came 

"Northers. slap from the mountains of the 

north, it swept across the great 
prairie and brought down the temperature witb 
a thud. I have known it to fall forty deyrces 
in a few hours. I remember once in Houston 
seeing everything frozen tight. These ’northers 
were peculiarly hard upon the gentlemen whose 
habit it was to pass the night in the free, open 
air. You would be luxuriating in a temperature 
of eighty degrees, and in an hour or so you would 
be blue with the cold. ‘That would only happen 
in the winter-time, however. And, barring 
that little peculiarity, the climate of Texas is 
splendid. 

Houston was a lively place. It was about 
fifty miles dead north of Galveston, It wasn’t 
as tough a place as El Paso, but it was tough 
enough. I saw a little shooting there in a 
five-cont whisky-joint. The whisky was new 
stuff of the intensely invigorating kind, It 
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“The man who was cutting loose with the revolver was a fair-haired sailorman—a Swede, | think.” 


was made from maize, and I need hardly remark 
that it had none of the delicacy of flavour of the 
spirit of Scotland. When a man was armed— 
so to speak—with a few drinks of it he felt 
impelled to deeds of derring-do. The man who 
was cutting loose with the revolver was a fair- 
haired sailorman—a Swede, I think. He didn’t 
look at all like a troublesome, fighting person. 
It was the bad whisky. 1 helped to take the 
gun away from him. 

On my way from Houston to Galveston I 
had a somewhat peculiar meal. I was with 
four or five other fellows and we were tramping 
our way across the prairie. We were very 
hungry. Hunger is not an unpleasant sensation 
when you know where you can get food. In 
fact it is pleasant. But when you are in the 
fix we were in—when you haven’t the remotest 
idea where you are to get food—the sensation 
of hunger makes you feel somewhat sorry for 
yourself. 

Such was the way we were placed. And 
off before us lay Galveston—not an El Dorado 
in any sense. . For we were by no means quite 
sure of the reception we should get there. Our 
case was hard. 

My eye wandered around over the inhospitable 
plain, There was nothing doing, as the Americans 
say. There was hardly even grass to be seen. 
This part of the prairie was the sandy part. 


It was a beautiful, sunshiny day, but sunshine 
does not o! itsel: go very far in an edible 
direction. 

My eye wandered round and it fell upon a 
cactus-plant. A cactus-plant is of all plants 
the least inviting of aspect. The thorns upon 
it are most formidable, and it has a general a'r 
of requiring you to keep your distance. 

There were many of these forbidding-iooking 
plants, and as my eye wandered over them ! 
noticed that they were bearing a red fruit about 
the size of a small pear. 

Some sixth sense told me that this fruit was 
eatable. But for all that I was nervous of it. 

I approached a cactus-plant and gingerly 
possessed myself of a specimen of its fruit. I 
had to be careful of the bayonet-like thorns 
that surrounded it in its place on the plant. 
I broke it open and examined it carefully. It 
had about the consistency of a fig when fresh- 
plucked from the tree. Perhaps of the two it 
was the more firm. I tasted it. And then I 
knew it was good to eat. It had a pleasantly- 
acrid flavour. 

“ It’s all right, boys,” I-said. 

Soon we were browsing luxuriously on the 
fruit of the cactus. And I may say that none 
of us felt any ill-eflects after the feast. 

Galveston is really an island that is separated 
from the mainland by a shallow stretch of water. 
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Over this runs a railway bridge six miles long. 
It was set up on high trestles, something after 
the fashion of the railway bridge over the 
swamp. We crossed over it and entered the 
town. By that time darkness had come on, 
and we thought it advisable to look out for a 
boxcar to sleep in. But the station-master 
was not in an hospitable frame of mind. He 
fred on us with an big-calibred revolver, and 
we scattered. 

I liked Galveston very much. It 


Life in was full of gaiety and life, and 
Galveston. the climate was adorable. All 


kinds of things went on there at 
all kinds of times. The gambling-houses were 
open day and night. Sunday 
and Monday, and every other 
day. The saloons were also open 
through the whole of the time. 
A good many of the world’s 
Tough men had congregated in é 
that charming, sunlit town. f 
Britons were there who had left 
Britain for Britain’s good. They 
were sharp, tough lads who were 
up to anything. In fact, all the 
hard citizens of Europe seemed 
to have foregathered 
here. Andin conjunction 
with the hard citizens of 
the United States they 
made a choice lot. 

I need hardly say that 
a good many fights took 
place. In the night-time 
It was just as well to be 
careful when you were 
going abroad. If a man 
asked you to give him a 
match in certain streets, 
it was as well not to 
hear his request. For 
giving a match might 
Mean that you would get a clout from a sand- 
bag in return. And then—as you lay in sleep— 
whatever money you had on you would be 
borrowed from you. 

I had very different kinds of luck whilst 
I was in Galveston. Sometimes I had money 
and to spare, and was able to live well and go 
to the theatre. At other times I was hard up 
and had nothing to eat. Often I slept out on 
the docks. But that was a mere nothing in 
a town on the Gulf of Mexico. The nights 
were beautiful and balmy. That is, providing 
a 'norther was not blowing. If a ’norther were 
blowing, having no place to sleep meant that 
you were in bad luck indeed. 
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The beach at Galveston was a most wonderful 
and beautiful beach. The sea lived and sounded 
around the island, and the sky above was the 
most beautiful blue you could imagine. The 
light was tempered and softened by the hue 
of the surrounding waters. And at the same 
time the waters gave up a most beautiful 
luminance into the sky. On the beach was an 
hotel that looked in the distance like a vast 
Chinese dream-temple. In the waters surround- 
ing were all kinds of odd and strange-shaped 
fishes. Now and then I saw them in the nets 
of the fishermen. 

I would like to have stayed in Galveston, 
for I liked it more than any place I had ever 


“The station-master was not in an hospitable frame of mind. He fired on us, and we scattered.” 


been in. The people in it were a bit downright 
in their methods, but a people may have far 
worse qualities than that of downrightness, 
You may live in a hard, tough place—where 
violence walks—and see infinitely less wrong 
committed in it than you will see in a town or 
place that is sheltered in the heart of civilization, 

But the time came when Fate willed it that 
Thad to go from this beautiful town. I had to go 
back on my way over the great prairie. Again 
I passed over the swamp. And I left Texas. 

Years have gone by now since I left Texas. 
But I often think of it. I often think of its 
great plains and its vastness. 

It rises up before me out of the past, 
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Collar for Injured Monkey—A Giant Bean, Btc. 


“Tam o' Shanter ™ cottage at Bidston, 


) dition — a 

stonemason 
who was a great admirer 
of Burns’s works amused 
himself during his leisure 
hours by carving repre- 
sentations of the three 
chief figures—Tam, Meg, 
and the Witch—in the 

em named “Tam o’ 

hanter.” When this 
stone-carving was 
finished, it was built into 
the wall of an outshed of 
the cottage shown in our 
photograph, where the 
mason lived. Other carvings, including an excellent like- 
ness of the poet, are placed in the garden of the cottage, 
which is locally known as “Tam o’ Shanter Cottage.” 
Anyone wishing to see this pretty thatched cottage and 
the carvings will find them situated near to the woods 
at Bidston, in Cheshire. 


‘Monkey with « broken arm—The collar around his neck is to prevent him 


tearing the 


Monkeys are proverbial invalids, and it is not surprising 
to hear that they give the keepers of the zoological gardens 
the most trouble on the score of sickness. All great dealers 
will tell you that they lose several hundreds of poufhds 
every year through the deaths of these animals. One 
noted importer has had as many as seven hundred succumb 
to disease in a single year, despite the bestowal of every 
care and skill. The majority of them, it would appear, 
die of consumption, brought on, doubtless, through colds 
and chills, which they are liable to contract in a European 
climate. The one shown in the above photograph 
is not suffering from disease, but from a broken arm. It 
accidentally fell from a perch in its cage, the force of the 
impact breaking its limb, which was at once set; and to 


in Cheshire. 


revent the patient from tearing the 
ndages away with its teeth a 
wooden collar was placed round its 


A correspondent at Mosman, in New 
South Wales, sends us the follow. 
ing photograph of a remarkable beam 
which he points out is ‘‘ quite as big 


as baby Eva, and well worth growing 
on your English allotments next summer 
tected comer. This bean is the Quarda, 
or Queensland bean, and we have had 
like a cucumber. We pare off the 
rind and boil or steam, eating it 
most extraordinarily prolific. Two seeds 
sown in our garden pro 
| The vine grew eight to 
nine feet high, remind- 
the Beanstalk.’ Another 
point about the 
come up again next 
year, in which case we 
profit by se!ling the 

seeds. For I may 
thousand Quarda seeds 
for a sovereign. I 
allotment holders have 
such a profitable vege 


if you can find a sunny and well-pro 
several a yard long. It is somewhal 
with white sauce. This vegetable is 
duced about forty beans. 
| ing me of ‘Jack and 
! eat is that it will 
shall again make a good 
that my husband sold a 
wonder if any of your 

table as this?” 
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How We 


Outwitted 


the Bandits. 


By ROBERT A. DAY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY ARCH. WEBB. 


in the wilder districts of Patagonia, South America, bandits still flourish, committing robberies 


and even murder almost with impunity. 


In the following narrative the Author, who has spent 


many years in the country, gives a graphic account of how a friend of his, with his servant, was 

kidnapped, carried into the mountains, and there held prisoner, and how they eventually escaped. 

“Every word is true,” he writes, “and the incident is typical of life in the lesser-known parts 
of Patagonia.” 


QEADING in THE Wipe Wortp 
MAGAZINE some time ago an account 
of a Britisher’s adventures with a 
band of outlaws in Patayonia* recalls 
to my mind some of the daring 
exploits of these rascals, and in particular the 
experience that happened to a fricnd of mine. 
1 was actually a near neighbour of the bandits 
referred to in the narrative. 

Patagonia, I should explain, is a country of 
vast distances, for the most part very sparsely 
inhabited. It consists mainly of high, undulating 
plateaux, rising in successive terraces towards 
the Andes, and crossed by innumerable valleys 
and ravines. The plateaux and valleys are covered 
with grass, and as water is fairly plentiful it is 
an ideal grazing country. 

On the plateaux and at the heads of the valleys 
are the large stations, or ranches, mostly owned 
by wealthy Spaniards. These stations run from 
half a million to a million acres and more, over 
which graze great herds of cattle. In the more 
isolated valleys and passes nearer the mountains, 
many of which are wonderfully fertile, are the 
log homesteads of smaller settlers—Chilians, 
Indians, and immigrants from Europe. Far 
temoved from civilization, these men pass their 
days in tending their cattle and sheep. To the 
passing traveller they display the greatest 
hospitality, always provided he observes the 
Tecognized laws of the wilds. He must ask 
permission before he crosses the threshold of 
their homes, and on no account must he question 
his host concerning his past. 

Some of these men, in fact, are very shady 
characters. They will toil for a season or two, 
then suddenly dispose of their stock to a neigh- 
bour and strike camp. After weeks of travelling 

+ * Fallen Among Thieves.” May, 1916. 


they arrive on the outskirts of civilization, and 
there plan a daring robbery. I have known 
them to hold up trains, rob passing caravans, 
and even ride into a town and rob a bank. ‘Ihe 
least show of resistance on the part of those 
attacked means death. A favourite dodge is to 
kidnap a wealthy station-owner and hold him 
to ransom. ‘Ihe money is invariably paid— 
through a third party, of course—and the out- 
laws generally manage to evade capture by hiding 
in the mountains and deep forests until the hue 
and cry 1s over. 

Sometimes their plans do not materialize. as 
intended, as was the case when they kidnapped 
and carried off into the bush a friend of mine, 
Senor L. R. Otero, and his servant. ‘This af‘air 
happened in the carly days of March, 1911. 
Otero was the owner of a large station on the 
Rio Corcovado, a big river which rises in the 
eastern slopes of the Andes and flows through 
them into the Pacific. Senor Otero found it 
Necessary one morning to visit the telegraph 
station at ‘Tecka, some thirty-six miles distant 
from his home. He was driven in by one of his 
servants in the buggy, and after transacting his 
business started back again for the station. On 
the way he passed one of his teams returning 
with stores from Port Madryn, some three hundred 
and sixty miles away on the Pacific Coast. Seeing 
that the horses were fatigued and the load heavy, 
Otero told the man in charge that he would 
send him along help in the morning, as he feared 
the heavy wagon might stick in a large swamp 
which it was necessary to cross. 

Next morning the teamster, finding himself 
only some nine miles from the station, and there 
being no sign of the promised help, decided to 
push on. Before noon he had arrived at the yards 
and commenced unloading. To his surprise Le 
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learnt that his master had failed to make his 
appearance, but it was thought at first that 
Senor Otero had been detained. When evening 
came, however, and there was still no sign of 
him, everyone at the station became alarmed. 
When the sefior Ieft in the morning he had said 
he would be back the same day ; moreover, he 
had also promised to send help to the teamster. 
As he was a most methodical man, never known 
to alter his mind, this double failure to fulfil his 
purpose looked significant. Search parties were 
at once organized, and it was not long before 
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Otero had no time to reach for a revolver before be fowed 


they stumbled across an upturned buggy, which 
they recognized as the sefior’s, not more than 
nine miles from the station. Here and there on 
the rough track were bits of cut harness, and for 
some distance they could distinctly trace the 
trail along which the horses had been driven away. 
The master had evidently been kidnapped, but 
by whom it was difficult to say. 

What had actually happened was this. Just 
as the sefior and his servant were nearing home, 
and at a moment when they were entirely off 
their guard, there suddenly emerged from out of 
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himelf covered by weapons in the hands of desperate men.” 
the thick bush three mounted men. The appear- 
ance of the highwaymen was so sudden and 
unexpected that Otero had no time to reach for 
his revolver before he found himself covered 
by weapons in the hands of desperate men. 
He realized at once that resistance was useless, 
and demanded of the three ruffians what they 
wanted. They curtly told him that he and his 
man were to follow them. Forthwith they cut 
the horses loose and placed Otero on one and his 
servant on the other. They then made a thorough 
Search of the buggy, and, angered perhaps at the 


barrenness of the result, ended by turning the 
vehicle over. 

The leader of the gang was a brutish-looking 
individual known as Evans. Threatening Otero 
with instant death if he failed to obey his orders, 
this man led the way southwards. It was very 
galling to the rancher to know he was so near 
to help, but the rascals watched him closely, 
and he could do nothing. They travelled all that 
night, the bandits keeping a close guard upon 
their prisoners. At dawn they called a halt, and 
after partaking of a frugal repast, hid in the thick 
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- bush for the remainder of the day. Two of the 


robbers were always on guard, while the other 
was resting or attending to the horses. 

Hardly had the sun set when they resumed 
their journey. That night they struck the river 
Rio Oro, which rises in the eastern slopes of the 
Andes and flows through the mountains into 
the Pacific. ‘They camped alongside this stream 
during the day, and then struck out for the 
mountains. Progress was now slow, and most 
exhausting to the horses, for the country is very 
broken and heavily timbered. ‘There was not 
a vestige of a track anywhere, and they were 
probably the first white men to enter the region, 

Here the bandits pitched their camp. ‘They 
kept Senor Otero chained to a long and heavy 
lug to prevent him escaping, but permitted his 
servant to move about freely under guard of one 
of the men. ‘The other two set about the erection 
of a log cabin, At times they would leave their 
work and yo off hunting, invariably returning in 
an hour or so with deer or other meat. 

When the cabin was finished—it was nothing 
more than a crude hut, though strongly built— 
Schor Otero and his servant were placed within 
it and told that any attempt at escape would 
mean instant death. The senor tried to ascertain 
from his captors what they ultimately intended 
to do with him, but failed to elicit anything very 
definite. He was merely told he would be “all 
right ” if he obeyed their orders. From scraps 
of conversation he overheard, however, he 
gathered that the ruffians were planning to rob 
his station and then hold him to ransom. It was 
torture to him to know that he could not advise 
his friends of their peril nor do anything to 
thwart the villains’ plans. 

As the days went by the two prisoners settled 
down in the hut as best they could. Food was 
brought to them twice a day, and though it was 
rough and ill-prepared they had nothing serious 
to complain about on this score. Close confine- 
ment in a small, stuffy, and ill-ventilated log 
cabin, however, proved very irksome, especially 
to the sefor, who was used to spending the greater 
part of the day in the open on horseback. His 
legs and limbs grew stiff for want of exercise, 
and he chafed continually at his imprisonment. 
One of the bandits was always on guard outside, 
with instructions to shoot should they attempt 
to escape. But there was little chance of that, 
for the logs at the entrance were securely bound 
together with thick hide thongs, and the captives 
had no knives. 

Soon after they had taken up their abode in 
thehut the sefior noticed there was only one man 
left in the camp. He, however, was heavily armed, 
and he gave his charges no opportunity either 
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to escape or to take him unawares. The other 
two bandits, it transpired later, had retraced 
their steps until they came to Otero’s station. 
Here they hid in the bush till dusk, and then rode 
boldly up to the homestead. ‘The servants, 
hearing the patter of hoofs, thought their missing 
master had suddenly returned and hastened gut 
to greet him, ‘They were instantly covered by 
the revolvers of the bandits, who lined up the 
astonished servants in a row. While one man 
held them at the pvuint of the revolver, the other 
entered the house, broke open the senor’s private 
desk, and robbed it of about six thousand pounds 
—a nice haul, indced, to beso easily made. Jump 
ing into their saddles, they then made wii. 

Sehor Otero, of course, was quite unaware of 
this daring raid. As a matter of fact, at the time 
it occurred he was puzzling his brains in the hope 
of being able to discover some means of escape. 
‘Time and ayain he examined each individual log 
of his prison house, only to find them all securely 
fastened and too heavy to wrench loose. The 
timbers of the roof were held together by smaller 
thongs than those that bound the lower beams, 
but it was quite impossible to loosen them with 
out tools. 

One evening rats began to make their appear- 
ance in the cabin, attracted doubtless by the 
scraps of food. They were anvthing but pleasant 
companions, and the two men regarded them at 
first with something akin co horror, but they 
gradually got used to them. It was while the 
prisoners were amusing themselves by watching 
the antics of the rats that Otero got an idea. 
He used to place lumps of meat left over from 
their meals high up on the rough logs and then 
watch the hungry rodents scramble nimbly up 
the uneven walls to retrieve the spoil; they 
would then return and lick up every trace uf 
fat and grease. It was this action on the part 
of the rats that finally gave the rancher a happy 
thought. He greased the thongs which bound 
the heavy logs of the roof together, and was 
greatly pleased to note the persistent way in 
which the rats gnawed at them. For several days 
the two prisoners used nearly all the meat that 
was passed in to them by their guard in “ baiting i 
these thongs, All their other food they either 
consumed or destroyed, and to their delight they 
saw the cords which barred their way to liberty 
being gradually gnawed in two by the persistent 
attacks of the rapacious animals. Cautiously 
they tested them, and found that the logs could 
now be shifted. 

The trouble was to get out of the hut and elude 
the cuard unobserved. If he saw them he would 
undoubtedly shoot, and, being unarmed, they 
were quite at his mercy. They knew, too, that 
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the main camp of the bandits was only about 
three-quarters of a mile away, and that they 
Must pass it, as it was impossible to penetrate 
the dense virgin bush all round. Fortunately, 


“ While one man held them at the point of the revolver, the 
other entered the house. 


the weather favoured them, for it had been for 
some days alternately snowing and raining, and 
their guard kept under cover. After a consulta- 
tion the two men decided to make an attempt 
that night. They had now been close prisoners 
in the hut for three weeks, and Senor Otero was 
impatient of further delay. 

When darkness fell the prisoners placed their 
hands upon one of the larger logs, the ties of which 
had been gnawed through by their allies the rats, 
and gave it an upward jerk anda push. A moment 
later it started to roll, and finally plunged over 
the side of the cabin. They listened intently, 
dreading a crash that would alarm the guard, 
but to their vast relief heard nothing. The falling 
log, striking soft ground, made very little sound, 
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and such noise as it made was drowned by the 
wind and rain. After waiting for a few minutes 
they climbed out through the hole and cautiously 
surveyed their surroundings. The guard was 


nowhere visible, so, taking advantage of the 
opportunity, they hurried off through the dark- 
ness. Presently they stumbled upon the camp 
of their captors, but fortunately the guard, 
thinking his prisoners were safely caged, was fast 
asleep. Although Otero and his companion did © 
not know it at the time, the other two bandits 
had gone off on another raid, leaving only one 
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man to guard both camp and cabin. If Otero 
had been aware of this he would have tackled 
the bandit and relieved him of his weapons, 
but as he thought the other rascals might be 
close at hand, he concluded the best course was 
to get away as fast as possible. 

All that night the two men tramped on through 
the solitudes of the Andes, drenched to the skin 
by the heavy downpour, and guided in their 
course only by a few stars. 
Not for a moment did they 


slacken their speed; they did 
not know how soon they 
might be pursued. 

When dawn came they 


stopped for a few minutes to 
eat some meat and bread they 
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his station, but until he put in an appearance the 
police patrols were at a loss to know in what 
direction to look for the outlaws. Sefior Otero 
quickly informed them of -the location of the 
bandits’ camp, and an effort was made to hunt 
them down, but failed. With a trackless maze 
of mountains to hide in, it is very difficult to 
catch a resourceful fugitive from justice, and the 
brigands were extremely cunning. 

The bandits, however, were 
not to escape punishment. As 
soon as the senor was reported 
to be missing, his brother in 
Buenos Ayres was advised of 
the fact by telegraph from 
Tecka. He immediately 
made arrangements to leave 
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“They climbed out through the hole and cautiously surveyed their surroundings.” 


had brought away with them, and then pushed on 
once more. When the sun came out they felt 
more cheerful, and a few hours later they reached 
one of Otero’s outlying stations, and knew that 
they were now comparatively safe. Here they 
changed their wet clothes, partook of some warm 
food, and mounting horses started for home, where 
they arrived some hours later, to the surprise and 
delight of all hands. The sejior, it seems, had 
planned his escape well, for on the very morning 
he got away the bandits returned to their camp, 
only to discover that their prisoners had fled. 
Meanwhile the authorities had been advised of 
Otero’s disappearance and of the robbery at 


his business and travelled as quickly as possible 
to his brother’s ranch. He journeyed part of the 
way by boat, and three hundred and sixty miles 
on horseback. While he was discussing with the 
police the best course to pursue they heard the 
sound of hoofs and the kidnapped men made 
their appearance, to the huge delight of all con- 
cerned. On his return to Buenos Ayres the sefior’s 
brother arranged, on his own initiative, for a 
special police patrol to be sent into the mountains 
to hunt for the robbers. ‘Two of the bandits 
were shot while being hunted from one mountain 
fastness to another, but the survivor escaped and 
has not since been heard of, 


Wonders of British Guiana. 


By E. C. STEMBRIDGE. 


An interesting account of little-known British Guiana, Great Britain’s only possession on the 


mainland of South America. 


It is famed for its sugar, though its possibilities in this respect, 


and in other tropical commodities, have hardly been tapped. Only the coast-line and the lower 

courses of the rivers have been opened up, and to-day its vast interior is stiJl only partially 

explored. Our Author, who has spent several years in the colony, is enthusiastic over its future, 
and its varied and wonderful attractions. 


weaeeITUATED on the shoulder of the 
| South American Continent lies British 
Guiana, one of the least known of 
| the possessions over which the Union 
e Jack flies. Indeed, its vast interior 
is a kind of No Man’s Land, for no one ever 
penetrates it. There are vast stretches of 
primeval forests which have never becn explored, 
and mighty ranges of mountains of which little is 
known. Some of the largest and grandest water- 
falls in the world are to be found here, as well as 
mighty rivers and wonderful cataracts. How 
little the country has been opened up will be 
evidenced when it is stated that of its ninety 
thousand square miles of territory only about 
one hundred and thirty are under cultivation. 

Its staple industry, of course, is the cultivation 
of the sugar cane. “But it is exceedingly rich in 
all kinds of rare and valuable timber, while it 
ua, always exported large quantities of balata, 
gold, and diamonds. Raleigh, who landed here, 
Was convinced that he had found the long-sought 
El Dorado. Probably he would have been 
strengthened : 
in that belief 
could he have 
Witnessed the 
Prosperity of 
the sugar in- 
at at a 
ater day. 
This industry, 
destined to 
Ting fame 
and fortune to 
BritishGuiana, 
Was founded 
’ Britain’s 
Predecessors in 
“Ccupation— 
the Dutch. 
Yen to-day 
the names of 
‘ome estates, 


A native vilinge in Britisn Guiana 


such as “ Ruimveld,” “Schoon Ord,” “Uitvlugt,” 
commemorate their tenure. ‘The Dutch found, 
too, that, as in the case of Holland, the coastlands 
lie below high tide, and they initiated those 
necessary sea dams which their successors are 
compelled to maintain at great expense at the 
present day. It is noteworthy also that the 
first cane mill was erected not in the county of 
Demerara, with which name the sugar industry 
is so closely associated, but in the adjoining 
county of Essequibo. Great prosperity attended 
the industry under the British, who took posses- 
sion of the colony in 1803, The profits reached 
fabulous figures, As an instance, half of one 
plantation of five hundred acres, previously 
valued at four hundred pounds sterling, realized 
seven thousand pounds soon after sugar cultiva- 
tion was started. The planters were able to 
surround themselves with every luxury which 
could be imported from Europe. 

Those, of course, were the days of slavery ; 
days of cheap labour. Dreadful as were the 
horrors proved to exist in certain cases, all 
proprietors 
were not in- 
human, Self- 
interest 
prompted 
regard for the 
well-being of 
their labourers. 
But, however 
justifiable from 
the standpoint 
of humanity, 
the abolition 
of slavery pro- 
duced the most 
disastrous re- 
sults from the 
economic 
point of view. 
Estate after 
estate went 
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out of cultivation, or was sold for a mere 
“song.” ‘The negroes, intoxicated with the 
sense of liberty, would no longer provide the 
steady labour necessary. Other expedients were 
adopted. Portuguese from Madeira and the 
Azores, and Chinese from Canton, were imported 
in turn. Neither proved a success. ‘These 
immigrants, however, remained in the colony, 
and their successors to-day hold honoured 

sitions in public and commercial life. The 

bour problem was not solved until India was 
tapped. East Indians, brought over under a 
protective system of 


the banks of the larger rivers, produce sugar, 
rum, mola ses, and molascuit. The estates 
are fewer than was the case twenty years ago— 
less than half, in fact—but the average yield is 
practically the same. The reason is simple: 
one factory now handles the products of areas 
that formerly were worked with two or three 
smaller factories. This concentration has re 
duced the cost of manufacture by upwards of 
a pound a ton. It is expected that one result 
of the war will undoubtedly be an enormous 
development of cane-sugar manufacture. 

Then sugar from 


indenture, now re- 
present the main 
source of supply. 
For fifty years or 
more immigration 
for work on the 
estates has been 
restricted to them. 
Brought over in 
specially chartered 
steamers, theIndians 
— male and female— 
are allotted to es- 
tates according to 
requirements. The 
colony is divided 
into immigration 
districts, each in 
charge of an agent, 
towhom the labourer 
may refer any com- 
plaint regarding his 
treatment. Further- 
more, he enjoys free 
access to the law 
courts. Doctors and 
hospitals provided 
by Government look 
after his health. 
Thrifty by nature, 
the property owned 


the cane is preferable 
to that from the 
beet. It is purer. 
The cane is in many 
ways a remarkable 
plant, attaining a 
height of twelve to 
fifteen feet. There 
are many varieties, 
some yielding a 
bigger quantity of 
the sweet juice than 
others. The agricul- 
tural experimental 
stations in British 
Guiana have made 
an exhaustive study 
of the plant and 
know exactly what 
can be done with it. 
When it reaches mx 
turity it is severed 
by a cutlass close to 
the roots and the 
stalks - conveyed 
along canals in iron 
punts to the mills. 
The crushed cane 1s 
used in the furnaces 
as fuel, and the juice 
clarified by a senes 


by these Indians in 
land and cash sav- 
ings is valued at hundreds ot thousands of pounds. 
Induced to remain in the colony on the com- 
pletion of indenture, thousands of Indians have 
embraced the opportunity. Taking ap grants 
of land, they have created an industry in rice, 
the export of which rose in value in eiy it years 
from sixty pounds sterling to sixty ‘!:ousand 
pounds. By successive Governors theii virtues 
have becn acclaimed, and they have been 
described as the salvation of the colony. 

At the present moment some sevent: -six 
thousand acres, situated along the coast and on 


A sugarcane plantation in British Guiana. 


of highly technical 
processes, and the 
sugar is then prepared for shipment. The 
proprietors of the estates owned in Great 
Britain are represented by attomeys. The 
attorney supervises the managers, under each 
of whom is a body of overseers, who in tum 
direct the East Indian labourers. Life on the 
estates, which in most cases ‘lie some distant 
from the centres of population, is apt to be 
somewhat tunely. Tennis parties, dances, an 
ovher recreations break the monotony for the 
young fellows who comprise the overseers. li 
the Field-Marshal’s baton is to be found in the 


private’s knapsack, so 
the hope of becoming a 
manager burns brightly 
in the breast of the 
overseer. The manager 
enjoys not only a lucra- 
tive salary, but a hand- 
some residence. A man 
of standing in the colony, 
he may easily secure 
election to the Legislature 
and ultimately return to 
England with a handsome 
competence. Of estates’ 
proprietors known to the 
world at large may be 
mentioned Mr. Glad- 
stone’s father, and in 
more recent times Mr. 
Quintin Hogg, of Poly- 
technic fame. 
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A group of Esst Indians. 


Sugar, staple industry though it be, would authority to be practically illimitable. Certain 
seem a very small venture could the entire forest it is that they cover a region of seventy-eight 
resources of the colony be brought under the axe. thousand square miles, or about six-sevenths of 
Those resources are declared on the highest the whole country. At present, however, owing 


to difficulties of transport, the timber 
industry is confined to a workable area 
of eleven thousand square miles. Timber, 
however, is not merely found over a wide 
range, but in scores of varieties ; the trees 
rising in some cases to a height of more 
than a hundred feet. Of these many 
woods, greenheart and mora, classified 
Ar at Lloyd’s, are the most valuable. 
Greenheart is unusually tough—resisting 
the ship-worm—and is consequently much 
used for submerged works, such as wharves, 

iles, and lock-gates. In this connection 
It was employed both in the Manchester 
Ship Canal and the Panama Canal. 
Nansen’s ship, the Fram, is said to have 
been built from this wood. 

It is the bullet-tree which yields balata 
—the gutta-percha-like product used for 
insulating cables and in the manufacture 
of belting and other similar articles. The 
first sample of balata is said to have been 
brought to London nearly sixty years ago 
in a pill-box! A few years later some 
twenty thousand pounds weight were sent 
to England. In 1915 the export totalled 
two million pounds. The tapping, or 
“bleeding ” of the tree as it is called, is 
carried out on a plan carefully supervised 
by the Government. The incisions are 
made with a cutlass in a “ featherstitch ” 
pattern up the trunks of the trees. The 


Seeoe inthe Botanical Gardens, Georeecown, the capital of British Guiana, alata, or latex, runs zigzag from cut to 
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cut into a calabash at the foot of the tree. 
Trees give at the first tapping an average of one 
gallon of latex each, equivalent to about five 
pounds of dry balata. The cuts made in the tree 
do not heal for four or five years. Meanwhile 
no further tapping of the same tree is allowed. 
Black and coloured labourers collect the 
balata. The negro is responsible also for the 
development of the 
gold and diamond 
industries. Found 
in the vicinity of 
nearly all the rivers 
—and they are 
many—gold to the 
value of more than 
eight million pounds 
sterling has been 
exported since the 
industry became 
definitely established 
thirty years ago. 
The high-water mark 
was reached in 
1893-4, when the 
production totalled 
nearly one hundred 
and forty thousand 
ounces. In recent 
years the annual 
output has averaged 
eighty-two thousand 
ounces. Most of the 
metal has been won 
by means of alluvial 
washing. At one of 
the richest fields, 
however — Omai, on 
the left bank of the 
Essequibo River— 
where as much as 
ninety-five thousand 
ounces have been 
obtained from an 
area of sixty acres, 
hydraulicking has 
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All these industries are handicapped by the 
absence of adequate means of transport. The 
principal approach to the interior is by way of 
the rivers. These waters, however, have been 
proved to be without exception dangerous to 
navigate even with skilled labour. All are 
crossed above the limit of tidal influence by 
bars of rocks, thus creating cataracts and rapids. 
As a result many 
lives and much pro- 

tty have been lost 
in the shooting of 
these rapids. The 
severe restriction on 
the timber industry, 
for instance, will be 
realized when it is 
stated that timber 
cannot be conveyed 
by water - carriage 
over the rapids. 

When in the early 
days of the gold 
industry the Potaro, 
a tributary of the 
Essequibo, became 
the principal field 
the question of a 
cheap and safe route 
attained urgency. 
Steamers leaving 
Georgetown, the 
capital, can ascend 
the Demerara River 
as far as Wismar. 
The Essequibo, run- 
ning parallel, lies 
eighteen miles west, 
and it was decided 
to bridge this dis- 
tance by a railway. 
An expedition was 
organized for the 
purpose of survey, 
the journey, partly 
by canal and partly 


been employed with 
success. 

It was a gold 
expedition to the interior, in 1890, which dis- 
covered the existence of diamonds. Since then 
the industry has developed, and stones averaging 
from ten to fifteen carats apicce are obtained 
chiefly by the method employed in connection 
with gold mining —alluvial washing. In 1914 
a hundred thousand diamonds—the largest 
output for several years—were sent out of the 
colony: 


on foot, occupying 
three days. The 
railway was duly 
constructed and it is to-day the only one in the 
colony. Some day the question of power repre- 
sented by these falls and cataracts will doubtless 
receive attention. It is on the Potaro, by the 
way, that we find the finest of all the falls, 
known as Kaieteur. Few people in Great Britain 
are aware that this fall is no less than five 
times as high as Niagara. With a clear drop 
of seven hundred and forty-one feet it falls 
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his countenance of Mongolian cast, the 
Indian has little heed of clothing. A 
sort of loin-cloth for the man, and 
@ queyu, or apron of seeds or beads, 
suffice for the wom-n.. The desire for 
adornment is not wholly absent. Con- 
trary to European ex;:erience, however, 
it is more in evidence among the sterner 
sex. On festive occasions they will wear 
crowns of feathers (coloured according 
to their respective tribes)tand necklets 
of hogs’ teeth. They have also been 
found with ears, nose, and lips pierced 
with holes through which sticks and 
straws have been passed. Living in 
the great silences, the senses of sight 
and hearing are abnormally developed, 
They will detect the presence of a 


Hauling boats over the rapids of a river ian British Guiana, 


eighty-cight feet farther over a sloping rock. 
The width varies from two hundred to four 
hundred feet. 

The Government have constructed an excellent 
system of roads, giving access to the mining 
districts in the north. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that after a century of British occupation 
the greater part of the interior is terra incognita. 
Until that interior is fully opened up the possi- 
bilities of British Guiana cannot be adequately 
realized. Its very mountain ranges are mere 
names. They have been seen by few. . 

Expert opinion has long favoured a railway 
through the heart of British Guiana down to 
the Brazilian frontier—six hundred miles from 
the sea—as the solution of the problen. Apart 
from the impetus given to the industries already 
mentioned, it would open up vast savannahs to 
the south on which an important trade in cattle 
might be created. The railway would also 
serve to link up British Guiana with the railway 
systems of South America, from which it is 
isolated. When the railway comes—as undoubt- 
edly it will some day—one wonders what will 

be the effect on the aborigines who are still 
to be found in the hinterland. These people, 
the Red Indians, are the only natives of British 

Guiana in the strict sense of the word. The 

other races represented, the whites (including 

Portuguese), blacks, and Chinese, are immigrants 

Whose presence was due solely in the first place 

to the sugar industry. These Indians—or 

bucks” as they are known locally—are said 
to number about thirteen thousand. Qcca- 

Sonally they are seen in Georgetown—some 

five hundred visited the capital last year. 

Short of stature ; his hair long and black, 


snake long before its discovery by 
a European. ‘ ‘hey will find their way 
through the trackless forest and trace 
the route taken by previous travellers in a 
tanner that seems miraculous, The instinct 
of self-preservation has made the Indian a 
mighty hunter. With bow and arrow he will 
secure the birds and fish needed as daily 
food. Blow-pipes and poisoned darts serve 
the same end. The pvison termed ouralt, 
which is particularly deadly, is made by him, 


A typical planter's residence in British Guiana—Note the 
dwelling stands high above the gi 
Photo. by West india Committees. 
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In recent years he has learned how to handle 
a gun. The Indian of to-da:, however, is not 
merely concerned with obcdience to primal 
instincts. He renders useful service to the 
community at large His artistic sense is shown 
in the production of pottcry and basket-work. 
He can build boats, 
cut timber, and collect 
that valuable com- 
modity exported to 
Great Britain—balata. 
His usefulness in this 
connection has brought 
him into touch with 
the world of to-day 
and secured his employ- 
ment by other races. 
The Government has 
made his well-being its 
special care. It recog- 
nizes to the full its 
moral obligation to 
these children of the 
forest. Important 
regulations, interpreted 
with sympathy, guard 
against the exploitation 
of the “buck” by 
Europeans and others 
who seek fortune in the 
interior. This protec- 
tion is very necessary. 
Lack of self-assertion is 
a leading characteristic 
of the Indian, and he 
fs only too ready to 
part with his small 
possessions to those 
who exhibit sympathy. 
Nor does this protection 
operate solcly against 
outsiders. ‘The ‘“‘ medi- 
cine man” of the tribe 
must also tread warily. 
This individual is 
credited by his fellow- 
Indians with power 
over the spirits. Belief 
in such spirits is strong 
among those Indians 
who have not yet come 
under the influence of 
the Christian — religion. 
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bears a title which is not wholly a misromer, 
for he does know something of plants and 
poisons. Any attempt, however, at. this 
time of day to practise soreery will land 
him in “hot water ”—supplied free of charge 
by a paternal Government. 

The “ medicine man” 
has always ‘had to 
contend with the com 
petition of better 
influences. For nearly 
two centuries—tlong 
before Guiana becaine 
a British possession— 
missionaries have been 
at work among the 
Indians. Even at the 
present time the only 
persons who may enter‘ 
or re-ide within an 
Indian reservation 
without a permit are 
the missionaries 
the persons in charge of 
mission schools, Much 
good has been done. 
The best-known tnbe, 
the Arawaks, wear 
European clothes, speak 
English, and in some 
cases Spanish, and are 
bright and intelligent. 

Perhaps the worst that 
can be said of the Indian 
is that he is too fond 
of a “spree.” Drinks 
made from vegetable 
are apt at times to prove 
his undoing. He cannot 
resist the delights of 
paiwarri — made from 
cassava — and cassiri— 
the product of sweet 
potatoes. When over- 
come he will lie helpless 
in his hammock, sus- 
pended in his benab or 
hut—a_ structure com- 
posed of a local fibre— 
trooli—and open at the 
sides to admit free cur- 
rents of that fresh air 
which to him is literally 


The “medicine man” Aboriginal Inai 


a, Britith Guiana. 


the breath of life, 
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Nuxated Iron to Help 
Make Healthier Women and. 
Stronger, Sturdier Men 


Say These City Physicians--By Enriching the Blood and Creating Thousands of 
New Red Blood Cells It Increases the Strength and Enduranc : of Delicate, 
Nervous, Run-Down Folks in Two Weeks’ Time in Many Instances. 


INCE the discovery of organic iron, Nuxated Iron or “Fer 


Nuxate,” as the French call it, has taken the country by 
storm, it is conservatively estimated that over three million 
people annually are taking it in this country alone. Most aston- 
ishing results are reported from its use by both physici 


laymen. 


Dr. Ferdinand King, a New York Physician and Medical 
Author, when interviewed on this subject, said: “There can be 
means 
Anzmia means iron deficiency. The skin of anemic men and 
The muscles lack tone; the 
brain fags and the memory fails and often they become weak, 


no sturdy iron men without iron. Pallor 


women is pale; the flesh flabby. 


nervous, irritable, despondent and melan- 
choly. When the iron goes from the blood 
of women, the roses go from their cheeks. 

“Therefore, you should supply the iron 
deficiency in your food by using some form 
of organic iron, just as you would use 
salt when your food has not enough salt.” 

Dr. James Francis Sullivan, formerly 
Physician of Bellevue Hospital (Out-Door 
Dept.), New York, and the Westchester ' 
County Hospital, says: “In my talks to 
physicians I have strongly emphasized the 
great necessity of their making blood ex- 
aminations of their weak, anemic, run- 
down patients. Thousands of persons go 
on sufferin: 


underlying their condition is simp). 


muscle, ‘tissue and brain. 


harm than good. 


“Notwithstanding all that has been said and writ- 
ten on this subject by physicians formerly connected 


year after year, doctoring themselves 
for all kinds of ills, when the real and true cause 
a lack of suffi- 
cient iron in the red blood corpuscles to enable na- 
ture to transform the food they eat into brawn, 
But beware of the old 
forms of metallic iron which frequently do more 


cians and 


anemia. 


Ey _ Below is Dr. Sullivan's prescription 
S& for enriching the blood and helping to 
make strong, keen, red-blooded Ameri- 


with well known hospitals thousands of people still 


insist in dosing themselves with metallic iron; 
simply, I suppose, because it costs a few cents 
less. I strongly advise readers in all cases, to 
get a physician’s prescription for organic iron 
—Nuxated Iron—or if you don’t want to go to 
this trouble then purchase only Nuxated Iron 
in its original packages and see that this par- 
ticular name (Nuxated Iron) appears on the 
package.” 

If you are not strong or well, you owe it 
to yourself to make the followng test: See 
how long you can work or how far you can 
walk without becoming tired. Next take two 
five-grain tablets of ordinary Nuxated Iron 
three times per day after meals for two weeks. 


Then test your strength again and see how 
much you have gained. Numbers of nervous, 
run-down people who were ailing all the while 
have most astonishingly increased their 
strength and endurance simply by taking iron 
in the proper form. 


Manufacturer's Note: .Nuxated Iron, which is 
scribed and recommended above by physicians, is nota 
secret remedy, but one which is well known to druggists 
everywhere. Unlike the older inorganic iron products it 
is easily assimilated, does not injure the teeth, make them 
black, nor upset the stomach. The manufacturere guar- 
antee stccessful and entirely satisfactory results to 
every purchaser or they will refund your money. It is 
dispensed by all good druggisis and general stores. 
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True Adventure Stories=- 


Not For Mollycoddles! 


Nine Splendid Volumes Shipped FREE! 
G HT away from your comfortable fireside; shake off the shackles of convention 
and the deadly habits of this stupid, inert, twentieth-century civilization; 
come out into the open with the Great Adventurers; fill your lungs with oxygen; 


face Nature as primitive man ——— 
once faced her; let the red blood 
course again through your veins, 
pounding with life. Play a game 
of football at 50 degrees below 
zero; drift through the long, 
sunless Arctic winter, helplessly 
caught in the ice-pack “toward | 
God knows where”; track the | 
fierce lion to his den in the wilds 
of South Africa; go where no 
man before ever dared, into the 
-heart of the mile-deep canyon; 
live over with the hot-blooded, | 
cool-headed men who wrote 
these stories, their heroic battles 
day by day with man and beast : 
and all the direst forces of 
Nature. j 


Other Adventures Tame asa 
Tea-Party in Comparison 


=< ss B.. 
These are the actual experiences of the adventurers 
who climbed the mountains, penetrated the wilderness, 
explored the seas and crossed the deserts. No such 
records of hardship, endurance and achievement have 
ever before been ‘gathered together. Death dogged 
each step of the men who wrote them. They are meat ] J 


for strong men—not for babes or weaklings. 
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NELSON \ NINE VOLUMES SHIPPED FREE! 
POURED AT. \\ But you must dip into the books yourself to realize their wonder and fascination. This you 


may do in accordance with the present offer, and with- 
Oyster Bay, N. ¥. out cost or obligation. Simply fill out the attached 2 
Please send me on ap- coupon or write a letter and the entire set of nine vol- List of Titles 
Droval, all charges pre- umes will be shipped to you free, all carrying charges In the Ola West 
Castaways and Crusoes 

Captives Among the Indians 
First Through the Grand 

Canyon 


Pald, the nine volumes prepaid. 

e “True Adventure Ie don’t : th turn them, 
Library.” If 1 agree to \ Ifyou don’t care to keep them, you can return them, 
keep them I.will pay you \ charges collect, If you decide to keep them send 


nly $1.50 after 5 days and only $1 a month for 
8 months. This offer is made for a limited time 
only, so mail the coupon now, this very day, 
before it is withdrawn. 
- NELSON DOUBLEDAY 
Dept. 147, 
OYSTER BAY. N. Y. 


$1.50 after 6 days and $1 a 
month for 8 months, 
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“ JU-JU” JUSTICE. 


By 


MALCOLM 


WATT. 


ILLUSTRATED BY TOM PEDDIE. 


Astartling West African Ju-Ju incident and its sequel. 
of the narrative as herein related,” says the Author. 


‘I can vouch for the absolute accuracy 
“The names of both individuals concerned 


and places are correctly given.” 


IN the course of many wanderings 
f up and down the West African sea- 
board I have had numerous experi- 
ences of “ Ju-ju” justice. ‘The inci- 
dent herein related occurred in the 
year 1904. At that time I was acting as 
second engineer abvard the little Elder Dempster 
branch boat Lagoon, principally engaged in 
trading up and down the lower reaches of the 
Congo, with Banana. at the mouth of the river, 
as our “ home ”’ port. 

One sizzling hot afternoon while we were 
lving alongside the old wooden wharf at Matadi 
a couple of boys came aboard. ‘They belonged 
to the Mendi, one of the numerous coast tribes. 
According to their story they had been working 
on the higher reaches of the river and were now 
anxious to work their passage back home. 
However, on learning that the Lagvon did not 
often leave the river, they expressed themselves 
willing to accept work aboard the ship at the 
usual rates. The least ignorant of the two boys 
joined the ship under the name of Africa, while 
the other was known as Mendi. 

Some months later, just after leaving Boma, 
the capital of the Congo Free State, for Noqui, 
a little Portuguese settlement higher up the 
niver, we suddenly experienced a terrific bump 
amidships. About thirty minutes later water 
began to make its appearance in the hold. 

The pumps were immediately set in motion, 
and so long as they remained unchoked the 
water was kept from gaining. But as we 
happened to have some cement in the main 
hold the bilge strums soon became fouled and 
the water began to gain again, necessitating our 
beaching the ship at Noqui. 

It took us about a fortnight to effect tempo- 


tary repairs, and we were then instructed to 
Vol xl.—13, 


proceed to the German port of Kamerun for 
dry-docking. It was during our sojourn at 
Noqui that I first noticed a change in the boy 
Africa. He was becoming very fat and flabby. 
His legs, arms, and face were unhealthily puffed 
and every other day or so he was having a “ lay 
in.” We had no doctor aboard, but quite a 
good medicine chest, and a copy of that good 
old staggerer of seagoing humanity, a ship 
captain's “* Medical Guide.” Africa: was given 
such medicine as his symptoms seemed to 
warrant, and he persisted in saying he was all 
right, * only tire too much, massa.” 

Previous to ieaving for Kamerun we loaded 
some coal at Boma, and here our troubles 
started. Many of the boys who formed the 
crew had marked objections to leaving the river. 
Hence, when sailing-time came, I found myself 
with insuflicient firemen for the four or five 
days’ trip. As a sort of last hope I dispatched 
my donkeyman—an intelligent cabenda boy 
named = Pedro—ashore, with orders not to 
return without at least one man. But the 
Boma beachcombers liked not the idea of a 
voyage to a German port, and Pedro’s task 
was hard. 

Indeed, I was just beginning to think that he 
also had “ beat it,” when I caught sight of his 
stalwart form. He was dragging a much-pro- 
testing and very diminutive boy along the dusty 
water-front. They were followed by a noisy 


and highly-amused crowd of men and 
““mammes.” So far as I could gather from 
the rather incoherent narrative of the new 


arrival, he had at first been quite willing to 
join the ship. Then someone had told him 
we were going to Kamerun, where he would 
be forced to enlist in the German native army. 
However, during the time in which he was 
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alternately pleading and threatening that he 
would die before leaving Boma, we had already 
cast off, and when at length words failed himand 
he discovered that we were now passing Fetish 
Rock and Boma was fading out of sight he 
gradually calmed down and faced the inevitable. 
After leaving Banana we took advantage 
of a torrential downpour to replenish our fresh- 
water supply, and this ordinary precaution 
was to be the means of giving the chief officer 
and myself quite a bad time some days later. 
The water we 
had hitherto been 
using for drinking iy ae 
purposes having LS 
a very unpleasant 
taste, we ran off 
the small deck- Bi 
tank and dis- 
covered that the 
interior was 
covered with a 
disagreeable de- 
posit. ‘he only 
member of the 
crew sufficiently 
small to enter the 
tank was the boy 
who had joined 
the ship so un- 
willinglyat Boma. 
This bright youth, 
who, by the way, 
gave his name as 
Julius Cesar, was 
therefore told off 
for cleaning 
purposes, another 
proceeding which Z 
later ongaveusall 
food for unplea- 
sant reflection. 
For the past 
few days Africa had not been working. and it 
was our intention to bring him before the 
surgeon of the first English ship we came 
across. However, a builer defect delayed the 
ship, and it was on the fifth day after leaving 
Banana that we steamed up the river at Kamerun 
and dropped our “ mudhook ” opposite Duala. 
Late that night Africa came aft and reported, 
“Cappie! Cappie! I sick too much ; my heart 
go jump for my mouth.” As it was too late 
to obtain medical assistance that evening a 
sedative was given him and arrangements were 
made to have him conveyed to the German 
hospital the following morning. But at 5 a.m. 
he was found dead in his bunk, and then for 


“He was dragging a much-protesting and very diminutive boy along the 
lusty water-front.” 
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the first time we heard the story of Africa’: 
Ju-Ju, and how he had died in the full beliet 
that his fellow-countryman, Mendi, had put 
a Ju-ju on him and thereby encompassed his 
death. 

Apparently about one o’clock on the morning 
of his death he had called the headman to his 
bunk and told him that “‘ Dem fellow Mendi 
put Ju-ju for me. Bye and bye, I go die.” 

“What the matter dem boy maki Ju-ju for 
you?” inquired the headman. “He your 
countryman.” 

And so Africa told his story and made his 
confession. It appears that Africa and Mendi, 
having accumulated what was to them moderate 
riches, had left their employment on the Haut 
Congo with the intention 
of making their way to 
Matadi and thence working 
their passage back to their 
own village. With the 
Africans’ usual love of 
gambling they travelled 
slowly and spent much of 
their time playing cards 
and “ cowrie ” — generally 
between themselves. One 
night on the outskirts of a 
native village the 
play became very 
fierce. Fortune 
favoured first 
one and then the 
other, andthe 
stakes mounted 
higherand higher. 
And as the stakes 
rose Africa's luck 
deserted him. He 
lost continuously, 
and finally in a 
desperate “ make 
or break spirit” 
he plunged his all—and lost. 

From the narrative it appears that they decided 
to sleep that night some short distance from 
the river, and Mendi was careful to put all 
his money, which, of course, included all that 
he had won from Africa, in the lining of his 
coat. which he then used as a pillow. 

With daylight they awoke, and Mendi’s first 
action was to feel if his money was all right. 
With a howl of angry despair he discovered 
that not only had all his winnings of the pre 
vious night disappeared but that his own savings 
—the reward of years of toil—had also vanished. 
In his immediate efforts to find the thief Mendi 
did not waste any time on tactful finesse or 


. to the community. 


calm deduction. Without beating about the 
bush he challenged Africa with the theft. Being 
a West Coast native Africa indignantly denied 
the accusation. He had been asleep before 
Mendi, and had slept soundly all night. He 
did not awake till after Mendi in the morning. 
Anyway it would have been impossible to take 
the money with- 
out awakening 
Mendi. Finally, 
if he Aad taken 
the money it 
would be in. his 
possession now, 
and Mendi could 
search him right 
away if he liked 
—a challenge 
which was very 
promptly ac- 
cepted. 

The search, 
however, re- 
vealed no trace 
of the money, 
but still Mendi 
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continually by Africa. Then he made both boys 
come to the Fetish house which stood in the 
centre of the village. Retiring to his own hut, 
he returned shortly afterwards bearing a calabash 
containing some coloured liquid. A fire was lit 
and * something was inserted in the blaze. 

What this “something” actually was I 
could not quite 
fathom. When 
repeating the 
Narrative to me 
the headman 
of the Lagoon 
could only say it 
was “ something 
like a hammah 
head, sah.” 

At any rate, 
when this 
“something” 
had attained 
the colour of a 
cherry it was © 
withdrawn and 
plunged into the 
liquid in the 


was dissatisfied. Officers and crew of th 
Once more he 
passionately accused Africa of committing the 
theft, and again Africa  declaimed against 
the injustice of the accusation. Words led to 
blows, and these failing, the wordy warfare 
was resumed, and then in a moment of mad 
inspiration Mendi screamed, “I go back for 
dem village; I tell dem medicine man; he 
put you for dem Ju-ju palaver.” ‘To this fresh 
threat Africa assented, though in rather luke- 
warm fashion, For even to an innocent nigyer 
there is something awe-inspiring in that pecu- 
larly African system of dispensing justice, 
known as the Ju-ju ordeal. 

It is an elastic word, this Ju-ju. Tt can mean 
almost anything that is otherwise unexplainable. 
But it is certainly unusual for two members 
of the same tribe to ask the Ju-ju man of another 
clan to listen to their arguments, and by his 
Mystic power to fix the guilt and punishment 
on the wrongdoer, so that the innocent might 
be free, 

The village through which Africa and Mendi 
had passed the previous night lay back from 
the river, and was not more than ten minutes’ 
walk from where they now stood. They had 
therefore no difficulty in finding the village 


» headman, and it transpired that this gentleman 


Was also surgeon-in-general and Ju-ju dispenser 
He Istened with interest 
to the story as told by Mendi and interrupted 


Lagoon”—The native boy Mendi is indicated by a cross 
in the top right-hand corner, and Afnca by a cross 


calabash, Fora 
few moments it 
was held there while Africa watched the pro- 
ceedings in horrified silence. Practically all the 
inhabitants of the village had now gathered 
round in the charitable hope that they were 
about to witness something in the way of a 
violent death. ‘The Ju-ju man, who by this 
time had got the brew to his liking, now came 
forward and, holding out the calabash, com- 
mended his shivering victim to drink. 

““You Mendi boy,” he shouted to Africa. 
“You drink dem ting. Suppose you no steal 
dem man’s money; suppose you no be tief, 
dem Ju-ju no fit for do you harm. You drink 
him. Palaver set. You go way. But, suppose 
you be tief, suppose you take dem n an’s money, 
dem Ju-ju fit for kill you one time. You drink 
him you no fit to live. You belly go on fire ; 
you may go blind. You make plenty palaver, 
den you go die one time. Den dem devils 
catch you, savey ? Drink.” 

As he finished speaking, he pushed the cala- 
bash into Africa’s hands. The boy from Mendi, 
with terror-stricken eyes and shaking hands, 
raised the native cup to his lips. For a brief 
instant he hesitated and the crowd held their 
breath. Then he slowly opened his lips, and 
as the disagreeable liquid went to its appointed 
place his twitching features betokened the 
unpleasant nature of the dope. 

Anyone who knows the natives of the Upper 


low. 
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Congo villages can imagine with what hope 
the audience awaited the result. How eagerly 
they would anticipate the bulging eye, the 
lolling tongue, the contracted throat. Then 
doubt, and their final disgust as the poor victim 
showed no immediate signs of doing the guilty 
torture stunt. At length the medicine man 
pronounced his verdict. Africa had been 
accused of theft. He had been submitted to 
the Ju-ju ordeal and came out unscathed. Africa 
was innocent. 

And so the two Mendi boys continued their 
journey towards the coast, Mendi still lamenting 
the loss of his wealth, but no longer accusing 
Africa of the theft. Then came that day on 
the Lagoon when Africa first showed signs of 
sickness. In a petulant moment he accused 
Mendi of castinga Ju-ju or spellon him, and so 
far from denying the impeachment Mendi 
said it was so, and that torture upon torture 
would follow unless Africa confessed to the 
theft and returned the spoils. ‘The poor wretch 
must have suffered agonies of fear during the 
months that followed, for when he told his 
story to our headman he point-blank accused 
Mendi of causing his death by means of a Ju-ju. 
At the same time he calmly admitted that he 
had stolen the money that night. He had 
hidden it in a bush near the river, but when 
after the Ju-ju ordeal he had returned for the 
loot it was gone. To his simple mind this 
was but another piece of Ju-juism—possibly 
the only punishment he would receive for his 
crime. It is more than likely that if one had 
the history of that village for midsummer, 
1904, we should discover that quite a lot of 
trade gin and “ plenty too much Tom-Tom” 
followed the exit coastwise of the accused and 
the accuser. 

And so on that December morning of the 
same year Africa was found dead in his bunk. 
The German authorities at Duala were imme- 
diately notified, and in response to our inquiries 
we were told to put the body on the beach 
and they would look after it. Under cover of 
a Union Jack we conveyed it ashore, and when 
our party returned aboard some hard things 
were said about the absolute callousness of 
German officials in reference to how they had 
left the corpse lying apparently unattended. 

A few paltry knick-knacks found in_ the 
dead man’s pockets were offered to his fellow- 
tribesman, but Mendi, terror-stricken, refused 
even to touch anything in any way connected 
with Africa, 

The body had been taken ashore about eight 
in the morning, and three hours later a large 
surf-boat with a German flag astern was scen 
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approaching the ship. A party of sprucely- 
dressed military-looking men came up the 
accommodation ladder and in broken English 
introduced themselves. They wished to examine 
the entire crew, and Captain Howell, taking 
this to be the ordinary port routine, quic kly 
marshalled his men amidships. While doing 
so he made a casual remark to the officer in 
charge of the party, about the man who had 
died that morning. 

“Yes,” said the German. “ We examine 
zat man. Zat is why we now come. Zat 
nigger he die of what you call it—beriberi.” 

The unpleasantness of this piece of informa- 
tion was emphasized by what subsequently 
happened. Each of the men was subjected 
to a quick and careful examination. When he 
came to ‘Julius Caesar he almost immediately 
ordered him to stand forth. 

“ Hospital, you,” he said, with all the brusque- 

ness which Germans use towards coloured 
people. Two or three others were also detailed 
off for hospital, but the case of Julius Caesar 
gave us food for reflection. Wasn't this the b-y 
we had engaged at Boma, and whom because 
of his diminutive stature we had selected 
to go into our drinking tank? And he had 
that ghastly nightmare of a tropical disease, 
beriberi! I for one began to feel a bt 
squeamish, but the doctor did not examine me, 
cepting my word that I was all right. 
We were informed, however, that all the 
coloured portion of the crew who had not been 
sent to hospital would be isolated for obser- 
vation purposes. Subsequently I discovered 
that they were herded into a number of shin 
bequ s, or native huts, in the bush. A number 
of native soldiers were put on guard around 
them at a distance of about four hundred vards. 
Every morning the day’s “chop” (food) was 
brought to a position about half-way between 
the shimbeques and the guard. ‘The guards 
then retired and three of the men were allowed 
to come out and collect the: provisions. This. 
however. was the extent of their freedom, ard 
they were given plainly to understand that if 
they ever attempted to come farther they 
would be shot without warning. 

So far as we four white men were concerned, 
we were courteously informed that we were 
now in quarantine, and that we should not be 
allowed to leave the ship for a month. A native 
was sent from shore to stand by the ship and 
do our cooking. To make our exile still more 
miserable, we discovered that the ship had 
suddenly become alive with mosquitoes of a 
peculiarly black type, such as I had never 
seen before. They were first observed when 


the hatch-covers were lifted. They simply rose 
in a dense black cloud of buzzing activity. The 
same thing occurred when the lid was taken off 
a large waterbutt. There must have been 
thousands upon thousands of them, and in a 
seven-hundred-and-twenty-ton ship like the 
Lagoon there wasn’t enough room for both men 
and mosquitoes. So we sent the native cook 
ashore with a note to the medical authorities, 
pointing out the impossibility of life aboard 
the ship in the present circumstances. 

Our answer came back in the form of a canoe 

containing about a hundredweight of sulphur. 
A note from the port doctor informed us that 
“until the Lagoon came Duala was free from 
mosquitoes —and 
beriberi. If we 
were troubled 
with insects, we 
ourselves had 
brought them, 
therefore it was 
our palaver. But 
we would find 
burning sulphur 
an excellent 
means of ridding 
the ship of the 
pests.” Also we 
were instructed 
not to send any- 
one else from the 
Lagoon to the 
shore, unless we 
Teceived — special 
permission from 
the port authori- 
ties, 

That evening . 
we attempted to 
disinfect the ship, 
and before we 
were through with 
the job we discovered the cure to 
be considerably worse than the 
disease. The fumes were awful. Sleep was im- 
possible, and about one o’clock in the morning I 
Staggered on deck. I was certainly feeling very 
unwell, and I was never for an instant forgetting 
that Julius Cesar, soaked in beriberi, had cleaned 

, out our water-tanks, and that afterwards I had 
been drinking that water. I remembered also 

+ that the doctor when examining the men had 
pushed his fat finger into the fleshy parts of their 
legs. Lunderstood him to say that if the dent thus 
made came out slowly, like a burst ball regaining 
its shape, this was a distinctive symptom of beri- 
beri, And I didn’t like the feel of my legs at all. 


“T've got it,” said 
the chief officer, 
poking his finger 
into the fleshy part 
of his right leg, 
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As I made my sickly way aft I suddenly 
noticed a light on the poop. This decided me. 
I would make sure once and for all whether I 
was to die a lingering death in a miserable 
German colony. I would see whether I had 
“ burst-ball ”’ legs or not. 

As I went up the ladder leading to the poop 
I noticed for the first time that a man was 
standing beside the lamp. He had his right 
foot resting on a deck-chair. His pyjama 
trousers were buckled up above his knees. It 
was the chief officer, and I knew at once what 
he was doing. He was poking his finger into 

. the fleshy part of 
his right leg. 

As I came to- 
wards him he 
half-turned an! 
saw me. His face 
was green. “I've 
got it,” he said, 
in a strained, 
ghastly whisper. 

“So have I,” I 
gasped, hoarsely. 

For a space we 
examined our legs 
and compared 
symptoms. Then 
the mate pro- 
duced the ship’s 
“‘ Medical Guide,” 
and together we 
looked up beri- 
beri. That act 
was the death- 
knell of our hopes. 
We had both got 
it, and I had 
cholera as we'l. 

The remainder 
of that night we 
spent in mutual misery. Inthe morning we defied 
the port authorities, and visited the port doctor. 
He listened very gravely, and at once ordered me 
to bed in the Government hospital, but forty-eight 
hours later I came swinging through the hospital 
grounds feeling in the pink of condition. 

Blood tests and careful observation had 
quickly proved that I was as free from beriberi 
as Iwas from cholera. A little sickness, brought 
on by inhaling too much sulphur air, and a 
lot of imaginations fed on Ju-ju and beriberi, 
can give any man the most indigo of blues. 
Especially if he gets up in the wee sma’ hours 
to glean the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, from that wonderful book, a ship-captain’s 
“ Medical Guide.” . 
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III.—THE SMUGGLER’S CAVE. 


By ALAN TEMPLE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY T. H. ROBINSON. 


Stirring stories of the Service contributed by a Custom-house Officer. 


Our Author, who has 


seen service on the West Coast of Scotland and also in Ireland, has met with many remarkable 
adventures, and has been induced to set them down for the benefit of “ Wide World Magazine” 


readers. 


of smgglers in a cave. 


WHIFF from the top of a fisherman's 
pipe! Who would imagine that such 
asmall incident could lead to dramatic 
results? Yet I can vouch for the 
fact that this was the first clue in one 
of the best cases it was ever my good 
fortune to work upon. 

I was stationed at the time at Thurso, the little 
fishing port in Caithness, Scotland. Officially, the 
post was a sinecure ; just a matter of a few hours’ 
work a day, with plenty of leisure time to indulge 
in sport, in the way of shooting and fishing. Indeed, 
I sometimes found myself hard put to occupy my 
time. 

Strolling along by the harbour one day I chanced 
to pass a local character, whom 1 knew well. As 
usual, he was lolling about, smoking an old briar 
pipe that was half-hidden by his bushy whiskers. 
It was one of those mild spring days when the air 
seems charged with all the healthy odours of earth 
and sea. As I passed the old fellow I filled my 
lungs with the grateful ozone, catching, as 1 did so, 
a waft of smoke straight from the bow! of his pipe. 


Instantly I recognized the smell. There is no 
mistaking the pungent odour of ‘‘ Cavendish,” and 
especially foreign manufactured ‘* Cavendish.” The 


various sweetening ingredients impart to it a peculiar 
“bite.” At once the Customs ofticial in me was 
uppermost, and I scented smuggling. I refrained 
from questioning the man, as I knew I should fail 
to elicit any information from him, and should have 
put him on the alert. That I wished to avoid 
above all things. Of course, I had my suspicions as 
to where the tobacco had been obtained. Foreign 
fishing v Is were continually putting into harbour 
and there were usually half-a-dozen lying at anchor 
in the Scrabster Roads; but we kept a pretty 
rigorous cye upon them, and I did not think it 
likely that it had been brought ashore in the usual 
way. 

A few days later I met the Chief Coastguard 
Ofticer, Mason. He was a particular friend of mine, 
and we usually made a meeting the opportunity to 
have a chat on the various local topics. We had 
often co-operated officially, and as the matter was 
uppermost in my mind I told him that I suspected 
there was smuggling going on. 

For a while he pondered over my remarks, then 
turning to me, said :— 


In the following narrative he relates his terrible experiences at the hands of a band 
“The story is quite true,” 


he writes. 


“T wonder if those Stewart lads have anything 
to do with it? Have you heard that they've 
bought a new boat? They keep it somewhere up 
the ‘Water.’ I've scen them going out once or 
twice of an evening lately. Perhaps it would pay 
to keep an eye on them?” 

“Well, it can’t do any harm,” I replied. “Vil 
tell you what we'll do. If they go out to- night let 
me know, and we'll meet them coming back.” 

“Right! If they do, r ll call for you, and we'll 
take a stroll up the river.’ 

Thomas and Donald Stewart were the joint 
proprietors of a grocery establishment in Thur», 
and were doing an extensive business. If they 
were running contraband they could probably 
easily dispose of it through the store. Latterly, 
also, they had opened a fishmongery department, 
which possibly accounted for the purchase of the 
boat, as they may have wished to add to their 
Profits by doing a little fishing on their own account. 
On the other hand, it may have been merely ¢ 
blind to cover the keeping of a boat which was } 
be used for something far more lucrative ther 
fishing. After all, fish could be bought diret 
from the regular fishermen too cheaply for there to 
be any appreciable profit derived from the retailirg 
of them, 

The two brothers were, physically and mentally, 
a great contrast, Thomas, the elder, being a man 
of fine physique, whereas Donald was undersized 
and insignificant. But it was the younger man 
who possessed the brains of the partnership, and 
who mentally dominated his brother, Themes 
made capital out of his burly ayspearance, and 
collected outstanding accounts. 

Karly in the evening Mason called to sce me, and 
his nod told me that the Stewarts had gone out in 
their boat again. 

“There's no need to hurry,” he remarked ; “ they 
won't return until dark. I’ve found out that they 
keep their punt about half a mile up Thurso Water, 
and so, a little later on, we'll take a quiet stroll out 
there.” 

About nine o'clock we arrived at the plate 
where the boat was kept, and for some hours ¥é 
lay, well hidden from view, on the bank above. 
We were just beginning to think it was going to be 
an all-night job, when the creaking of rowlocks 
warned us that our quarry were drawing near. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Lying close, we watched the movements of the 
two men. But we were doomed to disappointment. 
Beaching their craft, they each took a few fish 
strung by the gills from the boat, and, satisfying 
themselves that their property was safe, set off 
for Thurso. To our disgust there was nothing 
in their appearance to warrant our stopping them ; 
no suspicious bulging of the pockets, or any pack- 
ages that might contain contraband, and so, 
perforce, we had to let them go unmolested. As 


soon as they were safely away we examined the 
boat; but found nothing except some nets and 
Apparently we had been barking 


fishing tackle. 
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boisterous individual entering the shop and slapping 
down on the counter a four-ounce cake of tobacco, 
exclaiming :— 

“Hey, Sinclair, what d'you think of that ? 
Shilling a cake!" Then seeing me for the first time 
he stopped abruptly and, sliding the tobacco into 
his pocket, adroitly changed the subject. But I 
had seen and heard enough to put me on the alert. 
Where could tobacco be purchased so cheaply ? 
And why could the vender afford to sell it at a 
price that would not even cover the duty ? There 
was only one feasible answer. Because it was 
contraband. But who were the venders ? 


Our conversation was rudely interrupted by a boisterous individual entering the shop and slapping down on the counter 
a four-ounce cake of tobacco.” 


up the wrong tree, for it seemed, after all, that the 
Stewarts had been innocently employed in fishing. 
gee = couple of months we kept a close watch on 
em without result, yet several times during that 
ae We cbtained Proof that contraband of various 
aia ost smuggled ashore. But this we 
ais Tom seizing for fear of spoiling our 
ances of discovering the smugglers. 

ae ee however, as success still eluded us, 
dane against the Stewarts naturally 
Rina and save for keeping a stricter watch 

Th ng vessels the matter died down. 
flerabie incident did not occur until some con- 
ae ime later. One evening I was chatting 
when Gat nae a harness-maker by trade, 
nversation was rudely interrupted by a 


1 left Sinclair as soon as I could without arousing 
his suspicions, and sought out Mason. On hearing 
of this fresh incident he remarked :— 

“ Those Stewart lads have been busy with their 
boat again the last few days. They were out late 
last might, and the other evening one of my men 
saw them out Scrabster way. 


I've been wondering 
if they’ve made a cache somewhere up the coast. 
That would account for our continual failures to 
discover anything in their boat.” 

This appeared to me to be quite possible. Thurso 
lies in the corner of a large bay, with the Scrabster 
Roadsteads stretching away to the north-east. It 
would be a simple matter tor the Stewarts to visit 
the vessels lying in the Roads, and then, instead 
of returning direct to Thurso with their spoil, to 
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damp the goods in some convenient hiding-place 
farther along the coast. They could then bring 
them into Thurso by road. This procedure would 
naturally diminish the risk of discovery. 

This new idea filled me with tresh hope. I was 
beginning to despair of ever locating the smugglers, 
whom I now felt certain were passing large quantities 
of contraband under my very nose, and accordingly 
Mason and I once more put our heads together. 
Our new plan was this. When next the Stewarts 
made an evening excursion, instead of waiting for 
their return, we decided that we would go along 
the coast towards Scrabster. Provided the night 
was fairly light we should probably be able to see 
the boat a considerable distance from the shore 
and, if there really were anything in the wind, 
might possibly locate the cache. 

A few nights later, shortly after dark, Mason, 
accompanied by one of hig men, called on me, and 
Wwe were soon picking our way along the cliffs on a 
course parallel with the Scrabster Roads. Un- 
fortunately, the night was somewhat overcast, and 
spoilt our view; but occasionally, as the clouds 
dri ted clear of the moon, we could glimpse the 
punt flitting from one to another of the anchored 
crait. 

Presently, reaching a position opposite the last 
of the fishing vessels, we sat down to leisurely await 
further developments. Nor had we long to wait, 
As soon ag the Stewarts had visited the last vessel, 
instead of making back to Thurso they began to 
pull steadily up the coast, and then, alter proceeding 
for about half a mile, pulled inshore. 

By this time we were all three feeling excited, 
and when the boat was beached Mason could no 
longer contain himself. 

“By Jove! I knew it. They're making for 
Spaniard’y Cave,” he exclaimed, referring to a 
small cave where a member of the Spanish Armada, 
wrecked on the treacherous coast, was supposed to 
have crawled to dic. “It’s the most likely place 
along the coast.” 

“ But,” I protested, uncertain of my bearings, 
we're nowhere near the cave.” 

“ Kight over it,” he replied, excitedly.‘ Look! 
There's the pathway down. Don't you remember ? 
Tt’s ona little ledge, nearer the top of the cliff than. 
the bottom, and there's also a tairly easy ascent to 
it irom the beach.” 

“Yes, ves, I remember now; but keep down, 
They're coming close now, and if they spot us the 
game will be spoilt.” 

Keeping well under cover, we watched the men 
make tor the path leading to the cave, each carrying 
a well-tilled sack. Peering cautiously over the 
ledge we saw them draw nearer and nearer, until 
the out-jutting rocks above the mouth of the cave 
hid them from view. 

Probably, soon as they had dumped the goods 
they would be off, and there was no time to lose if 
we were to capture them red-handed; and cau- 
tiously, but quickly, we advanced upon the enemie: 
position, Progress down the sicep descent to the 
Gave was ditticult in the extreme, and I ieared that 
one of us might loosen a stone and give the alarm, 
But gradually we crept nearer tu eur goal. Pausing 


at the mouth of the cave, we could hear the men 
conversing inside, quite oblivious to the danger 
that threatened them. This was our opportunity. 
If we could take them unprepared for our onset it 
would be half the battle. 

Silently I turned to my companions and gave 
the signal. With a rush and a scramble we were 
in the cave, and at grips with the smugglers. I 
had hoped, by reason of our superior weight, to 
easily effect their capture, especially as we caught 
them unawares; but knowing the penalty that 
awaited them they fought like cornered rats. But 
our blood was up, and hither and thither across 
the cave we reeled, a fighting, shouting scrum, 
falling over packages of contraband in the darkness, 
and smashing against the rocky walls of the cavern. 
It was a regular mélée, in which we could hardly 
tell friend from {ve. Suddenly I heard Mason 
shout, and, disentangling myself, saw him dash 
after the elder Stewart, who was making for the 
mouth of the cav It looked as it he would 
escape; but just as he neared the entrance he 
stumbled, and the two men closed again. I could 
hear their muscles crack, as they wrestled tor 
supremacy. Stewart obtained a grip on Mason, 
pinioning his arms to his side, and there, breast to 
breast, they swayed, silhouctted against the sky. 

At that moment Thompson, the coastguard, 
created a diversion that almost cost Mason his life. 
With a cry of triumph he shouted that he had 
secured his man. For an instant the two com- 
batants at the entrance loosened their grips, and 
then, as he gradually realized his brother's capture, 
the elder Stewart seemed to fill with frenzy. 
erting all his great strength, he liited Mason clear 
off his teet and staggered out to the ledge in tront 
of the cave. Spellbound, I watched the struggle. 
not comprehending the smuggler’s murderous 
intent. Gradually, inch by inch, he forced Mason 
back to the edge of the cliff, and although he 
struggled with all his might the coastguard was 
like a child before the madman’s onslaught. Then 
Mason turned Ins head, and a cry broke trom lus 
lips. 

Suddenly the smuggler’s plan dawned upon me 
Rather than submit to capture he would huri 
himself and his opponent over the clift, to be dashed 
to pieces on the jagged rocks below. With a leap 
I grappled the madman irom behind, trying t 
drag them away from the edge, only to be sent 
reeling half-a-dozen paces by a back-hand blow. 
But in evading my attack Stewart swung around, 
and lousened his grip. This was Masen’s oppor 
tunity, and he took advantage of it. Tearing 
himselt tree, he stepped back, and then with all 
his might lashed out at his opponent. The blew 
caught Stewart fair on the point ot the chin, as he 
stood with his back to the sea. He tottered under 
the shock. I saw what was coming and troze with 
the horror of it, powerless to save him. His toot 
slipped on the edge ot the chit, and .or a moment 
he hung motionless, as if dazed. Then a scream, 
wild and despairing, burst trom his lips, his eyes 
dilated with terror, and with arms outstretched, as 
it clutching at some invisible support, he disap- 
peared over the edge. : 


For some time we were too horrified to move; 
but after a while braced ourselves to the task 
of searching for the man. By 
some inconc fallen clear 
of the rocks, and to our joy, I must confess, 
we discovered that he was still alive. 
was terribly injured, and although he 
Tecovered, it was only to drag out 
hopeless cripple. 

A later examination of the contraband showed 
it to consist of large quantities, not only of 
tobacco, but also of spirits, tea, and c« 
While it lasted the game must have proved 
highly profitable to the Stewarts, but at las: 
Nemesis, in the shape of Mason and mysel 
had overtaken them, and it was with consider 
able satisfaction that later I obtained convic 
agamst the two brothers, not only for smuggling 
but aiso jor trading in tobaccu and spirits 
without a licence. 


unfortunate 
able chance he had 


ever 
his 
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“With arms outstretched, as if clutching at some invisible support, 
disappeared over the ede. 
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THE 


WOOING 


OF ABIA. 


By F. E. ARNAULT. 


A charming yet thrilling love story from Papua. 
Author, “ still works on my plantation, and in the busy periods Abia also. 


“ To’arv, the hero of this narrative,” writes our 
The story is perfectly 


true in every particular, and, quite apart from the romantic love affair of these two natives, 
gives an interesting glimpse of Papuan manners and customs.” 


i, 


a) 


I had on the plantation, always 
obliging and reliable, toiling long 
and doing better work than any of 
the other boys. He was tall, well- 
built, extremely good-natured, his ways being 
those of an overgrown boy. He was always 
particular about his looks, and even when per- 
forming menial tasks he wore ornaments of 
some sort—his fuzzy hair done up on top of 
his head and tied with a strip of red cloth, his 
body always shining with fresh coco-nut oil. 

This pride in To’arv’s appearance was due 
to one of the girls, Abia Paraha, who used to 
come to the plantation from a village close by 
with her girl-friends to pick up the coco-nuts 
that had fallen from the trees. To’arv resolved 
to make her his wife, 
but in Papua, as in more 
civilized countries, the 
course of true love does 
not always run smoothly. 
It certainly did not in 
To’arv’s case, and the 
wooing of Abia is a 
story of love, jealousy, 
hatred, in which pathos 


O’ARV was absolutely the best worker’ 


wood box. The natives are very fond of 
these receptacles, because when they open or 
close the lock a small bell which is placed 
within it rings. One great disadvantage of 
these boxes, however, is that nearly all the locks 
are similar, and the key of one box opens all 
the others. 

The young lover was well aware of this dis- 
advantage, and often felt nervous about his 
treasures being left in the boys’ hut while he was 
away working on the plantation. So he came 
to me and asked if he might leave his box im 
a spare room of my house, to which I readily 
consented. In the evenings I often came across 
him squatting on the floor in front of the open 
box and caressingly fingering his wealth. At 
such times there was a faint smile on his face 
and a far-away look in 
his eyes, and one could 
easily guess that his 
thoughts were in the vik 
lage of Bereina, on the 
other side of the wooded 
hill at the back of the 
plantation, where Abia 
dwelt with her parents. 

Then one day To’arv 


and tragedy also played 
their part. 

As a rule, a Papuan 
buys his wife, or rather 
pays her parents the 
price demanded for her 
hand. Accordingly 
‘To'arv worked early and 
late to get enough trade 
goods to buy the neces- 
sary pigs, dogs’ tecth, 
birds of Paradise feathers, 
and the ornaments that 
would secure to him the 
object of his affection. 
As he earned these goods, 


came running to me in 
a terrible state of excite- 
ment, and informed me 
that his box had been 
opened and his hard- 
earned treasures stolen, 
I went with him to 
have a look, and, true 
enough, there were only 
a few feathers of very 
little value left; all the 
other ornaments that 
were worth taking had 
disappeared, and with 
them To’arv’s hopes of 
securing the girl of his 


so he stored them in a 
cheap Chinese camphor- 


Abia, the heroine of our story, who refused to marry the Nepu 
or witch-doctor, 


choice disappeared also, 
The natives’ skill in 


recognizing the authors of any 
misdeed by the marks left by 
them on the ground was of no 
avail this time, and To’arv 
and his friends quite failed to 
trace the thieves. 

Among the workers on the 
plantation was a young fellow 
from an inland tribe, whom 
To'ary had often befriended. 
Being anxious to pay the 
victim back for his kindness 
he went to him. 

“To’arv, my brother,” he 
said, ‘in our tribe we have an 
old woman, a Nepu, who can 
always find out where things 
that have been stolen, like 
yours, are hidden, and if you 
come with me I’ll take you to 
her and she will tell you where 
your things are.” . 

On hearing this To’arv came 
tome and asked whether I would 
let him go to see the Nepu 
(or witch-doctor) in question, so that if possible 
he might recover his lost treasures. I had no 
faith whatever in witchery, but to satisfy him 
gave him permission, and both he and his friend 
set out for the village of the old woman. Four 
days later they came back, accompanied by a 
woman—old, withered, bent with age, and 
blind, together with some of her relatives. 
It was about midday when they arrived, and 
without losing any time they took her to the box. 

There she squatted on the floor in front of it, 
and gropingly fingered what was left of ‘To’arv’s 
wealth, uttering the 
while words that no 
one could under- 
stand. After spend- 
ing about a quarter 
of an hour in medi- 
tation, as it were, she 
asked to be led out- 
side. She was con- 
ducted on to the 
veranda, and there, 
saying that she was 
tited by the journey, 
she covered herself 
entirely with her 
blankets and went 
to sleep. She slept 
for four hours, during 
which time the 
Natives hardly 
moved and only 


To'arv, the hero of our narrative, wear! 
of his ornaments. 


The Author's coco-nut plantation in New Guinea, where To'ary worked. 
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spoke in whispers for fear 
of waking her up. “Her 
spirit is away,” they said, 
“in search of ‘To’arv’s fortune, 
and when she has found it, it 
will come back, and she will 
wake up of her own accord.” 

I do not profess to under- 
stand what followed, nor have 
I any explanation to offer. 
But when the old lady awoke 
she told To’arv to go to a 
certain village, about three 
miles distant, and, when there, 
to enter the third house on the 
right, and under the matting 
in a corner he would find his 
lost treasures. After drinking 
the water of a young coco-nut 
she and her relatives departed 
without making any further 
comment. 

The following day To’arv, 
accompanied by a native con- 
stable, one of whom is stationed 
in every village by the Government, went to the 
house mentioned by the old woman, and there 
found and recovered all his wealth. ‘The 
question of punishment never came up, ‘To’arv 
secmingly being quite satisfied with the recovery 
of his goods. I noticed he brought back with 
him a large mother-of-pearl shell, which I had 
not seen in his possession before, and which I 
think had something to do with his desire noc 
to carry the matter further. 

It was shortly after this incident that Abia 
was greatly worried over the advancements 
which had been made 
to her by Beata Tata, 
an influential and 
powerful Nepu. It 
was at a dance at 
her father’s house in 
Bereina where he 
first saw Abia, and 
there and then de- 
cided she would make 
a pleasant and wel- 
come addition to his 
houschold. though he 
already possessed two 
wives. Although only 
a young fellow of 
about twenty, he was 
greatly feared,and the 
natives,asarule,gave 
in tohim rather than 
provoke his ill-will. 
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But Abia rejected his advances, which was 
rather a shock to his pride, and made him all 
the more determined to obtain her consent. 
He tried again and again, but with no success. 
He then changed his tactics and went to Abia’s 
father, and told him that he wanted his daughter 
for his third wife, and that being a richer man 
he would give him a higher price for her than 
To’arv could, adding also that she would thus 
become the wife of the strongest chief of the 
coast tribes. He further gave the parents to 
understand that he would use all means in his 
power to make her come to him. 

Abia’s people were greatly perturbed, for they 
knew Beata to be deep and 
cunning, as well as influential 
and powerful, and they decided 
to do all in their power to 
make their daughter accept 
the chief’s offer. First they 
coaxed her, pointing out the 
honour that would be hers, 
and that as he loved her he 
would make her the mistress 
of his house. The young girl 
only replied that she did not 
love him and that she wanted 
to be mistress of a house 
where she was the only 
woman init. Then they tried 
to browbeat her into accept- 
ance, bidding her remember 
that Beata was the son of 
the much-feared Tata Kou, 
and being a Nepu_ himself 
he would bring all sorts of 
misfortunes upon them, per- 
haps death itself. Abia, in 
spite of all, remained obdu- 
rate. 

Then Beata tried other tac- 
tics. He told Abia that if she 
marricd him her brother would 
live longer. The reader may think this was a 
strange and a vague assertion to make, but 
to the young girl it was full of meaning. 

A few weeks later her brother was killed by 
a snake. He was returning from the garden 
when he was bitten on the instep by a particu- 
larly venomous reptile. The boy had only 
time to run to the village and tell his people 
that a snake had bitten him before he fell to 
the ground, frothing at the mouth, unconscious 
and stiff; his eyes became glazed, and after 
a short period of convulsions he breathed his 
last. 

Although there was no evidence that Beata 
had had a hand in this affair, there is not the 


A Nepu or witch-doctor of the Mekeo tribe. 


slightest doubt that he was responsible for the 
lad’s death. His father, who was a noted Nepu, 
is said to have killed nine men. These witch- 
doctors resort to all kinds of cunning devices 
to further their aims, and poisons play a great 
part in them. For this reason natives are 
very chary of accepting gifts of food, tobacco, 
or betel-nuts from these men, for fear of being 
poisoned. So the Nepu’s trump-card, when he 
wished to remove someone from his path and 
leave no trace that might incriminate him, is 
a snake. Every Nepu keeps at least one of 
these reptiles in a secret place where he feeds it, 
and that snake is of a very poisonous species. 
His method is simplicity 
itself, but exceedingly diff 
cult to trace, for these men 
are very cunning. Secretly 
obtaining a piece of wearing 
apparel belonging to the 
intended victim, something 
that the person has worn for 
some time so that his own 
personal smell has permeated 
it, he takes it to the place 
where he keeps his snake and, 
choosing the most vicious and 
venomous of the lot, starts 
to train it for the job he 
wants it todo. The training 
consists in keeping the snake 
hungry and in a state of ex- 
citement and rage by teasing 
it, worrying it, beating it with 
the object that belongs to the 
intended victim, and locking 

it up with the snake in a 

small and dark box. After 

a week or ten days of this 

treatment the snake has 

learned to hate and_ recog- 

nize that particular smell. and 

as soon as the object of its 
hate is sufficiently near it strikes at it. 

Having worked up the snake in this way 
the Nepu now awaits his opportunity of placing 
it in the path of the intended victim: which 
means that the person is fatally bitten. No 
evidence being forthcoming that the snake 
was put there by the witch-doctor he, cannot be 
convicted, and goes free. This was undoubtedly 
the plan Beata resorted to when he set out to 
remove the young girl’s brother. 

Some time later Beata again met Abia, and 
he asked her whether she would come to him 
now: but she again refused. With deep 
cunning he then said to her that it would 
be very easy for her mother to follow where 


her brother had gone, and he advised her to 
think of it. 

Abia understood that she must match her 
wits against those of the Nepu, and that she 
must act quickly. As soon as she could, she 
went to the plantation where her lover was 
working and told him everything, and urged 
upon him the necessity for acting without delay. 
A few days later To’arv gathered together the 
goods he had amassed, and which were the price 
needed to buy Abia, and took them to her father. 
Abia’s parents refused to accept the offering, 
however, saying that their daughter was to 
be Beata’s wife. So the two lovers decided 
to run away at the first opportunity. 

Abia’s father had- just built a new house, 
and the opening 
of suchin Papua 
is always an oc- 
casion for much 
rejoicing, and is 
attended by a 
feast followed 
by a dance, 
which some- 
times lasts for 
days. Our lovers 
decided to get 
away during the 
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for her at a place agreed upon, just outside a 
wood that covered the hill which was the natural 
boundary between the Waima and Bereina 
tribes. 

The honoured guests at the feast were Beata 
Tata and his father. They and Abia’s father 
divided the hundred and fifty dishes of food 
among the company. When this ceremony 
was over the feast started in real earnest. After 
the meal the bamboo-pipe was passed round, 
each diner in turn inhaling deeply of the tobacco 
smoke. Betel-nuts were then brought forth and 


peace and contentment reigned. 

Presently the young men, wearing all their 
ornaments and armed with drums, made their 
appearance, and, 


the young women joining 
them, the dance 
commenced. 
When it was 
quite dark and 


the enjoyment 
at its height, 
Abia slipped 


off and made 
her way as 
quickly as: she 
could to the 
spot where her 
lover was wait- 


feast, as they ing for her. 
knew that Together they 
everyone then made their way 
would be given through the 
to eating, sing- bush to my 
ing, and danc- place. I was 
ing, and little smoking my 
heed would be pipe conten- 
paid to them. tedly, reclining 
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opening of the house friends from the neighbour- 
ing tribes arrived, bringing with them luscious- 
looking bananas, paw-paws, pineapples, sweet 
potatoes, yams, aros, coco-nuts, and betel-nuts. 
The women having brought their cooking pots 
with them started to get the food ready and 
were soon busy round the fires. Meantime the 
young men and women were getting ready for 
the dance, which was to start after the meal— 
about dusk. 

Abia threw herself more heartily than anyone 
else into the preparations for the feast. She 
put on her best ornaments, did her hair with 
more than usual care, and smeared her body 
with fresh coco-nut oil. For was she not that 
night going to be in the very arms of her lover ? 
He would not be at the feast, for he was not 
invited, but better still he would be wa'ting 


veranda, when I heard a slight noise on the 
steps. Turning quickly I saw a fuzzy head 
just appearing over the top and a voice said: 

“Master, are you alone ?” 

Recognizing To’arv’s voice, I replied: 
why ? 

“ Because,” said he, “I have Abia here with 
me, and we would like you to hide us. I have 
stolen her from her people and they are following 
as" 

I knew all about my young worker’s love 
affair and replied, “ Right-o ! come along quick !” 

With them following me, I made my way to 
a small copra-shed near by, and went in and 
locked them up. 

I thought then that the best policy was to 
go to bed and put the lights out, so that if, as 
To’arv said, they were being followed, the 
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pursuers, finding the house in darkness, would 
not disturb me. My surmise proved correct, 
for shortly afterwards I watched them come 
to the very door of the enclosure and point 
excitedly at the marks on the ground left by the 
fugitives. They were lighting up the scene 
with dry coco-nut leaves tied up into a long 
torch, by the light of which they had tracked 
the runaways through the bush. After looking 
for a while at the darkened house they dispersed 
and I went to sleep. 

But in the morning, as soon as it was daylight, 
all the members of the girl’s family, as well as 
scores of people from the village who had followed 
out of curiosity, were there clamouring for me 
to release her. 

For a while I pretended to know nothing 
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from within, but I fancy that To’arv’s arms were 
round her and his lips very close to hers, and 
she was thereby strengthened into resisting all 
her mother’s pleadings. 

Finding the mother’s efforts unavailing, the 
father came forward—he was a tall, well-made 
man and a very good speaker. He had in his 
hand a long and stout stick, and he, too, tried 
to get the young couple to return to their former 
life, but his were not words of love; his 
speech was made up of insults heaped upon 
To’arv and his people, and threats of what he 
would do to them if they did not separate and 
Abia return home with them. 

What he particularly impressed upon Abia 
was the power of the man she had spumed, 
and that if she did not come back to him how 


A tebearsal before the actual dance by a few of the principal dancers. 


about the matter, but soon had to give in, as 
they had traced them to the very door of the 
shed. However, I refused to open the door 
unless the lovers consented. 

Failing to influence me, they turned their 
persuasions to the young couple, and with many 
words and sobs the girl’s mother tried to persuade 
her daughter to come back to them, reminding 
her of all they had done for her; how she had 
reared her and watched her grow, how her 
heart had bled for her when she was sick, how 
they had worked together in the gardens, and 
how that now she was growing old Abia was 
leaving her to go away with a man unworthy 
of her, a man whose family had no standing 
in his tribe—a beggar, in fact. 

I wondered several times whether Abia would 
give in, as I could hear the sounds of her sobs 


terrible would be the consequences. Being a 
Nepu he could wreak his vengeance upon them 
in so many awful ways. 

To’arv’s pleadings must have been very 
eloquent at such times, for this Nepu influence 
is the one storm-cloud in the summer sky of 
Papuan life, but in spite of all threats and 
pleadings the request for the opening of the 
door was never heeded. 

At night when the would-be rescuers were 
asleep I used to send my cookie-boy to sneak 
some food into the recluses, and I thought what 
a strange honeymoon theirs was. 

This went on for three days, after which time, 
according to their custom, they were married. 
But had Abia’s people been able to get at them 
and separate them before the three days had 
elapsed To’arv would have lost his wife. 


BEYOND THE LAW. 


First True Account of the Exploits 
of the World’s Most Noted Outlaws. 


By EMMETT DALTON 
(The only Survivor of the “ Dalton Gang”). 


The “Dalton Gang” were a band of desperadoes who for years terrorized the Western States of 
America, committing train robberies and holding-up banks until its members, save the Author, 
were killed while attempting to rob a bank at Coffeyville. Tried and found guilty, he was 
sentenced to a long term of imprisonment. Although fully conscious that the outrages his brothers 
and he committed were wrong and that the sentence meted out to him was a just one, Emmett 
Dalton believes that if the public only knew the circumstances in which they were led to take 
up arms against law and order they would not judge him or those who have paid the penalty of 
their misdeeds with their lives so harshly. It is because of this, and the fact that so many writers 
have woven so much falsehood into their accounts, that he has been induced to place on record, 
through the pages of “The Wide World Magazine,” a true and faithful account of the exploits of 
this once notorious band. It is somewhat strange that before these men turned bandits they should 
have honourably filled the role of Deputy-Marshals, when they risked their lives over and over again 
in attempting to put down the very outrages they themselves subsequently committed. We give 
the story as Emmett Dalton has written it--a plain, straightforward, and unvarnished narrative of 
stirring times and terrible deeds. It will be found both fascinating and thrilling, and valuable in 


that it throws a vivid light upon the 


wild lawlessness which existed in the West in the early 
"eighties and ‘nineties. 


TIT. 


HE accusations of the detectives that 
we were the perpetrators of the 
train robbery at Alila, in California, 
had made the Dalton boys train- 
robbers in name; but after the hold- 
up of the express at Wharton—an 

account of which I gave in THE WipDE WoRLD 

MacazinE last month -we were now train-robbers 

in fact. It was a few after this event that we 

were somewhat surprised to learn that one of the 

Passengers on the train was a noted United States 

Marshal, He was a crack shot, and very boastful 

of what he would do should the Daltons attempt 

a hold-up. Asa matter of fact he did nothing. 
Posses were at once sent out after us, and quite 

a number of amateur sleuths sought the limelight 
for the instant by rushing to the fore, riding about 
in a haphazard manner, supposedly on a “ warm 
trail.” I am afraid these self-styled ‘ trackers of 
the Daltons ” were seeking cheap fame rather than 
us. Marshal Ransom Payne “' trailed us’ for a 
year or more, however, but only once got close to 
us, That was at Wharton. He was then at the 
head of a band of sixtcen followers, and they camped 
less than four miles from where three of us were in 
hiding. 

A rancher, it appears, gave us away. He told 
Payne the location of our camp, but for some 
Mysterious reason or other Payne made off in the 

Vob xli—14. 


opposite direction. Whether he thought the rancher 
was trying to put him off the track or not I do not 
know. But if Payne had followed his advice and 
gone east instead of west he would probably have 
stumbled across us 

Although we had committed a crime in holding 
up the express and robbing the railway company, 
we did not feel that we were exactly outcasts. We 
had not raised our hands against society as a whole, 
but rather against an institution which we believed 
had persecuted us. And now let me correct an 
impression that gone about broadcast. The 
Dalton Boys were not swashbuckling freebooters, 
devil-may-care bandits, riding into this or that 
small settlement, shooting and looting as they went. 


- Crimes innumerable have been laid at our door, 


but these stories are the mere babblings of the 
scandalmonger or the vapourings of inetticient 
detectives or incompetent officials, who, unable to 
solve some mystery of which they had been told, 
took refuge in the words, ‘‘ The Daltons did it.”” 
From the very moment when, in the yard at 
Bill’s ranch in California, we learnt that we were 
suspected of the Ahla hold-up until the last ghastly 
minute in the street at Coffeyville, there was hardly 
an hour that I did not know where my brother 
Bob was. He was the leading genius of our crowd, 
and nothing was done without his sanction. Nothing 
was carried out unless he ordered it, and the idca 
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of the Daltons as a crowd of fifteen or twenty 
armed, bearded ruthans, riding wildly about the 
country keeping it in a state of terror, is a false 
one. But, as I said before, 1 am not attempting 
anything in our defence, but will permit the plain 
facts to speak for themselves. 

A word, however, as to the personnel of our 
band. When we started our war of revenge, Bob 
and I were joined by George Newcomb and Charles 
Bryant. Later we were joined by Bill Powers, 
Charlie Pierce, my brother Grat, Dick Broadwell, 
Bill McEthanie, and Bill Doolin. These are abso- 
lutely the only persons who were ever connected 
with us in any way. Every one of these men is 
now dead except myself, the sole person left of 
those stirring times. 

The pursuit that invariably followed one of our 
hold-ups was, to say the least, nerve-trying. A 
jump into the saddle and then off to our camp, 
always a few miles away from the scene of the out- 
rage. There I usually had fresh horses ready. 
Then out into the country away from towns and 
hamlets. The chase was usually severe for a few 
days, but it always dwindled away. Once or twice 
we met with determined pursuits from this or that 
firm-mindcd officer, but these were few and far 
between, and gave us little concern. The ranchers 
were usually our friends. From them we received 
infor ation as to the strength of the posse and 
other valuable information. Had we been the 
terrors fiction had painted us we never should have 
been able to have kept out as long as we did. 

Even to-day my mind is not exactly clear as to 
how we came to the decision to hold up the train 
at Wharton. For months we had been drifting 
about, forced by a strange combination of circum- 
stances to be enemies of society and the law. Our 
daily life was totally ditferent from what it was 
often painted. The dissipation that is supposed 
to accompany the life of the bandit was not for us. 


None of us drank. Our aim in life, backed by a 
bitterness that was almost unquenchable, was to 
harass our enemy, and then go away to South 


America to start anew. 

I do not know who suggested the Wharton hold- 
up. But that suggestion came and was accepted. 
Bob, who had been acknowledged as our leader 
and who was my particular chum, laid out for me 
the duties of scout. It was in this rele that I 
accompanied them on all our depredations or 
excursions. and I leave the reader to choose his 
own word. I was kept, therefore, out of much of 
the danger that the others encountered. 
affection for me was as strong as mine was for 
him. He would have laid down his life for me at 
any time, and it was my attempt to save him as 
he laid wounded unto death on the ground at 
Cotieyville that brought me to earth and ended the 
last exploit of the Daltons. 

Our coming, instead of being a cause of alarm, 
was frequently a godsend to some poverty-stricken 
rancher. Remember we had money, evilly-gained 
proceeds, it is trne; but even now who asks if 


money is tainted when it is offered 2? Very few. 
We had to have focd, clothing, ammunition, and 
horses, and everything we got was paid for and 
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paid for highly. Often Bob, who was as big- 
hearted as he was hasty in temper, would pay a 
rancher four or five times the real value of some- 
thing purchased just to be able to help him out of 
plainly evident straits. 

After having been with us a short time, Bryant 
left our camp at Riley's to visit his brother Jim at 
Mullhall, in Oklahoma. Becoming sick on the 
road, he stopped at the little town of Hennes-e 
to stay the night. Going to the only hotel, he took 
a room and foolishly carried with him his Win- 
chester, which aroused the hotel propnictor’s 
suspicion, This man quickly wired to the United 
States Marshal at Kingfisher. Although not pos- 
sessed of an intelligence of a very high degree, 
Bryant had been careful to kecp his tracks covered, 
and he had only been connected with us by rumour. 

United States Deputy-Marshal Short was sent 
to arrest Bryant on suspicion, not knowing who he 
was. Bryant was ill in bed when Short and a 
couple of assistants walked into the hotel, and the 
door of his room was locked. 

“What do you want and who are you ?” asked 
Bryant, when he heard the knock at the door. 

“Tam United States Marshal Short, and I want 
you,” answered the Deputy from outside the door. 

“I'm too sick to talk to you, so don’t try to come 
in, or you'll gct killed,’ sang out Bryant, weakly, 
from the bed. 

A long parley then started. Bryant was tuo ill 
to really care whether he remained in bed or went 
to jail. Finally he made a proposition. 

‘ Look here, Short,’’ he said, “I’m a sick man. 
Give me your word that you won't handeuft me 
and I'll go with you quictly. But if you don’t, 
and you try to come through that door, Ill shoot 
you.” 

“All right,” promised Short, 
a doctor.”” 

Bryant opened the door. Short entered the 
room. First he took the revolvers and Winchester, 
which were on the bed, to which action Bryant 
made no protest. Then Short made good his 
word and sent for a doctor. It was found that 
Bryant was not feigning illness, and it was two or 
three hours before he could be moved. Finis 
Short went to his room and pulled out a pair of 
handcuffs. 

Get up and slip these on,” 
going to Wichita.” 

“Oh, TM vo all right. but you don't need these 
things, and vou said -" 

“Never mind what [ said. 
the Marshal. 

A minute later Bryant was standing in the middle 
of the room trussed up like a sick chicken. Short 
started laughing at him. “ You didn’t think Vd 
take you out of here without handcutts, did yeu ¢ ? 
he taunted. 

“ But you gave me your werd,” 

“Oh, that’s nothing!’ said) Short. 
take any man’s word.” 

“Well, you just take mine,” shouted Bryant. 
“Tm going to kill you! 

“Oh, we'll sce about that! 
through doing anything of that sort for 4 while, 


“and I'll get you 


he said; “ we are 


Put ‘em on,” snapped 


argued Bryant. 
“ Never 


JT guess you are 
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“Short entered the room. First he took the revolvers and Winchester, which were on the bed, to which action Bryant 
; made no protest.” 
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and I can take care of you any time,” replied Short, 
as they started for the train. But Bryant kept his 
word and that broken promise cost Short his life. 

When the train came in the Marshal took his 
prisoner into the smoking-car. There was a large 
crowd aboard, and fearing that some friends of 
Bryant might attempt a rescue he got up and took 
him to the baggage-car. When they got there 
Short remembered that -he had left his Winchester 
in his seat. 

“Here, take this gun and watch this man,” he 
said to the vaggage-man or messenger, placing his 
six-shooter on top of a trunk. ‘I'm going back 
to fetch my Winchester.”” 

As he closed the door and steppe. into the other 
car, Bryant, who was sitting on a box, saw the 
revolver on the trunk at the other end of the car. 
The messenger was bending over a package paying 
no attention to the prisoner. With a few bounds 
Bryant was beside the trunk and had the revolver 
in his manacled hands. 

“Don't you make a move!" he shouted, as 
the messenger made toward his own Winchester, 
hanging on the wall of the car. ‘I'm going to 
kill that Marshal! Just watch and e the 
thing that happens to a fellow who breaks his 
word.” 

Going to the end of the car he threw open the 
door. The train was lurching along, but Bryant 
braced himselt up, keeping one eye on the opposite 
door and partly watching the messenger. He had 
only a moment to wait. The other door opened 
and Short: his Winchester in his hand, stepped 
on to the platform. As he did so Bryant stepped 
forward, the revolver clutched in his two hands. 
For a fraction of a second the men stood staring 
at each other. 

“ Tsaid I'd kill you,” shouted Bryant, above the 
roar of the train, “‘ and here goes !”’ 

As he spoke he fired. But his last taunt proved 
his own undoing. As he fired so did Short. The 
revolver and Winchester spoke at the same moment. 
Both men straightened up. The Winchester 
dropped from Short’s hand and the revolver from 
Bryant's. Then the bodies lurched forward, sagged 
down, and together rolled off the platform alongside 
the train. That was the end of Charles Bryant, a 
fighter, and of Short, a man who broke his word. 

After this incident we decided, strange though 
it may sound, to quit this life of crime and start 
anew in South America. Bob sent word to Miss 
Moore to meet him at Tampa, in Florida, where 
they were to be married before sailing. Posses 
were still after us, and we knew detectives were 
keeping a sharp look-out for us as well, which meant 
we had to travel very cautiously. 

Our first act was to get rid of our cow-puncher 
regalia. Bob got a cheap business suit, while I 
donned overalls and shoes and a cheap straw hat. 
In this garb we turned up at Memphis, in Tennessee, 
intending to go to Atlanta, in Georgia, and thence 
on to Tampa, where we could catch a boat to a 
South American port. Arriving at Memphis, I 
went to the depot and got the tickets for Atlanta. 
As I walked through the station I noticed two or 
three men, plainly detectives, watching the pas- 


sengcrs closely. As I passed two of them Lheard a 
low whisper. 

“ That fellow don’t look like a farmer. He walks 
like a cowboy.”’ I said nothing to Bob, howeve 
but bought our tickets, and together we entered 
the smoking-car. It was soon apparent to a man 
with half an eye that something was in the wind. 
Two policemen kept walking along the platform, 
and we were evidently. being watched. I said 
nothing, but pretended to read a newspaper. But 
under the overalls of that innocent young farmer 
were two large ‘45 Colts, either ready to be 
whipped out on the instant. The quiet, tall, 
bronzed farmer next to me had a similar equipment. 

But the constant passing of the policemen along 
the platform was attracting attention, and it was 
being directed our way. A young fellow in the 
seat ahead of us half turned toward us and remarked 
in a low tone and to no one in particular :— 

“Some people had better be getting wise.” 

We took the hint at once. ‘‘ Go into the other 
car,” said Bob. “I'll follow.” 

I did so, and bumped against one of the pelice 
men, who was returning for another tour of in- 
spection. I never yet have been able to under- 
nd the antics of those officials. That they 
suspected us was certain, but whether they thought 
we were the Daltons and were afraid to take a 
chance of trying to arrest us, I do not know. How- 
ever, I do know that had they attempted it the: 
would have been a lively few minutes in Memp! 

Bob followed me into the other car and with a 
half-nod passed right through. I joined him on 
the platform, and together we dropped dowa on the 
off-side of the train and were lost to sight in the 
station-yard, 

“That was getting too hot for us,” explaine! 
Bob, a little later: “ we had better get out some 
other way.” So we changed our course and went 
to New Orleans. We travelled by the same traic. 
but separated, because together we attracted the 
attention of detectives. 

We rented a quiet little room in Driett Strcet 
and began making preparations for our departure 
to South America. Hut the notoriety of “ the 
Daitons ” had reached New Orleans, and we were 
enforced to listen to the most extraordinary tales 
of our éxploits, all of which were pure fiction. We 
saw by the newspapers, too, that posses were still 
searching for us. 

After getting our kit together we discovered a 
steamer about to start. We strolled over to the 
steamship office to book our passage, when I feund 
T had left my money-belt in our room, and hurned 
back for it. At the door a strect-urchin, selling 
papers, came up and pressed one forward. I gave 
him the money and followed Bob into the room. 
The belt was there just where I had left it. Bob 
was scolding me for my carelessness. and to change 
the subject I threw the paper to him. 

Look at that |! he exclaimed, rather excitedly, 
pointing to a small item. The heading was fairly 
branded into my brain, It read :— 

“ BANDIT GRAT DALTON CONVICTED.” 

“Well, I gucss we shall have to go back,” said 


Bob at last, angrily ; ‘“ no South America for us! 


Next day came a brief telegraphic account of the 
fact that Grat had been convicted as accessory to 
the Alila California train - robbery, and that Bill, 
our brother, had been acquitted at his preliminary 
hearing. Tossing the paper on one side, Bob 
temarked :— 

“Pack up; we go back to-night. 
don't want us to retorm !”” 

All the ideas of reforming, of a life to be spent 
ona cattle ranch, rich and respected, faded away. 
Once more the yellow: film of revenge was across 
our eyes. Next day we learnt from the news- 
papers that Grat had 
broken jail the night fol- 
lowing his conviction and 
had taken the rest of the 
prisoners with him, and 
that all had apparently 
vanished into space. 

“Thank God!’’ said 
Bob. “We'll go back, 
get Grat, and maybe 
give the company whose 
detectives have convicted 
him something else to 
Temember ; and then we 
will get away for good 
and take him with us. 
Let's go home.”” 

That “ let's go home ” 
sounded strange to us. 
From the time we had 
first got into trouble we 
had steered pretty clear 
of our home at King- 
fisher, only going there 
four or five times. We 
knew that the Marshals 
would keep a watch thcre, 
so we carefully avoided it. 
Cautiously we worked our 
way back, The night we 
tode up to the house at 
Kingfisher the front door 
Was open, and in the 
light from the lamp I 
could see our mother 
walking about the room 
getting supper ready. I 
was ahead of Bob, and 
as my form darkened 
the doorway she turned. 
There was just one cry 
as she opened her arms 
and I sprang into their 
warm embrace. 

“My boys!"’ was all 
she said, but in that 
exclamation the tremor 
of the voice told the 
story of the nights and 
days of suffering and tor- 
ture while her children 
were outside battling the 
law. Then it was Bob 
who took my place. 


I guess they 
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Not a word of censure. 
blame. 

“Have you boys come home?” was the first 
question we were asked. This was followed by a 
volley from us. ‘‘ Where is Grat?" “ The 
Marshals, where are they?" ‘‘ Has anyone been 
looking for us ? ”’ and the like. 

Yes, the Marshals had been there recently. 
They did not think we had leit the country, and 
were on the watch for Grat as well as for us. 

Bob and I held a hasty conference. We decided 
to stay in the vicinity, get into communication 


Not a word of 


“The plucky little woman saddled her h-rse and rode two hundred and fifty miles across country 
to bring us the informatio». 
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with some of the 
old gang, and also 
Grat, then try one 
or two “ tricks,” 
and, if successful, 
leave the country 
for good. 

“Well, good- 
bye, mother,” 
said Bob, after 
we had finished 
supper. “Tell 
Grat he can find 
us about sixty 
milessouth of here 
at Jim Riley’s. 
Tell him to follow 
after us. Good- 
bye, mother.” 

A quick em- 
brace and we had 
gone. We never 
had been a very 
demons trative 
family, and the 
tears that welled 
up in mother’s 
eyes spoke 
volumes to me 
that she was 
breaking her 
heart. 

“T wish you 
boys would stay 
at home and be 
good,’”’ she whis- 
pered in my ear 
as I gave her a 
big, hearty hug. 
“Won't you?” 

“ Well, mother, 
we will all be good 
pretty soon,” I 
said. 

Riding away, 
we both turned in 
our saddles and 
waved back, The 


brave little 
mother was 
standing in the 
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doorway waving 
toward us, though 
I doubt if she saw us through her tears. That 
was the last time she saw Bob alive, and the 
last time she saw me until she came to cheer 
me in my cell as I lay fighting with death, which 
was trying to claim me for its own. If we were 
fighters, we came of a fighting stock. Never was 
a braver, stronger, truer, or stauncher mother than 
that white-haired little woman who is now in King- 
fisher, proud of the fact that the last stain has been 
wiped out. 

Stopping at Wagoner, in Indian Territory, as 
we came back from the south, Bob saw Miss Moore 
for a few minutes and told her of his intentions. 


"Spurring his horse and whirling around with a wild whoop, he rode straight 


“Well,” she replied, “I will see what I can 
find out about money shipments over this road. 
and meet you at Woodward next week.” 

Bob’s sweetheart was a valuable ally. She was 
a girl of unusual tact and wit and was a loyal 
member of our band. Riding up and down cn 
the railroad from Parsons, in Kansas, to Denison, 
in Texas, she was constantly on the alert for bits 
of information which might prove of value to us. 
She, being a telegraph operator, frequently over- 
heard messages in the depots telling of money 
shipments. She was equipped with an excellent 
education, and frequently interviewed officials of 
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beck to the train, shooting as he went.” 


the raii ¥ 

infonigee Posing as a magazine writer gathering 
Tequently he articles on the Oklahoma country. 
Daltons and th Was regaled with stories of the 
them, the efforts being made to capture 


Finally Miss Mj 


(001 ‘ 
of money re received word that a large 


Toad in the aie to be shipped over the Katy 
at Wagoner. She September. She was then 
Tanch, bmeile we were camped at Riley's 
Plucky little undred and fifty miles away. The 
woman saddled her horse, which Bob 
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had given her, and started on a hazardous cross- 
country ride to bring us the information. Riding 
mostly by night through a country infested by 
Indians and outlaws, she finally arrived at our 
camp with the news. 

After a lengthy deliberation it was decided to 
hold up the train at Lelietta, four miles north of 
Wagoner. Again Bob was the leader. With him 
were George Newcomb, Charles Pierce, Bill Doolin, 
Dick Broadwell, and Bill Powers. Bob had selected 
Bill Doolin to go with him on the engine. Doolin’s 
education was nil, but his bravery was never 
questioned. All he knew was fight. He was the 
kind of man Bob needed, but he had to be kept in 
Testraint, or his quick temper was liable to get all 
of us into trouble. 

As usual, they waited for the train at the station. 
As it stopped the boys came out of their hiding- 
place and took posts close to the engine, but still in 
the shadows. When it pulled out they boarded 
the cab. Revolvers pointed at the crew were 
stronger arguments than words. 

There was some delay in getting the messenger 
to open the door. It was only when Powers sent 
a couple of shots into the door that he decided to 
open rather than take a chance with dynamite, 
which was a bluff. But after that short delay the 
work was fast and quick, and Doolin came out of 
the express car carrying a meal-sack half full of 
money, which to our great surprise and disgust 
Proved to be all silver. 

A few of the more venturesome from the train 
gathered into a little crowd near the baggage-car 
and were taking pot-shots in our direction. 

“‘ Watch me chase them. They make me tired,” 
muttered Bill Powers. 

“Stick where you are ordered,” said Bob, but 
Powers was not to be denied that chance of a little 
excitement. Spurring his horse and whirling around 
with a wild whoop, he rode straight back to the 
train, shooting as he went. 

“T remember distinctly the antics of one stout 
passenger, upon whom the glare of the light from 
the depot fell," said Bob to me afterwards. “ As 
Powers rode toward the train shouting and shooting, 
he became panic-stricken. He dropped his revolver, 
which he had pumped once in our direction, and 
scrambled for the steps of the first coach. 

“The coloured porter had the same general 
idea about the same time. They both struck the 
steps together. There was not room enough for 
two, and the fat man fell backward to the ground. 
Just then the train began to move, and I could see 
him crawling on his hands and knees in the same 
direction as the car was going, as though he was 
trying to race the car. However, he got to his 
feet and managed to swing aboard the last car as it 
passed. He was angrily shaking his fist at us as 
the train proceeded and was swallowed up in the 
darkness.” 

When we came to reckon up we found we had 
about nine thousand four hundred dollars, or about 
one thousand cight hundred and eighty pounds, all 
in silver. 


(Further stirring exploits of the Daltons next month.) 


The Empire’s 
Only Eskimo 
Soldier, 


By LACEY AMY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST PRATER, 
AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Many strange races are to be found fighting under 
the Union Jack to-day, but the British Army 
possesses, or rather it did possess until the other 
month, only a single Eskimo fighting man, John 
Shiwak. In the following narrative the writer tells 
how he met John whilst travelling to Labrador. 
For an Eskimo he proved to be a man of remarkable 
character and of some scholastic attainments, for 
he kept diaries, wrote poetry and books, and was 
a clever artist, photographer, and musician. When 
war broke out John heard the call, became a 
soldier of the King, and died fighting for the flag 
in France. His life-story forms a remarkable 
human document. 


T was in the summer of 1911 that I 
first met John Shiwak. But to have 
met him once was to remember him 
always. Seeking new  out-of-the- 
world places in and around Canada, 

I had picked on the bleak coast of Labrador. 
AtSt John’s. the quaint capital of Newfoundland, 
I boarded a little mail steamer that ran twice a 
month—-seldom more than five times a year— 
“ down ” the semi-settled coast of Newfoundland 
for five hundred miles, and then another five 
hundred far off to the North, into the birthplace 
of the iceberg, alon, the uncharted, barren, 
tugged shores of a country God never intended 
man to live in—Labrador. 

Yet it was a pleasant trip, one to look back 
upon with no shuddering memories, but with a 
dreamy halo of unreality dimming its thousand 
unwonted sights and events, a composite picture 
that frays off round the edges, and centres about 
one lone figure—John Shiwak, the Eskimo. 


John Shiwak, of Labrador, the only Eskimo soldier to lay 
lown his life for the Empire. 


Photo, ly J. Cook. 


We were a motley crowd on board. The 
transient passenger-list convisted of the Woman- 
who-worries and myself, three professional world- 
vagrants who travelled as most people work, a 
mysterious newly-married couple whom none 
knew better at the end than at the beginning. 
And below decks bunked a score of Newfound- 
land fishermen and fish merchants on their way 
to the great cod grounds along the Labrador. 

And there was John. 

I was aware of him first as he sat at the New- 
foundlanders’ table in the dining saloon, never 
uttering a word, watching with both eyes every 
movement at the table of she “ foreigners.” He 
was the nattiest man on board. Evidently he had 
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invested in a new wardrobe in Si. John’s, and 
his muscular, short, straight-standing figure did 
each garment fullest justice. Twice a day he 
appeared in different array—in the mornings 
usually in knickers and sealskin moccasins. 

Not a word did I ever hear him speak to another. 
He would appear on deck for half an hour twice 
a day, lean over the railing where he could 
hear us talk on the after-deck, and disappear 
as silently as he came. I set myself the task of 
intruding on his reticence, of breaking his silence 
In truth it was a task!) Observing him one day 
watching the unloading of salt into the small 
boats that play the part of wharves on the 
labrador coast, I leaned on the railing beside 
him and made some trivial inquiry about the 
scene of the bustle. His reply was three words, 
and then silence. To my second inquiry after 
several minutes the reply was two words. And 
then he turned away. I was almost discouraged. 

Then one night we stopped in the sudden 
darkness that falls in that quarter long after 
ten of an August evening to pick up a missionary 
and his family and household goods. Suddenly 
there broke from the outer darkness the shudder- 
ing howl of a wolf, followed by a chorus of howls. 
I raised myself to listen, peering into the darkness 
of the sea where were only scores of tiny islan‘!s, 
and, beyond, scores of towering icebergs. 

“The Labrador Band,” explained a quiet 
voice beside me, modest to the verge of self- 
depreciation but with a twinkle in it some- 
where. 

“ It was John Shiwak. And the ice was broken. 

The Labrador Band” is the term applicd to 
the howling huskies. most of whom are set down 
on islands during their summer months of use- 
lessness, where they can do no harm and are 
out of the way. 

Far into the morning John and I sat ther: in 
the dirty, deserted bow. as the ship felt its way 
through the islands on its northward crawl. 
By the pitch of the boat we knew when the 
islands ceased to sereen us from the swell out- 
side. Now and then an icy breath registered 
an iceberg somewhere about ; and once a dis- 
turbing crackling far outside, and @ great plunge, 
told of a Greenland monster that had yielded 
at last to the wear of sun and wave. Not a 

ae of life broke the northern silence save 
aber of the captain on the bridge 
Ashe) facts he weird howls of hungry or dis- 
thr ae ney only one stage removed from 
Wolf-life of past generations. And in those 
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eae Hearned much of John Shiwak’s immediate 
history, 


He was a 
a handy. 


hunter in the far interior by winter, 
“man in his district by summer. ‘The 
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past winter had been a good one for him—a 
silver fox-skin, for instance, which he had dis- 
posed of to the Hudson’s Bay Company for 
four hundred and sixty-nine dollars, or just over 
ninety pounds sterling. And on the strength of 
such unusual profits he had gone down to St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, whence all good and 
had things come to Labrador—and whither all 
good and bad things from Labrador go—and 
had plunged himsclf into the one great time of 
tis life. His memory of that two wecks of 
civilization had congealed into a determination 
to repeat the visit cach summer. And I knew 
that the dissipations of a great and strange city 
had had nothing to do with its attractions. 

In his conversation there was the solemnity 
of a man who does much thinking in vast 
silences. Everything was presented to me in 
the vivid succinctness that delights the heart of 
an editor. John’s life had been filled with the 
essentials. So was his comment on life. When 
we parted for our berths I was conscious of a 
series of pictures that lacked mo necessary touch 
of a master hand, but repetition in the stilted 
language and phrasing of civilization was im- 
possible. The wonderful gift of nature was 
John’s, and the marvel of it grew on me through 
the night hours. 

Next morning I smiled at him from our 
table, and when we few wanderers collectea as 
usual on the after-deck, there was John a few 
yards away leaning on the rail. I went to him, 
taking the Woman-who-worries, but after a few 
abic words he took advantage of our 
in some scene on shore to glide away. 
But an hour Jater he was there again, and there- 
after he adopted us as his friends. For the next 
two days we separated only for meals and sleep. 
And on the night of the second day as we swung 
a little into the open to make the Hamilton 
Inlet, a storm arose. And through the storm 
a tiny row-boat bobbed up to us in the moon- 
light, poised for minutes in the flush of a great 
danger as it struggled to reach us without 
crushing against our sides, and then quictly 
dropped aboard us two Moravian mis ionaries. 
And it was John who seemed to know jit what 
to do to make the boarding possilic. ‘The 
missionaries recognized him and rewarded him 
with a smile and thanks, but John appeared 
unmoved. A moment lates he was standing 
beside me in silence, held by the same strange 
affinity that had been working on me. 

Early the next morning we cast anchor far 
within the inlet before Kigolet. And us we 
glided into position John and I were talking. 
In his manner was a greater solemnity than 
ever. I believe now it was the knowledge that 
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in an hour or so his new friend would pass from 
his life. : 

“Can you read?” he inquired. And the 
unusual embarrassment of his manner impressed 
me. Then, “(Can you write?” And when I 
modestly admitted both accomplishments, he 
hesitated. I did not try to draw him out. In 
a moment he explained. “I can, too.” ‘There 
was pride in his tone. I recognized it quickly 
enough to introduce my commendations with 
the proper spirit. “And I write muck,” he 
went on. “I write books.” 

Having received my cue, I succeeded in finding 
out that his “‘ books ” were diaries filled through 
the winter months of his long season in the 
interior. 

“Will you read my books ?”” he asked me, 
anxiously. 

We climbed over the side together and sat 
in the little row-boat that was to take us to 
the Hudson Bay quay. As soon as we landed, 
John led me off, past the white buildings of the 
Company, past several ramshackle huts that 
looked as if a mild wind would make loose 
lumber of them, and stopped before one, a 
shack more solid-looking than the others. He 
paused before entering. It was but one of his 
expressive movements that meant more than 
words. I was not to follow farther; he did 
not wish me to see within. I read into it that 
it was not shame, but a fear that I might not 
understand his methods of life. Inside, a few 
half-hearty words were uttered, and John’s 
voice replied quietly ; and presently he appeared 
with two common exercise books in his hand. 
These he handed to me and together we repaired 
to an ancient Eskimo burying-ground where 
we necd fear no interruption. It would be a 
couple ot hours before the boat would leave. 

But someone shouted. The missionary who 
had boarded our boat two days before wanted 
help to unload his household goods, and John, 
the always ready, suppled the want. And 
that was the last word I had with John Shiwak. 

I seated myself on the steps to the factor’s 
house and opened one of the books. ‘The first 
thing I saw was a crude but marvellously 
lively drawing of a deer. With only a few 
uncommon lines he had set down a deer in full 
flight. Therein were none of the rules of draw- 
ing, but in his untrained way John had accom- 
lished what better-known artists miss.“ This 
is a deer,” underneath, was but the expression 
of first principles. And on the second page 
was a stanza of poetry. Unfortunately, it is 
not at hand, but this dusky son of Nature had 
caught from his mother what he had never 
read in books. ‘There were rhythm and metre 
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and rhyme, and there was unconscious sub- 
mission to something working within. I begun 
to read. 

It was all about his past winter back there 
in a frozen world alone. I read on, until I 
heard shouts from the direction of the pier. 
There are more attractive dangers than being 
marooned on the coast of Labrador, so with 
the diaries I started for the steamer, thinking 
to meet John there. But on the way we passed 
his row-boat returning to the shore with its 
last Joad. I could only shout that I had his 
books ; and his reply was a slow nodding of 
the head; and then a shipping of his oars for 
a brief moment as he turned and watched us 
drift apart. 

I never saw him again. During the six years 
that followed I received from him a half-dozen 
letters a year or less, all there was time for in 
the short two months of navigation along the 
Labrador. I wrote him regularly, sending him 
such luxuries as I thought would please him— 
a camera and supplies, heavy  sweater-coats 
and other comforts, books, writing paper, pen- 
cils, and a dictionary. From him there came 
mementoes of his life—a beautiful fox-skin 
for a rug, with head and claws complete; a 
pair of wooden dolls made entirely by the Eskimo 
and dressed in exact replica of the seal-ski 
suits of the farthest North; a pair of clk-skin 
moccasins ; a pair of seal gloves. It was sign 
ficant of John’s gallantry that most of these 
gifts were specifically for the Woman-who- 
worries. For me he was ever on the look-out 
for a Polar bear-skin, and had planned a tnp 
farther North to get one, when other events 
intervened. 

But, best of all, each summer there came out 
to me his diaries. Diarics have small prospect 
of breaking through my prejudices, but John's 
invariably inaugurated a period of seclusion 
and idleness until I had read to the last word. 
They were wonderful examples of unstilted, 
inspired writing. ‘They started with his hunting 
expedition ‘n the late fall (September, in Labra- 
dor) into the interior by the still open water- 
ways: and through all the succeeding eight 
months, until the threat of breaking ice drove 
him back to civilization with his  fur-laden 
sleigh, they recorded his daily life, not as 4 
barren round of uneventfulness, but as a teeming 
time of throbbing experience. He felt every 
thing, from the leap of a running deer to a sunset, 
from a week's crippling storm to the capture 
of the much-prized silver fox, from the destruc 
tion of his tent by fire to the misfortune ©! 
pilfering mice. And he had the faculty o 
making his reader feel with him, Ina thumb- 
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nail dash he could take one straight into the 
clutches of the silent Arctic. Now and then 
he broke into verse, although in his later diaries 
this disappeared, perhaps under the goad ot 
more careful register. Breathlessly I would 
read of the terrible Arctic storms that fell on 
himall alone, hundreds of miles from the nearest 
human’ being. And the joys and disappoint- 
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when I was coming to Labrador that he might 
take me up the Hamilton River to the Grand 
Falls where Hubbard lost his life. Even in 
his last letter, written from a far distant field, 
he reintroduced our ancient plans. Once he 
informed me in the simplest languaze that he 
had in mind a liveyere, or native irl for his 
future home, and asked me to send her a white 


A fisberman’s family in Labrador. They are seen wearing their best clothes. John Shiwak, our hero, in a new suit which he bought 
at St. Johan's, Newfoundland, is the figure on the extreme right. The hsherman's home is an old boat. 


ments of his traps bore almost equally for the 
moment on the one to whom he was telling his 
story. 

And John had taught himself to read and write 
from the scraps of paper that reach the coast of 
Labrador. 

From his diaries I gathered bits of his life. 
He had left home when only ten years of age 
to carve his own fortune, but his father and 
beloved little sisters were stil! to him his home, 
although he never saw them now. He was 
everyone’s friend. grateful for their kindnesses, 
always ready to help, contemptuous of the lazy 
Indian, whom he hated. In the summer he 
fished, or worked for a Grenfell doctor—all a 
mere fill-up until the hunting season returned. 
But always there was a note o1 incomplete 
existence in his writings, of falling short of his 
ambitions, of something bigger within the range 
of his vision. Even before I waved farewell 
to him that day, I had him in my mind as the 
subject for a sketch, “ John, the Dissatisfied.” 

Throughout his diaries were many gratifying 
teferences to the place I had strangely attained 
in his affections—communings with himself in 
the silent nights of the far North. And cach 
summer his letters almost plaintively inquired 


silk handkerchief with ‘“‘F ” in the corner. John 
was growing up. During his last summer in 
Labrador he was much absorbed in an ambition 
to set up as a Labrador merchant, but he had 
not the money. 

During the first three years of our friendship 
he embarrassed me much by proposing each 
summer to.come out to visit me: and in one 
letter he had almost made up his mind to come 
to me in Canada and throw himself into compe- 
tition for the future with the white man. I 
funked the issue each time. I had n» fear of 
his ability to hold his own in work of brain or 
hand, but the Eskimo in civilization scemed 
too large a responsibility for one man to assume. 
At every landing-place in Labrador was, at 
the time of my visit, a notice threatening with 
a fine of a hundred pounds anyone inducing 
an Eskimo to leave the country. It was a 
result of the dire consequences of the Eskimo 
encampment at the Chicago World's Fair, in 
1893. And I could not rid myself of the solemn 
warning of an Indian chief friend of mine against 
the risk. 

Once a letter arrived from John in rudwinter. 

The familiar handwriting on the outside was 
weirdly unnatural at that season of the yeur, 
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for I knew the Labrador was frozen in impene- 
trable ice. Inside I learned that a courier was 
coming out on snowshoes overland, through 
those hundreds of miles of untracked snow 
wastes of Quebec. I replied immediately. And 
his diary the next summer told of his joy at 
the receipt in midwinter of a letter from his 
friend. A pair of hunters, on their way in to 
their grounds somewhere beyond John, had 
carried his letter from the little village on the 
river and left it in one of his huts. 

During the fall ef 1914 my letters to him were 
going astray. His arrived regularly, always 
bemvaning my negligence. A dozen times I 
wrote on alternate di The summer of 1915 
opened with his diaries and more letters of 
lonesome plaint. Through June and July they 
continued. Nota letter of m ne was he receiving, 
although his reached me as usual. Then one 
day came his despairing effort. On the outside 
he had written in his most careful hand: “ If 
anyone gets this and knows where Mr. Amy is, 
send it to him.” Thereupon I wrote to 
friends in St. John’s to get in touch with John at 
any cost. 

In a couple of his letters he had mentioned 
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his desire to be a soldier, but I had dismissed 
it as one of his ambitions blocked by his race. 
In the one my acquaintances were to forward 
to me he announced that he had enlisted and 
was going to England to train. 

I ask you to consider that. An Eskimo, 
a thousand miles from the nearest newspaper— 
no outside life but the Newfoundland fisherman 
and for only seven or eight weeks of the year, 
no industry but hunting and fishing, eight 
months in the snowbonnd silences of the most 
desolate country on earth! And John Shiwak, 
the swarthy little Eskimo, was going to fight 
for his country whose tangible benefits could 
mean nothing to him! Young men in the heart 
of things cannot read this without blushing— 
surely! Within the little Eskimo was burning 
that which puts conscription, and strikes, and 
shirking beyond the pale. 

In the early spring of rgr5 I came to England, 
Within a week I had found where the Newfound- 
land Regiment was in training. John’s reply to 
my letter is too sacred to publish. There was 
joy in every line of it. “I have nothing to 
write about,” he said, in his simple way. And 
then he proceeded to impress me with a mission 

in life I had scarcely appreciated. 


But he was in Scotland, and [ 
was in London. And travel in 
gland was discouraged. Within 
a very few weeks he was on his 
way to France, full of ardour. 
And just before he went he 


a sent me a picture of himself in 


khaki, on the back the message, 
“ ‘This is for you.” 

Almost every week, and some 
times twice a week, I heard 
from him. He was not liking 
the life. There was something 
about it he did not understand— 
this killing of men week after 
week—and his modesty and 
reticence, I fear, made him a 
prey to more assertive  fellow- 
soldiers. He wrote me that his 
comforts were stolen when he was 
in the line, not complainingly but 
sadly. I sent him duplicates 
which never reached him. I 
wrote to him to appeal to his 
commanding officer. And there- 
after, for months, for some strange 
reason, no letter of mine was 
received by him. His petitions 


A reproduction of a portion of Joho Shiwak’s letter from the Front to the Author. 
Although only an Eskimo, John was a writer of portry, an artist, and a photographer — 


probably the most educated of all Esiimos. 


for news of me drove me to 
measures that put me once more 
in touch with him, Once he 
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THE EMPIRE’S ONLY ESKIMO SOLDIER. 


“The bettabion still arse which was the first to reach the bridee, John ot another. But Joho reached the beight of the little arch 
‘and turned to wave his companions on.” 
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was sick in hospital “ with his neck,” but apart 
from that he was in the lines every time his 
battalion was on duty. And after eleven months 
without leave he suddenly reached Blighty. 

It was characteristic of our merely spiritual 
propinquity that I had left for Devon on a 
holiday trip only two days before his joyful 
announcement arrived, and when his’ wire 
reached me on a Friday night there was no 
train to bring him to me and return him before 
Monday night ; and he was due in Scotland on 
Monday. L hastened back from Devon to catch 
him on his way through to France, but the 
letter he sent me from somewhere in London 
neglected to include Ins address, and I could 
not find him before lus leave was up that night. 

His letter of regret. written trom Folkestone, 
as he waited for the boat to France, is by me. 
“T hope we will meet again somewhere,” he 
said, and I imagined a tone of hopelessness 
rang in it. 

Upon his return to France sorrow came to 
him. He had intuced two other Eskimos to 
jon up with him, but they had not been able 
to stand the life, and were sent home. But 
his real grief was the death in action of his 
hunting mate who had often shared his winters 
in Labrador, a white man. “I am the only 
one left from Labrador,’ he moaned. And the 
longing to get back to his old life pecped out 
from every line. But to my sympathy and an 
effort to brighten him, he repiied: “1 am 
hanging on all right. The only thing to do is 
to stick it till it’s over. 

It is through m’sty ¢ 


es T read his letters of 
those last three months. The duration of the 
war was wearing on him. He had no close 
friends, none to keep warm the link with his 
distant home. In September he lamented: 
“T have had no letters from home since July. 
‘There will be no more now till the ice breaks.” 
And in his last he longed again for the old 
hunting days. Labrador, that had never satisfied 
his ambitions, looked warm and attractive to 
him now. He wondered what the fur would be 


for the coming winter, what his old friends and 
his people were doing, how the Grenfell doctor 
had managed without him. 

T had been sending him books and writing 
and soldiers’ 


paper, small lusuries in’ food 
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comforts. “It is good to know I have two 
friends,” he thanked me. (The other was a 
woman near his training camp in Scotland.) 
“T don’t think a man could be better off.” 

Simple, grateful John! He complained of 
the cold; and I dispatched a warm sweater- 
coat and a pair of wool gloves. 

That was in rid-November. A month later 
an official envelope came to me. Inside was 
my last letter. On its face was the soulles 
stamp, ‘‘ Deceased.” More sympathetic hands 
had added: “* Dead,” ‘‘ Killed,” ** Verified.” 


It was a damp-eved sergeant who told me of 
his end, this native of Labrador, the only E.kir» 
to lay down his life for the Empire. 

“ He was a white man,” he whispered. Would 
that John could have heard it! It happened 
in the Cambrai tank drive. The tanks were 
held up by the canal before Masnicres, and John’s 
company was ordered to rush a narrow brid; 
that had unaccountably been left standing 
John, clfef sniper for the battalion, lately pro 
moted to lance-corporal, the muscular maa 
of the wilds, outpaced his comrades. The 
battalion still argue which was the first to reach 
the bridge, John or another. But John reached 
the height of the little arch and turned to wave 
his companions on. 

It was a deadly corner of the battle front. 
The Germans, gsanted a breathing space by 
the obstacle of the canal, were rallying. Bi 
shells were dropping everywhere, scores ot 
machine-guns were barking across the narrow 
line of protecting water. And just beyond 
the bridge-head. in among the trees, the enemy 
had erected platforms in tiers, bearing machine 
guns. As John’ stood, his helmet awry, bis 
mouth open in shouts of encouragement unheard 
amid the din, the deadly group of guns broke 
loose. ‘That was why the bridge had been 
left. 

The Eskimo swaved, bent a little, then slows 
sank. But even as he lay they saw his hand 
point ahead. And then he lay still. And they 
passed him on the bridge, lying straight and 
peaceful, gone to a better hunting-ground thin 
he had ever anticipated. 

And my thoughts of John Shiwak, the Eskime, 
are that he must he satisfied at last. 
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The Authors of our new serial of adventure and exploration are old favourites with readers of 
“The Wide World Magazine,” since they have already recorded in these pages some of their 


wonderful and awe-inspiring mountaineering exploits. 


Once more they return to their fascinating 


life-work, which to them has become at one and the same time a work of scientific research 


and a pastime. 


During the coming months they will describe how they explored no fewer than 


nineteen hundred square miles of mountain and glacier in the Himalayas, including the conquest 
of the Great Rose, or Siachen, the world’s longest non-Polar glacier—expeditions undertaken for 
the first time by Europeans in rgt1 and 1912, and the important results of which could only 


now, owing to the war, be given to the world. 


Il. 


E now gave our attention to the 
exploration and mapping of the great 

Siachen or Rose Glacier. It is the 
longest non-Polar glacier in the world, 
and very little was known about it. 
It was first seen by Colonel Strachey, 
who, in October, 1848, ascended its tongue for two 
miles. It was thought by him to end in a mountain- 
wall about twenty miles above the end of its 
tongue, and the Indian Survey map gives it that 
length, approximately. In the autumn of 1909 
Dr. T. G. Longstaff ascended the tongue of this 
temarkable glacier from Nubra for about ten miles. 
As a result of his visit, it was decided the glacier 
extended farther north than had been supposed. 

This was all that was known of the great glacier 
until 1911, when, as explained in last month's 
Wipe WorLtp MaGAzINE, we crossed, at the close 
of our summer’s exploring work, to the Siachen, 
and made as much of a reconnaissance of its basin 
as the short days, variable weather, and glacier- 
conditions at the advanced season would admit of. 
Two of its largest affluents were also explored, and 
a peak of near twenty-one thousand feet climbed. 
But the expioration of the Great Kose was as yet 
only begun, and to one of the writers the most 
important sensation of the time passed there in 
lytt, the one that, in spite of hardships and 
obstacles encountered, was ever tightening its grip 
on her soul, was that she might return to it, further 
examine its basin, force a way to and cull the 
secrets of its high sources, and have the glacier 
completely surveyed and its important peaks 
tnangulated. 

This was an ambitious project for a private 
explorer without Government assistance, as one 
was faced with the undeniable fact that the Rose 
was not only the longest and widest in Asia, but 


incomparably more inaccessible from any proper 
base of supplies than any other great Karakoram 
glacier. Those who, like ourselves, have investi- 
gated glaciers such as the Hispar, Baltoro, and 
Chogo Lungma, all of which may be ascended from 
their tongues, will experience the shudder which 
the thought produces of visiting in its entirety a 
forty-six-mile-long glacier with a useless tongue. 
We say “ useless’ for the following reasons: The 
sparsely inhabited Nubra valley, devoid of large 
villages that can supply the needs of an explorer’s 
caravan, winds its wild, uncultivated way north of 
Ladakh to the Rose glacier-tongue. From this 
tongue issuesathe Nubra_ Kiver, which in ever- 
increasing volume from the melting of glaciers 
above bears down upon the valley, cleaving it in 
the centre with its seething torrent. Some three 
or four fordings have to be made, from one side of 
the valley to the other, before the glacier-snout is 
reached, and these, between May and September 
15th, because of the height of the water and the 
numerous quicksands existing in the river-bottom, 
cannot be made by man or beast. Thus has Nature 
rendered the Rose glacier-tongue ‘ useless"? and 
impervious to human approach during the five 
summer months. 

Hence the exploration of the Rose resolves itself 
at once into solving the problem of making a last 
base at Goma, in the Saltoro valley, Haltistan, 
which is separated from the Kose by the nve-mile- 
long Ghyari nala, the thirteen-mile-long, ditt cult 
Bilaphond glacier, the eighteen - thousand - three- 
hundred-and-seventy-feet-high Bilaphond La, and 
the Lolophond glacier descending for seven milcs. 
When this has been done, and the little feat o! 
traversing these intervening stretches performed, 
you are there, and have tapped the Siachen at 
about sixteen thousand fect, where you may next 
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make a new receiv 
ing base for the hun- 
dreds of maunds of 
flour, stores, sheep, 
and wood required 
by a large contingent 
of men for several 
weeks. 

“ No, I won't come 

said one of 
the writers, as she 
sat snowed in her 
tent for two days 
before returning over 
the Bilaphond La in 
September, Iogrt. 
But no sooner had 
she turned her back 
to the Rose and 
reached again the 
top of the pass on 
that brilliant Sep- 
tember 16th, than 
her mountain ego re- 
asserted itself, saying tant pis to the obstacles: 
“ Return you must.” 

Thus April, 1912, again found us at Srinagar. 
Byramji was re-engaged as agent, and dispatched 
at once to Kapalu and Goma, where he was to take 
charge of collecting the large quantity of grain 
required to feed the caravan, of selecting coolies, 
buying sheep, and making gencral arrangements. 
The two writers were jointly in charge of the 
commissariat ; the gentleman acting as photographer 
and glacialist, but the lady was t!:e responsible leader 

“of the expedition, and on her efforts, in a large 
measure, the success or failure of it depended. 

Mr. C. Grant Peterkin, diploma-holder of the 
Royal Geographical Society, accompanied the 
expedition as surveyor; an Indian native planc- 
tabler, Sarjan Singh, acting as his assistant. This 
man rendered very valuable service by his work, 
without which it would not have been possible for 
one person working alone to produce a fairly 
accurate map of the region in a single season. The 
remaining members of the party consisted of two 
orderlies from the Indian Army, who proved very 
useful in leading coplic-caravans to and from the 
Goma base. We also had three Italian guides, 
Cyprien Savoye, Quaizier Simeon, and Key Adolf. 
Chenoz Cesare and Rey Julian, porters of Cour- 
mayeur, were also attached to the expedition. 

We left Srinagar, Kashmir, on June 5th; Mr. 
Peterkin, Sarjan Singh, and Quaizier preceding us 
by two weeks, for Baltistan. Raja Shere Ali Khan, 
the intelligent, charming man who assisted us su 
greatly the previous year, had died in January, and 
been succeeded by his nephew, Nasir Ali Khan, a 
young man who appeared to lack all the tact and 
force of character of his uncle. 

The Resident, Mr. Fraser, had requested the 
Wazir Wazirat at Leh to ask this small Raja, or, 
more accurately, Jagadir, as far as was in his 
power, to procure enough coolies and grain for the 
work on the glaciers. This the Raja told us he had 
done, and perhaps he had, although we never saw 


again,” 
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A crest of snow-covered peaks in the Karakoram, Those on the extreme left are known as Peaks Thirty. 


much evidence of this assistance, and, from what 
we later learned, his power to move the inhabitants 
of the S .Itoro valley co visit the Ruse was practically 
nil, However, he gave us our old headman, the 
hardy, good-natured little Wizir Abdul Karim, 

‘ho hung to our camp from start to finish, always 
working in our interest, trying his best to lead the 
coolies and prevent them absconding in batches, 
which at times they elected to lo. 

Dr. Longsta= had this same man on his short 
visit to the Rose glacier, and gave him a chit of 
hig’ est praise. He was certainly the best of the 
Kapalu Court retainers with whom we had to do, 
the others being most egregious rascals, and when 
not handling coolies for weeks on glaciers was 
capable of fair work. But after two weeks on the 
Rose, both the Kondus and Saltoro men under his 
leadership regarded his presence with as much 
interest as they might that of the harmless little 
denizen of that glacier—the mouse-hare. Dr. 
Longstaff, in 1909, assisted by the former Raja, 
had, because of his short stay on the Rose and the 
limited number required, no trouble in retaining 
coolies. In 1911, ordered by the same Raja, the 
Saltoro zemindars were willing enough to retum to 
the Rose, because they supposed our sojourn would 
be short. 

When they saw the amount of grain collected at 
Goma, they remarked scornfully to the agent that 
there was small need for all that flour, which would 
not be used, as the Sahibs, meaning Dr. Longstatl 
and party, remained only one day on the Siachen, 
and surely a Memsahib would not stay longer. In 
1912 Byramji found on his arrival at Goma that 
the coolies were perturbed at our return, and st 
the prospect of a still longer sojourn than the 
previous one of three weeks on the Rose. The 
mullahs, or priests, of the valley had been doing 4 
lucrative business in exhorting the gods and pre 
paring amulets, tor which they were paid by the 
coolies. A.ter our arrival we noticed the odd little 
tawiz, or magic amulets, hanging by bits of cord 
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five and Thirty-six, while on the extreme right is Tawiz Peak. The ice at left descends to Bilaphond Glacier, at right to Lolophond. 


from the coolies’ necks. They were said to contain 
Petitions to the gods to bring storms or other 
calamities that might limit our stay in the snows 
and force us to return and leave the Saltoro valley. 
This the mullahs told the agent were the facts, and 
they doubtless spoke the truth. 

The Baltis, being Mohammedans, might not be 
supposed, like the Hindus, to worship deities, but 
from what one observes and hears of their habits, 
the ignorant rurals of the mountain districts when 
in difficulty appeal to their so-called gods. These 
may possibly be regarded as intermediaries, or be 
appealed to in the same way as the people of Roman 
Catholic countries address petitions to special patron 
saints. Whatever the more erudite mullahs may 
mow of the tenets of the Prophet, or however 
much they may bow in the direction of M it in 
Ro way inter.eres with their exercise of priestcra.t 
in fostering belief in the power of magic and gods 
in the simple minds of the villagers. 

After three weeks, the weather-god having shown 
himself to be decidedly on our side, many Salturo 
men disappeared, hiding in the hills behind their 
villages, as they found the éawiz-amulets had not 
exerted the power expected of them. Cvvlies from 
the Hushe and Kondus nalas were then requisitioned 
by Byramji to take their places. Some twenty-eight 
of the Sultoro coolies, however, remained taithiul 
and stayed on to the close of the expedition, some 
of these being grey-haired and old, as natives go. 
An amusing remark from one of the recalcitrants 
was that probably we ate too much bacon, which 
neutralized the effect of the magic contained in the 
amulets. These experiences, however disagreeable 
to us, brought to light some ot the iancitul super- 
stitions which pervade the minds ot the Kapalu 
district Baltis, and show that faith in the power 
of magic is as strong to-day among the semi- 
barbarous natives of India as it was centuries ago. 

At Goma, the last village of the Saltoro valley, 
we took on a zemindar, named Mullah Halim, as 


Brain-basha, who we understood was ‘a very fine 
Vol xli—15, 


fellow.” Our agent found him in jail, and as nothing 
could be learned in his disfavour, we requested the 
authorities to give him leave of absence tor eight 
weeks, after which time we agreed to return him 
to answer the charges against him. Our request 
was complied with, and he entered our service, his 
duties being to escort coolies carrying grain to and 
from the Rose glacier. Six weeks later, in order to 
put an end to the delivery to us of nearly empty 
grain-sacks, and the prolonged detention on the 
wrong side of the Bilaphond La of squads of coolies, 
and to prevent the breaking up at a critical moment 
of the expedition, we were obliged to curtail our 
visit to the lower Rose glacier, return to where 
Halim had arrived with an overdue caravan, and 
send him forthwith under escort to Goma, where 
he was dismissed from service. On one occasion, 
when flour for the cuvlies was at a low ebb, and 
our caravan on the Rose was stalled, threatened by 
famine, this native paragon sat feasting with the 
coolies in his charge for seven days on the Bilaphond 
glacier, burning out our scanty, treasured supply 
of wood, and busy in forwarding back to his home 
for sale numerous sacks of grain paid for by us 
which was sorely needed by the expedition. 

Two days at the end of June were passed at 
Goma arranging for the main caravan that was to 
accompany us. We had arranged before this with 
Byramji to send a large quantity of wood to Naram, 
six miles up the Bilaphond glacier, and to Ali 
Bransa, two hours below the pass, as it was easier 
to take wood from Bultistan over the Bilaphond La 
than to send down the Siachen for it. On July 2nd, 
with sixty coolics and twenty sheep, we lett to 
ascend the Ghyari nala, which runs nearly north 
by east from the Sultoro valley to the tongue of the 
Bilaphond glacier. This number of coolies was not 
sufficient to carry the necessary load even for two 
weeks, but a start had to be made, and Byramji 
promised to secure forty more tu tollow the next 
day with the remainder. 

At the toot of the Bilaphond snout, at about 
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Our Authoress being carried across a river near the centre of 
the Rose Glacier. 


twelve thousand five hundred feet, a grassy maidan 
shaded by small willows was found for camp. This 
was the last place where trees were seen, until the 
Kondus valley was reached at the end of August. 
The five-mile-long Ghyari nala, said by tradition to 
have been formerly densely populated to the end 
of the glacier, is now deserted, and used only by 
goat-herds, who pasture their live stock there in 
July and August. 

The Bilaphond glacier was first ascended for six 
miles by Vigne in 1835, and again in 1909 by Dr. 
Longstaff, Dr. Neve, and Mr. 
Slingsby on a search for the ‘ Sal- 
toro Pass.” Judging from the ap- 
pearance of its snout in both 1911 
and 1912, it may be said to be 
advancing slightly. For the first 
seven miles this glacier is a most 
tiresome one to negotiate from the 
condition of its jumble of huge, 
rickety moraines, which extend 
trom side to side of its boundary 
walls. Even the large boulders, in 
spite of their size, are seldom 
firmly placed, and topple about 
when stepped upon, This ‘‘ moraine 
hopping,” aptly so called by Colonel 
the Hon. C. G. Bruce, is not a 
rapid process, and a mile an hour 
may be called fairly good time for 
a laden caravan. At Naram, four- 
teen thousand seven hundred feet 
six miles up the glacier, where the 
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terraces with stone retaining walls on the grass 
and rock-covered mountain-slope. 

About a mile above Naram the wearisome 
moraines were shaken off, and the ascent by ice- 
bands running between median moraines is fairly 
easy to below Ali Bransa. The scenery is wild, 
grand snow and rock-peaks forming precipitous 
barriers to both sides of the glacier. One huge 
granite monolith, where no snow can lodge, juts 
up two thousand feet from the middle of the ice 
with impressive effect. Fine specimens otf glacier- 
tables are strewn a!! about the ice, adding weird 
charms to the icy scene. 

In 1911 we had no trouble in finding Ali Bransa, 
the last camping station before the pass, but this 
season a heavy snowstorm overtook us, and it was 
difficult to spot the small moraine-ridge where it 
is situated, this being above an ascending area of 
wide, dangerous crevasses, which are not easy to 
handle in the blinding snow. It is at about seven- 
teen thousand feet, and is separated sutticiently 
from the high border-clitis to be safe from falling 
stones. In 1911 eight native stone-shelters were 
found here, which showed no signs of fires or recent 
usage, and may have been standing in this pro- 
tected country for a century or more. Dr. Longstatfi 
does not appear to have actually visited this place, 
although he was told of the huts, and there is no 
account of any European having camped there 
before us. Our own coolies, however much they 
have known of its existence, were quite unable to 
pilot us to it, so that we and the guides had to find 
the way ourselves. The native shelters have been 
greatly demolished by the different parties of our 
expeditions, which constantly bivouacked here on 
their way to and from the Rose glacier with 
supplies. 

For several reasons it clings to our memory as 
the most gruesome camp of our Rose glacier 
experiences, and, when we finally left it to cross 
to the Rose, our minds were made up never to 
return thither could we find another road back. 


large east and west affluents enter, 
we made two substantial tent- 


The explorers’ camp oa the edge of the Bilaphood Glacier, seventeen thousand feet 


above sealevel, 
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Coming directly from grass the altitude is felt and 
the cold also, particularly if one is kept up at night 
knocking snow off one’s tent. Our plan had been 
to push on, if possible, the next day to the pass, 
but in Himalaya one must be prepared, alter 
sixteen thousand feet, not to carry out one’s inten- 
tions with undue speed. The snowstorm in which 
we camped lasted sixteen hours, so the following 
moming we passed in freeing the tents of their 
snow-burden and digging out paths, a wholesome, 
but not inspiring, 
occupation. The 
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was in excellent condition, and all appeared plain 
sailing, a.ter a short consultation with Savoye, the 
leader of the expedition gave him the order to go 
ahead with the second guide, Rey, cross the pass, 
and continue north to look up a route to the peak 
we wished to climb, rejuining us on the far side of 
the pass. They accordingly left, taking one rope 
with them. Guide Quaizier and Chenoz remained 

with us. 
As we moved upward it was suggested that 
Chenoz and the 


weather also had 
to settle itself. 
The expected 
supply - caravan, 
without which no 
move could be 
made, did not, 
in the circum- 
stances, put in 
an appearance. 
Owing to the 
rapid and severe 
change in two 
and a half days 
from a shade 
temperature of 
eighty-five de- 
tees to sixteen, 
and the rarefied 
air suddenly en- 


leader should be 
photographed on 
some ice - hum- 
mocks a short 
distance away 
from the line of 
march, for the 
purpose of show- 
ing the nature of 
the route to the 
col. Before cross- 
ing to this spot 
the leader con- 
sulted the guide 
as to the advisa- 
bility of roping. 
He laughed at 
the idea, declar- 
) ing the surface 
}| to be solid and 


countered, 
Chenoz, the 
specialbag-porter 
of the lady member of the expedition, and the Pathan 
camp-servant became incapacitated. In fact, all felt 
More or less the change trom normal to abnormal 
conditions. When the sun finally shone again, the 
heat was intense during the day. A black-bulb 
thermometer-reading gave one hundred and ninety- 
seven degrees at noon. 

Thus two days passed. The weather became 
gloriously fair, and the mind of the leader of the 
expedition was buzzing with thoughts of a tall 
snow-peak west of the pass, which she had been 
waiting a year to climb. At last, Savoye and Rey, 
who were ever watching the glacier below, sighted 
the belated caravan toiling upward. At dark it 
appeared, the coolies groaning and pointing to 
their hands and feet, but in reality not half so 
badly off as they professed to be. 

The next morning at dawn, as the beautiful 
Steel-mauve tones were transformed into deep 
fine weather, Himalayan blue, camp was called, 
and soon tents were struck and the caravan of 
Mnety men was moving to the music of crunching 
snow. The Pathan servant, feigning a relapse, 
was sent valleywards. But the porter Chenoz 
answered merrily that he was quite cured now and 
teady for anything. In.view of what happened 
one hour later, we often recall how we stood there 
that sparkling morning looking with joyous antici- 
Pation towards the sunlit pass, unconscious of 
approaching tragedy. 

Abuut an hour after leaving camp, as the snow 


free from cre- 
Lam photograph taken of the perter Chenoz on the Bilephond Glacier before bis die asses. As the 
appearance into a crevasse—a tragedy that cast a gloom upon the whole expedition. leader wished 


to take the re- 
maining rope, Chenoz threw it over his back 
towards her bag. When the photo had been taken, 
Chenoz started off in a direction above the hum- 
mocks to join the caravan, which was moving 
higher up the line. Supposing the track to be quite 
saie, as it had been, and leaving the matter of test- 
ing the ice in front to the porter, which one fals 
into the habit of doing, the leader walked quickly 
after him, hardly glancing at the ice-surface. Her 
consternation may be imagined when she saw him 
suddenly, without uttering a word, disappear into 
an ice-depth a step in front of her. 

Fortunately for the leader, she held up, and did 
not take the step that would also have precipitated 
her into the gaping chasm. She stood paralyzed 
for two or three seconds, gazing distractedly at the 
uncanny hole at her feet, surrounded by the radiant, 
sunlit peaks and glacier expanse, which had just 
drawn her companion so ruthlessly into its blue 
death-chamber, powerless to help in any way. All 
this was visualized within two seconds, and then 
she turned and called backward to the athers. 
Her husband and the guide, seeing her standing 
alone, and realizing at a glance what had happened, 
started at once towards the spot, followed by the 
servants and coolies tearing along behind; but it 
was of no use, as the leader appreciated while 
standing guard by the silent chasm, for Chenoz had 
taken the remaining rope with him into the grue- 
some abyss, and the other was with the guides on 
the other side of the pass. 
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The guide Quaizier ap- 
proachedtheaperturefrom 
the upper side, which was 
solid, and leaning over 
called to Chenoz, who, 
answering faintly as from 
a far distance, said he 
was alive and could wait 
for help. Quaizier then 
with three coolics left to 
cross the pass, find the 
guides, and bring them 
with the rope to the scene 
of the horror. The coolies 
sat in long lines, and, for 
the first time in their 
lives, in solemn silence, 
while we and the servants 
unpacked boxes and got 
ready blankets and stimu- 
lants for use, should 
Chenoz be taken ont alive. 

Still, as we saw the four 
men, held in the grip of 
the oxygenless air, toil 
higher towards the col, 
our preparations were 
made with a feeling that 
it was labour in vain, for 
it was certain that Chenoz 
would remain at least another hour in his icy tomb. 
Could even he, endowed with great strength and 
youth, withstand the cruel test 2? We doubted it. 

At last Quaizier was scen hurrying back from 
the pass, followed by the cvolies, and soon Savoye 
and Rey arrived on the summit, and began their 
breathless descent in the deep snow, for it was near 
i a.m., and the sun’s rays had turned the crisp 
surface into a toilsome snow-souffié. On their 
arrival the rope was quickly tied about Rey, the 
smallest guide, : 
and, bearing 
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another, which was now 
lowered. Then, on Lis 
giving the signal, the men 
above began to pull. For- 
tunately,there was enough 
space in the crevasse to 
permit of these maneu- 
vres. Rey first appeared 
on the surace, and a 
moment later, atter slow, 
hard hauling, the limp 
form of Chenoz rose above 
the ice-mouth, and was 
received by his brother 
guides’ sheltering ams, 
and unroped. 

It appeared that he 
had first crashed on to an 
upper ice-shelf, landing, 
probably, on his back, 
and had then fallen from 
this still farther tu the 
crevasse-bottom, a dis- 
tance in all ot eighty 
jeet. He was periectly 
conscious, although un- 
able to stand, and suffer- 
ing intensely from shock 
andcold. His hands were 
blue, and there was no 
pulse at the wrists nor sensation below the elbows. 
Stimulants were administered ; he was wrapped in 
blankets, massaged, and soon after carried by the 
coolies down to Ali Bransa, where camp was again 
pitched. There, on careful examination, no bones 
were found broken, nor could any sign of internal 
injury be discovered. Under the warming influence 
of the sun he largely recovered his bodily tempera- 
ture and sensation in his hands, but he remained 
pulseless at the wrists, His heart's action was feeble, 
and he suffered 


stimulants, he 
-was lowered 
through the aper- 
ture, the other 
two guides with 
six natives hold- 
ing the loose 
end, prepared to 
lengthen or 
shortenit as Rey 
might direct. It 
was fully ten 
minutes — before 
any sound came 
trom the subter- 
ranean ice- 
depths. After 
giving cognac to 
the half-con- 
scious Chenoz, 
Rey made him 
fast to one rope, 


considerable pain 
in the lower part 
of his back. At 
six o'clock he 
sank into a quiet 
sleep. At_ nine 
he awoke and 
asked tor water, 
drank a little, 
and immediately 
slept again, alas! 
his last sleep. 
At ten o'clock 
Savoye, on at- 
tempting to 
arousehim, found 
he was dead, 
which heartrend- 
ing news he 
brought immedi- 
atelyto our tents. 

That night at 


and attached 
himself to 


A.ter being brought to th fi th Sf 
wilh istepolen and blaokels eel eoreed dere ee oA Bee ase 


unlucky Ali 
Bransa was # 
ghastly one. We 
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were overcome by grief, yet action was imperative. 
We sat up into the small hours talking matters over 
with Savoye in a temperature of sixteen degrees. The 


only course possible was decided on 
during this awesome vigil. At day- 
light the guides and coolies were to 
bear Chenoz’s body down to the 
first grass at Naram and bury it, 
while we were to remain at the 
camp of mourning to guard the 
supplies and belongings of the 
expedition. Accordingly, as the 
sun gilded the glacier the next 
morning, we watched twelve coolies 
bear away the body of Chenoz, 
followed by the sorrowing guides, 
a strange contrast to the scene otf 
twenty-four hours previous, when 
Chenoz and the leader of the 
expedition stood gaily talking 
about ascending to the col. 

On the second day the guides 
returned, and, while heartbroken, 
all appreciated that the work of the 
expedition must be carried on at 
once. Chenoz’s place as the leader 
of the expedition’s particular porter 
was taken by Rey Adolf, who filled 
it most conscientiously. 

During this second detention at 
Ali Bransa news was brought of 
the death of a coolie in Mr. 
Peterkin’s caravan on the Rose 
glacier. The day before we finally 


left Ali Bransa the Sepoy, Gulab Khan, arrived 
with thirty more wood and flour carriers, for 
which we were thankful, as we ielt sure that 


when the report 


Mrs. Bullock Workman reading a ladies’ 
journal on Silver Throne Plateau, twenty- 
‘one thousand feet above sea-level, 


throughout Europe and America. 
carried the news of a Sahib's death to Skardo, which 
had been passed on to him by various other natives, 
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The coolie who 


did not know what Sahib was killed 
or how, and thus the report of the 
death first of one of the writers of 
these lines and then of the other 
made the rounds of the Press. 

On July rith we again, and for 
the last time, left Ali Bransa. The 
weather was glorious when for the 
third time in eleven months we 
arrived on the summit of the Bila- 
phond La, eighteen thousand three 
hundred and seventy feet above 
sea-level. We would here refer to 
the term “ Saltoro Pass,’ a pass 
which Sir Francis Younghusband 
sought for from Chinese Turkestan, 
many miles north, and which Dr. 
Longstaff claims to have found 
when he stood on the Bilaphond 
La. In our opinion this pass, if 
it exists, is still undiscovered. 

The salient object of interest 
from the Ali Bransa pass is the 
distant Rose glacier seen flowing 
south-eastward past the entrance 
of the large glacier which descends 
from the Bilaphond La and which 
we have named Lolophond. The 
question of names for the various 
affluents became a serious one, for 
unlike the Baltoro, Biafo, and 


Hispar glaciers, whose lower affluents are well known 
to natives, the Rose from its inaccessibility has not 
been visited by them, and no native names have 


existed for any of 


of the two deaths 
in the expedition 
spread through 
the valleys, it 
would for a time 
be wellnigh 
impossible to im- 
press new coolies 
into service at 
Goma. Asa 
matter of fact, 
a number of 
the surveyor's 
coolies, on being 
sent to Goma for 
supplies after the 
death of their 
comrade, never 
appeared again 
on the Rose. 
Unbeknown to 
us until our re- 


<3 its tributaries. 
4 We have, per- 
haps, erred on 

the side of giving 
too few names, 
but we have stu- 
diously avoided 
on our map 
naming any of 
theaffluentsafter 
members of the 
expedition, as 
has been done on 
one large Kara- 
koram _ glacier, 
and have chosen 
rather to connect 
their nomencla- 
ture with that 

of the peaks 

} dominating their 
sources, or to 


turn to the val- 
leys, weeks later, 
most garbled’ re- 


Ports of these accidents were carried by natives 


to Skardi, and thence by wire 


Explorers and their guides on Bilaphond La, over eighteen thousand feet above sea-level. 
Tawiz Peak is seen in the background to the right. 


to Simla and 
(To be continued.) 


name them after 
the sources 
themselves, a 


method which we think will stand the test of time 
better than that ot personal nomenclature. 
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A Nightmare V oyage. 


By JOHN G. ROWE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. M. PADDAY, R.O.L 


The thrilling tale of a fearless skipper’s battle with fire, mutiny, and storm. 


The dogged 


determination of the men of the mercantile marine in face of terrible odds is proverbial. but 
seldom has a captain been called upon to carry on such a prolonged struggle against almost 
every conceivable danger. 


HN October 25th, 1905, the American 
barque Challenger \cft Port Town- 
send for Japan. She was in 
command of Captain Pedersen, 
and was laden with a cargo of 
fertilizer. ‘The captain’s wife and three children 
shipped as passengers. Asa rule, sailors like to 
have children aboard, they think the youngsters 
bring good luck ; but in this instance, at least, 
the belief was not justified, for not only did 
the captain ultimately lose his ship—though 
through no fault of his own—but was called 
upon to carry on a long and bitter struggle 
against storm, fire, and a mutinous crew. 

All went well till the early days of November, 
when exceedingly dirty weather was encountered 
—a succession of fearful storms that sorely 
tried the ship and everyone on board. Hardly 
had they fought one hurricane when another 
would burst upon them, often with dramatic 
suddenness. It was weary work, but Captain 
Pedersen had little fear that his ship would not 
come safely through. She was in every respect 
thoroughly seaworthy, and he knew from past 
experience what she could do. So things 
continued until the morning of December 6th, 
when one of the crew reported that there was 
a strong smell of smoke in the main hold. 

Captain Pedersen at once ordered the hatch 
to be cautiously removed. He then went 
forward to investigate the matter. and was 
nearly suffocated by the smoke and fumes that 
poured forth from the hold. ‘The discovery 
was anything but encouraging. 

“The cargo’s on fire, right enough,” he ad- 
mitted, to one of his officers. ‘ Without a 
doubt the weather we've had has su tossed the 
fertilizer about that it has set up spontaneous 
combustion.” 

Prompt measures were at once taken with 
the hope of stifling the fire that had started. 
Men were set to work pumping water into the 
hold, and every opening was closed su as to 


exclude all air and draught. Still, however, 
the fire raged, and it was soon clear that it had a 
strong grip upon the cargo. Despite the flow 
of water the flames gained steadily, but the 
captain refused to adm:t defeat and bravely 
continued the battle. 

Day and night the crew toiled, fighting the 
fire in the hold and working the ship throuzh 
the heavy gules and high seas that still prevailed. 
After several days and nights of hereculean 
efforts, however, the captain realized the apparent 
hopelessness of the struggle with the burniny 
cargo, and, crowding on every inch of canvas 
he dared, headed the ship at her best pace 
for the nearest port. Unfortunately, the gale 
increased in fury and carried away several of 
the sails. So strong was the wind that the 
tarpaulin coverings which had been fastened 
over the hatches were ripped away as if they 
had been tissue-paper. 

Another terrible week went by, and as ill- 
luck would have it, the rough weather continued. 
The hurricane winds tore the sails to ribbons 
as fast as they were set, and great seas, striking 
the struggling ship, shook her from stem to 
stern, Under the guidance of the captain the 
crew toiled heroically—one moment  fishtiny 
the flames, the next the waves and winds. 
To make matters worse flames burst out in 
fresh plac and these new outbursts had to 
be promptly grappled with. 

The men were unable to obtain any proper 
rest. ‘They snatched a few hours’ sleep when 
Nature could stand no more, and then a long 
spell of duty ensued. The captain was forced 
to keep them hard at it, battling with fire and 
winds. ‘The men did their best for another 
interminable week—the third since the discovery 
of the fire—and then, weary of the struggle, 
and believing fate was against them, they lost 
heart, and two or three of the more discontented 
amongst them induced the others to revolt. 
It was simply useless, they argued, going on 


day after day and week after week against such 
odds. They talked it over and decided that 
only by their refusal to work the ship could the 
captain be induced to abandon her. 

Thus, on the twenty-second day after the 
disaster, some seven men of one of the watches 
refused to come on deck and take up their 
duties when called. The storm and the fire 
were still as bad as ever, and every man’s help 
was sorely needed. 

This was mutiny, of course, and a most serious 
offence. The man to decide whether the ship 
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Slipping a revolver into his pocket he went 
on deck, strode forward, and made his way to 
the forecastle. He knew the men were in no 
mood to listen to reason and that it would be 
futile to argue with them. 

“Now, then,” he shouted, as he reached the 
men’s quarters, “‘on de k with you. Everyone 
of you on deck this instant !” 


“*Hold up your hands, you!’ he shouted to the nearest man.” 


was to be abandoned or not was the captain, 
not a few sullen and sulky seamen. Captain 
Pedersen was responsible for the ship and the 
lives of his men, and he knew better than they 
the prospects of their reaching port, and could 
be relied upon to do what was right. 

“What’s that?” he roared, when he heard 
the news, ‘‘ they won’t come on deck, won't 
they! We'll soon see about that.” Captain 
Pedersen, though a humane man, and one who 
showed every consideration for his men, was 
a great believer in discipline and frightened of 
nothing. He had had plenty of experience in 
handling refractory sailormen. 


Not a man stirred; they mercly looked up 
sullenly at the captain. 

“We've all had enough of it,” said their 
spokesman. ‘“‘ We don’t go on deck, not one 
of us, except to get the boats out. The ship's 
doomed.” 

‘All right, then,” said the captain. “ You 
go into irons, every man-jack of you.” 

Some looked sulky, others grinned at the 
threat, but not one of them attempted to move, 

Quitting the forecastle without another word, 
the captain marched back aft and routed out 
enough handcuffs for all the mutincers. He 
returned with these dangling and jingling from 
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his left hand, and his revolver, at full cock, 
firmly gripped in his right. He did not call 
on either of his mates or any of the watch on 
deck to assist him or even to stand by. In fact, 
he never consulted them in the matter at all. 
Alone, as before, he re-entered the forecastle. 

“Hold up your hands, you!” he shouted 
to the nearest man. The one addressed looked 
dumbfounded, and stared in amazement, for 
the captain’s bold action took him completely 
by surprise. Reluctantly, but unhesitatingly, he 
obeyed, and Captain Pedersen clasped the 
manacles upon his wrists. e 

“Now you!” he said, sternly, as he turned 
to the next man. 

Either awed by his display of authority and 
his masterly manner, backed up as these were 
by the displayed rev oly er, or else too exhausted 
and dejected to make any show of resistance, 
every man in the watch “‘tamely submitted to 
being handcuffed. Single-handed the skipper 
had. bearded the mutinous band in their own 
den and overpowered them. It was a masterly 
stroke and undoubtedly prevented the trouble 
from spreading. % 

“Now you'll all stop here,” said Pedersen, 
“until I think fit té release you.” Without 
another word he locked the door, and quitting 
the forecastle, told the men on deck that they 
would have to do double duty. One of them 
turned upon him with a curse; the others 
looked very threatening. 

“Men, it’s double duty,” said the captain, 
quietly, “‘ and there’s to be no nonsense.” With 
that he hastened to the poop. 

Cowed by his determined attitude, the men 
on deck silently continued at their work. ‘The 
howling gale still buffeted the labouring barque, 
while the smoke rolled up ever more thickly 
through the hatchways and the crannies of the 
deck, in spite of the crew’s desperate pumping. 

Presently there came a frantic knocking on 
the inside of the forecastle hatch, and muffled 
voices were heard. ‘The captain went forward 
again. 

“Now, then.” he demanded, sharply, “ what 
are you making that noise about in there ? ” 

“The smoke’s coming into the forecastle,” 
shouted one of the prisoners. ‘‘ We'll all be 
suffocated. Let us out.” 

“You'll stay where you are,” replicd the 
captain, calmly. “‘ You wouldn't come out 
when I wanted you to, so now you can stop 
there.” 

A long silence followed, broken by the noises 
of the storm and the hoarse orders of the captain 
and the mates as they kept the seamen still 
on deck hard at work. Then, after some hours, 
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there came renewed knockings and calls within 
the forecastle. 

“ Let us out,” pleaded the mutineers. * before 
we are all suffocated. We shall all be dead 
men if we remain in here much longer.” 

The mutineers’ calls for mercy were punc- 
tuated with much coughing, and it was clear 
that some of them were in a bad way. 

“ Will you work if I release you?” asked the 
captain, 

“ Yes, yes, 
“Let us out, 
want.” 

On that Captain Pedersen unlocked the door, 
and the discomfited crowd came stumbling 
forth, rubbing their streaming, smarting cves 
and coughing and panting for breath. ‘the 
skipper hurricdly went the round of them agu'n, 
unlocking the irons of each in turn. As he 
rcleased them he sternly ordered them forward 
to work the ship or assist at the pumps. 

In a few hours now the captain expected to 
sight the coast of Japan. He was striving 
might and main to get his burning ship to psrt 
in time to save her. For nearly a month he 
had fought a stern battle against almost over- 
whelming odds. With the exception of occa- 
sional snatches of sleep, when tired nature 
refused to go on any longer, the whole of that 
period had becn spent on deck directing his men. 
A little more effort, and he believed he would 
yet pull through. 

It was with heartfelt relief that Pedersen 
at last sighted the coast of Japan. Then he 
gazed at the great volume of smoke pouring from 
the main hatch like a volcano, in spite uf every 
effort to smother it. Suddenly, while the captain 
watched, he saw a flame mingle with the smoke, 
and there were ominous crackling noises down 
below. Fresh streams of water were quickly 
directed upon the flames, and once again they 
subsided, leaving thick clouds of smoke that 
almost blinded the weary men working on the 
dec 

The captain scanned the coast with his glasses 
and then consulted his chart. With luck he 
would make port and snatch the ship from the 
flames. Every inch of canvas that could be 
set was brought into use, and rapidly the land 
drew nearer and nearer. To reach the nearest 
haven the Challenger had to enter a narrow 
channel. As the fates would have it. at this 


”” was the eager chorus from within. 
sir, and we'll do anything yuu 


juncture the wind, hitherto favourable, suddenly 
became contrary, but the men toiled with a will. 
buoyed up by the thought that a few hours 
more 


would see the end of their nizhtmare 
vage. Just as the ship was about to enter 
the channel, however, she encountered a stro 
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“Meanwhile the crew took to the boats, in the first of which they placed the captain's wife and her three children. 
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head-wind. This rapidly grew in violence, 
and the falling glass heralded the approach 
of a typhoon, so common in these latitudes. 

At all costs the sorely-tried vessel must 
reach a haven of some sort before that threat- 
ened typhoon burst ; she was in no condition 
to face more trouble. Still, however, the wind 
rose inexorably, and when the Challenger went 
about from one tack to another, the gale fanned 
the fire within her hull like a giant’s bellows. 
Thus stimulated, the flames leaped and roared 
until they were surging up almost as high as 
the mainyard, presenting a magnificent but 
awe-inspiring spectacle as the barq-e plunged 
on through the storm. Very soon the ship 
was a mass of flames, and the men were forced 
to leave the pumps. They could do no more. 
Many of them were badly scorched through 
being caught by the flames and burning fragments 
as they were blown this way and that by the 
strong winds. In a very short time, it was 
obvious, the Challenger would be ablaze from 
stem to stern. 

Still the gallant and indomitable skipper 
refused to acknowledge defeat. He decided 
to beach the vessel, hoping to save her in that 
way, and headed for the nearest shore. But 
the flames had now obtained such a grip upon 
the ship that even this course was soon seen 
to he out of the question, for if she ran aground 


. broken up. 
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she would only burn to the water’s edge. Then 
another idea occurred to this stubborn fighter 
of a captain, and he decided to put it into instant 
execution. 

“We'll scuttle the ship in shoal water, and 
then refloat her later,” he told the first officer. 
At his command the carpenter went below 
and bored several holes in the vessel’s hull, 
and gradually the Challenger, now buring 
fiercely, began to sink. 

Meanwhile the crew took to the boats, in the 
first of which they placed the captain’s wife 
and her three children. Captain Pedersen 
himself was the last to leave the sinking ship. 
As she plunged beneath the waves, and the 
raging flames were extinguished with a sudden 
spluttering hiss, the threatened typhoon burst 
upon them in full fury. In a few minutes 
it was blowing a perfect hurricane, and the sea 
was inatumult. In spite of this, however, the 
three boats got safely to shore, and not a life 
was lost. But the typhoon completed the havoc 
of the fire, for the sunken barque was destroyed ; 
next morning she was found to have completely 
Captain Pedersen had put up a 
brave and heroic fight, but luck and the ele- 
ments were against him. He had _ storms, 
wind, fire, and mutiny, and then, just when 
victory was in sight, his vessel had been snatched 
from him by the typhoon. 


A NECKLET OF DOGS’ 
TEETH. 


“T seEND you herewith,” writes a WIDE WorLD Maca- 
ZINE reader, “a photograph of a chief's daughter wearing 
wnecklet made of dogs’ teeth. Dogs’ teeth are the Papuans” 
gold, the most valuable of ‘coins? in’ their estimation. 
They purchase weapons, cattle, grain, and the crude 
household utensils with dogs’ teeth. Only the four canine 
teeth, however, are of any value, all the others being 
worthless. These quaint coins are threaded on fibres, 
and when a wealthy Papuan goes trading he brings with 
him strings of these teeth. The women greatly prize 
them and make them into necklaces, their wealth and 
standing in the community being indicatedfby the number 
of teeth which compose these ornaments. The wives and 
daughters of the influential chiefs wear rows upon rows 
of them around their necks on every festive oreasion, 
They polish them until they shine like ivery, and they 
certainly make an effective decoration on a glossy black 
body. The men, on the other d, adorn themselves 
with rare and beautiful feathers. e pecklet: shown in 
the photograph is composedof no lewer than three hundred 
and twenty teeth, which means Chit cighty docs were 
sacrificed to obtain them.” 


‘The daughter of a Papuan chief, wearing a necklet made of 
hundreds of dogs’ teeth. 


Lion-Hunting as a Business. 


By ERNEST GLANVILLE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


So far as is known, there is only one professional lion-hunter; that is, a person who kills these 
creatures for a livelihood. He is an ex-cowboy, and is to be found on the great cattle ranches 


which have of late years sprung up in Rhodesia. 


“ Hearing stories of the wonderful prowess of 


this man,” writes Mr. Ernest Glanville, a well-known Author, “I made a trip up to the ranches 


and ran him to earth. 
alone and takes great risks. 


Frank Allen is a remarkable character. 
His bag so far is over a hundred lions, and the particulars here 


He faces the king of beasts 


given of his methods and deeds are quite true.” 


OUTHERN RHODESIA, one of the 
newest of the British Dominions, 
closely connected with the name 
and Imperial aims of Cecil Rhodes, 
is rapidly becoming the home of 
ranching, for its vast stretches of unpeopled 
bush threaded by ribbons of vle/, or wet ground, 
and traversed by numerous rivers, make good 
cattle country. The Chartered Company has 
two ranches of one million acres each in extent, 
now carrying seventy thousand head of cattle ; 
and Liebig’s ranch of the same acreage carries 
twenty-eight thousand head. In Africa where 
there is the game and the natural harbourage 
afforded by bush, forest, and mountain, there 
are camivora, and the lion, the leopard, the 
wild dog, and the crocodile take toll of cattle or 
game as opportunity offers. 

I visited Rhodesdale, the fine ranch of the 
Chartered Company, and Mazunga, the Liebig 
ranch, in September and October of 1917, that 
is at the end of the winter months, when there 
had been no rain for many weeks, and was 
greatly impressed by the splendid condition 
of the mobs of cattle at the different sections. 
| learnt also of the losses from wild animals. 
The percentage of loss is about three, much 
lower than on the ranches in the United States, 
and about two per cent. of this loss is due 
to wild beasts. Thus at Mazunga in 1916 
snakes, crocodiles, lions, leopards, and wild dogs 
accounted for two hundred head. 

_ Hence the professional lion-killer, an occupa- 
fon that, one may safely say, embraces the 
smallest number of followers, not even including 
the men who collect snake-poison for a living, 
for the man who pursues a wounded lion on 
foot is gambling with death. There are sports- 
men who venture after the lion on horseback, 
but in Southern Rhodesia the lion is seldom met 
in the open, and the horse is very liable to the 
temble scourge of horse-sickness. There are 
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no cowboys on the Rhodesian ranches, because 
the wooded nature of the grazing veldt is against 
the horse and his rider, and the cattle are 
accordingly run on a different system ; that is, 
in mobs of about two hundred each attended 
by native herdsmen, armed with assegais and 
battle-axes. 

It happens, however, that an American cowboy 
of the old days of ranching romance figures in 
Rhodesia as the most famous of lion-killers. 
This is Frank Allen, and of him I heard pic- 
turesque stories when at Rhodesdale, where 
he had been at work before my visit. He was 
then at Mazunga, and I looked forward to 
meeting him there, for amongst cattlemen 
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Cattle on a Rhodesian ranch entering a dipper tank, 
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legends have grown up around this man, whose 
extraordinary personality was a matter of delight 
and affection. He had been at Rhodesdale strictly 
on business. He had been far north to Broken Hill, 
away towards Central Africa, and he had followed the 
Limpopo, farther south, for be it understood the wild 
lon is a rover. He will travel at his long stride 
thirty miles in a night ; is here to-day, and over the 
mountains to-morrow. One rancher, whose estate of 
twenty thousand acres is below the town of Salis- 
bury, told me that he counted on visitations from 
lions about once in two years, and that they looked 
in upon his cattle while travelling south to the Sabi 
River, or back north to the Hanyani River, covering 
hundreds of miles. This active animal is something 
different from the lion 
of the Zoo, or the cage, 
whose muscles become 
flabby, and who, as 
I have seen, will pant 
for breath after five 
minutes’ violent ram- 
pagings while awaiting 
the arrival of the 
attendant with the daily 
meat. The forest lion 
is a mass of muscle and 
sinew, with the cunning 
of the hunter, and the 
ferocity of a fighter who 
has to prove his strength 
week in and week out 
against the powerful 
buffalo, or the horned 
sable, and other warrior 
bulls of the veld. The 
leopard is no wanderer, 
and holds to his own 
rocky fastness, but he is 
as elusive as a shadow, 
and a raging whirlwind 
of teeth and claw when 
wounded. The wild dog 


1s another rover, hunting 
far and wide in couples 
and periodically gathering in pa 
litters are clamouring for flesh. These hunting- — vic 


“Then comes the sudden swift rush, the snap of the armed jaws, and there is another victim.” 


s when the the snap of the armed jaws, and there is another 


dogs are big-jawed, tireless, ferocious, and cruelly 
intelligent. They snatch mouthfuls from the 
soft under-parts, and such natural fighters as 
the sable bull and the koodvo bull will lose 
heart when attacked by a single dog, for he 
fights foul. The crocodile is a home-stayer. 
He sticks to his pool, is secretive, wary, cunning, 
and of an infinite patience, waiting concealed 
for some animal to drop its muzzle into the 
water, or for some careless native to wade in 
knee-high, Then comes the sudden swift rush, 


Frank Allen drifted from the Western States 
of America to South Africa, wandered to 
Johannesburg, where he drove a cab for hire, 
and finally arrived in Southern Rhodesia, 
where he joyfully seized his career as a slaye 
of wild animals. His bounty ranges from five 
pounds for a dead lion to a small amount for 
a wild dog, and for a sound lion-skin he receives 
a further five pounds, which, added to the sale 
of other skins, horns, and biltong (or dried 
venison), provides him with a living. 
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I took train on a Monday in October, 1917, 
from Buluwayo to West Nicholson, one hundred 
and twenty miles, and next morning took a 
seat in a buckboard drawn by six mules and 
driven by a Matabele boy. I was glad when 
next morning, after an uncomfortably hot drive 
at over a hundred in the shade, we arrived at 
a stockyard on the ranch where was a well of 
beautifully cold and clear water. A tall tree 
near the well carried a 
platform of poles used by 
natives on the road for a 
safe resting-place at night 
from lions. About half- 
past ten, after a journey 
of sixty-two miles, we 
arrived at the home section 
at Mazunga, where Mr. 
McKenzie, a Scot from 
New Zealand, came to my 
rescue as I stepped limp 
and heat-sodden from the 
buckboard. Thence I was 
driven forty-eight miles 
east till we came to the 
eastern boundary at the 
Bubi River. 

There we found Frank 
Allen. The Bubi River was 
nothing but a wide expanse 
of sand requiring an effort 
of imagination to visualize 
as two hundred yards of 
water in the rains, but the 
banks were bordered by 
Sigantic mimosa trees and 
by rows of vegetable ivory 
palms, which are tapped 
by the natives for the 
making of palm-wine. In 
the shade of one of these 
trees were double rows of 
stips of venison hung up to dry into biltong, 
and these festoons of meat indicated the lion- 
hunter’s rough wigwam. From out the shadows 
stepped Allen, an extraordinary figure, long, 
gaunt, and bronzed to the hue of mahogany. 
He wore an old khaki shirt, open at the throat, 
frayed khaki trousers, a soft felt hat, and his 
slim waist was encircled by a cartridge-belt, and 
another belt carrying a sheathed knife slung in 
front of the left hip. 

“Mawnin’,” he said, in his soft Southern 
drawl, “How do?” extending a huge hand. 

Shot a koodoo ram yes’day, Mr. McKenzie,” 
with a wave towards the biltong. ‘“ Came 
out and looked at me. I guess he ast to be 
shot ; besides, I wanted fresh meat.” 


Pass 


Mr. Frank Allen, the lion-kill hotted by the i 
eran rg ea ato ea kid. 
wild dog he had just shot.” 


He stood six feet three inches, had a disarming 
smile, which showed one gold tooth under 
the little dark moustache, and there was nothing 
assertive or alert about him. 

“The lions are back, Allen,” said Mr. 
McKenzie. 

“ What’s that?” The soft smile vanished. 
A haughty look flashed from the brown 
eyes, the small chin shot up, the long figure 
straightened. 

“A heifer was killed in 
No. 4 section two days 
ago.” 

“Oh, that—I’m after 
him,” and the shoulders 
relaxed. This was no new 
story of invasion, merely 
an old episode that was 
receiving his attention. 

“Tm looking for that 
one,” he said. “I’ve just 
shot a wild dawg; he’s 
just behind that tree.” 

We went behind the tree, 
and there in a hollow was 
a wild dog, his teeth grin- 
ning, and nearby was the 
torn body of a little 
stembok with a newly-born 
kid at its side. Allen had 
heard the stembok cry, 
had snatched up a rifle, 
ran perhaps thirty yards, 
and shot the dog, but in 
that brief interval the dogs, 
for there were a pair, had 
literally torn and bolted 
half the body of the little 
ewe, tearing out the unborn 


arent the “IT must have your 


portrait, Allen, standing 
beside the buck and the wild dog.” 

The giant solemnly regarded the stembok 
and shook his head. ‘ Not by the lil’ buck— 
I don’ mine the wile dawg, but I ain’t been 
pictured by a lil’ buck. If ’twere a koodoo 
ram I wouldn’t mine, but not by a lil’ buck,” 
and so muttering he was pictured standing 
against the trees over the body of the wild 
hunting-dog, a real picture of the heart of the 
wild. 

His pride of craft revolted against the idea 
of being photographed beside a little buck no 
bigger than an Irish terrier, which the stembok 
resembles in the reddish hue of the hide; hut 
there is no swagger in the lion-slayer. As we 
walked back he gave me this incident, He 
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persists, I may say, in referring to lions as 
“ole dawgs,”’ and to lionesses as “ ole cows,” 
and he never gets to the heart of the story. 

“Funny thing happened to me the other 
day. I were after a ole dawg lion which I 
hits in the head, when another ole dawg comes 
for me.” Now it should be said here to get at 
Allen’s way of regarding the lion that his words 
did not suggest alarm at the appearance of 
the second lion, but indignation at the unpar- 
donable behaviour of a second party in butting 
into a duel. 
“Yes, another 
ole dawg comes 
for me, ‘bout 
as far as that 
tree,” pointing 
to a tree about 
twenty yards 
away. “Ishoots 
himin the head, 
but the gun she 
don’t shoot well; 
no, she don’t.” 

That was all 
the story, and 
I waited for the 
sequel, but as it 
did not come I 
put the ques- 
tion, “What 
happened ? ” 

“Oh, I got them all right,” and the inflection 
on the “got them” conveyed the idea that 
the getting of a pair of male lions in the bush 
by a man on foot was such an ordinary and 
inevitable matter that it need not be discussed. 
That is where Allen breaks all traditions. He 
does not give himself airs, he does not go into 
details, he does not work up to the climax, but 
he omits the thnills and dwells upon points 
that seem to the average man out of the picture. 
For instance, he had a battle with one savage 
lion, and in his unsatisfactory account dwelt 
on what to him was a comical aspect. 

“The ole dawg,” he said, “ comes for me in 
the bush and I shoots him in the head. Well, 
you never see anything so funny, Laff—why 
I laffed till I rolled,and if you’d a been there 
T guess you’d ’a’ lafled too.” 

““ What was there to laugh at ? ” 

“T shoots him in the head, and there he was 
with one eye half-way down his check. You 
would have laffed.” 

“No, I wouldn't,” said the other man, emphiat- 
ically.“ I would have been up a tree.” 

The question was put to Allen, how he gues 
about lis dangerous business. 


Picnic party at Bull's Camp on Rhodesdale Rarch. 
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“Tt’s easy,” said Allen. “ What you do 
is to wait till the ole dawg is near; say from 
twenty to thirty yards, then you hits him in 
the head. That’s all there is to it.” 

This is very much like the description given 
by a great artist to a lady who wanted to know 
how a painting was done. “ You mix your 
colours, and then you dab the colours on the 
canvas, and there you are.” 

Now a charging lion is not an easy target. 
He is the embodiment of force; his gape is 
wide enough to 
take in a man’s 
head, thigh, or 
ribs ; his fangs 
could crash 
through any 
human bone; 
his forearms are 
powerful enough 
to break the 
neck of an ox, 
his paws are 
armed with long 
sharp talons,and 
his great weight 
is increased by 
the impetus of 
his charge. If 
the head- shot 
missed, only a 
few seconds 
would lapse between the shot and the impact of 
this animated killing machine. Allen had shot 
and poisoned one hundred and five lions up to 
October, 1917; and out of this number it may 
be safely said that on fifty separate instances 
he escaped death because he did not miss. 
Why he did not miss is a matter of nerves of 
steel, sure eyesight, helped by a good weapon 
and good ammunition. If nerve, eyesight, or 
gun failed, the charge would get home. Three 
times there was almost a failure, three times he 
has been knocked over, and three times he has 
escaped because the lion was already hard hit, 
or because Allen had still that reserve of courage 
which makes instant use of the last chance. 
On one of these occasions he had come on 4 
lion and lioness. I must tell the story in his 
own language, though it misses in the most 
exasperating way all the picturesque emotions. 

“T were on the spoor of two of ’em for best 
part of a day, when my dawgs bring ’em to bay. 
I shoots the ole cow-lion right enough, and the 
ole dawg gets nasty.” A sportsman would 
fill pages of graphic description setting forth 
how the lion looked and how the sportsman 
felt. Not su this wall ex-cowboy, “ The ole dawg 
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comes for me and I shoots for the head. Some- 
thing went wrong. Mebbe I pulled off too soon. 
Anyhow, I hits him in the mouth and he comes 
on. ‘Then the gun sticks. Yes, the lever don’t 
act. And the ole dawg comes on; waal, I clubs 
the gun, steps aside, and lands ’im eight hundred 
pounds ‘longside the head. That knocks him 
silly, and I climbs a tree. I fills my pipe and 
has a smoke. The ole dawg looks sick. By 


an’ by he goes off 
a lil’ way and lies 
down. Then I gets 
off the tree, goes 
to camp for 
another gun, goes 
back to the place 
and finds the ole 
dawg surely dead. 
The bullet that 
went into his 
mouth reached 
the lung and he 
bleeds to death.” 

Another time 
“something went 
wrong” with the 


gun, and the 

: - “The ole dai : waal, I clubs the gun, steps aside, 

lioness, it was an“ gid"lands “im eight hundred ‘pounds “longside the head.” 
ole cow” this 


time, got home. Allen jumped for a branch, 
but the weight of his frame brought the branch 
so low that his feet were near the ground. 
What happened? One knows that Allen 
escaped, for there he is in the flesh, but one 
wants to know what happened to the raging 
lioness, and this is where the story weakens, 
for Allen is so amused by his position at the 
end of the branch that he cannot do justice 
to the story. You ask him in irritation what 
happened, and he looks at’ you in surprise, and 
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says in his soft voice: ‘‘ Oh, I got the ole cow 
all night.” He tells nothing of his feelings when 
on the trail of a wounded lion, nothing of the 
anxieties that must beset a lonely man threading 
his way alert through thick bush, not knowing 
when or where he will be called upon to make 
a fight for his life. “ Oh,I got him,” sums up 
everything. And no one is likely to fill up the 
blanks, for if anyone wishes to see how the 
drama is fought out he is permitted to go only 
if he goes unarmed. “I ain’t going to be shot 
in the back,” is Allen’s explanation of this 
drastic order. He does not mind facing the 
fury of the charge that he can see, but he objects 
to the danger of a gun in the hands of someone 
behind him. 

One man has accepted this condition and 
followed Allen, and he was himself a hunter 
experienced in the wilds. 
One such adventure was 
enough, for while he 
followed Allen on the 
trail of a wounded lion 
in thick bush, the man 
with the gun developed 
a strain of peculiar 
humour which was 
decidedly nerve-destroying. 
These remarks he flung over his 
shoulder as they crept along: 
“We're getting closer, and he’s 
getting tired of moving.” 
“Shouldn’t wonder if he jumped 
at us any time.” “ Yes, he’s 
nearby, hear him growl?” 
“This is getting quite interest- 
ing.” ‘ We'll be on him, or he’ll 
be on us ina minnit.” One such 
experience was enough, and Allen 
is left to go on his solitary ex- 
peditions attended by his two 
or three dogs. These dogs are 
trained to spoor the lion, and at 
the time of my visit Allen had 
two dogs at his camp, one of 
them with a fresh scar on the 
back. He had lost his two best 
animals a few days before from crocodiles. 
The dogs had followed a waterbuck into a pool 
of the Mazunga River, and two of them, the 
best, had been snapped up almost as soon as 
they touched the water. A third was gripped 
when Allen himself ran in and dragged it literally 
out of the jaws of death. He went up to the 
home station, got the smith to forge a large 
hook, and spent the whole day angling for 
crocodiles. He landed six, but not the big chap 
that had seized his best dogs. 
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The Mazunga River skirts the ridge on which 
the home station buildings are placed, and the 
soil on the banks is extraordinarily productive. 
There is one lot of seven acres which gives 
twelve cuttings of lucerne a year and a fresh 
growth of green barley every six weeks under 
irrigation, and in this plot rises a gigantic tree, 
dome-shaped, with the wide-spreading lower 
branches a few feet from the ground. It is 
a tradition that this tree is a survival of the 
Pheenicians, who mined for gold in Rhodes‘a 
and cultivated alluvial patches, for the tree is 
found only near ancient mine-workings, or 
settlements. | Those Phoenicians, no doubt, 
hunted the elephant for ivory and pursued the 
lion for sport, just as the Matabele did. If 
lions killed Lobengula’s cattle the king ordered 
out an impi to destroy the invader, and the 
soldiers marched out with shield and assegai. 
. They would track the lion to his lair, then sur- 
round the place, and it then became the honour 
of some famous warrior to beard the king in 
his stronghold. Holding his long ox-hide shield 
as a protection to his body, this champion would 
advance with short stabbing assegai straight 
for the spot where appeared the maned head, 
the glaring yellow eyes, and the bared teeth. 
‘The charge provoked, he would do his best to 
ward off the impact with his shield while trusting 
to the sure assegais of his comrades. ‘Then 
would the skin be borne back with the song of 
triumph to the chief. 

Allen has no friendly comrades to assist 
him; but puts his trust in his gun, and his 
faith in the keen 
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to the kill in the night and then at sunrise 
he puts the lurchers on the spoor. They lead 
him in time to the lair, and the lions if 
they have fed well decline to be hurried. 
If pushed they naturally become irritated and, 
like Grant, determine to “ fight it out on this 
line” and hang the consequences. In time 
their haughty glance discovers a solitary human 
on their track, prodigiously long, and abominably 
cool, but still, only one. Then the lion growls 
the low warning growl that is the signal from one 
gentleman to another that his presence is not 
required, that if he is for peace and quiet he 
had better turn round and depart. The warning 
is ignored. The long lank person still comes 
on, with his head up and his brown eyes hard 
and fearless. The lion looks over his shoulder. 
There is a ripple down his sinewy back. His 
hindquarters gather under him, and the man 
pauses. Why does he pause? Is he at last 
frightened? Will he go away and leave a gentle. 
man in peace—that is to say, if he should 
not be taughta lesson? The great head is lifted 
to get a clearer view, but the long man is not, 
after all, trembling with fear, he is standing 
with his arms both raised, and he is pointing 
something. Enraged at this action the lion 
crouches, and out of a series of violent acrobatics 
he emerges at the charge, mouth open, eyes 
flaming, tail lashing, claws extended. The 
man, thanks be, still stands erect, confident, 
deadly cool. Three seconds and those huge 
fangs will mect, and the lion races with 
a furious joy, then the life is suddenly 

blasted from him 


scent of his lurchers. 
When an ox or heifer 


in one moment of 
time. He is hit by 


is killed Allen is | 
taken to the spot 

and he makes his 
plans. He may de- 
dide to poison the 
careass Or he may 
devide to shoot. In 
the latter case he 
waits till the lion or 
lions have returned 


the form of a bullet 
from a ‘460 Ex 
press, and a voice 
mutters over the 
quivering body that 
bald remark, so 
destructive of the 
dramatic finish, 
“ Well, I got him.” 


| a thunderbolt in 
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The Authoress of this entertaining series of articles is the wife of a well-known African traveller 
and sportsman, After her marriage she accompanied her husband on a daring journey right 
across the Dark Continent, from east to west. It was a honeymoon trip of four thousand 
miles through unknown lands. Their route led them through the great Equatorial Forest of 
Central Africa, and here they encountered many strange and weird adventures. Half their 
“boys” left them, terrified at the hardships that confronted them, and of the six white people 
that started only Mrs. Jordan and her husband arrived at their ultimate destination. Not only 
was it a perilous undertaking, full of exciting adventures, but our Authoress was the first and 
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FTER our terrible experiences in the dangerous, and only a short time before a canoe 
river, as narrated last month, we containing two white men and some Belgian 
had some steep hills to climb. I do soldiers had capsized there and all had been drowned; 
not know how Mr. Jordan managed moreover, it abounded in) man-eating crocodiles. 
it, for his shoulder and side had I was glad we did not know that when the men 
been severely strained in trying to were fishing for our goods. 


save the canoe, and I myself felt very bad. We We stayed in camp next day to recover. I tried 
sent a boy ahead to try and get one of the hors to repair the remaining camera, but in vain. Here 
but it was a long while before he got back. How- T lost one of my dogs. It must have been bitten 


ever, at last he came, and I rode the rest of the by a snake, as it was all right in the morning aml 
way to camp, and then sent the horse back for my playing with the others. As he was my special 
~ husband. pet, I felt very unhappy. About this time Mr. 
We were lucky to get through as we did. The = Jordan began to get very seedy, gradually growing 
natives told us afterwards that that part of the worse, until T became very anxious about him, not 
Ber wth we had just negotiated was very = knowing what could be the matter. It made 
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marching very difficult work. As we neared Kwesi 
we left the forest behind us, but only to encounter 
elephant grass, through which we had to push our 
way; a most tiring proceeding, as it continually 
trips up the unwary. We had a long hill to climb ; 
it took us an hour to get to the top, and we were 
never so thankful as 


spent one night holding the tent ; we really thought 
it must come down, but once more it withstood 
the buffeting of the elements. All through cur 
trip we were told that the dry season was just 
beginning, but we never encountered it; we had 
storms all the way, and the tent was saved from 

being struck by 


when we arrived there 
and found a stream 
at which we could 
rest and refresh our- 
selves. 

No one scemed to 
know the distance to 
Kwesi, and we toiled 
on and on. I had to 
ride one of our poor 
horses, both of which 
were very tired. It 
took us seven and a 
half hours to get 
there, and when we 


lightning on several 
occasions by the 
merest fluke. 

We tried to get a 
few things we had 
Tun out of at the 
Government store at 
Kwesi, amongst them 
a ham. 

“Oh, yes,” 
Two-Year- the man 
Old Hams. said, “I 

havesome 
beautiful hams.” I 
asked if I could see 


did—oh, what a 
place! Five white 
men, all very “seedy,” and no proper camping- 
ground. Here once more the boys had to be passed 
by the sleeping-sickness doctor, and we lost a few 
more of them. Kwesi is a northern frontier station 
boasting of a post-office and Customs house. The 
tiver that runs past it forms the boundary between 
Uganda and the Congo. 

A good deal of poaching had evidently been going 
on along the banks of the river, for there were 
only a few big bull elephants left. There were 
females and young bulls in plenty. I saw them in 
mobs of fifty to a hundred at a time, but they were 
not worth the risk of hunting. All over this part 
of Africa elephant, buffalo, and antelope are to 
be found, while the rivers abound in hippos and 
crocodiles. Lions are plentiful in the Semiliki 
valley, and there is, of course, the usual amount of 
small fry, such as serval cats, etc. 

Many were the little worries and pin-pricks we 
had to undergo at Kwesi. The authorities said our 
horses must be put in quarantine for three months. 
We knew if we left 


Elephant killed on the road. 


one, and he replied 
that it could not be 
opened there, and I must take it as it was. Well, 
I did, and got two of the boys to open it, unfortu- 
nately near the tent. It was packed in charcoal, 
and when the first covering was taken off I remarked 
to Mr. Jordan that there was a curious smell. I 
wondered if the dogs had brought something dead 
into the camp, but nothing was to be found, and 
meantime the ham was opened. My word! I 
ordered it to be taken back at once to the store and 
exchanged for a good one. The boys went off 
and soon returned with another, but the state 
of the second ham was, if possible, worse than the 
first, and though it was opened at a distance we 
had to seek refuge in flight until the boys had 
removed it. For these hams, which were about 
nine pounds in weight, they asked us sixty 
francs—about two pounds ten shillings—and on 
inquiry we found they had had them in the 
stores for nearly two years! The smell seemed 
to stay with us for days, and quite killed any 
inclination to try to obtain one elsewhere. 

We added to our 


them we should never 
see them again, and 
we made a great fuss, 
but all to no purpose. 
They said it was the 
law and must be 
obeyed. Mr. Jordan 
consequently had to 
look round for scme- 
thing for me to ride; 
the only animal ob- 
tainable was the 
doctor’s mule, and at 
last he let us have 
it at a high price. We also had a great deal of 
trouble in getting porters, and had to leave 
some loads behind with an Indian store-keeper 
because we could not get sufficient boys. We only 
stayed three days, but it was quite long enough. 
During that time we had two terrific storms, and 


The horses belonging to the Authoress and her party which were put into 
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live stock at Kwesi. 
I was offered a fox- 
terrier pup, but it was 
a lot of trouble to 
bring up, and I had 
to feed it on milk and 
beef-juice. We also 
managed to purchase 
a cow and calf and 
another in calf, so 
that we should be 
able to get fresh milk 
daily. We took out 
another licence for 
twenty elephants and had the greatest difficulty 
to pay for it. At Kasindi we had been advised 
to take a few hundred pounds in English 
twenty-shilling postal orders because these would 
be accepted right through the Congo; yet the 
Kwesi postmaster refused them. The Chef de 
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Poste offered to send them across to an English 
post-office to change, but said we must pay a com- 
mission, and this was eventually done, though we 
were very reluctant, knowing they would not be 
able to return us gold, which seemed to be the only 
currency. We found out, too, that parcels often 
take as long as six months to come 
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the ground. Irumu is a nice station, situated on 
a large plain, where at the time we arrived an 
unusually large number of cattle, sheep, and goats 
were grazing. We learnt here that a great war 
was going on among the natives, and many white 
men were out trying to put an end to it. There 

was also a great deal of coming 


out from Engiand to this part of 
Central Africa. 

We left Kwesi on February 2nd, 
heartily glad to shake the dust of 
the place off our feet. The path 
was very rough and steep, and 
when at last, after dark, and tired 
out, we drew near our camp we 
were confronted by a great blaze 
tight across our track—a fire among 
the grass! Desperately we tried to 
push our way through it; but it 
was no good, and we had no alter- 
native but to make a wide détour. 
Even then the heat was intense and 
the smoke blinding. My mule was 
very frightened and required much 
coaxing, but at last we reached 
camp safely. Here we bought 
another cow and calf. The cow was 
giving plenty of milk and proved 
very useful, but she was a vicious 
brute, and I could never pass her 
until she and her calf had been 
driven right into the forest and 
were closely guarded, as she always 
tried to charge the mule. 

The march from Kwesi to Irumu, the next large 
boma, was not long, but very tedious. I soon had 
to give up attempting to ride the mule as the saddle 
kept slipping off her back. This part of the country 
is most picturesque and beautiful, with high hills 
rising one behind another and great valleys set 
with palm-trees and running streams, but the going 
is rough and hard and made still more difficult by 
thenumerous marshes. 


The Authoress and her dog Tiger return- 
ing to camp after a shooting trip, 


and going and palaver with the 
officials. Apparently a very great 
and good chief had been killed, to- 
gether with his two chief ministers, 
and the whole place was plunged 
in grief and confusion. He had left 
one little son, and the question was 
how this boy should be brought up. 
The Belgians wanted to get a tutor 
for him, but no decision could be 
arrived at with regard to the nation- 
ality of this tutor, Belgian, English, 
and German being alike considered 
unsuitable. What was eventually 
arranged I do not know, as we left 
that part of the country while they 
were still debating. 

We were treated with courtesy 
at Irumu, and when we complained 
to the judge about our horses being 
detained at Kwesi, he gave orders 
that they should be sent for. We 
also obtained porters to fetch our 
loads from the store-keeper there. 
When these matters were settled 
there was a strike among our boys; 
they suddenly refused to work for 
us any longer, and asked for their back pay. We 
sent them to the judge with their pay-books, 
and he speedily found that they had been paid up 
every farthing and nothing was due to them. 
After this Mr. Jordan told them they could go. 
For two da they sat talking among themsclves 
in the villace. and then they began to come back 
in twos and threes till every boy had returned to 
work perfectly cone 


These are crossed by 
means of the trunks 
of trees which have 
been thrown upon 
them, and on which 
you have to balance 
yourself as you go 
forward. When in the 
midst of this delicate 
operation you meet 
natives with dogs, 
with whom your own 
animals at once begin 
to fight, matters be- 
come exciting. This 


yj tent and a trifle 
‘ashamed of himself 
for being such a fool. 
We interviewed thé 
Chef de Zone about 
licences, etc., and all 
our affairs were satis- 
factorily arranged. 
We went the round 
of the Government 
stores, of which there 
were five, and, oh, 
what awful prices 
they charged! We 
ventured on another 


frequently happened 
to us, but luckily 
without any very serious results; it certainly 
enlivened the monotony of the way. 

: On the third day of our march we 
Natives reached Trumu. We welll. right 
at wer. through the poste and camped on 

the opposite side, the Chef de Poste showing us 


Boys and porters resting by the way, 


ham, but took good 
care it was a ‘‘ York,” 
and not an “ Ardenne.”” Some of the things were 
quite good, but mostly restricted to catables and 
native produce. Of the station itself we saw next 
to nothing, as it rained nearly the whole time 
we were there. 

On the tourth day we made a move, stopping 
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‘f t \ t ee ¢ Las ‘ 2 = 
“On every tree hung natives. On the ground lay scattered loads of all sorts, and in the midst of them was seated Ginger. the 
terror of the natives.” 


A WOMAN’S JOURNEY ACROSS AFRICA, 


for some time at a white man’s place for a chat, 
and arranging with him to send our loads on when 
they arrived at Irumu. We had a great deal of 
trouble in arranging for these loads to be sent on 
after us from place to place. Our second day's 
march brought us toa camp on the Aruwimi River, 
an old Arab settlement with a dignified Arab in 
charge. Nearly all the villages from Irumu_ to 
Stanleyville were built by the Arabs in the days of 
their slave-raiding expeditions. The doors of some 
of the principal buildings were as beautifully carved 
as those in Zanzibar. There were also fine planta- 
tions containing every variety of tropical fruit. 
The chief, with true Arab hospitality, 
The Arab arrived after we had pitched camp, 
Slave-Raiders. accompanied by a retinue of slaves 
brihging us poultry, eggs, and fruit, 
also rice for our porters. My husband, finding he 
spoke the pure Kiswhalli, with which dialect he is 
acquainted, chatted with him about the slave 
trade. The Arab 
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If he steals his master’s things there is no redress. 
If he prefers to loll against the chairs and tables 
in a room, instead of standing at attention when 
his white masters speak to him,” he may. I have 
often gone to an official’s residence and been shown 
into his room where his black woman was sitting ; 
I have waited to see if she would be sent out; but 
no, ‘I was expected to sit with her. 

We were warned at every camp that the natives 
in the part of the country through which we were 
now passing were distinctly hostile. The war, of 
course, was going on, and many times we heard the 
guns. One place we were especially warned against, 
and told on no account to stop anywhere near, as 
the natives were in the habit of shooting poisoned 
arrows at people passing on the road. We were 
not particularly worried by these tales, and quietly 
went on our way keeping our eyes open. Where 
we did have trouble was from the Manyamas in 
the civilized villages along the road. They were 
supposed to be 


was only too 
pleased to give 
him all particu- 
lars, telling him 
what great 
pleasure it gave 
him to converse 
before he died 
with a European 
who spoke his 
languagelikeone 
of themselves. 
He said that the 
great Tip-o-Tee, 
the best-known 
slave-dealer on 
the east coast, 
travelled with 
his armed forces 
all over the Con- 
go, but. finding 
the Manyama tribes in the Ujiji country had the 
most brains, he established them, under chiefs of 
his own appointing, in a series of villages along 
the slave-route, to act as traders and raiders. The 
Manyama soon copied their masters, whom they 
held in great respect, dropping their own language 
and using a bastard Swahili, and cailing themselves 
Mangwana, When slavery was abolished, the 
Majority of the Arabs returned to their own country, 
leaving the Mangwanas in possession of the villages 
they had built. These people still follow the 
customs of the Swahilis, and even purchase slaves 
from the natives in the interior, whom they hire 
out as carriers along the route. But to guard 
against their slaves running away the masters will 
only allow them to carry loads from village to 
village. 

In theory slavery is abolished, but the native 
chiefs still have to be reckoned with. If they want 
slaves they will have them, and simply snap their 
fingers at the Government. The more one sces 
of this country the more one realizes that the white 
man is here, at present, only on sufferance. If a 
boy wants to run away and leave his work, he can. 


The Authoress in camp in the Congo. 


friendly and 
under the close 
observation of 
the Government 
othcials, but we 
found them 
insolent and 
offhand, and 
often they re- 
fused us food 
until they were 
forced to bring 
it. The inhabi- 
tants of one 
village a little 
way off the road 
were said to be 
cannibals of the 
worst type. It 
was just by this 
village that we 
stopped for rest and breakfast, but the natives did 
not come out to introduce us to their cooking-pots 
or to make nice little stews of us. 

About this time our cows were 


Making giving so much milk that I thought 
Our Own it was time we tried to make some 
Butter. butter. Getting a fruit-bottle, into 


which I put milk, a little salt, and 
plenty of water, I began to shake it; but soon 
growing tired, I told the boys to see what they 
could do, promising them baksheesh. They shook 
it for four hours, and at the end of that time there 
was some rather nice cream-cheese. I took it out 
of the bottle and put it on a plate, and left the hut 
fora minute. Imagine my disgust when I found on 
my return that Tiger, our Great Dane, had placed 
his delicate little head on the table and licked it 
allup! However, that little episode did not daunt 
me, and I tried again with greater success. After 
that we always had cream and fresh butter until 
we sold the cow. 
Many little incidents broke the monotony of our 
now continual tramp through thick forest, which, 
with its dense, dark, shut-in feeling, was apt to get 
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His native boy saved him from the crocodile, but not before he was badly bitten about the leg and thigh.” 


on one’s nerves. Mr. Jordan and the caravan had 
gone on, and I was following behind. Presently 
I heard shouts, and coming round a bend saw one of 
the funniest scenes I have ever witnessed. On 
every tree for a space of twenty-five yards or more 
hung natives; every branch had its burden, and it 
almost seemed as if every leaf had, too. They 
hung on by hands and feet and teeth. On the ground 
lay scattered loads of all sorts, and in the midst of 
them was seated Ginger, the terror of the natives. 
Coming upon a large caravan, he had rushed at 
the porters, and they, dropping their loads, had 
fled for the trees. Ginger sat there for at least 
ten minutes wagging ‘:is tail and giving short, 
sharp, savage barks, the natives all the time shouting 
and yelling, beating pans and blowing horns, while 
we were helpless with laughter. The din was 
terrific. At last Mr. Jordan called the dog off, 
and we proceeded on our way, Ginger casting 
longing glances back now and then, evidently 
wishing he could set his great white teeth in one of 
those black legs; but it was no good, master was 
stern and must be obeyed. 

We had not long gone to rest on our second 
night at China Clima when I was awakened by a 
great deal of noise and rushing about. I aroused 
Mr, Jordan, and he called out to know what the 
trouble was. To our horror we were told that the 
mule had broken loose and had gone off into the 
forest. After about twenty minutes we heard the 
joyful announcement that it had been caught, and 
with minds relieved we lay down once more. 

The next day there was a tremendous storm, 
which began at four in the afternoon and went 
on until twelve at night, with thunder and lightning 
all the time. The tent and everything in it was 
soaked, and had to be spread out all the next day 
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todry. This, of course, 
delayed us, but we got 
off on the following 
day and had a long 
and difficult’ march, 
with many rivers and 
marshes to be crossed. 
We passed throughtwo 
large native shambas, 
both deserted on ac- 
count of their having 
been ravaged by ele- 
phants. 

On the third day the 
horses arrived in very 
bad condition, wornout 
and worried to death 
with flies; but with 
care and good feeding 
we hoped they might 
pull round. Next day 
Mr. Jordan had to stay 
in bed with fever, and 
Iwas sitting beside him 
quietly reading, when 
an awful noise arose in 
camp. Shouting and 
yelling, the boys rushed in to say that one of the 
porters had stolen the clothes from another. When 
accused of the theft he promptly ran amok, and 
snatching up a knife tried to cut the boy's eye out. 
As Mr. Jordan was ill, I had to deal with the matter. 
If there is one thing I hate more than another it is 
anything of a bloody nature ; but there was no help 
for it. The man was brought up. He had a great 
gash over one eye and down the cheek, just escaping 
the eyeball. Sewing it up was beyond me, but ] did 
the best I could, and at the end of six weeks it 
was quite healed. I was rather proud of my efforts. 

From this place it was quite a short march to 
Mwambi, where there was a Chef de Poste. The 
poor man was looking ill, having barely recovered 
from a nasty accident. When bathing in the river 
which runs at the bottom of the boma he threw 
his dog in to have a swim and a crocodile came 
and caught it. He jumped in to save the dog, 
when the reptile left it and went for him. Hs 
native boy saved him, but not before he was badly 
bitten about the leg and thigh. A crocodile bad 
never been seen in that part of the river before, 
and this incident shows how these creatures keep 
themselves hidden. 

The boma at Mwambi is one of the prettiest we 
had seen. It stands on a hill above the village. 
with the river below winding its way through 
wooded banks, very rocky in some places, and the 
water quite white as it bounds over the rocks and 
stones. People can go from Mwambi to Avakubi by 
canoe, but it is neither a pleasant nor very sale 
journey, as there are a great many cataracts and 
falls on the way and the current is very strong. 
We slept in a house at Mwambi and_ afterwards 
regretted it, as the rats were something dreadful, 
although we had the dogs with us. 


(To be continued.) 


The Baboon and the Baby. 


By MRS. FRED. MATURIN (EDITH PORCH.) 
ILLUSTRATED BY B. PRATER. 


A thrilling little narrative from tne Himalayas. 


that befell her friend's baby. 


Our Authoress relates the strange experience 


Left in the bedroom, the baby was appropriated by a large baboon, 
when a veritable battle ensued between parents, servants, and the monkey for 


its recovery. 


“The story is quite true,” she writes, “though I have purposely given a fictitious name to the 
baby’s parents.” 


T is not given to every baby of eight 
months old to be the hero of a true 
adventure. We were stopping with 
} the Cholmondeleys in their pretty 
bungalow in Nynee Tal, and as 
Colonel Cholmondeley appeared to live his life 
in the club playing cards, and I also was left 
much alone, Mrs. Cholmondeley and I had plenty 
of time to converse and compare experiences. 

We were each the mother of a strapping little 
son, aged about eighteen months, and each 
was the “ first baby,” and it was not lyng after 
my arrival at Almorah Lodge that Patience 
Cholmondeley related to me the following 
story, her baby and mine sprawling on. resads 
at our feet. Below the veranda in which we 
sat the marvellous panorama of Himalayan 
mountains and valleys unrolled itself, these 
valleys to-day being full of soft puffs of small, 
fleecy, rolling, white clouds, while we two 
mortals above seemed veritably to be seated 
in the blue heaven, with the clouds for our 
footstool. 

The year was in the late ‘eighties. 

“ How I loathed India at first !” said Patience, 
white and strained-looking, as she always was. 
Nor, leaving alone the club-loving Colonel 
Cholmondeley and his little ways, was I at all 
surprised at that strained look, after she had 
told me the following tale :— 

“We were on our way up here for the hot 
weather. Baby was eight months old. I had 
a Daie ayah for him from Agra, and when she 
heard we were coming up to the cold hills she 
tefused to accompany us. You know how they 
Inathe the cold. Well, she was finally persuaded 
to come, and we started; Moonie very sulky 
indeed. I don’t know that I blamed her, for 
her husband was quite evidently only awaiting 
her departure to wed with a younger, prettier 
woman, the sort of thing these Indian husbands 
seem able to do whenever the fancy takes them. 
Tn vain I pointed out to her that if Kareem 
Bux loved another woman he wasn't worth 
the keeping, for who wants the shell of a man ? 
She, being still very young, apparently did, 


and howled and cried ; but Kareem Bux became 
so horrid that she at last gave him up as a bad 
job, told him to go to the devil, or Hindustani 
to that effect, and we started on our travels. 

“We had a long train journey, and, mercy ! 
the heat! We arrived at Bareilly and had an 
appalling night in Dak gharries ; baby yelling 
for twelve hours without a stop, and Moonie 
ayah rocking him and crying in between over 
dear Kareem Bux. 

“Well, we arrived at the foot of the hills 
and climbed all that day, ayah and baby in 
a dandy, I in another, and Horace on a fat— 
in a perfectly vile temper.” 

“Is he ever in anything else?” I inquired, 
and Patience agreed that he never was. I 
should here remark, in case some charming 
Colonel Cholmondeley reads this, that Chol- 
mondeley is not the real name of the dear man. 

Patience continued her narrative, her beau- 
tiful eyes wandering over the charming valleys 
below us and on the everlasting snows beyond. 

“ At nightfall we arrived at the Dak bungalow 
and to my joy found no other travellers there, 
I was worn out and we told the Khansamah 
to produce dinner instanter (really we are 
unreasonable in India, you know), and I took 
my precious baby in my arms into the bedroom, 
followed by the aveh, who was evidently also 
in the blues and tired. 

“While I sat there waiting for dinner I 
noticed that the trees round the bungalow were 
full of enormous grey monkeys, chattering and 
screaming and in frantic excitement. They 
were watching us and struck me as extraordi- 
narily human. One huge old grey mother sat 
with her little one in her arms, rocking it, in 
exact imitation of mysclf. When I kissed baby 
rd hers. When T sang she crooneds 
I wate hed her and laughed. Then dinner was 
announced and I left the room, leaving baby 
asleep on my bed, and telling the unwilling 
Moonie to remain by him until my return, We 
sat over the meal for some little time. All was 
quiet in the adjoining room. Horace was 
momentarily affable, and I quite enjoyed the 
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Moorgie curry and Bombay ducks, and the rice 
and jam after, and strawberries from Douglas 
Dale. 

“All of a sudden I heard a most peculiar 
sound in the next room. There was, of course, 
only the usual purdah over the doorway. I got 
up and went in, 


“There was no baby on my bed. The room 
at first seemed empty. The ayah was gone. 
It turned out later she’d gone to have a hubble- 
bubble in the bachee-khana. My beloved hild 
had vanished. I thought at first, ‘Oh, the 
ayah has taken him out,’ and then—a sound 
came from far above my head; and I looked 


THE BABOON 


up. The room was tremendously high, and 
seated on a wooden rafter right up near the 
tof I beheld, to my horror, the same huge 
grev mother-baboon which I had seen mimicking 
me in the trees outside. It sat up there now, 
nearly thirty feet, I should think, above my head, 
and in its long, thin, hairy arms lay my baby 
fast asleep, or dead—I could not say which. 
But he was strangely quiet. I did not then 
knew that Moonie, wanting to make him sleep 
while she went off to her loved hubble-bubble 
(with enticing visions of Kareem Bux fondling 
the new woman thrown in) had given baby to 
suck, out of her finger-nail, some of that black 
paste with a bazaar narcotic in a mild form in 
It, which, as you know, hs have been caught 
giving babies. It makes them slecp heavily, 
and so there lay my child in the horrible arms 
of its unusual nurse, and, for the time being, 
unconscious of its surroundings. The baboon 
no doubt meant it all very well, and was merely 
responding to its own mother-instinct, and was 
doubtless much hurt at the ungrateful reception 
she got. I can see that now. Poor old thing ! 

“T stood transfixed. She, the baboon, sat 
on the perilous rafter, rocking baby in grotesque 
mimicry of me, gibbered and chattered, and 
every moment I expected to see my child dropped 
or flung to the floor. I gave one long, dismal 
yell, and of course Horace rushed in, followed 
by the native servants. I never can forget 
the scene that ensued. Horace and the servants 
threw soft things —towels and powder-puffs— 
at the brute. We dared not throw anything 
heavy for fear of hitting baby’s bald head on 
the place where the skull hasn’t yet shut. But 
even the powder-puff enraged the baboon, 
It caught it with one hand, baby tucked now 
under the other arm (upside down, as if he was 
an old rag), and, after smelling the puff and 
tasting it, and finding it no good to eat, the 
creature hurled it at Horace’s nose—an excellent 
shot, covering his face with powder.” a 
“ From what I know of Colonel Cholmondeley,” 
Linterpolated, “‘ he probably became as enraged 
as the baboon after that.” 

“My dear! Enraged! Livid with fury, his 
one wish now was to be even with that baboon, 
and it was quite evident that he had almost 
forgotten our child’s terrible plight. He seized 
one thing after another, regardless of my shrieks, 
and sent them spinning up at the animal. Baby’s 
white bonnet, with its real lace veil mamma 
had sent me, hit the baboon in the face and, 
of course, was seized and torn to pieces in a 
few seconds, the pieces flying down. A banana 
followed. This the creature deftly caught with 
one hand (with quite a grateful look on its face, 
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for the moment), balanced itself on the rafter, 
making a lap with its knees for baby, scratched 
itself, and then pecling the banana and flinging 
the skin at Horace it devoured it with grimaces 
—and looked down for more. Receiving. instead, 
my sponge (full of water), the armistice ended, 
and, gibbering with rage, it tucked baby under 
one arm again, head downwards. and commenced 
to leap about from one rafter to another, I 
expecting every moment to see my child hurled 
to its death.” 

“Did it take him into the forest ?” T asked. 

“Thanks to my rushing and shutting the 
doors, it did not,” replied my friend, “* but it 
would have done so very soon, for in its caps 
it got nearer and nearer the door. I nearly 
went mad. I shrieked to Horace to contain 
himself, or the monkey would next start to 
tear our child to pieces before our eves. But 
you know what he is. He bawled to the servants 
to do this or that. I entreated everyone to 
keep still, but no one would. Horace rushed 
for another banana. and this time held it out to 
entice’ the brute down. But he had to stop. 
I snatched it from him, because I saw the baboon 
was about to drop the baby in order to climb 
down itself and get a bit nearer the banana. 
This upset Horace once more (my interterence), 
and seizing baby’s little square pillow off the 
bed he sent it at the monkey, nearly knocking 
it and the baby together off their perch. I 
was so indignant at Horace’s selfishness that 
I hit him—thumped him hard in the chest. 
I was beside myself. Pve never hit anyone 
bigger than myself before. In fact we had, 
of course, all gone mad together, 

“To make matters worse, baby now began 
to get over the narcotic and recover conscious- 
ness. Ie first started to writhe and ery, but 
when his blue eyes opened upon the horrible 
hairy face of his captor his yells became simply 
diabolical. He has his father’s nature. and 
intensely resents discomfort or being thwarted. 
He flapped his little arms about, kicked, struggle 
and clawed at the baboon’s face. Baby, like 
Horace, can be very sweet if he gets his own 
way in everything. But it must be everything.” 

“ A most interesting nature,” I said. reticc- 
tively, “and very comforting—for the person 
who has it.” 

“Of course, on this occasion one could not 
blame baby for wanting his own way, which 
was simply to be safely back in his usual surround- 
ings. We spread mattresses quickly over the floor 
in case he fell, for things were now getting desper- 
ate. The monkey, I am bound to admit, being 
a mother herself, did at intervals try to soothe 
baby. She laid him on her knees and searched 
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his golden fluff of hair in the 
way monkeys do in the Zoo, you 
know. This hurt, for, of course, 
hairs got tweaked out, and baby 
retaliated by a blow on the nose. 
But I was distracted, for the 
monkey, gibbering with rage, 
now cuffed baby’s ears and, 
tucking him under one arm, 
started once more to take flying 
leaps across the room and back 
again. Now she held baby right 
side up; then upside down, 
his darling brains in imminent 
danger of being dashed out, 
while she hung by her arm, 
or her leg, to something, and 
swung herself to and fro. 
You can just picture 
me, looking up! 
But at last I fainted 
dead upon the 
floor.” 

“How did it all 
end?” 

“The brute finished 
by hurling baby at 
Horace’s head. SoI 
was later informed. 
I needn’t say that the 
darling arrived in 
ribbons, so to speak. 
Most luckily the 
bearer and. Khansa- 
mah, between them, 
caught him ig mid- 
air. Horace rushed 
for his gun to shoot 
the brute, but while 
he was gone those 
servants opened the 
door and let it leap 
out into the forest. 
They pretended, of 
course, it was an 
accident, but, as you 
know, they rega ward 
monkeys as sacred 
and were not going to 
let it be killed. The 
fury Horace was in 
when he came rush- 

‘ing back and found 
it had escaped him! 
The noise he made 
brought me out of my 
faint. The wonder 
was that I wasn't 


“Most luckily the bearer and Khansemah, between them, caught him 
in mid-air.” 


trampled to a jelly, 
for I’d fainted on the 
Mattress on the floor, 
and Horace was 
chasing the servants 
round and round the 
room to chastise 
them.” 

“Did he catch 
them?” — 

“ The bearer, being 
apparently the chiei 
offender, shot out of 
the open door. his 
back well bent in. in 
the pathetic way thev 
do, hoping to thus 
afford less resistance 
to the boot from 
behind. I think le 
forgot for the moment 
that we were in the 
hills, and that the 
chances were he'd be 
sent over the Khud 
outside. I always 
believe it’s one reason 
why the plainsmen 
object to going to the 
hills —with masters 
like Horace. Ontheir 
native plains a lack 
sends them spinning 
along a soft, dusty, 
flat surface. It hurts, 
of course. Butin the 
hills they know the 
chances are they'll be 
sent down into the 
valley below and 
break something. 
That baboon is cost- 
ing Horace a small 
income. The bearer 
fell into a rhodo- 
dendron tree, fifty 
feet down, broke his 
arm, had "Horace up 
in the Nynee Tal 
Cutcherry, and re 
ceived co! tion 
in the shape of a small 
sum monthly which 
will continue till his 
arm is useful again— 
which the bearer Is 
determined shall 
never be, I imagine.” 


Mr. James Henry Butcher, who herein relates his thrilling 
experiences in German East Africa. 


My Experiences 
in German East 


Africa. 


By 
JAMES HENRY BUTCHER. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 
AND A DRAWING. 


The conquest of German East Africa, the last of the Central Empires’ Colonial possessions, is 
rightly regarded by all military critics as a daring military achievement. The Author of the 
following contribution, who was a private in the South African Infantry, herein relates his personal 
experiences. It is a thrilling narrative, and throws a new light on the difficulties and arduous 
character of this campaign. It was not only a question of fighting Huns, but a continuous war 
against innumerable odds—tropical heat, intense cold, insect plagues, lions—while the shortage of 

water and even food was felt at times acutely. : 


was on January 12th, 1916, that 
I embarked at Durban on_ the 
Laconia, since torpedoed, as a South 
African infantryman, for service in 
German East Africa. In due course 
we landed at Kilindini, in British East Africa, 
and at once began preparations for the invasion 
of the enemy’s country. En route we had 
been regaled with stories of the abundance of 
native labour in German East Africa waiting 
to be utilized at five shillings a month, of tons 
of meal, fruit galore, and a plenitude of water. 
We were soon, however, to be undeceived. 
We found labour scarce, food none too plentiful, 
and water difficult to obtain at times, while 
in addition there were the terrific heat, mos- 
quitoes, terrible insects, an enemy strongly 
entrenched and well supplied with machine- 
guns and artillery, and, not least, there were 
the wild animals of the country, lions particu- 
larly, giving us considerable anxiety. Indeed, 
the conquest of this last colonial stronghold 
of the Germans proved a greater tussle than 
many people at home imagine. 

Our jumping-off place for the campaign was 
Mashoti. Here we remained ten days, doing 
garrison and patrol duty and skirmishing in 
dense brush. It was here, too, that we first 


received our introductory education in the 
economical use of water. We were allowed 
one small bottle a day for drinking. bathing, 
and washing purposes, with the result that 
we soon lost our spick-and-span appearance. 
Unfortunately, a high temperature prevented my 
taking part in the first advance; but, recover- 
ing rapidly, I was soon back again in the 
regiment and was with it at the fall of Moschi. 

On entering the town we found the bridge 
had been blown up, and had to climb over 
the wreckage, being up to our waists in running 
water. We were detained here for a month 
on garrison duty. During this time it rained 
heavily, so we entered and utilized the houses 
and stores as billets. Though I knew it not at 
the time, the house I had obtaired was to have 
been that of General Smuts. Luckily, he changed 
his mind and made Old Moschi his headquarters. 
The rain continued, and soon we were at a loss 
for firewood for cooking, etc. However, there 
was a fine bedroom suite in my room; need I 
say what was its fate? After this no foraging 
for firewood was done until the whole stock 
of well-dried furniture was exhausted. Around 
Moschi is to be found some of the finest scenery 
imaginable, it being situated on the lower slopes 
of Kilimanjaro. 
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It is glorious to behold the summit of this 
great mountain, snow-covered, scintillating in 
the sunshine or moonlight, but more fascinating 
still when seen at sunrise peeping through the 
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poor state of health through arduous marching 
and semi-starvation. 

Through the retirement of the enemy we 
were enabled to travel from Moschi to Kadjiado 
by rail. There I joined 


Se 
tanta Pipe ot els 
Native troope (from the Belgian Congo) on the march in 


low dark cloud. The snow on the top is stated 
to be over four hundred feet deep. One felt 
that he could gaze on this magnificent sight 
for ever, and yet see some fresh beauty every 
day. A few miles away Lake Chala is situated, 
which is said to be of unfathomable depth ; 
and, wonderful to say, it is set on the top of 
a mountain. Another strange sight which 
strikes one is that through all the country sea- 
shells abound profusely—hundreds of miles from 
the sea. 


a column on a three- 
hundred-mile trek which 
proved to be one of the 
Most interesting experi- 
ences of my life. On an 
average we covered eigh- 
teen miles per day, vary- 
ing our starts from 1 a.m, 
to 10 p.m. Rest was in- 
dulged in mostly during 
the hottest part of the 
day, but it so happened 
at times that this was 
impossible, owing to our 
crossing stretches _ of 
waterless desert. Then 
we had to continue till 
water was reached, and 
often by that time every 
man was in a state of 
complete exhaustion. Halting at night after 
these forced marches through such terrible 
country, and so physically worn-out, mother 
earth seemed like the downiest bed one ever 
rested on. We were travelling the old slave 
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roads under the shadow of Mount Meru, in 
Central Africa. But we had little time for 
reflection upon the historical character of the 
country, for bugles sounded early and we had 
to push on, often with bleeding and blistered 


The trees grow to a 
great height, from fifty 
to eighty feet, while the 
bushes attain an enor- 
mous size. A remarkable 
point about the vegeta- 
tion is that nearly every- 
thing that grows is to a 
certain extent po'sonous. 
Taken in conjunction with 
the reptile and insect life, 
one would not be far 
wrong in summing up by 
saying that everything 
bites or stings and all is 
poisonous. A prick or a 
scratch means inflamma- 
tion of the flesh, and 
months elapse before it 
is well again. And it was 


particularly so with us, 
who were often in a 


A general view of Tabora, one of the principal towns on the railway fh runs from Dar-cr-Selesm, 


08 the coast, to Ujiji, on Lake Tangaayil 
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feet, on half rations or less, to join our comrades 
who were besieged just outside Kondoa Irangi. 

I was detailed to take the men of our regi- 
ment up to the firing-line together with ammuni- 
tion and supplies. The route took us at one 
time near the enemies’ lines, and here it was 


they opened on us and I received my baptism of. 


fire. We were unable to reply, not knowing 
the exact position of our other regiments, so 
orders were given to extend in a half circle, and 
shoot anyone approaching in a suspicious manner. 
After about twenty minutes the enemy fire 
ceased, and one of our officers came and told 
us they had captured two German officers and 
ten Askaris. We were then able to press on, and 
arrived at our destination outside Kondoa 
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goats at a rupee each, kaffir-meal, and sometimes 
milk. Often it was impossible to raise the money, 
so we parted with our clothing in cases where we 
could not get what we required to keep us alive 
by any other means. Fortunately, there was 
an abundance of water, although to get that 
one had an hour and a half’s stiff climbing to 
do ; but often the uncertainty and difficulty of 
obtaining water and the absence of the modern 
field-kitchen caused the regiments on the march 
to look somewhat comical. Imagine a battalion 
marching along, cach man with a dirty old bully- 
beef tin for cooking tied on his back, rattling at 
every step, and a calabash for water in his hand, 
he himself not having washed or shaved for weeks, 
and with his clothes in shreds. 


Scene at Kasonga after the arrival of Belgian troops from the Congo, 


Irangi at 2 a.m. Dawn found us shaking 
hands with the boys who had escaped hospital, 
though it may be interesting to record that there 
were only about fifty per cent. left of those who 
had been first to cross the German border. 

Then commenced the more serious part of 
the campaign ; patrol duty all day and all night 
in the trenches was for some little time the order 
of the day, on rations which by this time had 
been cut down to a quarter. Fortunately, there 
were a number of native huts in No Man’s 
Land, which we used for firewood, and a few 
pumpkins growing around which we com- 
mandeered. 

At the rear of our position, at a distance of 
some three miles, was a Swahili village, at which 
we used to barter, or purchase sheep—which 
might in England be taken for greyhounds—and 


There was no time for rest, as the taking 
of Kondoa Irangi was all-important. Before 
dawn we were well on the way towards the 
river-bed which divided our positions. Beyond 
this was the old German road, and still farther 
onthe new one. After posting the men in various 
positions with orders for the day, the captain 
with six men moved carefully forward, under 
cover of the mealie stalks, until reaching the 
first road, where we left three on the watch, 
leaving four to go forward including the captain. 
Safely gaining the second road, two more were 
left, while the captain and I went on to get as 
close a look into the enemy’s position as we 
possibly could. We had been slowly getting 
forward, when we halted to bring the glasses 
into play. After taking a survey of the situation 
the captain decided, since we were not likely to 
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In the conquest of German East Africa our soldiers experienced trouble with lions, 
lion and lioness approaching a British post to rob a kraal wherein sheep and goats are confined 


get any more information and had advanced 
dangerously near the enemy lines, to pick up 
the others and rejoin the main body of the 
platoon. We had not moved off any too soon, 
for on gaining a small eminence some little way 
back, we saw an enemy party cautiously ap- 
proaching the position we had so recently 
vacated. This kind of thing continued for some 
days, as we were not strong enough to commence 
a general attack, and they had a considerable 
advantage over us in artillery, which peppered 
us to their hearts’ content. 

On the night of June 24th, 1916, I had com- 
pleted my watch in the trench, and had lain 
down for a spell, when along came our captain 
with orders to be ready to move at 3 a.m. 
to attack. ‘That, however, did not interfere 
with our sleep, but I remember it did not seem 
like five minutes before somebody was shaking 


me to wakefulness, reminding me that we had 
an appointment that Sunday morn. Up we ; 
rolled our blankets and made for the rendezvous, 
for these were the rosy days; soon we were 
to know bitterly cold nights with pouring 


rains, and no blankets, coats, or waterproof 
sheets. Here we were told that our platoon 
was going into action with the rest of the company 
in support, and we knew we should not mect 
again until the action was ended 

Descending the donga we gained the river-bed 
and halted while the N.C.O’s were given final 
instructions. We then moved ferther forward 
three of us being sent in advance as scouts, until 
within six hundred yards of the Germans, and 
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Our Author relates how he heard them roaring eat thi 
“us food for the garrison. On November I 
driven off, They would stalk clore up to our barbed wire belore we 


the remainder coming up quietly when we gave 
them the “all clear” signal. How the enemy 
missed observing us I cannot think. We ex 
tended and took up firing positions. Mean 
while we could see their pickets get up, shake 
their blankets, and jump into the trenches. 
Another few minutes passed, when we could see 
them gesticulating wildly and pointing in our 
direction. We then received orders to open fire, 
and a few of those gentry: will never gesticulate 
more. We continued firing, but for half am 
hour the reply was feeble ; then seeing that we 
were not advancing they opened up in 
earnest. ‘The bullets sang over our heads, thea 
commenced to cut the grass, and finally cracked 
and struck all about us. We were subjected t0 
rifle-fire from the front, while Maxims enfiladed 
us from right and left. 

Strong parties were then sent down by the 
enemy on either flank to cut us off, so we were 
forced to retire. It is a mystery how any of us 
got out at all, and when one realizes that only 
one poor fellow was killed and six wounded out 
of a band of fifty it becomes a miracle. Out 
section remained firing to cover the retirement, 
and when we could follow we received a tremet- 
dous fusillade of rifle and machine-gun fire fot 
our especial benefit. We decided to separate 
widely for better general security, and did som 
ignorance of the fact that their flanking parties 
were coming down upon us. Going & 00m 
siderable distance to the right I was followed 
with shots in every little clearing, while 
time [I sought cover in a mealie plantation they 
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yards away while on guard, and how on one occasion he stum 
1915," writes an ‘er, "lions appeared at our post and with 
detected their presence, and their sudden roars were anything 


t pleasant. 


swept it with a Maxim. At one clearing they 
got so dangerously near that it was necessary 
for me to crawl carefully to the cover I was 
making for. One bullet struck within an inch 
of my head, and I did not relish their attentions 
abit. I learned on reaching the camp that one 
poor fellow who passed before me gained the 
cover I sought, but with a bullet wound in the 
foot. The river-bed was reached and crossed, 
but still their snipers were busy. Eventually 
we regained the donga at the foot of our position, 
where, coming towards us, half-way up, our 
reinforcements joined us, and we all went up 
to our trenches. This ended our reconnaissance 
in the siege of Kondoa. 

During the night of Sunday, June 25th, our 
brigade was ordered to attack the position 
in force, but it was soon discovered that the 
enemy had anticipated our design and retired, 
leaving, as we discovered at sunrise, what 
would have proved to us an absolutely impreg- 
nable position. Their dug-outs, gun-positions, 
and trenches were most up-to-date. The last 
were loopholed, thus affording perfect cover. 
Thousands of small trees had been cut down 
and made into screens, which were placed all 
through their position, so that it was impossible 
to see any movement they were carrying 
out. 

Kondoa Irangi was now ours! And it was 
decided to rest the troops after their two months’ 
siege, particularly in view of the transport 
difficulty. In addition to the shortage of food, 
the continuous strain of patrol and trench work, 


across two tremendous lions only fifty yards off. Above incident depicts a 
t daring got into our kraal and killed forty sheep and goats before they were 


the Germans added to our discomfort by lumping 
shells into our position, particularly during the 
night, and at times when little expected. ‘This 
procedure was followed by them throughout 
the campaign. 

Our next objective was Tumba. Outside 
this town we found the bodies of ten Askaris 
in a hole, having apparently been shot by the 
Huns. Many deserters gave themselves up. 
Our section was placed in a valley, in dense 
bush and tall grass alive with snakes, lizards, 
and all creeping things. Some yards behind 
us was a game-track through the bush, and 
just beyond us one of our A Company men 
had spotted a lioness and shot her. The next 
night the lion came, evidently bent on finding 
his mate, and gave a terrific roar not thirty 
yards from where I was on guard. There were 
other exciting experiences—terrific bush-fires 
caused by carelessness, or perhaps by the heat 
of the sun. Here we saw some of the biggest, 
stretching for miles, and with a tropical breeze 
behind them they travelled long distances at 
an enormous speed. Catching a_ particularly 
dry spot, you would see an enormous, fierce 
red glow reflected in the dark blue sky, and then 
a great burst of white flame mounting higher 
and higher, to die down again farther away. 
The burning trees had a lighthouse effect, 
caused through their dry upper foliage and the 
dense creepers in which they are encased burning 
fiercely before the trunks caught alight. The 
great Bilboa or Cream of Tartar trees the 
Germans turned to good account by hollowing 
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out their massive trunks and placing machine- 
guns in them. 

One night our whole camp was disturbed by 
ants. I had slept for about three hours when 
I was awakened by a pricking sensation, and 
found I was one mass of ants, from head to 
foot. I quickly threw off all my clothing, and 
you could not see my skin for the beggars ; they 
were biting like fun. It appears that a whole 
army of them were trekking, and we lay in 
their path. The next morning we found they 
had moved a little beyond us, around the mess- 
tins some of the fellows had left out. You 
could not see the tins—they seemed to be one 
living mass of ants about ten inches high. Another 
pest that greatly troubled us was the “ jigger 
flea!” They are black and crablike, being 
little more than the size of an ordinary pin’s 
point. They “dig in,” and take up their 
abode between the dermis and epidermis, and 
immediately commence to breed. All one notices 
is a jumpy sort of feeling in the affected part, 
and later a slight inflammation is seen. This 
is the time to operate. We learned the correct 
method of operation from the natives, and were 
invariably successful in removing the flea and 
its eggs without mishap. To effect this neatly, 
one must split the skin in a cross with the 
inflamed spot as centre, then lift the flaps like 
the back of an ungummed envelope, when the 
microbe with its thousand eggs is open to view. 
It is then quite easy to remove both, but care 
must be taken that the bag in which the eggs 
are contained is not broken, for should there 
be any left they would speedily fructify and 
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travel through the system. One fellow had 
over one hundred extracted from his feet; 
while others had to have feet, toes, and fingers 
amputated through them. 

We now experienced an awful shortage of 
water, while in addition food was none too 
plentiful. Ever since leaving Kondoa we had 
been living on one spoonful of mealie meal, 
one spoonful of rice, and a spoonful of tea or 
coffee per day. All the time, too, we were 
marching and fighting through an exceedingly 
hilly, bushy, and roadless country in tropical 
heat. It was small wonder that fever and 
dysentery claimed so many victims. 

On reaching Anneti, our platoon was detailed 
for headquarter escort, as the staff were fol 
lowing the 11thy Regiment to the right of the 
12th, while the roth were away to the left, 
so that the division was moving forward in 
three columns. Thus we proceeded through 
Tchiene to Meia-Meia. 

Here we relieved a platoon of the 11th who 
were guarding prisoners. It was anticipated 
that an attempt would be made to rescue them, 
so our platoon was divided into two, each taking 
prisoner guard and picket duty alternately. 
One day I noticed that a German sergeant- 
major among the prisoners would get up to 
stretch his legs apparently, when he invanably 
scanned a kopje some two miles off most search- 
ingly. This little performance took place about 
every half-hour. I said nothing, but watched 
as he did. At nightfall I was off for a spell, 
and lay down watching the kopje as before. 
Presently I saw a light at its far end; it ap- 

proached the middle. 


then descended the kopje 
some distance below the 
summit, all the time 
burning steadily. It was 
extinguished momen- 
tarily, and then flashed 
a message across; but. 
fortunately, we had 
tucked the  sergeant- 
major where it was im- 
possible for him to see 
it. I reported this, and 
the guard was doubled, 
while the pickets were 
warned against a raid. 
However, it did not 
come that night, for 
apparently our putting 
out the fire, which was 
allowed on account of 
the cold, spoilt the 


Crossing the Nyawarongo River, Kagera. 


signal arranged. The 
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A look-out station in the jungle, 


following evening, being our turn for picket 
duty, the sergeant and corporal went out to 
inspect a small kopje which had been selected 
for our position, to sce if it commanded a good 
enough area, and while there they espied what 
they took to be the expected relieving expedition. 
Arrangements were made for their warm recep- 
tion and capture. ‘Their attempt was a complete 
failure, and we took a large number of prisoners, 
sending them back seventy-five miles the next 
day by motor-lorry. 

tt was here I had my closest acquaintance 
with the lions. When we were signalled to 
proceed we found the climbing of the kopje 
most difficult. I am absolutely sure no human 
foot had scaled that hill before. ‘The under- 
growth was very dense and abounded in thorns. 
Eventually we reached a game-track where 
progress was barred by a huge boulder, except 
for a narrow opening on each side. I asked 
which opening we were to take, at the same time 
Moving towards the one on the left ; before I 


got a reply I was through the gap, and less than 
Vol. xl 17. 


fifty yards away, beyond the right opening, 
were two tremendous lions. They quietly 
disappeared in the undergrowth, but during 
the night we were disturbed by their awful 
roars. 

Our next objective was Dodoma on the Central 
Railway. We caught the Huns some miles 
outside the place, but before they retreated 
they had blown up all the points in the lines, 
as well as the gas-cylinders, and wrecked the 
workshops. From this district we proceeded 
through country which had been undisturbed 
by the war, no troops having passed this way, 
with the result that the native villages were 
El Dorados tous. We managed to commandeer 
sheep, goats, butter, eggs, and milk and gener- 
ally had a royal time. 

Then once again we plunged into a wild and 
desolate region suffering from dust-storms and 
the scarcity of water. We were cutting across 
country by forced marches to reinforce the roth, 
who were already in battle, and there was 
little time for food or anything else. We soon 
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got in touch.and our A and B Companies were 
made flanks, C and D acting as reinforcements. 
The Germans pelted us with nine-pounders 
and Maxims till far into the night. Dawn saw 
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quickly evacuated when we arrived in force. 
After a short rest here we moved forward again 
to cut the Germans off by a dash over three 
ranges of hills and pathless, thorny, and difficult 

. country. It was a ter- 


A signalling post among the mountains, 


the 12th moving forward to the attack. They 
passed through the roth’s lines, only to find 
that the enemy had vanished. However, news 
soon came of their whereabouts, and we took 
up the chase to M papua, arriving there utterly 
exhausted after a march of forty miles in thirty- 
six hours on no food and practically no water. 
We were given five minutes’ rest, then extended 
for action. ‘“ Forward!” sounded, and away 
we went. Meanwhile Fritz peppered us with 
shrapnel and nine-pounders. The bush was 
very dense, and suddenly we found ourselves 
on the banks of an exceedingly steep donga, 
or gully, about twenty feet deep. We dropped 
into it, and there found an Askari recently 
hanged. However, there was no time to discuss 
the poor chap’s fate, and we quickly climbed 
up the other side. On again, until we reached 
another donga, and gaining the opposite bank 
we were met with a withering fire from Maxims 
and rifles, with the uncomfortable attention 
of snipers and a good deal of shrapnel. Still 
on and on we went in twenty-yard rushes until 
the sun had set. The enemy fire had now in- 
creased in fury, and every man was expecting 
and ready for the final “Charge!” when, 
instead, the rally was given. M’papua was ours ! 
Once again Fritz had fled. We raided the place 
for food, but found very little. 

We followed the enemy to Kaditi, which he 


rific climb, and numbers 
of our fellows dropped 
out utterly exhausted. 
On reaching our objec- 
tive, where we shot a 
German signalling officer 
and captured a_ helio 
outfit and flag. we found 
we were about fifteen 
hundred feet above the 
enemy’s position, which 
was situated across the 
valley below us. The 
regiment which was to 
have come along the 
valley found it imprac- 
ticable, and on our open- 
ing fire the elusive Fritz 
incontinently fled over 
the ridge while we 
took pot-shots from the 
kopje. We then marched 
into Muinsagara and 
found the town was deserted. 

It was one long trying race after a stubborn 
foe, but we kept close on his heels by forced 
marching. We followed him to his new position 
at Killossa, but when we appeared in force 
and were again ready for attack the same thing 
happened—evacuation. I was on scout duty 
here, and when it became known that the Ger- 
mans had again fled I went off foraging for food, 
and captured a couple of chickens, some beans, 
lettuces, and potatoes. These I tied to my 
rifle, and slinging the burden over my shoulder 
marched proudly back to camp. 

En route I met one of our captains, who 
delighted in pulling one’s leg. 

“Where is your platoon ? ” he asked. 

“ Don’t know, sir,” I replied. 

“Where have you been?” he next inquired. 

“ Out with the scouts,” I answered. 

“ Apparently to good purpose,” he retorted. 

“Yes, sir,” I said, glancing proudly at my 
bag. Then his gloomy visage relaxed into a 
broad grin as he strolled away. 

The next thing on the programme was 4 
triumphant entry into the town, but, heavens! 
what a threadbare crowd we were, half-starved, 
lame, and dirty—elated though, and game! We 
got to the bottom of the main street, when 
the colonel said: ‘‘ You have two hours to 
look for food,” which translated meant, “ Com- 
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mondeer all the things necessary to you.” ‘This 
order did not require repetition! There was 
not a bit of khaki in the street two minutes 
afterwards. There were a number of evacuated 
private houses, from which I obtained a supply 
of cigarettes, food, and other necessaries. There 
were a number of stores—grocery, crockery, 
clothing, general goods, and even spirits. For- 
tunately, the men of my half-section did not 
visit the same places as I did, and, needless to 
remark, we had varieties of food for several days 
after this. We managed to retain a couple of 
bottles of spirits out of the case we had obtained, 
and we had a jolly chicken dinner, and after- 
wards got very hilarious over the contents of 
the bottles. 

Ngombe, Uleia, and Kikume were wrested 
from the enemy in much the same fashion. But 
it proved exceedingly exhausting work. Climb- 
ing up and down hills covered with thorny 
bush, with pack and rifle, is no joke, but when a 
box of ammunition is added thereto it becomes 
a physical task that the strongest men do not 
envy. On one occasion my half-section and 
I were detailed off to convey some captured 
ammunition from one ridge to another. We 
shared our load, 
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Twenty-four hours afterwards we were once 
more scouting and searching, and eventually 
reached Kidoti with our platoon reduced to 
fifteen men, which shows how arduous our 
task had been. 

At Kidoti we remained a fortnight in swampy 
country, Fritz hammering away at us with 
lyddite and shrapnel the whole time. One 
red-letter day rations arrived, and, naturally, 
a large semi-starved crowd gathered to watch 
its issue. Boom! went a big gun, and an enemy 
shell burst about fifty yards from us. No one 
moved; the food question was much more 
important! Boom again went the gun, and 
this time the shell, luckily a dud, fell not thirty 
yards away. Still nobody moved. The captain 
came at once and ordered us away to shelter, 
No sooner had we gone than another shell 
arrived and exploded on the spot on which we 
had stood a few moments before. While here 
one of our fellows was captured by the Germans 
when scouting, but succeeded in escaping, 
after a strict cross-examination. He told us 
the Germans were under the impression that 
we were Imperial troops, and one officer impu- 
dently said that our comrade was lying when 

he stated that 


which meant two 
boxes apiece. 
We plodded on 
and on for hours, 
slipping and 
stumbling over 
the difficult 
country, until 
our limbs only 
moved in a 
mechanical way ; 
but at last we 
heard our fellows 
on the ridge op- 
posite to the one 
we were on. We 


ee 


| we were South 
African Volun- 
| teers. They also 
asked him how 
many of us were 
conscripts. 

On September 
2oth I, amongst 
many others, 
was down again 
with fever, and 
to celebrate it 
rain fell all 
through the 
night. We had 
no blankets or 


set off with re- 
newed deter- 
Mination down- 
wards, and then began to climb their ridge, but 
about half-way up we were absolutely done, and 
sat down for a few minutes’ rest. The next 
thing we knew was that the night had passed 
and it was broad daylight. We hurriedly picked 
ourselves up for the final endeavour. When 
T reached the top I dropped my load at the 
sergeant’s feet and myself with it, utterly 
exhausted and far beyond taking water or food. 


The late Captain Selous and his company, Fifth Royal Fusiliers, who did splendid work 
in German East Africa. 


overcoats, but 
simply shirt and 
shorts, and our 
condition was far from enviable. ‘The following 
day the whole regiment was ordered back to 
recuperate. 

Thus ended my experiences, covering a period 
of eighteen months, in this daring campaign. 

By means of flying columns and_ superior 
strategy General Smuts had captured nine- 
tenths of German East Africa and driven the 
Germans from all their fortified positions. 
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A general view of the beautiful city of Granada, showing the Alhambra aod the surrounding snow-capped mountaias. 
Photo. by Photochrom Co. 


A fascinating and picturesque sketch of life and scenes in Granada. 


Mr. Bart Kennedy, whose 


delightful stories of tramp-life are well known to our readers, describes the old Spanish town, its 
sights, its people, and its tourists, from his own point of view. 


JIFE in Granada was as the life 
in a beautiful dream. The sky 
above was a clear, magical blue. 
V7 The people went along easily and 
"calmly. No one was ever in a hurry. 
No one ever seemed to do any work—save the 
tourists who rushed around seeing the sights ! 
One could not help feeling a sorrow for these 
misguided people who were so very much out 
of the picture in enchanting Granada. They 
saw the detail, but missed the meaning of 
the glorious sunlit town, It often occurred 
to me that the see-er of sights was a person 


who had blinder eyes than usual. They used 
to rush and hurry and bustle and scuttle all 
over the place. Hustling through the Alhambra, 
hustling through the cathedral, hustling every- 
where. Working twenty-four hours out of the 
twenty-four. The calm and peaceful Spaniards 
looked upon them but as _money-bringers. 
Often I sorrowed for them, Often I thought of 
them as I took my ease, Spanish-wise, in a 
large chair under the elms in the Alhambra. 

Of course, the right way to get some real 
knowledge of Granada was studiously to avoid 
endeavouring to get it, The proper wrinkle 


was to refrain carefully from seeing the sights. 
If they came your way, well and good. It 
wasn’t your fault. If you adopted this plan, 
your reward came to you in the end. ‘he soul 
of the magical town revealed itself to you. 

The Spaniards of Andalusia! They were 
the most charming people I ever met. Calm, 
gracious, easeful people who never by any 
accident did to-day what they could put off 
till to-morrow. Maviana! That soothing, de- 
lightful word summed up their philosophy of 
life. They were wise enough to grasp the fact 
that they only lived once, and they adopted 
a course of action—or, rather, inaction—that 
was calculated to allow them to live as long 
as possible. What they really thought of the 
tourists I know not. But they were kind to 
them ; for the Andalusian is the finest gentleman 
in the world. It matters not whether he be 
beggar or Don. 

I was nine weeks in Granada. And I am free 
to say that these nine weeks were worth any 
nine years of my somewhat varied life. I simply 
passed from dream to dream. I carefully 
avoided effort of all kinds. I just allowed 
myself to glide through the immense sunlit 
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beautiful Alhambra. I see the cathedral. I 
see the people passing calmly along the streets, 
I see the beautiful women in the Paseo. And 
high, high above the town I see the snow- 
crowned Sierra Nevada. Mountains of wonder! 
Off up there is the peak—the Picacho de Veleta. 

Yes, I absorbed Granada in those nine magical 
weeks. In a way it became part of me. And 
it always will be part of me. 

The beggars! They performed the miracle 
of combining a superhuman persistence with 
a@ great and gracious politeness. They were 
always to the fore. But they worked not their 
art upon the Spaniard. They confined them- 
selves to making the innocent, hard-working 
tourist part. Occasionally a tourist would 
get the delusion that he could shake them off. 
But the delusion quickly vanished into nothing. 
For the beggars were supreme artists. What 
they didn’t know about making the tourist 
part with the peseta could have been written 
on a postage-stamp with a thick quill-pen. 

I stayed at the Hotel Siete Suelos in the 
Alhambra. We had our meals in the garden, 
This garden was the most beautiful imaginable, 
Dining there was as if one were dining in fairy- 
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The petio of a gentleman's house in Seville, showing Andalusian girls wearing typical shawls and the mantilla. 
Photo, by H. G. Ponting. 


dream. And the result is that there is in my 

mind a clear, perfect picture of the town. I 

see the Calle de los Reyes Catolicos as clearly 

now as when I was in it, I see the strangely 
' 


land. And all the while music was playing. 
Often I wondered if the whole scene were not 
a dream. 

People were coming and going the whole of 
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Tne Albambra at Granada. 


the time. Rarely did they stop for more than 
two or three days. Their idea was to get through 
as much sight-seeing as possible in a very short 
space of time. Then they would rush forth 
from Granada to sight-pastures new. 

These people as a rule brought guides and 
couriers with them. A guide is, perhaps, in 
a way, all right. It is conceivable that he may 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven when his time 
is ripe. But couriers——? No. I shudder 
to think as to what will happen to them when 
they get to the other world. They are indeed 
beings of a weird and fearsome calibre. They 
have the healthiest imaginations of all the 
varieties of humans I have ever met. 

They were not Spaniards. They hailed from 
Gib. The Spaniards called them Rock Scorpions. 
The way they improved upon the truth, and the 
way they bullied the people whom they were 
leading about by the noses, was awful. And 
the people who got it worst of all were the 
rich tourists, for—unluckily for themselves— 
they were able to procure the well-known, 
high-priced courier. He made his charges toe 
the line. They couldn’t call their souls their 
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It was built by the Moors on the shoulder of a mountain overlooking the city. 
Photo. by Photochyom Co. 


own. They had to do what he said and eo where 
he willed. And all the time he was filling them 
up with information of the strictly inaccurate 
brand. kg 

A word as to the waiters at the hotel. They 
were not as the waiters one finds usually in 
the north of Europe. They were in no way 
servile, but they did their work well. They had 
a man-to-man air about them. If you were 
a millionaire who tried to hustle them, you would 
find yourself left. In fact, I saw a millionaire 
who was put through it very badly. I will 
refrain from mentioning his nationality. He 
laboured under the delusion that millions 
absolved one from manners. He was in the 
habit of coming to the table and shouting at 
the waiters. But Juan, the waiter with the 
fierce eyes, trained him to comparative civility 
in the end. 

He stayed at the hotel for something over a 
week, and he showed a disposition for the enjoy- 
ment of my august society. He was a persistent 
person, and we used to have conversations. 
But they ran on acrid lines, the talk of a rich 
person—the person who had captured his own 
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booty, who was the architect of his own for- 
tunes. One day, as we were exchanging views, 
he waved his hand towards the Sierra, saying :— 

“What a gocd thing it would be if the re- 
sources in them were developed. It would be 
splendid if this place round here were made 
prosperous. Think of the towns that would 


spring up filled with 
busy people.” 

“Yes,” I agreed, 
“it would be a very 
good thing, for then 
people like you would 
be able to exploit 
and sweat them.” 

Hardly a pleasant 
or friendly remark, 
I admt. But the 
millionaire was a 
very odd bird. He 
only grinned and 
offered me a cigar. 

“You'll do,” he 
said, as I was light- 
ing it. 

We only had two 
Tore conversations 
aiter that. But they 
ranon comparatively 
{nendly lines. 

A pushful German 
with a red beard, for 
it was the days be- 
fore the war, arrived 
at the hotel. He 
spoke English per- 
fectly, and we got 
Into conversation. 
He was a more 
hustly tourist than 
usual, and he was 
usually engaged in 
duing several things 
at once. Amongst 
other things, he took 
Ty picture at the 
uble as I was sam- 
plng a glass of Val- 
depeias, the yellow- 
coloured wine of 
the country, Before 


left we had a row, as I considered his criticism 
ol England a trifle German. 

Occasionally a delightful person came to the 
In the vast majority of cases the visitors 
bad the Sight-seeing bee in their bonnets. But 
one day a young Frenchman turned up. His 
tame was Maurice de Waleffe, He was one 
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ever met. 


Andalusian gipsies in their picturesque costumes. 
Photo. by H. G, Ponting. 


of the nicest and most charming fellows I 


He stayed at the hotel for quite a while— 
some three weeks, I believe. He was not a 
sightseer. He fell into the spirit of the places 
We used to sit together for hours under the elms 
in the Alhambra. We did not have very much 


to say to each other, 
for my French was 
non-existent. whilst 
Maurice’s English 
was in the same boat. 

Gipsies used to 
come round.  Pic- 
turesque people who 
worked even less, if 
possible, than did the: 
delightful people of: 
Granada. As beggars 
they were magnifi- 
cent. There was one: 
old man who was 
said to be the King: © 
of the Gipsies, and '* 
when he asked for 
alms, he asked in a 
kingly manner. His 
bow, when he re- 
ceived a pescta, was 
a thing of grandeur, 
It was well worth the 
price, and his royal 
smile was benign and 
splendid. 

The gipsies were 
too wise to pay rent, 
They lived in caves 
in the face of the 
mountain. ‘They had 
been in the Albiacin 
—the name of their 
quarter — for hun- 
dreds of years. I 
visited one of these 
caves. It was fitted 
up quite comfort- 
ably. A govud strong 
house. And added 
to that was the fact 
that rent-day was a 
day unknown in the 


calendar of the cave-dweller. I left the cave, 


filled with respect for these people, who were 


literate people. 


at once illiterate and more intelligent than 


At night the Alhambra rang with song. Men 
us:d to come up -rom the town and sing, strum- 
ming their guitars in accompaniment, ‘Their 
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Granada as seen from the Goneralife, regarded as one of the most beautiful views in the world. 
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voices were not trained in the conventional 
musical sense. But they had the virtue of 
individuality. They were not all formed on 
the same pattern, as are the voices of the usual 
professional singers. And I may say that they 
often got curious and beautiful effects through 
the skilful use of intervals unknown in the 
diatonic scale. They sang songs of love and 
revenge, and of marching and of fighting. Wild 
songs of the Sierra Nevada. At times they 
sang till well after midnight, and then they 
would go down from the Alhambra into the 
town, still singing. 

The Alhambra is on the shoulder of a moun- 
tain. It overlooks the town. It was built 
by the Moors, and I take it that it was built 
overlooking the town for the usual reason. 
The ruling Moors lived therein, and they wished 
to be in a position to give the non-ruling Moors 
what for when they became too critical. There 
is a lot of human nature in ruling people just 
as there is in ruled people. A beautiful place, 
this Alhambra. But to me its architecture 
expressed decadence and weakness. There was 
nothing strong or massive about it. Whether 
a race expresses truly its character in archi- 


tecture or not is not for me to say. To be 
able to give a reliable opinion as to this would 
necessitate the living of a life that lasted through 
a couple of thousand years. But certainly 
the Alhambra did not suggest power and vigour. 
Beauty, yes, and also fancy, but nothing more. 

But on the Cuesta de los Muertos (the Hill 
of the Dead), which was outside the actual 
palace of the Alhambra, were three massive 
square towers. They expressed strength. In 
them had. lived—centuries before—the Moham- 
medan soldiers of the Guard. These towers 
impressed me, and I often went to see them in 
the moonlight, for then there seemed to be in 
their strength and power some weird effect. 

Whilst I was in Granada I fell, in a certain 
sense, from grace. I mean that I took on 
something that entailed hard and strenuous 
work. I took it upon myself to climb Muley 
Hassan, the highest mountain in Spain. Why 
I did this I cannot tell. The doing of it was not 
in the picture, as the saying has it, but there 
are times when the best of us fall. 

It was a four days’ job of real unadulterated 
toil. It wasn’t a dangerous mountain, But 
it was hard leg-work through the whole of the 
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The Court of the Lions, Alhambra. 
Photo. by H. G. Ponting. 


time. Of course, there were the views, for 
it is the business of mountains to provide 
them. But hard climbing is apt to knock the 
sense of the esthetic out of one. It is right 
enough to see the high mountain from the 
depths of the valley, or the flatness of the plain. 
But when you are on the top of the mountain, 
you are too engrossed with the consideration 
of your own idiocy to feel entranced with the 
view. F 

At least, that was the way I felt when I was 
breathing the pure, thin air on the top of Muley 
Hassan. It wasn’t an enormously high moun- 
tain—-leven thousand seven hundred feet, as 
a matter of fact—but it was high enough. And 
I thought of my big chair under the Alhambra 
with regret. Fernando, my guide, was pointing 
out the splendour of the view. Or, to be exact, 
he was telling me of the splendour of the view 
that would have been revealed were there no 
mist, The mist-trick is one of the common 
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tricks that a mountain plays you 
when you have climbed to the top 
of it. When I got back to the hotel 
the people thcre seemed to think 
I had accomplished a wondrous 
feat. But the Andalusians are very 
polite, and it may have been also 
that they considered a man who 
would voluntarily take on such a 
job as at least oddity enough to 
be accorded notice. 

My nine wecks’ stay in Granada 
made me a kind of old resident, 
so to speak. For, as I have said, 
it was the custom of the visitors 
to stay but two or three days. I 
got to know quite a number of 
the Spaniards who lived in the 
neighbourhood. One of them, who 
owned a pueblo (village), invited 
me to stay the day with him. He 
lived in a castle in the village— 
a castle, part of which had been 
built in the times of the Moors. 
He was a nice man, and his wife 
and daughters were charming, 
but conversation is apt to flag 
slightly when neither knows the 
other’s language. Not by gestures 
can one live, I mean converse, 
alone. The gesture is all right on 
vital, primal occasions. But as a 
vehicle for the transmission of con- 
tinuity of thought it is apt to get 
overworked quickly. 

There was a lady with us, how- 
ever, who spoke some English. 
But the thing happened that usually happens 
with an interpreter on such occasions. Instead 
of doing her work of interpreting, she got 
making remarks of her own. When I would 
ask her to change a sentence of mine into 
Spanish for the benefit of the Don, she would 
do so, and then she would branch off into a 
conversation on her own account. 

One of the things that impressed me in 
Granada was the essential democracy of the 
attitude of one person to another. For example, 
the coachman addressed the Don by his Christian 
name, Emilio. And the Don was a nobleman 
of an old and distinguished family. Imagine 
this happening in England! And yet Spain 
is alleged to be a backward medieval nation 
by the people who belong to the hurry-up, 
kno k-’em-down and drag-’em-out countries. 

I remember going one day on a journey to 
a gold-mine some miles away from Granada, 
My Spanish friends at the hotel owned it, or 
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had a share in it, and they thought that it would 
be a splendid thing if I could get some innocent 
London capitalist to put money into it when 
I got back to England. I forget, at the moment, 
the amount of capital I had to get, but I remem- 
ber that my share was to be some three hundred 
thousand pesetas, about ten thousand pounds. 
I explained to my friends that the innocent 
‘English capitalist was a somewhat wily bird, 
and that putting salt on his tail was not as easy 
a matter as they seemed to think. But the 
Andalusians were champion optimists. They 
averred that a man of my personal magnetism 
and big intelligence would have no difficulty 
in persuading the English capitalist to invest, 
especially when I explained to him, in detail, 
the splendours of the mine. To be told that 
one has a large-sized intelligence is one of the 
subtlest ways of flattering a man—and I fell. 
Besides, it occurred to me that there might 
conceivably be something in it. 

So off we went, laden with several bottles 
of champagne and other ingredients for the 
making of an interesting lunch. I believe 
there were six of us all told, outside the driver 
of the conveyance and a man with one eye. 
I don’t like to say anything rude concerning 
an Andalusian, but really this one-eyed man 
was a tough-looking person. He wore the air 
of one who had performed innumerable deeds 
in the bandit line. He was certainly an old 
bandit who had retired from business. I was 
told that he was a dead shot. A Gascon cam: 
along with us to act as interpreter and explainer- 
in-chicf. 

The mine was an interesting place. It had 
been worked for many hundreds of years. ‘The 
Romans even had had a shot at it, and after 
them the Moors, and now the Spaniards. It 
occurred to me that my friends seemed to think 
that gold was a thing that grew. But I did 
not clothe my thoughts with words. It would 
have been rude. 

The lunch! Ah, that was splendid. After 
it I began to see the possibility of coming to 
grips eventually with the ten thousand pounds. 
1 went through one of the tunnels of the mine, 
and even though I bumped my head a good 
deal, the optimism, born of the magnificent 
lunch, was still with me. 

After I got out of the tunnel, the one-eyed, 
retired bandit set an old Gladiator machine 
to work. And after a while a little gold was 
washed out for my edification. The one-eyed 
man showed it to me on the rounded end of a 
table-knife. It was a great moment—that 
moment when I looked upon the gold as it 
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glittered on the end of the knife. We all drank 
a bumper to Spanish gold. 

Years have passed since that time, and I 
am still minus my ten thousand pounds com- 
mission, but that lunch is as a bright, shining 
star in the firmament of my memory. 


The people of Granada were artists in the 
living of life. Being amongst them mad: me 
feel that a country may not be what is called 
prosperous, and that it may at the same 
time be a most deightful place in which 
to live. 

The countries that are called prosperous are, 
invariably, too pushful. Prosperity, in the 
national sense, simply means the doing of a 
large volume of business. I have been in the 
busy, prospcrous country and I have been in 
the country where things went easily, where 
nothing mattered, and the people of the latter 
country always had the better time. But I 
am not going to go into the contradictions of 
the human economic system. Sufficient is it 
to say that national prosperity seems to be 
somewhat of a double-edged sword. 

As I sat in my chair under the elms, I used 
often to wonder what Granada was like when 
the Moors had it. It was said to have been 
much bigger, and of more import. But it 
certainly could not have been more beautiful. 
It was an old place, and it had upon it the charm 
and softness and glamour of age. It was a 
place upon which had fallen the strange, calm, 
mysterious spirit of the East. The mountains 
that surrounded it were now as they were in 
the time of Boabdil. The stretch of time, since 
his passing, since his giving up of the keys of 
Granada to Ferdinand and Isabella, was but 
asa day. 

It seemed to me that the spirit of the Moor 
still watched over the beautiful town. It was 
a town of the East, and its people were a people 
of the East. Was it to be that the world would 
in time learn the lesson of the true wisdom of 
life from the East ? 

Beautiful old town set as a jewel in the midst 
of great mountains! It comes to me now in 
all its strangeness and charm and wonder. 
Again I hear the sound of the waters coming 
down from the Sierra Nevada. Again I see 
the gipsies in the Albiacin. Again I hear the 
wild songs and the strumming of the guitars. 
Again I see the three square towers on the 
Cuesta de los Muertos—the towers where lived 
the Mohammedan soldiers of the Guard. It 
all comes back to me. It rises up before me, 
a great, vivid, luminous picture. 


THE 
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PENRHYN ISLAND. 


Ass related by SYDNEY RAWLINGS, and set down by A. H. BROWNE. 
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A stirring story from the South Sea Islands. 


The Author was shipwrecked on the Penrhyn 
Island whilst on a voyage from San Francisco to Australia. 


His companions managed to get 


away in their boats, but he was seized by the natives, and to his astonishment the chief adopted 


him as his son, and on his death he became ruler of the island and its people. 


“The story is 


quite true,” writes Mr. Browne, ‘‘and can be verified in all its details by the present British 
Resident of Penrhyn, for this island has since passed under the Union Jack, as well as by many 
people in Raratonga and New Zealand.” 


mYDNEY RAWLINGS and I had been 
schoolmates at Auckland, in New 
Zealand. After close companionship 

at college it was with feelings of 
~ Mutual regret that we parted. Being 
of an adventurous disposition I preferred an 
open-air life to office work, and in 1872 proceeded 
to Tahiti to juin my brother, Mr. J. E. Browne, 
late of Perth, Western Australia, and lately 
deceased, who was connected with cotton- 
growing in that beautiful island. Three years 
later I found my way to Raratonga, of the Cook 
Group, where I still reside. Here, to my great 
surprise, I again met my old school chum, 
Sydney Rawlings. It appears that he had also 
developed a desire for island life, and had obtained 
a position as secretary to a Mr. Hamlin, a trader 
at Raratonga. I will now take up the story of 
Sydney Rawlings as he related it to me many 
years later. 


_ It was at Raratonga, in 1872, that I assisted 
in the coronation of Queen Makea-ariki. ‘The 
King of Raratonga, Makea-Abeta, died in that 
year, and the next in succession happened to be 
a buxom, young lady named Takau, who was 
mamied to the King of Atin and resided with 
het husband on that island, a distance of ninety 
miles north-east of Raratonga. On the death 
of King Abeta a cutter owned by my principal 
(Hamlin) was chartered to proceed to Atin for 
the purpose of bringing over the new queen- 
eect. As owner’s representative I proceeded 
mm the cutter on this voyage. A week afterwards 


we returned to Raratonga with the new queen, 
her husband, and a retinue of upwards of one 
hundred Atinan warriors. Queen Makea-Takau 
ruled at Raratonga upwards of forty years, and 
it was during her reign that not only Rar. tonga 
but all the islands of the Cook Group became 
first a protectorate under the British flag, and 
subsequently a dependency of New Zealand. 

It was shortly after this event that a large 
barque-cutter, the Alecto, called at Rar tonya, 
bound from Newcastle. New South Wales, to 
San Francisco, under the command of Captain 
Emerson. He and I became great friends, and 
he opened up to me the golden prospects of a 
new life in America, at the same time urging me 
strongly not to waste my life in the islands. 
His plausible arguments took effect. and the 
consequence was that I wished my old friend 
Hamlin good-bye and started for new fields in 
the good ship -flecto, bound for golden California. 

Alter a tedious voyage of forty-five days we 
landed at Honolulu, in the Hawaiian or Sandwich 
Islands, in order to obtain fresh vegetables and 
water. I was much interested in the Hawaiians, 
as their ways, customs, and language had, I 
discovered, a close affinity to those of the Cook 
Islanders, although they were three thousand 
miles apart. A week later we entered the 
Golden Gate. After the arcadian life of the 
sunny isles of the Pacific I now found myself 
plunged into so-called civilization. My friend, 
Captain Emerson, being so busy with his ship 
and cargo, was of little assistance to me, and I 
was thrown on my own resources. I hunted the 
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city for temporary employment day after day 
without success, but always returned at night 
to the Alecio, disillusioned and only too pleased 
to get a cup of tea and a biscuit. An odd job 
or two of portering on the city front only kept 
me from actual want, and I sighed disconsolately 
for the tropics of New Zealand. 

After a month of this dismal life I discovered 
a large ship loading timber for an Australian 
port. With the assistance of Captain Emerson 
I obtained a berth on the boat as second steward. 
Little did I then think that this voyage would 
come to a disastrous end and prove the turning- 
point in my career for life. It appeared that 
the Venus—for that was the name ot the vessel— 
had been chartered to convey a duplicate cargo 
of timber to Australia, the original ship and 
cargo having been unfortunately wrecked at 
Penrhyn Island, in the South Pacific, some months 
previously. This island being right on the 
track of vessels voyaging from San Francisco 
to Australia, our ship sailed practically the same 
route as her predecessor. After a pleasant 
voyage of some thirty days we came in sight of 
Penrhyn, and sailed along about four miles off 
the coral barrier reef with a fresh breeze on the 
quarter. Our captain and officers were on the 
poop with their binoculars endeavouring to 
locate the remains of the previous wreck. Sud- 
denly, without warning, there was a fearful 
crash, and our ship came to a standstill, with 
masts and cordage over the lee side. We had 
been wrecked on a submerged coral patch of 
reef protruding some four miles out from, the 
main reef. Subsequently I frequently visited 
this coral patch on fishing expeditions. It is 
about half a mile in circumference, totally sub- 
merged, having about nine feet of water over it 
at low tide. 

The Venus was a total wreck, hard and fast 
on the reef, similar to her predecessor, but some 
miles from the former wreck, which was on the 
main barrier reef. We discovered that the 
bottom of the ship was completely smashed in ; 
but the sea being comparatively smooth, she 
stood upright, and no seas were breaking on 
either vessel or reef The ship’s boats were 
ultimately got over the side, and loaded with 
provisions, to take us all on shore ; but before 
we had an opportunity of getting into the boats 
we perceived a fleet of canoes coming off from the 
island, full of dusky natives, gesticulating wildly 
with spears and other warlike implements. We 
were not, however, seriously alarmed, as we 
knew that the crew of the previous ship had been 
hospitably treated by the natives. On near 
approach a parley was held with the principal 
chief, who was in the largest canoe, through an 
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indifferent interpreter, who had served on whale 
ships. We had no option but to place ourselves 
in the hands of the natives and trust to luck 
We were conducted through a narrow passage 
in the reef and landed on an islet about three 
miles in circumference on the fringe of the 
barrier reef. 

We subsequently discovered that this islet 
was one of many situated at ‘ntervals round 
the circular main reef, the centre being an 
immense lagoon of from two to ten fathoms in 
depth, but completely sheltered from the billows 
of the ocean. ‘hese islets form a little group 
some thirty miles in circumference. Every islet 
is thickly studded with coco-nut trees. With 
the exception of some dwarf scrub, coco-nuts 
are the only vegetation that grows on the 
islands, the soil being merely sand and pebbles. 
On landing we noticed immense stacks of 
Californian timber, the recovered cargo of the 
previous wreck. ‘There were no European in 
habitants : while the islanders, who were similar 
to those found on the Cook Islands and spoke 
an almost identical language, wore very littl 
clothing. I was pleased to discover that I could 
converse with them, having picked up the island 
“lingo” while at Raratonga. 

The chief, whose name was Mahuta, appeared 
friendly to us at first, and allowed us compan- 
tive freedom with his people. We discovered 
later, however, that this was merely a blind to 
put us off our guard. ‘ 

Our captain decided to fit out our boats, three 
in number, and attempt a voyage to Samoa, im 
the Friendly Group, about eight hundred miles 
to the westward. Whilst ‘these preparations 
were going on Mahuta appeared to be getting 
uneasy and reticent. He watched our prepara- 
tions keenly, and we could see he was not at all 
pleased with the way things were going, though 
he tried not to show it. Outwardly he appeared 
friendly, but now and again, after he had par- 
taken too generously of the native “‘ toddy,” 
an intoxicating stimulant extracted from the 
head of the coco nut tree, he was most authori- 
tative and inclined to be abusive. 

It so happened that one moonlight night, om 
approaching some large coral boulders, whilst 
taking a solitary walk on the beach, I thought I 
heard voices on the other side. I at once went 
down on my hands and knees and carefully 
crawled closer, and pee.ing through a perfora- 
tion of the rock I saw, to my surprise, a party of 
natives conversing rapidly one with another. 
I recognized Mahuta amongst them. Quietly I 
crept closer, and I managed to overhear the 
gist of the conference. To my consternation I 
discovered that an attack was to be made upoa 
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us the following night, and we were to be all 
murdered in our huts, the programme being 
that when the next vessel called at the island it 
was to be given out that our ship had been lost 
with all hands. Hastily I made my way as 
silently as possible to my comrades, informing 
them of all that I had overheard. As our boats 
were now practically ready for sea, ogr captain 
decided to get away the following evening before 
the threatened attack. We all worked feverishly 
the next day getting stores and water together 
for provisioning the boats. To put Mahuta off 
the scent we told him that, though we had 
loaded up the boats for departure, our inten- 
tions were to rest for a few days before setting 
sail. To this plan the chief willingly agreed, 
and appeared more friendly towards us. 

The natives all through the Pacific retire, as 
a rule, to rest soon after dark, and we decided 
to leave at ten p.m At the hour appointed we 
got quietly into the boats, and were about to 
sail when the captain called me. 

“Oh, Rawlings,” he said, “I have forgotten 
my revolver and cartridges. They are in the 
hut. Run back and get them. It will not take 
you a minute.’ 

I grudgingly returned to the hut and, having 
obtained the revolver and cartridges, was emerging 
from the door when I felt myself seized round the 
waist by strong, sinewy arms. I managed, how- 
ever, to fire one shot in the air and gave a great 
shout. I was then thrown down, and became 
unconscious from a blow on the head. 

It was broad daylight when I recovered my 
senses. Cautiously opening my eyes and glancing 
round I found myself ina large room. Mats and 
a pillow were around me, and my wounded head 
had been bound up. On closer scrutiny I 
recognized that I was in the best room of 
Mahuta’s house, built with timber from the 
wrecked ships. Food was at my side and delicious 
fresh young coco-nut water, which was very 
refreshing. I found that with the exception of 
a protuberance on the back of my head, which 
had evidently been carefully washed and ban- 
daged, 1 was comparatively unhurt. 

Shortly after coming to my senses I detected 
that the mat which acted as a door was very 
quietly removed and a young dusky maiden 
approached, and, with a winning smile, inquired, 
“Are you better, Roreui ?” “(my own name, 
Rawlings, corrupted into the native tongue). 
My first inquiry, of course, was what had become 
of my comrades. I was informed that they had 
all got away, being favoured by a fresh and 
favourable wind at the moment of attack. These 
boats arrived safely at Samoa and reported me 
as killed by the Penrhyn Island natives. 
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After further attention from the maiden she 
left me, and, much to my surprise, Mahuta him- 
self appeared, and with a smiling face inquired 
if I had quite recovered from the effects of the 
previous evening. After several more friendly 
remarks he made the startling proposal that he 
was prepared to adopt me as his son and heir. 
I was told that I was a handsome white boy; 
that he had long wished for children of his own. 
but had none, though he had many wives. Now 
the gods had given him an opportunity of securing 
a son with a white skin, who was highly eligible. 
He would be proud of the distinction, and would 
give me power in the land, and I should hereafter 
be acknowledges by all his subjects as a Chief! 

It need hardly be said that I was filled with 
consternation at this rapid turn of affairs. Herc 
was I, twenty-one, certainly lusty and strons. 
alone on this isolated island, friendless but for 
these dark-skinned natives. Was I to torsake 
my freedom, my nationality, and all that was 
dear to me to become a mere white savage? 
1 asked Mahuta for time to consider the proposal. 
He gave me until the next morning, and left me 
with a scowling visage, evidently much dis- 
appointed that I had not agreed to his wishe. 
What was Ito do? I had to choose between 
a possible lingering death and a remote hope o: 
escape. Morpheus refused to visit me that 
night, and I lay meditating on the position, but 
towards morning my mind was made up. | 
would feign to accept the proposal of Mahuta. 
and at the same time leave no stone untumed 
in mv endeavours to escape 

I need hardly say that Mahuta was delighted 
at my decision, and at once gave formal notice 
to ali his subjects of my adoption. The usual 
native rites were concluded with much feasting 
and festivity, and I at once took up my position 
as Crown Prince of this dusky kingdom. From 
this time all went well. I was treated ina 
princely way, and made many friends, both male 
and female. I joined in their fishing expeditions 
and festivities, and thus gained much knowledge 
and experience in native ways and custom. 
The ship in which I had been wrecked had broker 
in half, and the whole of the timber had been 
washed ashore. With this and that recovered 
from the former wreck there were upwards of 
two million feet of first-class Oregon timber ot 
the islet. I persuaded the natives to have 
carefully stacked and covered with coco-nut 
palm leaves as protection from the sun. All 
fittings from the wreck, such as chronometers. 
brass. work, sails, and. rigging, were collected 
together and put under my charge. I had care- 
fully thought out the value of all this wreckazt 
which I knew would amount to a considerable 
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sum if ever an opportunity occurred to dispose 
of it. On one of our fishing excursions I made 
the discovery that the large lagoon was tecming 
with the valuable pearl oyster “nacre.” ‘The 
natives being expert divers, I persuaded them to 
collect the shells in large quantities. I knew 
that this was of the “‘ golden edge ” variety, and 
worth something like two hundred pounds per 
ton; while occasionally valuable pearls were 
discovered. 

I had been holding the position of Crown 
Prince of Penrhyn for over twelve months, when 
an accident happened which proved much to 
my advantage. One morning a castaway boat 
was seen approaching the reef. I sent a canoe 
off to rescue the derelict, when it was discovered 
that there was one occupant alive, the 1est 
having perished from starvation and thirst. It 
appears that this boat had been driven to sea in 
a gale of wind from one of the Society Islands. 
The living occupant of the boat proved to be 
one John Mangles, of Tahiti. We managed to 
revive him, and he at last quite recovered from 
the disaster. he new arrival proved to be a 
man of very bad temper, and I took a dislike 
to him from the first. He was very quarrelsome 
and had periodical outbursts of passion. How- 
ever, Mahuta seemed to like the man and took 
him under his protection. 

It was some months later that a tragic incident 

happened which resulted in Mangles’ death, and 
also in that of my foster-father. One morning 
the two men were together on the beach, drinking 
the native “toddy.” During the carouse a 
shoal of porpoises were sighted close in to the 
lagoon. Mahuta and Mangles at once launched 
4 canoe and went in pursuit of the fish. After 
securing two they returned for a larger boat. and 
started off again, taking with them a large 
calabash of the native drink. The news that 
Porpoises were in sight spread rapidly through 
the village and a fleet of canoes joined in the 
pursuit. 
_ Securing a seat in one of the larger canoes, I 
joined in the fray. On near approach to 
Mahuta’s boat we were somewhat surprised to 
find the two men quartelling. We distinctly 
saw Mahuta strike Mangles heavily on the head 
with his ironwood paddle. Mangles then closed 
with his antagonist and both were thrown into 
the sea, closely enlocked. They disappeared at 
once in deep water and did not again rise. ‘Two 
days later the bodies were recovered, still closely 
embraced, 

The natives called a mass meeting, at which 
Twas unanimously elected head chief, and thus 
hecame king of Penrhyn Island. I had grown 
'o lke the simple-minded islanders and felt it 
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was my duty to do all in my power for them. I 
inaugurated schools and used my best abilities 
to enlighten them. The young people proved 
apt scholars, and my short régime turned out a 
great success. My thoughts all the time, how- 
ever, were how to get away. 

About a year after the death of Mahuta the 
opportunity came. It was a beautiful fine day 
with a fresh trade wind blowing when a schooner 
was sighted heading towards the land. With 
much delight I got a crew together and fowed off 
to the vessel. She proved to be the native-owned 
schooner Taito, of four hundred tons, of Rurutua, 
in the Austral Group. The master was a native 
of Rurutua, named Teanau, who had been taught 
the elementary rules of navigation by the French 
at Tahiti. 

The Taito was short of water and provisions. 
We convoyed the schooner through the passage 
into the placid lagoon. Captain Teanau_ in- 
formed me that he was bound for Raratonya, 
and had been driven out of his course throvgh 
stress of weather. These strangers, being all 
natives, were treated right royally by the 
Penrhyn Islanders, and remained with us over 
four weeks. 

There was much consternation amongst my 
friends when I informed them that I had deter- 
mined to take a passage in the Taito for Rar.- 
tonga. The objection, however, was removed 
when I gave them a solemn promise that I would 
return in a few months with a large vessel laden 
with commodities necessary for the welfare of 
the island. 

As the Taito had comparatively no cargo on 
board I loaded her with upwards of forty tons 
of mother-of-pearl shell. I also took with me a 
collection of valuable pearls that I had collected 
on various occasions. I also induced an intelli- 
gent youth, named Abcta Kainuku, to accom- 
pany me, who afterwards did very well for himself 
in trading at the island of Aitutaki, in the Cook 
Group. 

After a pleasant vovage of ten days we arrived 
safely at Raratonga, where I was met cordially 
by many old friends, amongst whom was the 
lady, Queen Makea, whom I had brought from 
Atin in Hamlin’s cutter some years previously. 

As the schooner was on a roving cruise I easily 
persuaded Captain Teanau to convey the cargo 
to Auckland, in New Zealand. Here I disposed 
of the shells to Mess Owen and Graham, 
realizing upwards of six thousand pounds for 
them. My pearls I sold to various buyers for 
another thousand pounds. 1 then set to work 
to charter a suitable vessel to bring away the 
timber on the island, and at last found one at 
Sydney, the clipper barque Vaite, oi four hundred 
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“The natives called a mass meeting, at which | was unanimously elected head chief, and thus became 
king of Penrhyn Island.” 


tons, under the command of Captain Thomas 
Harris. We loaded up the barque with island 
necessaries of every description, not forgetting 
large quantities of provisions, such as biscuits, 
flour, sugar, rice, etc. At Penrhyn European 
products were unknown ; coco-nut and fish were 
the only diet obtainable. My cargo cost upwards 
of four thousand pounds, and the chartering of 
the vessel another two thousand pounds. How- 
ever, I well knew where ample and larger assets 
were available. After a voyage of thirty days 
we arrived at Penrhyn, and were at once sur- 
rounded with boats and canoes, and the islanders’ 
shouts of welcome to their old friend and chief 
“ Roreui” touched my heart. We sailed into 
the calm lagoon and came to anchor in five 
fathoms of water. On shore great festivities 
awaited us. Of the whole of the cargo I made a 
free present to the islanders. 

After discharging the cargo I started the 
islanders diving for pearl-shell, whilst the Vaste 
was busy taking in a cargo of Oregon timber. 
In four weeks we secuved fifty tons of shell—a!l 
that the vessel could hold with the timber that 
had already been loaded. 


This work I found had been too heavy for me, 
and, my health becoming impaired, I determined 
to take in a partner, and secured one Philip 
Woonton, an old friend, with whom I had 
become acquainted in past years sailing in the 
schooner Blanche, once the yacht of Sir James 
Ferguson when Governor of New Zealand. 
The Blanche was subsequently wrecked at 
Penrhyn and her bones were but lately plainly 
visible on the reef at the passage of Omoka, on 
the west side of the island. Philip Woonton 
afterwards took up the whole of my business 
and did well with the balance of the timber and 
trading for pearl-shell at Penrhyn and the 
adjacent islands. 

My story is now well-nigh told. The control- 
ling power at Penrhyn was taken over by the 
influential chiefs who formed the government 
until annexation by the British Government, 
are now incorporated with the Cook Islands. a 
dependency of New Zealand. . 

It was with much regret that I parted with 
my good friends the Penrhyn islanders. I 
retired to my old home at Raratonga. where 
T hope to end my days. 
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“ BePOUSE up!” said Matthews, ex- 
; | war correspondent and self-taught 
| S} artist, of Colorado Territory, 
“a a U.S.A., shaking me by the shoulder. 

“ There’s a woman wants you here 

in the other room.” 

I sat up and tried to rub the sleep out of my 
eyes. I was an English undergraduate who 
had joined this queer specimen of the Wild 
West in the hope of finding adventures during 
my vacation. So far we had not had many, but 
I kept on hoping they were going to begin. 

“Rouse up!” he repeated. “She's got a 
baby going to croak.” 

There wasn’t much adventure in a sick baby, 
and I was very sleepy. After a forty-mile drive 
through the sand and sage-brush of the San Luis 
Park I had slept like a log, never even asking 
whose house we were in or who the owner 
might be. 

“Come on,” insisted Matthews. ‘“ You say 
you’ve been to Cambridge College. Let’s see if 
eu college learning can do anything for a sick 

id. ° 

_Too sleepy even to protest, I staggered after 
him, and by the light of a tallow dip saw two 
swarthy, black-haired women bending over a 
little cot in which lay a white-faced baby. 
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A stirring tale of Red Indian life in the old 
days of the Woolly West. Our Author writes: 
“The incidents related happened in South-West 
Colorado in 1869, when the writer, who had just 
taken his degree at Cambridge, went out to what 
was then a very young Territory, but is to-day a 
great State. The eastern half of it was then full 
of buffalo and Plains Indians; the western half 
was held by the Utes, who were very unwillingly 
making way for the whites, how unwillingly this 
story shows.” 


“Tt’s Goodyear’s kid, the man that owns the 
ranch,” said Matthews; “that woman there 
holding the candle’s a half-breed Ute Indian 
whom he calls his wife. Oh, you needn’t look 
scared ; she don’t know any English, and if she 
did she wouldn’t care.. She ain’t nothing but a 
half-breed Ute, and the half of her that isn’t 
Ute is Mexican peon; the Mexican cross don’t 
put much sentiment into ’em, and you can just 
bet she’s got no more feelings than a stone 
image.” 

The Western man’s creed that the Indian had 
no feelings arose from the fact that it was a 
point of honour with the Redskins not to show 
any. Indians tortured their captives most 
horribly ; but the captive was held to score off 
his torturers if only he could smile all through. 
The Indian, therefore, was brought up to let 
his face show no sign of what he felt inside ; in 
short, to look like a :tone image. 

Matthews and I were rather keen on Indians, 
after a fashion, for we were busy hunting over 
South-West Colorado in hope of finding a big 
gathering of the Ute Indians assembled to meet 
General McCook, a great hero of the lately-ended 
Civil War and now Governor of Colorado 
Territory. 

Consequently it was grown-up Indians, war- 
riors in paint and feathers, that I wanted, not a 
poor half-breed woman and her baby. I stood 
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there blinking sulkily enough, but for all my 
drowsiness I saw Matthews was clean out of it 
when he argued that a half-breed had no feclings ; 
I saw the mother’s soul looking out with agonized 
entreaty through the woman’s dark eyes, praying 
that the white stranger might work a miracle 
and save her baby. But, alas! I also saw the 
ashen hue of death on his tiny face. 

“ She couldn’t send for a doctor, I suppose ? ” 
said I, helplessly. 

“Doctor!” cried Matthews, irritably. “The 
nearest doctor’s a good sixty miles off, and 
he wouldn’t ride sixty rods for a half-breed’s 
baby.” 

She might not know English, but her woman’s 
quickness read in Matthews’ tones that we had 
no help for her. She said something to the 
other woman in which I caught a word of 
Spanish that I seemed to recognize ; the word 
was padre. 

“She wants its father,” I cried to Matthews. 
“‘ She wants us to find Goodyear for her.” 

“Shucks!” he retorted. ‘‘ She knows he’s 
miles away, taking Governor McCook across the 
Cochetopa Pass. You bet she means another 
sort of padr:. She’s sort of a Catholic, like all 
them Mexicans, and what she wants is a priest 
to baptize it, so that it can go straight to heaven. 
But there ain’t a priest this side of Conejos.” 
Then, with a snort of scorn: “Say, can’t you 
do the trick 2? Didn’t they teach you that much 
at college ?” 

“No,” I said, “‘ I’m'no priest.” I thought a 
moment, and then added: “ But this much I 
have heard, that the Roman Catholics do hold 
that any Christian man, or woman either, has 
the right to baptize in an emergency. In fact, 
she can do it herself ” 

“ Reckon she thinks a man, specially a white 
man, would be a darn sight more efficacious,” 
said Matthews, lightly. 

The point seemed to me serious enough and 
queer enough. I remembered the happy family 
parties at home, and the decorated font at which 
my little brothers and sisters had been christened, 
and, boy as I was, a lump came in my throat as 
I asked the women to bring a vessel of clean 
water ; and there by the flaring light of the tallow 
dip in that rude frontier room with its mud- 
plastered walls I signed the little waxen brow 
with the cross, and the poor mother fell on her 
knees and kissed my hand. No more feeling 
than a stone image, indeed! What rot Matthews 
did talk! In that kiss the strong passion of 
love for her child and the warm gratitude she 
felt towards me gave him the lie direct, as did 
the clasp of her trembling hands on mine and 
her swimming eyes. 


And she only a dark-skinned half-breed, 
between Indian and Mexican! At any rate, 
her mixed blood didn’t prevent her from being 
beautiful, and the good old Bible phrase * dark 
but comely ” came into my mind as fitting her 
exactly. 

Goodyear, the rough frontiersman, was indeed 
a lucky man, and he might well be proud of his 
choice. 

I had hardly ended the simple ceremony 
when a horse's steps sounded outside, and a 
man sprang into the room. It was Goodycar 
himself. He glanced hastily at his dying child. 

“Td got to come back,” he said.“ I've seen 
the Gencral over the top of the Pass, and then 
I hit out straight for home.” 

The woman murmured something to him in 
Spanish, and he looked over at me. 

“Thank ’ee, pard,” he said. “ You've done 
her a heap of good, I reckon ” ; and as he turned 
again to the mother and child Matthews and I 
slipped out. 

A few minutes after Goodyear joined us. 

“ That’s over,” he said, briefly, “and I've got 
to give you the Governor’s message, Mr. 
Matthews. He wants you to hurry up and join 
him. We’ve managed to get his sawmill outfit 
over the Pass and on down to Los Pinos, but the 
Governor’s waiting for Smith, the interpreter. 
He can’t hold his grand pow-wow with them 
Utes without Smith, and he’s powerfully uneasy ; 
the Utes are getting uglier every day. If you 
roll out right away now, before sun-up, you may 
catch him by noon; you'll be safest with him, 
not that he’s what I’d call safe, not by no manner 
of means.” 

Goodyear had the frontiersman’s deep distrust 
of “ blanket” or wild Indians—a distrust too 
often well grounded. 

“Oh, shucks!” cried Matthews. ‘“ These 
Southern Utes ain’t going to make trouble. It’s 
nothing but chin-music with them. Ouray'll 
keep ’em quiet.” 

“Who is Ouray ?” asked I. 

“ The b'g peace- hief of the whole Ute nation. 
He’s an Indian with brains, and he's been to 
Washington and seen Uncle Sam’s soldiers and 
rifles and cannons. He knows. When the 
Southern Utes kicked against the treaty he made 
three years back ceding to us the whole of the 
Mountain Valley, he told Chief Ignacio and the 
st of ’em straight out, ‘My beloved brethren, 
it’s no use your kicking ; the white man has a 
gun for every tree.” Oh, his head’s level. He'll 
hold ’em down right enough, whatever old thins 
the Governor wants out of ’em.” 

“Maybe so,” said Goodyear, doubtfully. “I 
dunno. But Governor McCook’s got a good 
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“You may kill me and my ten men, but there are ten thousand more behind us, and ten times ten thousand behind them. Ouray 
has seen them. Ask him.” 


nerve. Here he is goin’ in with his triflin’ ten- 
soldier-man escort when he ought to have a 
whole regiment of U.S. cavalry with him. He’s 
got this new treaty of his out of Ouray for 
surrendering the whole Atlantic Slope, that’s 
all of Colorado this side of the Great Divide, 
and he’s to start a new agency for the Southern 
Utes over at Los Pinos. Now, them wild Utes 
from far out on the Uncompagre, ’way over on 
the Pacific Slope, ain’t never seen a white man, 
without it’s some unlucky prospector they've 
scalped ; if they kick now, they and Mr. Shawano 
have jest exactly got the Governor in the hollow 
of their hand.” 

“Who is Shawano ? ” I asked. 

“Their head war-chief. Ouray’s jest their 
head peace-chief ; he may do the talkee-talkee 
business with the Government, but Shawano’s 
their real big man. He’s a man-killer. He’s 
killed more men than any other Ute, and they 
Jest worship him, and he’s got eight hundred 
warriors there.” 

With Goodyear’s help we hitched up the wagon, 
and, whipping up the mules, splashed through 
the first ford of the Saguache Creek. There was 
No difficulty in following the trail up to and 
across Cochetopa Pass. The wagons on ahead 
with the sawmill outfit had left their mark 
Phin enough, and we followed their tracks right 


to the Governor’s camp. We found him fairly 
snorting with rage. Smith, the interpreter, had 
not turned up, and the Governor was in a fix, 
He was bound to have a reliable interpreter so 
that no mistakes could be made. In Colorado 
in 1869 only two white men spoke Ute. Smith 
was one; the other was Major Oakes, three 
hundred miles away on the Platte. Smith’s 
absence was no fault of ours, however, and the 
General made us welcome, he and his tiny retinue 
o: boys in blue. 

And then suddenly there came a white horse 
ridden at speed through the timber from the 
west, and his rider was an officer in army blue, 
who sprang to the ground and saluted. 

“General, there’s trouble. The Uncompagres 
have sworn by all their gods they won't give 
way. They’ve defied Ouray and laughed in his 
face. Ouray hasn’t enough backing. There was 
only one chief in the lot that had nerve enough 
to back him, and I’ve just passed him sitting 
alone by himself on the trail. Kaniatche hs 
name is. He’s got no horse with him. They’ve 
set him afoot! He, a big Ute chief, and afoot ! 
I couldn’t talk to him, but he made signs to me 
that the others had run him out. At least, that’s 
what I guessed.” 

“And I guess,” said the General, “‘ that what 
I need is to have a talk with this Mr. Kaniatche 
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right away. So, Captain Alexander, if, as you 
say, he’s afoot, you’d better take one of the 
escort and a spare horse and fetch him on here 
as quick as you can.” 

An hour later a dignified Red Man was seated 
by the camp-fire with his blanket folded 
majestically round him. Indian-like, his face 
indeed was controlled so as to show no emotion, 
but his expression was set and solemn. Evidently 
he had something serious to tell. Oh, if he could 
only have put it into English for us! He did 
try to explain in the sign-language, but not one 
of us could make out much more from that than 
Captain Alexander had been able to do. 

“Great Scot!” groaned Governor McCook, 
“that interpreter Smith has fairly put me in a 
cleft stick. Say, Mr. Matthews, don’t you know 
any squaw-man in these parts who would do 
instead ? ” 

A man married to a squaw becomes an inter- 
preter of sorts, for he is bound to find out what 
his spouse has to tell him, one way or another. 

“There’s Goodyear’s wife, General,” said 
Matthews. ‘‘She’s half Ute, at ‘any rate, and 
I know she understands a lot of their lingo. 
She’s your only chance I can think of round here.” 

“ She’s a woman,” said the General, “ and the 
Utes are warriors and despise women. And 
she’s got a sick kid ; that was Goodyear’s excuse 
for leaving me here last night.” 

“ Kid’s dead,” said Matthews. 

“That so? ” said the General. “ Well, I hate 
to fetch in a woman, but I don’t see anything 
else for it, the way things are. Wonder if she’d 
leave the grave? Well, anyway, we must try. 
Mr. Matthews, would you do me the favour to 
take my buggy and drive down there as hard 
as you can, and don’t come back without the 
woman and Goodyear. Say they’ve got to 
come.” 

Matthews hesitated. “ Goodyear’s mighty in- 
dependent, General. Will he come when I bid 
him? And will he be willing to bring his wife 
into danger just because you say so? But,” he 
continued, after a pause, “ here’s a man I’ll bet 
she'll come for,” turning towards me. ‘“ This 
gentleman baptized her baby last night, and she 
acted mighty loving towards him.” 

I flushed red as the Governor glanced at me 
with a new interest. “I should imagine, sir,” 
he said, ‘that it is quite likely you may have 
some influence over her by your kindness. Will 
you oblige me by seeing what you can do?” 
And so inside of three minutes I was in the 
Governor's buggy making the best time I could 
on the back tril. 

When I reached the cabin the door was shut. 
Could they have gone off somewhere? No. 
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Goodyear himself opened the door, and I told 
him my errand. His face darkened. 

“Tl come,” he said. “I do know just a 
word or two of Ute. But it’s no place fora 
woman. There'll be trouble over at Los Pinos 
yet, I’m thinking.” 

He turned to the woman, who was just behind 
him in the doorway, and quickly explained 
things in Spanish. Her eyes flashed as with a 
bound she sprang past him, and while she 
seized my free hand in both hers she fired a 
rapid flood of Spanish back at him over her 
shoulder. Resistance was vain: those glorious 
eyes turned alternately from him to me, and I 
saw in them a strength of character that it would 
take much to shake. A smile of triumph was 
on her lips as at last, slowly and reluctantly, the 
frontiersman yielded. 

“ She says she’d put her hand in the fire,” he 
told me, ‘if it would pay for what you done 
last night, and she swears she’s going.” Ina 
short half-hour she was seated beside me in the 
buggy, bound for the General’s camp, with 
Goodyear showing the way on his best horse a 
hundred yards ahead. 

The sun set just as we topped the Pass, and 
Goodyear now rode closer to the buggy to 
exchange a few words with his wife. 

“ Jest telling her as it’s all right so far,” he 
explained to me, “and that we shall soon see 
the Governor’s camp-fire.” 

I envied the look of confidence and affection 
she cast at him, as she listened to the English 
words she could not understand. Yes, Goodyear 
was a lucky man. 

Darkness had not long fallen when we reached 
the camp, and Mrs. Goodyear, as we all called 
her, proved to know Ute enough to interpret 
what Kaniatche had to tell. The General was 
So impatient to hear it that he hardly gave her 
time to take supper. 

It made a picturesque scene there in the 
firelight: the dignified Red Man explaining his 
wrongs and the eager, absorbed face of the 
beautiful woman as she leant forward, her shawl 
drawn over her head, listening to every word. 
She told it all in Spanish to Goodyear, and then 
he in his turn translated it to us. 

Kaniatche’s tale was simple : he alone among 
the Southern Utes trusted in the wisdom of 
Ouray and was willing to do as the white man 
wished. For this his brothers had turned on 
him and driven him forth an outcast. Therefore 
he had sought the camp of the great Governor. 

The General listened, grimly attentive. “ You 
come right along with me,” he said, when the 
chief had finished, “ to Los Pinos. I'll see that 
you're not molested, The arm of the Great 


Father at Washington is long enough to protect 
you.” And the marvel of it was that Kaniatche 
believed him and consented. 

With a courtly bow the General turned to the 
woman who was only a_half-breed Ute. 
“Madam,” he said, “ you are the one person 
that has saved the situation, and I thank you 
in the name of the United States. You will not, 
lam sure, refuse to go on with us to the end, 
and see the thing through. Thank you once 
more.” Again his doffed hat swept the ground 
as with another courtly bow he assumed her 
consent. 

Her eyes were wet ; something was still tugging 
at her heartstrings, something that pulled her 
back to her dead baby’s grave. Yet she nodded 
assent. 

Then the General gave orders. “ We start at 
daylight,” he said. ‘* One of you boys'll have 
to give Kaniatche his horse and ride in the cook’s 
wagon instead.” 

And so next day we reached Los Pinos. The 
new agency was in a lovely natural park on the 
Gunnison, and the first frosts had painted yellow 
and scarlet the quakenasp and dwarf oak that 
grew thick along the gulches. Every hilltop was 
crowned with the tall red columns of the pines, 
while the rich bunch-grass clothed all the slopes. 
The cone-shaped tepees of the Utes stood in 
clusters, each band grouped, as its sub-chief chose, 
near wood and water. Naked Indian boys were 
driving wiry ponies back and forth through the 
grass, while other boys were coming up from the 
creek with strings of splendid trout, and the 
gaily-dressed bucks rode in from the hills with 
dripping red lumps of fresh-killed venison and 
elk-meat hanging to their saddles. ‘There were 

enough of them. The sawmill men swore they 
had counted five hundred tepees, and every 
frontiersman knows each tepee counts for at 
least two warriors. 

The new agency was being built in the very 
middle of the park, and here the sawmill had 

been started, and the wagons set to hauling in 
logs to be sawn into timber to build with. This 
was the true sign of the white man’s foot. 

Already mutilated tree-stumps stood where noble 

Pines had been, yellow sawdust floated down the 

Clear stream—the sawdust that kills the trout— 

and raw yellow skeleton buildings of unseasoned 

boards were being hammered together by clatter- 
ing carpenters. No wonder the wild Uncom- 
pagres felt the desecration and shouted for war. 

Vet even over the wild Indians who had never 

before seen a white man the General’s word had 

Power. He summoned the reluctant chiefs to 

council, and they came, ‘The debate was long 

and fierce, for the mountain warriors were 
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stubborn. I looked at the ring of savage faces, 
and it seemed certain that they would never 
yield. What were the feelings of the woman 
who sat there interpreting their threats to the 
General and giving back his diplomatic answers 
to the savages in their own tongue? To have 
a@ woman so much as come into council with 
warriors was gall to the proud Utes. Did her 
heart quake? Well she knew how the Utes 
held us all in the hollow of their hand ; and she 
knew, too, what her fate would be if they cap- 
tured her. ‘The Utes spare no horror to their 
captives. Her husband might keep his last 
bullet for himself. Would he keep the last but 
one for her? Yes, perhaps it was well that her 
baby was safe in its little grave ! 

But if these were her thoughts, the Indian 
blood in her enabled her to keep them well 
concealed. She did her work with splendid 
nerve. ‘To and fro the tide of argument flowed. 
When the Uncompagres grew too insolent, and 
threatened us openly, the General answered :— 

“ You may kill me and my ten men, but there 
are ten thousand more behind us, and ten times 
ten thousand behind them. Ouray has seen 
them. Ask him.” 

The General's confidence in Ouray, publicly 
testified, carried weight; the Uncompagres 
listened, and at last they gave way. They would 
accept the treaty, and they would receive 
Kaniatche back ; the pipe of peace was passed 
round, and we all breathed freely again. But 
the sawmill men, with the Western man’s curious 
way of taking the gloomiest view of the future 
(and yet going on with the job), swore that, for 
all their talk of peace, our lives were not worth 
an hour’s purchase. 

When the council broke up and the Indians 
returned to their tepees we sought our tents, 
and presently a message came from the Ute 
chiefs that, as all was settled and peace was now 
secure, Shawano himself would give us a grand 
display of his warriors in full array. It was 
noon, and I noticed that the Indian visitors 
who had hung about our camp all disappeared. 
We had just eaten our midday meal, when the 
cry was raised, “‘ Here they come !” and. running 
out, Matthews and I beheld, half a mile off, a 
long, long line of Indian warriors riding towards 
us at a gallop. Out they dashed fully eight 
hundred strong from the timber, where they 
had evidently been gathering, into the open 
park, their gleaming guns in their hands, their 
faces black with war-paint, their naked bronze 
bodies shining in the bright sun, the feathers in 
their long hair dancing behind them in the 
breeze. Shawano himself in all his glory Jed 
them, his gorgeous war-bonnet of eagle-plumes 
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streaming out four feet behind him. To right, 
to left, he circled in swinging curves, the endless 
line of warriors following him; then as if by 
magic he sent separate bands flying this way 
and that, forwards and backwards, weaving a 
maze of figures like a dance. And every man 
of the eight hundred as he raced along seemed 
to be a part of his pony, whose swift-twinkling 
hoofs bore him hither and thither as though man 
and horse were one. 

“T never saw cavalry do evolutions better,” 
said the General, eyeing them intently, his big, 
burly form a yard or two in advance of the rest 
of us, with Goodyear and his wife close up 
behind. Her lips looked drawn with the tense 
strain of that anxious morning, but her eyes 
were soft ; she was remembering her baby, 
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“Up, up they came, and then at the last second their line split apart 


“ How in the world does Shawano manage 
it, General?” asked Captain Alexander. ‘‘ He 
doesn’t shout, and he doesn’t use a bugle. Yet 
they all know exactly what he means.” 

“ You’ve got me there,” answered the General. 
“It’s A number one; but the way he does it 
beats me.” 

Nearer to us in the plain scoured the flying 
waves of horsemen, and closer they wheeled 
and closer still, till we could count the stripes 
of paint on their faces and bodies and see each 
panting pony’s wide red nostrils “ like pits full 
of blood to the brim.” We had been speaking 
in undertones before, perhaps half awed by the 
spectacle. Now we all fell suddenly silent. 

What did the Indians mean? I cannot say 
what was in other men’s minds; I only know 
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ee, Sat at i are 
in the middle and each half dashed by us to left and to right.” 
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my own; and the thought that flashed up was 
“Treachery!” For the next instant there was 
aterrific yell, and the whole line of Indians came 
Straight for us at the charge, firing their guns. 
Yell followed yell, and the air was filled with 
crackling rifle-shots and whizzing bullets. I saw 
year’s wife throw herself in front of him. 
Was it the woman’s sacrifice to shield her man 
from the leaden hail, or to remind him to give her 
the merciful bullet ? 
“This is the end,” I thought ; but the big 
General in front stood like a rock. 
Up, up they came, and then at the last second 
their line split apart in the middle and each half 
by us to left and to right, the foam-flakes 
from their snorting ponies floating to the ground 


at our feet; and then away in a cloud they _ 
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dashed off into the pines to reload their empty 
We stood unharmed. 
The babel had stopped and there was a great 


silence. “ Just a little game to try our nerves,” 
said the General’s firm voice to Captain Alexander, 
“T knew they were only fooling with us when I 
heard their builets go high. But I want to 
compliment that Mr. Shawano on his skill as a 
cavalry leader. Won’t you call him up for me, 
Mrs. Goodyear ?”” His eyes were still rollowing 
the Indians, whom they had never left. 

But Mrs. Goodyear did not hear him; her 
wonderful nerve had given way at last, and she 
lay in a dead faint in her husband’s arms. 

“ She may be only a Ute half-breed,” muttered 
Matthews, ‘‘ but she’s a white woman under her 
skin |” 
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Playing the Flute with the Nostrils—Quaint 
Method of Fishing, etc. 


HE Selangor Sekais, natives of the Malay 
Peninsula, are very fond of music, and 
favour especially a kind of reed flute, from 
which they can entice some very weird but 
often pretty and plaintive music. Unlike 
Occidentals, however, they play the flute 
with the nostril, as will be seen from the photograph 
reproduced belo It will be noticed also that the 
position of the hands is transposed—that is to say, 
placed in the reversed position to that of the flute-player 
of the West. What astonishes one most, however, is the 
volume of sound obtained by means of air blown through 
the nostrils. These men are frequently encountered 
playing the flute in this strange fashion at Perak, as 
well as in the ccuntry districts. 

As is perhaps well known, the Bengali is a great fish 
eater, and, as a consequence, he has devised many extra- 
ordinary methods for catching his prey. Parts of Bengal 
being low-lying is flooded during the monsoons, and the 
water thus accumulated abounds in fish. These the 
Bengali proceeds to ensnare. One of the commonest and 
most favourite, because it is automatic and well suited to 
the lazy temperament of the people, is the basket or cage 
trapping method. Barricades of grass and matting are 
thrown across various points of a selected channel, and 


Natives of the Malay Peninsula playing te flute with the nostrils. 


The crude “dug-out™ of the Bengali fisherman. ~ 


along these are placed several basket traps. As the fish 
come along they are caught. Those that leap over or 
otherwise escape the “ blockade” get “netted ” lower 
down. It is to visit these points, in order to collect his 
catch, that the fisherman uses the curious-lookimg crait 
seen in our photograph. It is a “ dug-out ” made from @ 
single palm tree and is said to cost about fifteen shillings. 
As is to be expected, the surface of the water is covered 
with drift and other matter. 

A soldier-reader in Egypt has sent us a snapshot of an 
Egyptian wedding carriage. As will be seen from the 
photograph here reproduced, it is highly decorated, gaudily 
painted, and covered with flowers. On the eve of a wedding 
the carriage that is to be used for the occasion is taken 
to the coach-builder, thoroughly overhauled, and re 
decorated and painted. Then on the morning of the 
wedding it is wreathed in the choicest of flowers. 
By means of thin wire cords the vehicle is garlanded 
in every way until it has almost the appearance of a 


moving rose-bower. 
ES 


An Egyptian wedding carriage—It is covered with Bower 
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What 
Nuxated Iron 
Is Made From 


Sworn Statement of Composition of Its Formula 


It Increases the Strength and Endurance of Delicate, Nervous, 
Run-down Folks in Two Weeks’ Time in Many Instances. 


The Board of Directors have authorized the broad- 
est publication of the sworn statement of the com- 
position of Nuxated Iron, one of the most widely 
used tonic, strength and blood builders in the world, 
so that the public may examine it for themselves and 
judge as to its merits. 

It is conservatively estimated that this remarkable 
formula is now being used by over 3,000,000 people 
annually in America alone. Among those who have 
used and strongly endorse it are many physicians 
formerly connected with well-known hospitals, former 
United States Senators, Vice-Presidential Nominee 
Charles A. Towne, former members of Congress; 
distinguished U. S. Army Generals (Retired), Judge 
Atkinson of the United States Court of Claims at 
Washington and Former Health Commissioner Kerr 
of Chicago. 

Newspapers everywhere ‘ 
are invited to copy this 
statement for the bene- 
fit of their readers. It 
is suggested that phy- 
sicians make a record 
of if and keep it in 
their offices so that they 
may intelligently answer 
questions of patients 
concerning it. Everybody 
is advised to cut it out 
and keep it. A copy of 
the actual sworn state- 
ment will be sent to any 
one who desires such. It p,_ A. J. Newman, late Po- 
is as follows: Iron Pep- lice Surgeon of the: City, at 
tonate (Special specific Chicago, former House a 
Standard) Quantity given £0" Setereun Fark Hospital, 
below. Sodium Gylcero- 
phosphates U.S.P. (Monsanto). Calcium Glycerophos- 
phates U.S.P. (Monsanto). P. E. Nux Vomica U.S.P. 
Cascarin Bitter. Magnesium Carbonate. Po. Ginger 
U.S.P. Oil Cassia Cinnamon U.S.P. Calcium Car- 
bonate Precip. U.S.P. Each dose of two tablets of 
Nuxated Iron contains one and one-half grains of 
organic iron in the form of iron pepto1 of a spe- 
cial specific standard which in our opinion possesses 
superior qualities to any other known form of iron. 
By using other makes of Iron Peptonate we could 
have put the same quantity of actual iron in the 
tablets at less than one-fourth the cost to us, and by 
using metallic iron we could have accomplished the 
same thing at less than one-twelfth the cost; but by 
so doing we must have most certainly impaired their 
therapeutic efficacy. Glycerophosphates used in Nux- 


ated Iron is one of the most expens:ve 
tonic ingredients known. It is especially 
recommended to build up the nerve force and 

thereby increase brain power, as glycerophosphates 
are said to contain phosphorous in a state very 
si r to that in which it is found in the nerve and 
brain cells of man. 

As will be seen from the above, two important 
ingredients of Nuxated Iron (Iron Peptonate and 
Glycerophosphates) are very expensive products as 
compared with most other tonics. 

Under such circumstances the temptation to adul- 
teration and substitution by unscrupulous persons, is 
very great and the public is herepy warned to be 
careful and see every bottle is plainly labeled “Nux- 
ated Iron” by the Dae Health Laboratories, Paris, 
London and Detroit, U. S. A., as this is the only 
genuine article. If you have taken other forms of 
iron without success, this does not prove Nuxated 
Iron will not help you. We guarantee satisfaction to 
every purchaser or your money will be refunded. 

In regard to the value of Nuxated Iron, Dr. A. J. 
Newman, late Police Surgeon of the City of Chicago, 
and former House Surgeon Jefferson Park Hospital, 
Chicago, says it has proven through his own tests of 
it to excel any preparation he has ever used for 
creating red blood, building up the nerves and 
strengthening the muscles. Dr. J. W. Armisted, 
Grove Hill, Ala., graduate of the University of Ala- 
bama School of Medicine, Mobile, 1888, says: “In the 
cases I used Nuxated Iron I have found more bene- 
ficial results than from any preparation I have ever 
used in 34 years’ practice.” Dr. R. B. Baugh, Polk- 
ville, Miss., graduate of the Memphis Hospital College, 
Memphis, 1898, says: “I always prescribe Nuxated 
Iron where a reconstructive tonic is indicated.” Nux- 
ated Iron often increases the strength and endurance 
of delicate, nervous, rundown folks in two weeks’ 
time. 


Manufacturers’ Note: Nuxated Iron is not a secret 
remedy, but one which is well known to druggists 
everywhere. Unlike the older inorganic iron products, 
it is easily assimilated, does not injure the teeth, 
make them black, nor upset the stomach. Nuxated 
Iron is not recommended for use in cases of acute 
illness, but only as a tonic, strength and blood builder. 
(In case of acute illness always consult your family 
physician and be guided by his advice.) If in doubt 
as to whether or not you need a tonic, ask your doc- 
tor, as we do not wish to sell you Nuxated Iron if you 
do not require it. If you should use it and it does not 
help you, notify us and we will retarn your money. 
It is sold by all druggists. Dae Health Laboratories. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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MY BEAR HUNT 
IN THE ROCKIES. 


By E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 


(The well-known War Correspondent). 


ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS, AND FROM PHCTOGRAPHS. 


The Author of the following amusing experiences needs no introduction to ‘* Wide 


World Magazine” readers. 


Finding himself at Vancouver and having ten days to spare, he 


accepted the invitation of a lady friend to join her bear-hunting expedition in the Rocky 


Mountains. 


Hastening there he found the camp in charge of two fair hunters with their 
cowboy attendants ready to invade the forests in search of the dreaded grizzly. 


Far from 


the madding crowd, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett expected to find the little retreat in the heart 
of the mountains a haven of rest so far as mundane affairs and human ills are concerned, 
but his experiences show that it was otherwise, and his narrative, apart from the graphic 


description of camp-life in the Wild West of 


to-day, and the manner in which the elusive 


Bruin is snared, is a human document of more than ordinary interest. 


June, 1016, I arrived at Van- 
couver from Australia. On land- 
ing I found a cable from a young 
lady whom I had not seen for several 
years inviting me to join her camp 
in the Rockies and to take part 
in some bear shooting. I found I could spare 
ten days before returning to England, so I set off 
at once for Cody, in Wyoming, the farthest point 
to which the railway could carry me. Here 
I was met by a famous hunter, who took my 
uggige to the hotel, and who said he would 
convey me to the camp in the mountains later 
in the day. 

Coly lies in a plain, with a river running 
through it. It is a small straggling town sacred 
to its patron and founder, the late Colonel Cody, 
otherwise known a3 “ Butfalo Bill.” The in- 
habitants are mostly store-keepers, cowboys, or 
workers on the neighbouring ranches. The 
hotel, which was owned by the gallant Colonel, 
masts of a fine collection of skins and mounted 
ammals. A full-sized stutfed bison looks re- 
proachfully at you as you enter the bar, while in 

the opposite corner of the room is a magnificent 

bull moose. Elk, mountain sheep, coyotes, and 
many specimens of bears complete the collection. 
The walls are adorned with scenes from the 

Ife of Cody. He is seen chased by countless. 

Indians, picking up a maiden at full gallop with 

one hand and shooting Red Men over his 

Shoulder with the other. In appearance the 

maiden has fallen sadly from the standard 


Tescued in the medixval ages by gallant knights. 
Vok xli,—12, 


I 


She looks dirty, is badly dressed, and has ob- 
viously lost one of her suspenders. The gallant 
Colonel is next represented rescuing a comrade 
with a single unerring shot from a huge grizzly 
bear, the most awful-looking monster ever painted 
by the hand of man. It is true this creature 
bears little or no resemblance to any other living 
or dead bear ; he is, in fact, an exact replica of 
the ordinary representation of Prussian militar- 
ism as drawn by the artists in the popular 
Press. But such trifles as these matter little. 
It is Cody who counts, and Cody alone. As long 
as he is correctly portrayed the ideal of the artist 
has been attained. Between the big paintings 
are smaller ones, and signed photographs showing 
the gallant Colonel receiving Kings and Queens 
on one of his periodical trips through Europe. 
There are innumerable drawings of Cody and 
the mail coach, The coach is always surrounded 
by Indians and its exterior fairly bristles with 
arrows. Inside are the two customary distressed 
ladies who are shrieking for mercy, and the 
younger one is endeavouring to compromise 
with “Sitting Bull,’” who is galloping horribly 
close with tomahawk in hand, by offering him 
her false switch in licu of her mother's scalp | 
Then in the distance you see the inevitable cloud 
of dust, out of which you soon discover the 
figure of Cody with a six-shooter in each hand 
and the reins in his teeth. The next picture 
shows the rescue, with the good lady hastily 
replacing her switch and blushing at the prottered. 
hand of this Western Bayard. 

After lunch I went into the streets to make a 
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few purchases. I soon found I was the centre of 
much curiosity, being an Englishman and a 
stranger. Of course, all Englishmen are looked 
upon as being very soft things out West, and the 
subject for any practical joke. My clothes, 
which had come from the West-end of London, 
aroused the interest and curiosity of the in- 
habitants. I saw many an old hunter finger his 
fowling-piece as if he regarded me as some new 
species of game who had wandered into the 
district, and would love to hang my skin alongside 
those of the grizzlies, deer, and coyotes. How- 
ever, the presence of my huntsman ensured my 
protection. I made my 
purchases, including a fine 
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continually drawing your attention to different 
species of the wonderful animal life. A black 
bear suddenly lumbers across some open patch 
upon the mountain above you, a giant moose 
gazes down on you undisturbed, a coyote 
appears for a moment, and farther on, perched 
on an almost inaccessible pinnacle, you catch 
sight of a mountain sheep. 

After a thirty - mile drive we reached the 
Pahaska Hotel, a wooden structure, adorned 
with trophics of the chase and all the pictures 
of “ Buttalo Bill’ which could not be crowded 
into Cody itself. Here the road ends, and we 
had to take to the ponies 
to ride the remainder of 


leather shooting - jacket, 
which I donned to make 
myself resemble the cow- 
boys and ranchers. Armed 
with some luggage, a rifle, 
and a few bottles of 
whisky, I entered the car 
driven by Mr. James, the 
hunter, and took the road 
to the wilds. We crossed 
the river on an iron bridge, 
which was presented by 
Cody to the railway com- 
pany, and soon entered a 
magnificent canyon. 

After a drive of twenty- 
five miles we reached 
Messrs. Snow and James’ 
ranch, where we halted to 
pick up some camp kit, 
and also to have tea. 
Then we once more started 
on another thirty - mile 


run to a_ spot called 
Pahaska, where the im- 
mortal Bill has con- 


structed a small hotel. 
We soon entered the lower 
spurs and valleys of the 
mighty Rockies. How can 
I describe the grandeur of 
the scene! A jumble of hills 
gradually rising to moun- 
tains encircle your road. 
All are deeply wooded, 
with open grassy patches ; 
the lower slopes are green, but the upper ones 
were still covered with snow, for the season was 
late. A thousand cascades pour with incessant 
roar from the melting snows on the mountain 
sides, and tumbling, jumbling, help to swell the 
roaring river in the valley along which we were 
passing. The sky above is a bright blue; the 
white fleecy clouds crown the mountain tops, 
often hiding them from view. Except for the 
toad, our motor-car, and an occasional dwelling, 
this land is just as it was found by the carly 
pioneers, untouched by civilization and still in 
the possession of the wild animals. You are so 
taken up with the united grandeur of the scene 
that it is a long time before you become skilled 
cnough to pick up individual game on the 
mountain sides. But your keen-eyed hunter is 


One of our cowboy guides. 


the distance to our camp- 
ing ground. I found a 
motley collection of 
wretched-looking 
“ screws ’’ awaiting me. 
These ponies are certainly 
not showy, but they are 
sure-footed, and can carry 
you up mountains and 
along inaccessible paths, 
where no ordinary horse 
could possibly tread. As 
soon as they become too 
old they are used for bait, 
being led to some likely 
spot and there shot. The 
hunter then takes up his 
position and waits until 
the bears are attracted by 
the decaying carcass. 

The party came down 
to meet me, accompanied 
by Mr. Snow, who is con- 
sidered to be the greatest 
huntsman in the Rockies. 
They brought with them 
a live grizzly cub. whose 
mother had been shot 
some days previously, and 
also the skin of the 
mother, a _ magnificent 
specimen. It was a sad 
sight when the skin was 
placed in the motor- 
car. The young cub, 
recognizing its mother's 
exterior, buried her nose in the now cold and 
lifeless coat, and moaned piteously. 

It was growing dark before my baggage was 
packed up on the ponies and we ourselves 
mounted into the cowboy saddles, common 
throughout the West, to ride through the moun- 
tains to our camp. Our path was blazed through 
the forest. We rode for an hour in single file, 
hardly exchanging a word. Then we crossed a 
stream in the darkness with a very swift current, 
and on reaching the farther shore we saw lights 
glimmering amongst the trees. A minute later 
I was shaking hands with my friend, whom I 
had not seen for four years, and then in crowded 
London. Here we found ourselves under the 
open skies, with the great mountains rising all 
around us, with the silver river roaring at our 
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A striking photograph of a grizzly bear secured by one of the 
hunters of the party. 


feet, with the dark forest behind, and only our- 
selves and the cowboys and the lighted tents 
sparkling like glow-worms amidst the surround- 
ing gloom. The words of the old hymn, “ Peace, 
perfect peace, in this dark world of sin,’’ came 
irresistibly to my mind. I felt myself removed 
from the world, transported, so to speak, to those 
celestial realms where “ The wicked cease their 
worrying and the weary are at rest.” Troubles 
gone for the time being, no crowds, no jealousies 
constantly intruding, no hypocrisy, no make- 
believes, no pretending to think one thing when 
you think something else. Here I felt in these 
wild Rockies one had reached the end of all 
earthly evils, and the troubles which follow in 
their train, Yes, peace and goodwill towards 
all men at last. The goal is reached. The 
worl? is lost, the flesh and the devil are thousands 
of miles away. Our little camp is isolated and 
alone. Here we sce human nature at its best. 
The kindly word, the helping hand, the true 
spirit of ben camaraderie, no jealousies, no 
passions, no backbitings, no hard words, no 
wena 's tongue tearing her neighbour to pieces 
and scattering her reputation to the four winds 
of heaven. Yes, peace at last! 

Entering the mess tent I was introduced for 
the first time to all the members of the party. 
In addition to my friend Pansy, there is another 
New York lady, also dressed in men’s clothes. 
She is dark and swarthy. Her hair, in fact, 
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is the darkest I have ever seen. She might 
almost be descended from one of the chieftains 
who formerly owned these hunting grounds. 
She is very popular with the cowboys, and is 
known to all as Black Sal, by which name she 
shall be called throughout the remainder of this 
Marrative. Next there is Mrs. Snow, the wife 
of the mighty hunter, who has kindly consented 
to come out into the wilderness to look after the 
young ladies and to cook for the whole party. 
The only other female is Rose, Pansy’s maid, a 
dark-skinned Southern Frenchwoman. Then 
there are the two hunters, Snow and George 
Williams. The only real cowboy is called 
“Shorty,” and he looks after the horses. In 
reality I am convinced he is no genuine cowboy 
at all, but a cinema character who got left 
behind by the last show and who has posed as a 
cowboy ever since. He dresses the part to per- 
fection, his revolver is ever at his hip, and huge 
“chaps” cover his legs. One enormous spur 
and a slouch hat complete his equipment. Like 
all other cowboys, he is chivalrous to a degree 
and is always armed with a bowie knife. He 
has a quite unnatural respect for women. The 
way he handles horses is truly remarkable. 
Certainly I have seldom seen a man with sucha 
hold over them. At the slightest sign of dis- 
obedience he will hit them over the head with 
the first weapon to hand—a fallen tree, a meat 
axe, the butt of a rifle, or a huge rock. He 
accompanies this castigation with a torrent of 
local invective and some well-placed kicks. 

The other member of the party is my’ own 
hunter, “ Silent Jim,” as I will call him. He is 
tall, well-made, and arrayed like Shorty, but 
whereas Shorty can be quite loquacious, Silent 
Jim never utters a word. The only latitude he 
ever allows himself in this respect is to reply, 
“Maybe it will, maybe it won't,” to any query 
addressed to him. This is the entire party. 
We sit round a table on camp stools and eat our 
supper. This consists chiefly of ham, which is 
the basis of all meals in our camp. In addition 
to the ham, there are some enormous cakes made 
by Mrs Snow, which are greatly appreciated by 
the cowboys. Tea, coffee, and cocoa, all tasting 
of ham, are served in abundance. There are no 
spirits except those I brought with me. All the 
members of the party refuse to drink. It is 
only in the winter time that the hunters and 
cowboys allow themselves any licence in this 
respect. Then they pour into Cody with their 
savings and proceed to paint the town red until 
their money is exhausted. After this the saloon 
bars give them credit until the following year 
After supper we take a stroll in the moon 
light and then retire to our respective tents. It 
1s a glorious night. , 

My tent is very small and contains a tiny 
stave, for in spite of it being mid-summer the 
air is very keen in these high altitudes. and the 
water frequently freezes during the night. I 
undress, put on a pair of yellow silk pyjamas. 
and soon fall asleep. I have a wonderful night's 
rest, and wake up feeling extremely well and 
even hungry—a most unusual experience for me 
in the morning. 1 wonder what the hour is and 
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emerge from my tent to find out, still arrayed in 
my yellow silk pyjamas, covered by a yellow 
silk kimono of the same colour, and saunter 
towards the mess tent. Suddenly there is a 
wild yell from someone, and a voice shouts out, 
which I recognize as Shorty’s, “It’s all right, 
George. I've never seen one like that before, 
but I've got it covered.” 

Surprised by these words, and imagining some 
strange beast has wandered into the camp, I 
look up to find myself gazing into the muzzle of 
Shorty's six-shooter. When they discover that 
this yellow apparition is only me, I am allowed 
to enter the mess tent and get a cup of coffee. 
It would appear that pyjamas form no part of 
the equipment of the savage indigents of these 
wild parts, and thus my civilized outfit aroused 
a quite unnecessary alarm. 

The ladies soon appear and I am informed that 
this very day I shall be initiated into the mys- 
teries of bear shooting. This form of sport has 
one great advantage over any other, and that is 
you never have to start early—in fact, not until 
after lunch, as the bears most thoughtfully never 
get up in the morning and only go in quest of 
food in the afternoon. I had brought up a good 
collection of books—a wise precaution, as there 
are none in camp—so we pass the morning sitting 
on the grass by the raging river, and alternately 
read to one another. 

Now, even after I have only been a few hours 
in the camp I discover that things are not as I 
expected. My beautiful dream of a lonely camp 
where all mundane jealousies and passions, back- 
bitings and bickerings are left behind, and where 
only peace and goodwill reign, are speedily 
shattered. I find in this lonely glade amidst 
the grandeur of the mountains and the wild 
animals of the surrounding forests, in this little 
camp which contains only ten persons, that 
there is more dissension, jealousy, and slandering 
than in any other similar community I have ever 
Tun across anywhere in the world. I am dis- 
illusioned. Men and women do not then change 
even when far from the madding crowd and 
engaged in hunting wild animals. I hate to 
have to put on 
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untrue, but Mrs. Snow's insane jealousy makes life 
very difficult. When poor Bill is not out stalking 
bears he is being constantly stalked round the 
camp by his watchful spouse, just in case he 
should disappear alone for a few moments with 
Black Sal. George Williams and Bill Snow have 
been life-long friends and companions in this 
wild country, where men really get to know 
one another and to appreciate each other's good 
points. But now the sinister figure of Black Sal 
has set up a cloud of misunderstanding and 
jealousy between them. George Williams, seeing 
the frightful jealousy and desperate precautions 
of Mrs. Snow, is firmly convinced that there 
must be something in it, and becomes suspicious 
of the conduct of his life-long friend. It is 
frightful what women can do. It is pitiful to 
see these two boon companions—Heaven knows 
how many times ‘they have saved one another 
from grizzly bears—being torn asunder by the 
jealousy of this mountain cat. They hardly 
speak except to exchange a few necessary words 
when each morning a decision has to be come to 
as to which will be the most likely mountains 
whereon to locate elusive Bruin, A heavy 
atmosphere of jealousy and suspicion hangs over 
the camp. It does not stop with the upper 
members of the party, but permeates even to the 
cowboys and huntsmen, I speedily discover. 
Shorty, the cinematograph cowboy, has fallen 
in love with Rose, Pansy’s French maid. Almost 
every afternoon he picks her up and throws her 
across a saddle pony, and they disappear into 
the wilderness, generally leaving word to say 
they have gone down to Pahaska to bring up 
stores. Shorty is so madly infatuated with this 
black-haired Frenchwoman that he cannot bear 
anyone else speaking to her. My huntsman, 
Silent Jim, after being in the camp a few hours 
also falls in love and tries to steal Rose from 
Shorty. I heard them exchanging horrible oaths 
and fingering their revolvers this morning. 
Heaven knows how it will end! I am, of course, 
out of the orbit of these insane jealousies, and 
can watch them dispassionately. I devote most 


of my time in fact to Pansy, and we spend some 


record these deplor- 
able facts, but the 
truth must be told. 
Primarily, Iam con- 
Vinced that Black 
Sal is the cause of 
most of the trouble. 
She has as her hunter 
George Williams, a 
800d - looking back- 
woodsman, who, I 
discover very 
shortly, is sorely in 
love with her. Now 
Mrs, Snow is terribly 
jealous of her hus- 
band Bill, and imag- 
ines the whole time 
that Black Sal is 
flirting with him. 


This I believe to be 


Skinning a bear killed by one of the lady hunters of the party. 
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very pleasant hours together. I was late for 
Junch and heard someone calling out to someone 
else, asking: ‘ Where is the Pyjama_ Wid?” 
So that is my new name; I am called after my 
yellow pyjamas from henceforth. 
seems, must have a nickname. 

It is really a relief to all when the hour comes 
for the party to split up, and for each to betake 
himself or herself to their respective lairs in 
search of sport. Pansy sets forth with Bill 
Snow, clad in a sweater and what looks like her 
grandmother's old kitchen carpet turned into 
some faint resemblance to a pair of trousers. 
The next to depart is . who sets forth with 
George, whose eyes fairly glisten with joy at 
having got rid of his hated rival. They call out 
in soft voices, “ Good-bye, Pyjama Kid; hope 
you will killa bear.” [then mount my wretched 
steed, who is obviously approaching hig bear- 
baiting days, and follow Silent Jim, my hunter, 
round a bend in the road. I take one glance at 
the now almost deserted camp and see Shorty 
chucking his French inamorata over the saddle 
pony. “ Off to Pahaska,” I murmur to mysclf. 

We pass along a narrow path, ford a swift 
stream, and then enter the danger zone where 
wild beasts, Iam told, abound, and where the 
hunter, not forgetting the strict etiquette of 
Buffalo Bill's Wild West Shows, exercises all 
the customary precautions. Silent Jim glances 
first to the mght and then to the left, stopping 
and listening every now and then as if he hears 
some wild beast lurking in the undergrowth. 
He whispers, softo voce, to me: “ Have your 
rifle ready, we might meet a grizzly anywhere 
along this path.’”” A cold shiver runs the length 
of my spine. Through supper last night and 
during lunch to-day I have Fstened to endless 
tales of this terrible Monarch of the Rockies. 
The following facts rush into my disordered 
mind from these camp stories. The grizzly is 
the bravest, strongest, and most ferocious animal 
on the face of God's earth, and it is probable that 
the mammoths, isaurus, and mastodons have 
disappeared owing to his having killed them off 
in wild conflicts in these ancient hills when puny 
man was but a trembling cave dweller, All 
other bears are afraid of the grizzly. Once he 
has tasted blood, he sighs for fresh meat and 
despises grass, nuts, acorns, berries, and honey, 
which are his natural food. Human flesh is his 
especial luxury. With a single blow of his paw 
the grizzly can killa live ox. He has been known 
to enter camps and. kill every horse and every 
man, and then to have gone off with a few hams, 
of which he prefers the peach-fed Virginian 
variety. It is, therefore, unsafe to carry these 
in the Rock If you meet a grizzly and do 
not kill him with the first shot, your number is 
up, as he immediately turns, charges. and em- 
braces you in a fearful hug of death. The temale 
grizzly with cubs is the most dangerous of all, 
as che has been known in her savage rage to 
charge home and lay low her victims even when 
shot through che heart. 

Such were the memories, or a few of them, 
which came surging into my mind when Silent 
Jim whispered these ominous words into my ear. 
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Who was Ito set forth to face such dangers? 
Was I adequately armed to encounter the King 
of Beasts in his own mountain lair? In my 
hand I tied a Mannlicher carbine which would 
fire five shots. But where would those shots go? 
That is what worricd me. 1 know the last time 


“T handled a rifle in the shooting-gallery on the 


Brighton Pier IT considered I had done pretty 
well, having damaged a paper target to the tune 
of a single “outer”? at twenty yards. But 
would a single “ outer” do for a grizzly- world 
it not merely have the effect of turning me into 
an “inner? T became nervous and depressed, 
and inwardly prayed that we might not mect 
the object of our search. Frequent apphcations 
to an enormous flask somewhat restored my 
courage. 

But soon I became more reassured by the 
appearance of this terrible forest, in which so 
many unseen dangers lurk. On almost all the 
trees are perfectly printed notices, and_ this 
wilderness is, in fact, labelled far more accurately 
than are the streets of any of the capital citics 
of the world that Ihave visited. Here are a few 
of the designations: ‘ Jones Creek,” Cody's 
Bluff,” “ Dead Man's Corner ” (doubtless where 
he struck a grizzly), ‘ Bill’s Diggings,”’ “ Elk 
Creek,”” ‘Moose Highway,” “ Grizzly Corner.” 
But there is yet more. The most minute dirce- 
tions are given as to the etiquette to be pre 
served. Here are some I read: ‘ Be a good 
woodman and kiss the girl in the undergrowth,” 
* Be a good woodman, camp a hundred feet 
from the road, and help preserve the forest and 
the lady’s reputation,” “ Be a good woodman, 
spare the rabbits and the tame grouse.”’ I was 
quite prepared to spare the grizzlies too. We 
move on, Silent Jim every now and then with 
a skilful dig of his single spur makes his steed 
snort as if he smelt a bear. He then dismounts 
and crawls through the brushwood, followed by 
my trembling self with nitle at full cock, pointing 
at a non-vulnerable spot of my guide. There is 
a stir in the brushwood, I raise my mtle and am 
about to press the trigger, when Silent Jim says, 
in a voice like Harry Lauder, * It’s a rabbit.” 

Soon we turn up the mountain side and climba 
steep but excellent path. Every now and then 
Silent Jim stops and examines the trail. The 
first time he remarked, “ A huge she-wolf has 
passed here less than half an hour ago.”’ 

“How do you know ? " I innocently remark, 
secing absolutely nothing to justify Jim's 
statement. 

“ That's simple, because I see a fainter foot- 
step which shows her gentleman friend 1s creeping 
after her.”” 

A little later Jim again stops and says, “A 
huge grizzly has been by here.” 

“ How do you know ? ” L reply, with a shudder. 

“ Because some of his hairs came out.” 

Again I shudder and reply, “ How long ago?” 

“Oh, about two years 1 should guess,’’ says 
jim. 

Still later Jim volunteers to me, ‘‘ There's been 
a lion about here.” 

“How do you know?” I again inquire, still 
more amazed. 
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“Why, because we 
ain't seen a rabbit 
the whole day, which 
shows they are 
scared.” 

This wonderful 
system of reasoning 
leaves me be- 
wildered. 

Suddenly our 
wretched steeds stop, 
wink knowingly at 
the guide, who dis- 
mounts, signifying 
with a nod for me 
todo the same. Our 
two veteran equines 
then lower their 
heads, each close to 
a tree, and with a 
look of infinite grati- 
tude allow themselves to be attached. Evidently 
their part in the proceedings is over, and they 
recall from previous experience exactly how far 
it is necessary for them to proceed. 

The rifle is then taken irom the bucket, and 
Jim and myself crawl forward without uttering 
a sound. We commence to climb down hill 
towards a valley, and at each step a disagreeable 
odour of decaying flesh is wafted more firmly 
towards us. We then enter a kind of prepared 
lovers’ arbour surrounded by bushes. I sigh, 
it seems so futile to have brought a rough guide 
to such a delightful spot; it would have been so 
much better to have brought one of the girls. 
Here I learn I am condemned to spend the next 
four or five hours with my silent companion. I 
gaze across the valley to the slopes of the wooded 
hills rising on the farther side. A stream flows 
between these two ridges, and just on the farther 
bank, within decisive range of where we lie con- 
cealed, is the body of an old screw, which smells 
so nasty and which has already been partly 
devoured. This is the bait. An icy wind blows 
from the north and keeps me shivering in spite 
of my hunter’s jacket. I have brought some 
books to while away the time, but I soon feel 
sleepy, and before falling right off I have before 
my eyes the vision of Silent Jim, with a look of 
extreme wonder:on his face, endeavouring to 
understand Macaulay’s Essay on Bacon, 

I do not know how long I have slept, but am 
eventually awakened by the cold. Silent Jim is 
still at his post, gazing out towards the farther 
mountain side and imbibing great draughts of 
air blown directly to us from the decaying horse. 
Jask if it will do any harm if I smoke a cigarette. 
Jim replies : ‘‘ Maybe it will, maybe it won't.” 
I light a cigar, and the odour of the Corona is 
doubtless wafted across the valley to the waiting 
grizzlies on the farther mountain side. But there 
is no sign of life in the whole vast panorama 
on which the eye rests. Not a moose or a rabbit 
or a bear, or even a red ant, disturbs the serenity 
and calmness of the scene. It is getting colder 
and colder and my teeth are chattering, and I am 


Our camp in the forest, showing a young cub brought in by one of the lady hunters, 


bored to death, but etiquette prescribes that this 
dreadful penance shall last until nightfall. I 
have my mind carried back to the days when 
young knights watched their armour in front of 
some cold altar from sunset to dawn, haunted 
by the ghosts of the dead. Silent Jim makes a 
desperate effort to keep up my spirits and to 
explain the absence of bears. ‘‘ Maybe he over- 
ate himself yesterday.” ‘‘ Maybe ’e has invited 
a few friends to a late supper.” “ Maybe he 
smelt your cigar.” 

Night is falling. I retire from our dug-out 
backwards some fifty yards to smoke a cigarette. 
Suddenly the profound stillness of the evening 
is broken by the deafening report of a rifle. 
The sound re-echoes like a sudden outbreak of 
drum-fire amongst the surrounding hills. I say 
to myself : ‘‘ That bear has come at last and Jim 
had the sense to shoot it instead of waiting for 
me. I'll give him ten dollars to tell the others 
I killed it.” I rush forward to find Silent Jim 
looking scared and half the side blown out of 
a fine young pine. ‘ What's happened ?”” I ask. 

“ That blamed rifle went off by mistake,” says 
Jim. ‘I picked it up and you had it on the 
hair trigger with the safety catch off, so when I 
banged the butt on the ground she went off and 
nearly blew my head off too,”” The report of the 
rifle had disturbed the entire forest. Countless 
grizzlies, black bears, antelopes, moose, elk, and 
rabbits are seen bounding or lumbering up the 
mountain side and disappearing over the snow- 
clad peak. “It's no use waiting here any 
longer,” says Silent Jim. ‘“ Thank Heaven,” I 
remark, ‘we've saved at least half an hour.” 
We make our way as fast as our frozen limbs 
will permit back to the horses. 

Silently we return without e 


hanging a word. 


Suddenly, as we approach the camp, there is a 
disturbance in a tree, the first sign of animal life 
we have seen, Silent Jim shrieks in) tnumph 
“ Look, look, did you ever see a porcupine as 
big as that?" A few minutes later the lights 
of the camp appear. The first day's sport is at 
an end. 


(To be concluded.) 
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THRILLING STORIES 
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By 
LEONARD CROCOMBE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEOFFREY WATSON, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The daring of our airmen is proverbial, but here is a record of amazing and curious 
adventures in mid-air told, for the most part, in simple language by the heroes themselves. 


T'S the unexpected that happens in 
the air, and often with greater regu- 
is larity than the expected. Every 
(@)}| flying man is a pioncer, an explorer 
of the unknown; he knows not what 
new adventure, what fresh thrill, he 
may experience in cloudland. It may be his 
luck to make a discovery that will astonish the 
theorists and scrap the text-books; it may be 
his ill-luck to encounter a dilemma that, hitherto 
unknown, may send him to destruction and still 
remain unaccounted for—as an uncharted rock 
in the acrial waves. 

There may have been a more thrilling air 
adventure than the following, but if so, it has 
not, I think, been recorded. 

A British airman was, on May toth, 1915, up 
alone in a single-scater machine. Sighting a 
German aeroplane, he went in pursuit and was 
soon doing his hardest to pump lead into his 
enemy. Then came the unexpected. While 
trying to reload his machine-gun he lost control 
of his steering-gear. Fis aeroplane, taking the 
bit in its teeth, as it were, turned upside down, 
As ill-luck would have it, the belt: round the 
airman’s waist happened to be loose. ‘The jerk 
of the machine when it turned completely over 
almost threw the pilot out ; he only saved himoclf 
by clutching hold of the rear centre strat. His 
belt had by then shpped down round his leg 

Thus he hung, head downwards, as the d 
plane whirled down, spinning round and round 
the while like a falling leaf, froma height of eight 
thousand feet to about two thousand tive hundred 
feet, making frantic cfforts to free his legs from 
the belt ; at last the pilot managed to disengage 
himself and reach the control lever—with his 
feet! By a miracle he succeeded in righting the 
machin which turned over) with dreadful 
slowness, completely looping the loop, whereupon 
the airman slid back into his seat. He had been 
within a three seconds journey of Death ! 

Clouds may prove useful allies or dangerous 
foes to airmen; they may, if they are of tho 


crystal variety, cause him to be so silhouctted 
that he forms an excellent target for enemy 
gunners; and if they are low they may afford 
the pilot friendly cover wherein to dodge when 
occasion calls for such discretion. 

“A flight inside the clouds is far from pleasant,” 
writes “ Contact” in “An Airman's Outin 
“We are hemmed in by a drifting formlessness 
that looks like thin steam, but, unlike steam, 
imparts a sensation of coldness and clamminess. 
The eye cannot penetrate more than a yard 
beyond the wing-tips. Nothing is seen but the 
aeroplane, nothing is heard but the droning hum 
of the engine, whic seems louder than ever amid 
the isolation.” 

And sometimes the airman loses the earth! 

Can any predicament more awful be imagined 
than for a man, flying alone amid the clouds, 
suddenly to realize that the earth may ml be 
beneath his feet? This sometimes happens. 
It is called “ losing the horizon.” The tollowing 
instance is typical. A British pilot was flying at 
about seven thousand feet, enveloped in thick 
clouds, when, in a moment of agonized suspet 
he realized that he had lost his horizon, that he 
had no sense of position, Blinded, with nothing 
to guide him, entangled in an impenetrable white 
fog, he literally did not know whether the earth 
was below or above him—-whether, in fact, he 
were flying upside down or with his planes 
tilted at seme perilously acute angle to left or 
right. 

This agony of suspense was mercifully brief; 
but it was succeeded by a shock calculated to 
unnerve anyone less up to concert pitch than a 
fighting airman. For suddenly he emerged trom 
the cloud bank —and at that moment the world 
seemed to rise up at him, He was hurtling earth- 
wards at a ghastly pace! So terrific was the 
pressure on his planes that he only managed to 
Tight his machine when within a few feet of the 
ground. 

It would be difficult to find an experience to 
out-rival in adventure, peril, and thrill that of 
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two British airmen in September, 1916. I give 
the account as written by the hero-in-chief in a 
letter to his parents; it is not setting one’s 
imagination a difficult task to fill in obvious 
details that will emphasize, far more than does 
the modest actor in the adventure, the amazing 
fight in mid-air on a blazing aeroplane. Here, 
then, is an instance of the unexpected that is 
almost continuously happening to the super-men 
of the skies. The 


German machine, firing his gun all the time. 
The Boche swerved just in time to avoid a 
collision, but had obviously been hit, for his 
machine all but did a nose dive, and he only 
landed with great difficulty. . . .” 

Ihave by me a copy of another letter, sent 
me by the hero’s mother, that tells of a 
deed of godlike endurance such as no writer 
of romance would dare to pen. 

The late Cap- 


officer writes :— 
“One sunny 
afternoon four of 
our machines 
went over the lines 
on an offensive 
patrol... . We 
wandered around 
for more than an 
hour, ‘sitting’ 
over Boche aero- 
dromes and pick- 
ing up useful 
scraps of informa- 
tion relative to 
rolling stock, 
transport, and the 
like. Then sud- 


tain John Aiden 
Liddell, V.C., was 
engaged in July, 
1915, in a long 
reconnaissance 
trip behind the 
German lines, and 
had already 
turned for home 
when a shrapnel 
shell burst imme- 
diately beneath 
his aeroplane, 
smashed part of 
the body of the 
machine, and 
shattered the 
pilot’s leg. 


denly the patrol 
leader fired a 
signal-light and 
dived. We looked beneath him and saw three 
enemy biplanes. 

“We followed him down, and I emptied a 
drum and a half of ammunition into a German 
machine during the dive. All at once, our 
fuselage shivered, and looking down it, I saw that 
Archie had left his card in the form of a piece of 
burning H.E. 

“* Fuselage burning—pass the fire extin- 
guisher,’ I shouted down the speaking-tube to 
my pilot. 

“ But the pilot's ear-piece had slipped from his 
ear during the dive and he heard nothing. I 
stood up, leaned across, and shook his shoulder. 

“* Pass the fire extinguisher !’ I yelled. 

“*Hun down on the left; he shouted back, 
my words having been lost in the noise of the 
engine. 

“* Fire extinguisher,’ I called again. 

“Why don't you fire at that Hun ? ” was the 
Teply. 

“Seeing that the flames were licking their 
way back to the tail, I abandoned the attempt 
to get the extinguisher, and crawled down the 
fuselage to the scene of the fire. I managed to 
beat out the flames, which had eaten half-way 
through one of the longerons. 

“Meanwhile, the pilot had been attacking one 
of the enemy machines, and a bullet had gone 
into our petrol tank. Confronted with a dimin- 
ishing pressure, he decided to make for Allied 
territory at once and turned west. 

“ Five minutes later, by which time the number 
of revolutions had dropped alarmingly, we found 
the way barred by two more Boche machines. 
My gun having jammed, the pilot did the only 
possible thing—he went straight at the nearest 


Aeroplane on a roof in North London. 
Photo. Newspaper Illustrations, Ltd. 


Captain Liddell 
fainted. The 
machine was then 
at a height of seven thousand feet. Being out 
of control, it promptly nose-dived and fell like 
an arrow for five thousand feet. 

“ Thad given up all hope,” wrote the observer. 
“ The earth seemed rushing up to meet us, and I 
prayed that our agony might not be prolonged. 
I shut my eyes and waited for the final crash ; 
when, wonder of wonders, the machine began to 
right herself. Hardly daring to believe my 
eyes, I looked to the pilot's seat. The headlong 
tush through the cool air must have brought 
him round and he was making strenuous efforts 
to regain control. 

“ Luckily the enemy had given us up for lost, 
had ceased to shoot, and we immediately began 
to climb again. Then the Germans opened fire 
and we only escaped with our lives through the 
superb pilotage of Liddell, with one leg shattered 
and blood flowing in streams. At eight thousand 
feet he again seemed to be sinking. I hastily 
scrawled a note urging him to descend. He 
read it, shook his head decidedly, turned to me 
with a smile on his drawn face, pointed in the 
direction of our own lines, and carried on. At 
times he would almost faint, and then recov 
himself, redouble his efforts. At last we were 
over the lines, but it seemed utterly impossible 
that he should be able to land the machine in 
his condition. But he did. Choosing a large 


ing 


green meadow about three miles behind the 
trenches, he landed as gently and easily as if he 
had only been up for a practice flight, brought 


the machine to a stop and fainted dead away.” 


I have records of similarly tragic contretemps — 
and such as would have made even Edgar Alle um 
Poe's hair stand on end! For instance: A 


British machine was reconnoitring high over the 
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“Crawhng down the fuselage to the scene of the fire, 1] managed to beat out the Hames, which had eaten half-way through one 


of the longerons. 
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German lines. Suddenly a shell burst near it, 
killing the pilot instantly and severely damaging 
the aeroplane, which promptly. nose-dived six 
thousand feet. During that terrific fall the 
‘observer, who was uninjured, succeeded—how, 
it is impossible even to imagine—in slipping from 
his seat to that of his comrade; he then un- 
clasped the dead pilot's hands, sat upon his 
knees, and, in that appalling position, righted 
the hurtling aeroplane and contrived to turn its 
plunge to death into a safe glide just as it reached 
to within a few feet of the ground. 

A piece of bursting shrapnel severed one of the 
control wires of a French bombing aeroplane 
that was soaring over the 
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dead comrade. Then he dived down vertically, 
resuming a normal position within about three 
hundred feet from the ground. 

Again: A British airman was flying about a 
mile high over Turkish positions on Gallipoli and 
bombing them. As he released one bomb it 
somehow hooked on to one of the struts of the 
Mmachine—once more the unexpected. Various 
gyrations performed by the pilot failed to dislodge 
it. The predicament was unpleasant, for landing 
entailed considerable risk of being blown to 
atoms. The problem was soon sulved by the 
bomb-dropper. Climbing from his seat he 
lowered himself down the fuselage, swung dizzily 

in mid-air for a few mo- 


Bulgarian lines in the 
Doiran district one Sep- 
tember day in 1916. The 
machine immediately 
started to dive head fore- 
most to earth in a giddy 

When within three 
hundred feet of the ground, 
however, the observer 
actually hoisted himself on 
to the upper plane. There, 
lying on the canvas, he 
restored the balance of the 
machine by moving the 
plane by hand. As soon 
as the machine’s equili- 
brium was restored, the 
motor controls being un- 
damaged, the pilot was 
able to reach the Allied 
lines. The observer, mean- 
while, remained perched on 
the top of the upper plane. 

For a climbing feat in 
mid-air of equal daring 
the Military Cross was 
awarded to Second Lieu- 
tenant Alan Christopher 
Temple Perkins (it’s good 
to be able to mention an 
airman’s name once in a 
while !), in March, 1918. 
‘The aeroplane in which he was observer collided 
with another when at a height of four thousand 
feet ; its right-hand bottom plane was so badly 
damaged that the machine started a spinning 
nose-dive. Second Lieutenant Perkins, with 
audacious presence of mind, straightway climbed 
to the outer bay of the left-hand plane, and by his 
weight there enabled the pilot to right the 
machine and effect a safe landing. 

While the French aviator, M. Sergent, was 
flying over Douaumont in March, 1y16, he was 
attacked by four Taubes. The machine-gun 
duel was brief. The French machine was struck 
by hundreds of bullets. Sergent’s left arm was 
injured and hung helpless. The next moment 
his observer was killed and—here comes the 
unexpected—his body fell and was pinned 
between the levers. The position was critical. 
The aeroplane was listing dangerously, the petrol 
tank was pierced and the petrol was running out. 
With his one sound hand Sergent disengaged his 


The late Captain J. A, Lic 


in landing his aeroplane after receiving serious wounds is 
here recorded. 
Photo. Central Press. 


ments, and then working 
his way along the strut he 
kicked the bomb free. 

And of all the weird 
adventures to be met with 
in the air, surely one of 
the strangest was that of 
Flight-Commander A. M. 
Waistell, who barged into 
a mountain without seeing 
it! Moreover, the gallant 
Flight -Commander prob- 
ably little expected that 
he would be awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross 
partly as a result of his 
peculiar accident. The 
story was told in the usual 
dry official way in the 
London Gazette, which 
announced that Filight- 
Commander Waistell had 
been awarded the D.S.C, 
“for the determination 
and pluck shown by him 
in carrying out a bombing 
raid on Chanak on the 
night of October 17th, 
1917. . . on the re- 
turn journey he hit the 
side of a mountain, being 
unable to see it on account 
of the darkness, the machine catching fire on 
crashing. Although severely injured about the 
face and knecs he was able to climb out of 
the machine, and eventually reached the aero- 
drome dy 

Then there surely have been few such extraor- 
dinary and unexpected accidents as  Flight- 
Commander E. A. de Ville was the victim of on 
September 14th, 1917, when piloting his seaplane 
along the British south coast. 

‘The staff at a certain wireless station were 
watching the seaplane’s manecuvres in the air 
when, to their horror, it suddenly crashed into 
the wireless mast about sixty feet from the top. 
The catastrophe happened in this way: The 
body of the machine had jammed in the acrials, 
one of them became entangled in the propeller, 
and another, getting under the left plane, turned 
the machine upside down. Being unable to 
right himself or get clear of the acrials, the pilot 
could not save his machine from driving straight 


V. whose plucky feat 
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“Climbing from his seat he lowered himse.t down the (ucelage, sw ne dizz ly in mid-nir for a few moments, and thea working 
his way along the strut he kicked the bomb free. 
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into the steel lattice-work of the wireless mast. 
The position of the pilot, who had been stunned 
by the shock, was one of extreme peril, for only 
the broken propeller, the few battered and 
bent stays, and the strained wires of the telegraph 
apparatus held the shivering seaplane to its 
insecure perch on the 
swaying mast. 

But for the heroism 
and skill of three seamen 


of the Royal Naval 

Reserve, it is doubtful \\ \ 

if the life of the unfortu- \ 

nate airman would have S ? x 
\ 


been saved. These three 
men—Nicholas Kath, 
Richard Knoulton, and 
George Faucett Pitts 
Abbott—climbed up the 
mast for one hundred 
feet, when Rath, making 
use of the boatswain’s 
chair, which moves on 
the inside of the mast, 
was hoisted up by men 
on the ground to the spot 
where the seaplane was 
fixed, over three hun- 
dred feet high. He then 
climbed out on the plane 
and held the groaning 
pilot until the arrival of 
Knoulton and Abbott, 
who passed the masthead 
gantline out to him. 
Having secured the pilot 
with the gantline, Rath, 
with the help of Knoulton 
and Abbott, lifted him 
from the plane to the 
inside of the mast and 
lowered him to the 
ground. 

The three rescuers 
were well aware of the 
damaged and _ insecure 
condition of the mast, 
for it was bent to an 
angle where the seaplane 
had become’ wedged; 
one of the three supports 
of the mast was fractured, L i 
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Gilbert had all his work cut out to pilot his 
machine safely through the treacherous wind 
currents formed by the mountain peaks, so that 
the problem of protecting himself from the strong 
beak, claws, and wings of the eagle, which 
threatened to blind him or force his grip on the 
control lever tu relax, was 
a difficult one. But he 
kept his nerve. While 
dipping and swerving in 
an effort to disconcert 
the angry bird, which 
however continued its 
fierce onslaughts, Gilbert 
managed to get a revolver 
from his pocket ; he then 
fired rapidly and suc- 
ceeded in frightening the 
eagle away. 

An amazing instance of 
the unexpecte happen- 
ing at the Front ended in 
a French and a German 
pilot landing together and 


———)| 


laughing over their 
unusual adventure. This 
was the way ot it. The 


Frenchman and the 
German were circling and 
er dipping for battle posi- 

~| tion. Suddenly the 
French pilot, thinking 
he had the advantage, 
charged his enemy from 
“| therear. But the German 
did not swerve sufficiently 
and the left wing of the 
French machine struck 
the right-hand struts of 
the German. The colli- 
sion caused the French 
is aeroplane to spin round 
violently until its ‘tail 
whizzed between the 
wings of the German— 
| and stuck. 

Apparently being too 
busy —or perhaps too 
astonished—to shoot at 
each other, the opponents 
spiralled side by side ina 
close embrace, ultimately 


too, and so far as the 
rescuers knew, the mast 
or seaplane might have 
collapsed at any moment. 
The Albert Medal in Gold which King George 
awarded them was, therefore, well earncd. 

Continuing with the unexpected, what aviator 
would reckon on having to fight for his life with an 
eagle in mid-air? Yet, this was what happened 
to M. Gilbert whilst he was flying in the Paris to 
Madrid air race a short while before the war. 

As he was soaring across a high mountain 
range near San Sebastian, an enormous eagle, 
apparently considering the monoplane as a bird 
of prey of a new and dangerous species, flew up 
from behind and attacked the airman furiously. 


Flight-Commander E, A. de Vil 
wireless mast, from which dangerous plight he was pluckily 
rescued by three bluejrckets. 

Photo, Newspaper Illustrations, Ltd. 


crashing into the boughs 
of some trees. Neither 
pilot was hurt, so they 
clambered out, looked at 
each other—and laughed heartily!) Then, as 
th were behind the French lines, the German 
eminded that he was a prisoner. 

Some of the exploits of the late Captain Ball, 
V.C., were of an astounding nature. He was 
only nineteen when he was killed, and for long 
held the record among British aviators, having 
“downed ”’ forty-three Boche machines. 

Upon one occasion he had gone some twenty 
miles across the enemy lines, when he encountered 
two of their machines. Without hesitation he 
attacked them and fought them until his ammu- 


le’s seaplane stuck in a 
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nition had run out. The two enemy planes 
had apparently had enough, and seized this 
opportunity to escape by diving down to the 
ground. 

Ball was much disgusted at this and emptied 
six rounds from his revolver at the two diving 
aeroplanes. He then seized a piece of paper and 
a pencil which he had with him and wrote out a 
challenge for the same two machines to meet 
him at the same spot the next day. 

At the appointed time Ball turned up at the 
rendezvous, and a few minutes later the same two 


him and another just ready to catch him if he 
turned the other way. Several times bullets 
passed within inches of him, Finally, deciding 
to escape, he realized that he must do something 
extraordinary ; so he dived toward the ground 
and, picking out a large field, glided into it, and 
landed. 

The three enemy pil.ts at once imagined 
that he had been shot and forced to land, and 
they all glided down and landed, either in the 
same field with him or in the adjoining one. 
Then, jumping out of their machines, they ran 


Aeroplane caught in the trees at Hampton Court 


Phe 


enemy machines approached him from the east. 
He flew toward them to engage ina fight, but at 
that moment three more of the enemy came 
down from the sky and attacked him, It was a 
carefully laid trap and he had fallen into it 
u: suspectingly. 

The three enemy machines that had attacked 
him from behind were of the latest fighting type 
and were all flown by expert men. 

At every turn Ball, who was underneath and 
thus at a slight disadvantage, found himself 
out-manwuvred. Turn and twist as he would, 
he always found one of the enemy on top of 
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over to Captain Ball. However, Ball, who had 
foreseen exactly what would happen, had kept 
his engine running slowly while he was on the 
ground, and the moment he saw the Germans 
gec out of their machines he flew off again and 
scaped. 

‘Truly the science of flight has bred a new race 
of men —boys in years, most of them, but super- 
men in prowess. In their eyes is a light that is 
not seen in the eyes of ordinary mortals. No 
pen can tell adequately in cold print of the 
sights and sensations that are vouchsafed to 
them. 


so 


A Doctor in the Holy Land 


By H. J. BAILEY, M.B., C.M. 


The Author, Dr. H. J. Bailey, receiving native patients at the hospital at Nablus, Central Palestine, 


An interesting and humorous account of an English doctor's experiences in Palestine. 
Dr. Bailey was born in Jerusalem, and spent fourteen years in the country. As a boy he 
came in touch with the late Lord Kitchener in Jerusalem, and at Gaza he lived in the house 


formerly occupied by General Gordon. 


He has served as mission doctor at Gaza and 


Nablus, and temporarily at Jerusalem. 


HEN an English doctor settles down 
to practise in an important Eastern 


city he is by no means free from 
competition. His rivals range from 
well-educated = French, German, 
Italian, Greek, Syrian, and Ar- 


menian practitioners to the native “ quacks 
who flourish in the East as well as in the West. 
All are embraced in the one term ‘ Hakim" 
(literally ‘‘ wise man "’), and the Hakim Ingleese 
has to prove his worth. 

Let me here frankly admit that we English 
doctors start with a grave handicap. The 
other European practitioners are a rule 
accomplished linguists. For example, when 
taking charge of an English hospital at Jerusalem 
I was called to a consultation at Bethlehem. 
The patient was an Italian, his wife a French 
woman. The European doctor in attendance 
spoke to the patient in Italian, addressed his 
wife in French, gave directions to the native 
servant in Arabic, and carried out the consulta- 
tions with me in perfect English. He had 
besides the command of Spanish, ‘ Yiddish,” 
and Russian, and could therefore make himself 
understood in any emergency. The study of 

Vol. xli.—20. 


modern languages is sadly nerlected “in the old 
country. Doubtless “ after the war” we intend 
to correct this. Our future commercial interests 
in the East are at siake. A surgeon devoid 
of tle gift of tongues may make a success, a 
lusiness man courts disaster. 

The Turks will not allow any European doctor 
to “ yractise "’ upon any cf their subjects until 
he has passed an examination by their professors 
at Constantinople. Before proceeding to Pales- 
tine to carry out my commission to open a 
hospital at Nablus, therefore, I had to face the 
ordeal of another final examination—this 
time at Constantinople. This gave me a most 
pleasant and interesting trip, and a_ useful 
introduction to the Turk at home. Like his 
capital, the Turk is most delightful or terrible, 
according to the point of view circumstances 
decide. A complex character is that of the 
Turk, much resembling in this respect that of 
the feline race. He has long occupied the 
choicest position on the European hearth, and 
though constantly threatened with expulsion 
he appears still destined to remain there. 

I was soon to learn something of his duplex 
nature by an unexpected and amusing incident. 
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Medical staff at the hospital at Gaza, Southern Palestine. 


A medical friend kindly met me at the quay 
in order to facilitate the usually irksome and 
expensive passage through the Custom-house. 

“Do you think you can get my goods and 
chattels through without excessive delay or 
extortion ? ” I asked him. 

“ Leave that to me,” he replied, with a con- 
fident smil ». 

He slipped his hand into his pocket and handed 
the seedy-looking official a coin. To my surprise 
this individual promptly handed it back to him 
and shook his head. 

“Well!” I said to myself, “after all, the 
Turk is slandered; he will not accept a bribe.” 

My friend knew better. He produced another 
coin, this time of considerably larger dimensions, 
and slipped it into the palm of the incorruptible 
one. A snmile, a nod, and my goods were through 
the barrier. 

I will not ¢rumble at the exasperating delays 
before I could secure the Turkish diplomas, 
for Constantinople is a city 
to linger in and its interest 
inexhaustible. At length I 
was free to proceed to Jaffa, 
and secured a passage on a 
Kussian steamer loaded with 
pilgrims. Long before we 
si hted the coast of Palestine 
the breeze wafted the scent 
ef orange-blossom across the 
decks. The odour was de- 
lightful at first, but became 
overpowering as we entered 
Jatta, and soon produced a sick 
headache among the — pas- 
sengers. An excursion into 
the narrow. strects of | the 
native quarter of the city 
soon added to the sick head- 
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in Eastern cities. The “ odours 
of Araby ” are decidedly mixed, 
and “ the ancient and fish-like ” 
predominate. 

Before the splendid new hos- 
pital at Jerusalem was built 
“outside the city walls,” a 
visit to the old hospital situated 
in the “ Jewish quarter ” was 
a perfect terror to me. 

“ How can you stand it?” 
I asked the old English doctor. 

“T lost my sense of smell 
years ago,” he replied. That 
is how he came. to survive 
over twenty years’ work 
there. 

Glad to be on the move 
once more and at work, my 
next journey was to Gaza to 
help at the English hospital 
there, as the work was too 
heavy for one medical man. 
This enabled me to leam 
Arabic and gain useful experience of local 
diseases. 

It is a delightful custom in the East to get 
up a party to meet the new-comer. A regular 
cavalcade of natives and the hospital staff rode 
out to meet us just beyond the extensive olive 
grove, which bounds Gaza like all Eastern 
cities. 3) 

Little did we dream that in a few years our 
men would be fighting the Turk along that 
very road. 

True, a miniature battle seemed in progress 
as soon as we were sighted. . The flatives dashed 
about at headlong speed, and pulled their horses 
up with marvellous dexterity, firing off guns 
and pistols in welcom? of our arrival. One, a 
black boy, fired off an enormous old horse-pistol 
with marked effect. He waited upon us that 
evening at the usual feast of welcome. 

“ Poor boy, I notice he has lost his thumb,” 
I remarked to my host. 


ache positive 1ausea trom 
scents other than  orange- 
blossom, It is well to have no 


sense of smell when dwelling 


With its verandas, grounds in which palm trees and other tropical plants thrive, the 
Gaza Hospital bas a typical Eastera setting. 
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“Yes, that was done with the horse-pistol on 
a former occasion,” replied my friend. ‘‘ He 
always fires with his eyes shut now, as he never 
knows what may happen.” 

It was a motley crowd that was gathered at 
the hospital the next day: Bedouins from the 
desert, a few Jews and “Grecks”’ (native 
Christians), but mostly Arabs from the towns 
and villages. 

“ Be careful to give full directions how to take 
the medicine,’’ advised my colleague, the old 
doctor. ‘Last week a man complained that 
he had only one dose of physic and that had not 
had much effect.” 

“Why one dose only ? ” I inquired. 

“Because the fellow took the prescription 
home instead of to the dispenser, washed off the 
ink, and drank it. He said that was the way 
he understood prescriptions were to be taken. 

“Don’t order by tablespoons—they haven’t 
any. Order by the fingan (the small native 
coffee cup). It makes a useful mcasure and is 
always to hand.” 

After prescribing mostly for fever and eye- 
cases (the two scourges of Palestine), a diversion 
was caused by the entry of a “ fakir ’’-looking 
individual. He wished to honour the new 
English doctor by teaching him incantations 


A oative patient in the Gaza Hospital. 


which would enable him to charm serpents. He 
produced a large black snake from his bosom 
and solemnly spoke some words down its gaping 
jaws, which opened from time to time and 
emitted a long tongue. The Arabic dispenser, 
who spoke excellent English, as he was educated 
at one of our Mission Schools, then turned to 
me. 

“Don't give the fellow any moncy, doctor,” 
he said, “and I will show you the secret for 
nothing.” 

He asked the snake-charmer to retire and 
leave the snake whilé we considered matters. 
When the man was gone he calmly opened the 
serpent’s mouth and showed me that its fangs 
had been extracted. He then explained how 
it was done. The serpent is placed in a box 
and the lid carefully opened. The operator is 
furnished with a picce of soft leather. This he 
introduces between the snake's jaws, und a 
sudden pull wrenches out the poison fangs. 

Another diversion was caused one day by an 
alarming accident to one of our native assistants, 
An urgent message came that he was choking to 
death, and this proved literally true. He was 
found black in the face, and breathing with 
dithculty. The cause was said to be a lecch 
which he had swallowed in some drinking water. 
We instantly prepared to relieve the most urgent 
symptoms by “tracheotomy "(inserting a 
silver tube into the windpipe). For this purpose 
the administration of chloroform was begun. 
Just as the man was apparently “ going under ” 
A group of patients at the Gaza Hosoitai. the anwsthetic ddenly sat up, gave a terrific 
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cough, ejected 
a bloated leech, 
and forthwith 
recovered. The 
leech was evi- 
dently more sus- 
ceptible to chlo- 
roform than the 
patient, and so 
“let go” his 
hold at the 
critical moment. 
This was an in- 
structive experi- 
ence and intro- 
duced me to 
another of the 
complaints pe- 
culiar to the 
country. My 
elderly colleague 
enlarged upon 
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more general 
use). Salt makes 
them violently 
sick, and after its 
application the 
leech is ready 
for another meal 
and so can be 
made to “do 
business over 
and over again. 
If we could 
apply a pinch 
of salt to its tail 
it would doubt- 
less be effective, 
but, like the 
proverbial bird, 
you must catch 
it before you 
can do that. 
Some of our 


this subject that 
evening. 

“When you find a man spitting up blood 
and losing flesh, don’t jump to the conclusion 
tet the fellow is suffering from phthisis,” he 
said. 

“ Not till I find his throat free of leeches, you 
mean ?’’ I replied. 

“ Well, you will be wise to have a look round, 
at any rate,” was the answer. 

Not long ago a gentleman was staying at 
Jerusalem and was terribly worried because he 
was constantly spitting up blood. He consulted 
several native doctors, but steadily grew worse. 
Before starting for home, firmly believing that 
it would be his last journey, he consulted an old 
European doctor who had been in the country 
for years. 

“Open your mouth wide,” said the medical 
man. He then reached for a pair of forceps and 
skilfully ex- 
tracted a leech. 

“ Here is the 
cause of your 
trouble; you 
will not die of 
consumption 


now,” he re- 
marked. 
The Arabs 


sometimes suc- 
ceed in getting 
rid of the leeches 
which lodge in 
their throats, or 
nasal passages, 
by means of 
tobaceo - juice. 
The thing a 
Jeech hates most 
is salt, as is well 
known) (or at 
least was well 
known in the 
old days when 
leeches were in 


One of the men’s wards in the Nablus Hospital. 


Women’s waiting-room, Nabius Hospital, 


men in Pales- 
tine are sure to 
get the complaint of “leech in the throat,” 
through drinking the water of the country, and 
these hints may be of value. 

Our hospital at Gaza is quite a unique edifice. 
Like the Turk, its character is a mixture of the 
noble and the debased. It has numerous finely- 
wrought stone slabs and pillars built into its mud 
walls. These pillars and stones came from 
Ascalon, the native builder finding it cheaper 
to transport the stones from the ruins of the 
palaces and villas there than to quarry the local 
rocks. Ascalon, ‘The Bride of the East,” 
and the site of Richard Coeur de Lion's head- 
quarters, is fast being despoiled of its treasures. 
In this case such vandalism is not quite so 
regrettable as in many others. 

The drifting sands are fast swallowing up 
the glorious old coast cities of Palestine. 
Ascalon, Gaza, 
Tyre, and Sidon 
are being en- 
gulfed, another 
instance of 
Turkish neglect. 
A simple re 
medy, and suc- 
cessfully used at 
some of the 
Jewish colonies, 
is the planting 
of a kind of 
wire-grass which 
arrests the 
ravage of sand- 
drifts. Our sol- 
diers have had 
bitter expen- 
ence of this 
sand-drift whilst 
fighting their 
way along this 
waterless coast. 

When travel- 
ling about in the 
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Holy Land IT 
often found 
patients in the 
most unex- 
pected places, 
and the 
“Hakim,” or 
doctor, was 
always accorded 
a warm welcome 
wherever he 
went. The Arabs 
never forget a 
Kindness or a 
friend. This is 
somewhat em- 
barrassing at 
times, as their 
hospitality is 
proverbial. I 
have often been 


placed on the 
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tions can be per- 
formed without 
a general ans- 
thetic, which is 
a great conveni- 
ence when time 
and skilled help 
have to be con- 
sidered. The 
percentages of 
recovery from 
Serious opera- 
tions is remark- 
ably high. The 
“simple life” 
and universal 
absence of al- 
cohol tells in 
their favour. As 
medical patients, 
however, they 
are at times 


horns of a 
dilemma, lest I 
should hurt their feelings, or they my cigestion. 
when invited to feasts by grateful patients. 
At these feasts the host insists upon stuffing the 
honoured guest with tit-bits, and measures his 
appreciation of hospitality by the extent of his 
capacity for endurance. Coffee and cigarettes 
are offered by every patient you visit. However, 
the coffce is always deticious, and being served 
up in minute cups, is soon disposed of. Many of 
the patients at the Nablus Hospital came from 
great distances, and quite a number from even 
across the Jordan, from places as distant as Es 
Salt (the ancient Ramoth Gilead), which our 
soldiers have lately captured. I was once called 
to visit a serious case there, and had to endure 
more from endless feasts of welcome than from 
the trying journey and terrific heat encountered 
whilst crossing that veritable cauldron, the deep 
cut valley of the “ ghoor or Jordan Valley. 

Patients from a distance arrive in all sorts of 
odd craft. The 


Auiival of patients in the courtyard of the hospital at Gaza 


most trying. If 
a mixture takes 
their f:ncy thcy will drink the lot in one dose, 
in order to expedite -ecovery, or share it with 
friends, if palatable. The safest plan is to pre- 
scribe dr..gs in pill form, and give sunrise, 
midday, and sunset as the hours for taking their 
physic. Quinine they take readi y, wrapped up 
in cigarette papers. The cigarette also forms a 
useful m asure of time. 

“How long will 
Hakim ? ” 

“ Oh, just the length of a cigarette.” 

This period of time they can appreciate, but 
fractions of hours are beyond their gr sp. They 
have no idea of time with regard to distance. 

“How long will it take to reach the next 
village 2” 

“ Two hours.” 

Don't trust their judgment of time. 
take anything from one to seven tours. 

Sometimes the patients, Bedouins especially, 
find the hos- 
pital accommo- 


the operation take O 


It may 


means of trans- 
port are various 
and peculiar— 
palanquins, 
panniers, camel 
back, horse, 
donkey, mule 
back, pick-a- 
back, Shanks’ 
Mare, and occa- 
sionally I have 
had children 
brought to me 
in baskets. 

As surgical 
Patients the 
Arabs are 
worthy of ad- 
miration. They 
her pain with 
ths greatest 
fortitude, and 
many opera- 


Members of a Meaical Mission at Gaza, with a group of women patiznts, 


stized by GOORLE 
fe) 


dation strange. 
More than one 
has crept under 
his bed, as if it 
were a tent. 
They have 
never known 
any couch but 
the sand. One 
whocameacross 
a spring - mat- 
tress for the 
first time, after 
making a pre- 
liminary en- 
deavour to rest 
beneath it, 
cried out in dis- 
tress: What 
am I to do 
hanging on all 
night to the side 
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of a mountain like this? And the mountain 
isn’t quiet, either.” 

Shortly before I left Gaza a poor woman, 
evidently blind and past relief, was led into my 
surgery at the hospital. 

“ How did you lose your sight ? ” I asked. 

“Through much 
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their while in order to get rid of a rival. Then 
came a Jewish doctor. He stayed quite a long 
time and made money. They could not find a 
way of getting rid of him, especially as he once 

got the better of them in rather a witty way. 
“The doctor business at Nablus runs mostly 
in one family, 


weeping,” she 
replied. This 
proved to be the 
case. She was a 
widow and_ her 
only son was 
forced to join the 
Turkish army, 


and it was there 
fore a ‘family 
affair’ to a great 
extent. After con- 
sultation they de 
cided that some 
accusations in- 
volving Moham- 


which is against medan religious 
their law, which suscepti bilities 
respects the was the best move. 
wi .ow’s only son They recalled that 
and sole support. the Jewish prac- 
“A rich ‘ Eff- titioner had a 
endi,’ wh: bee co me a 
many wives an called Mohamm 
many sons, gave ‘¢@ , i “* Let us take 
large money to the matter before 
the officals,” she 4, sje view of ail Go iene inthe Eas Th the Cadi,’ they 
said, “and they said, ‘and we will 


took my only son in ylace of one of them. 
Soon after my son was bro-ght home dying, 
and I “.ave visited his grave every day since he 
“eparted.” 

Under the burning sun, casting dust upon her 
head, and cry ng aloud in her despair, with dirt, 
negle t, and flies playing their part, the poor 
soul had, hopelessly ruined her eycsight and was 
totally blind. 

Soon the rich hear of the fame of the English 
hospital and request our services. As an old 
Edinburgh professor put it to us as students: 
“Gentlemen, always be kind to the poor. You 
will be rich in time, by mounting over the backs 
of the poor!” However, as paticnts flow to 
the Englis'1 ‘octor, the native pra-titioners get 
jealo.s, and seek means to force him out of the 
way. 

This element of personal risk I did not realize 
until an old resident enlightened me some four 
years afterwards at Nablus. 

“You are lucky, doctor,” he said. “ I have 
seen a good number of European doctors come 
and go in this town.” 

“ How did they get on, then ?” I asked. 

“The first I remember, an Italian, did not 
practise for long. They said afterwards it was 
done by means of coffee. The next I remember 
was an Armenian, but he was pretty sharp 
and got on well for a time; too well to suit 
the native doctors, who became jealous of his 
success. They obtained one of his preserip- 
tions from the local chemist (a relative, and 
in the plot), and altered it to a poisonous 
dose of one of the drugs. Having square | 
the official for whom it was written, they 
straightway accused the Armenian of trying to 
poison him, Tt cost them a bit, but was worth 


have him turned out of the town.’ 
was therefor: taken into 
feelings ran high. 

“Jt is a grave insult to our religion, and 
this Jew cares not for our sacred Prophet 
(blessed be his name !),’ said the accuser. The 
Jewish doctor was called on to defend himself. 

“*T have a perfect answer to his accusation,’ 
he exclaimed, confidently. 

“* What is your defence ?’ asked the Cadi. 

““*My donkey is called Mohammed because 
it is one of the very breed the Prophet (blessed 
be his name !) rode himself.’ 

“Can you prove this ? ' asked the Cadi. 

“*T possess his pedigree,’ replied the doctor. 
“It is too valuable to entrust into other hands, 
but I will entrust it to thee, O Cadi, if thoa 
wilt examine it in private in thine own chamber. 
The pedigree hangs round the donkey’s neck and 
I will forthwith order my servant to convey 
it to thee.’ 

“ The donkey was standing outside the court, 
enjoying the prolonged rest. Round its neck 
was fastened a bulky package. This the 
servant unfastened and bore into the Cadi's 
private room, Presently the Cadi returned 
into court and amidst suppressed excitement 
gave judgment. 

“*The Jewish doctor is exonerated from all 
blame. I have seen the pedigree, it is genuine, 
and the doctor’s donkey is certainly a direct 
descendant of the breed ridden by the Prophet 
(blessed be his name !).” 

“The pedigree package when unrolled dis- 
played a goodly roll of Turkish gold pieces. 
J3y this means the cunning doctor was able to 
convey it into the Cadi’s hands direct without 
the risk of an intermediary.” 


The case 
court, and party 


Facing Death for 
Cinema Thrills. 


Some Hairbreadth Escapes of Well-Known 
Motion-Picture Stars, Related by Themselves. 


Mlustrated from Drawings and Photographs. 


TEN MINUTES IN 
A BULL-RING. 


By Eppiez Poto. 


(Anex-circus performer 

who specializes in 

daring “ stunts" for 
picture serials.) 


WAS playing ia 
[: picture serial 

under the direc- 

tion of Francis 
Ford when this hap- 
pened. 

“Would you be 
prepared to go into a 
Mexican bull-ring ? 
he asked me one day. 
He used to spring that 
sort of question on 
me about twice a week. 

“T dare say,” I 
answered. “ Just what 
would I have to do?” 

“Oh, nothing 
much,” said the direc 
tor. “ Keep moving 
all the time and It 
the bull amble after 
you.” 

It sounded fairly simple, for I pride myself on 
my agility, and so without demur [ agreed to face 
the bull. Two days later we paid a flying visit 
to Jaurez, in Mexico, where there is a large 
bull-ring, and arrangements were promptly made 
for my appearance in the arena. 

I may mention that I entered the ring without 
a weapon of any description, as my part was that 
of an American who had been thrown to the 
bulls by the king of an imaginary cc vuntry Whos: 
wrath he had incurred. All I had to do was, as 
Mr. Ford told me in the first place, “ to keep 
Moving.” 

Believe me, I did not need mnch coaching in 
the part. The camera-man had asked for a 
black-and-white bull on the plea that it would 
Photograph better, and the bull they found me 
of that colour was savage beyond des cription 

I can jest about it now, but it was no jest 

me when I stepped into the arena to face that 


bull, which they had goaded to a pitch of frenzy, 
T had all my work cut out to avoid its first mad 
tush, and I felt thankful for the two matadors 
who hovered on the outskirts of the fray in case 
of accidents. 

The camera was fixed behind the barrier at 
one side of the ring, and whenever the bull 
chased me outside the “lines " 1 could hear the 
director shouting: "Try to bring him) more 
this we “die 1" 

This was easy enough in a way, tor the bull 
didn't need any encouragement, but of course it 
was more difficult to dodge the rushes in a con- 
fincd space, and my efforts to help the cameras 
man to secure a good picture nearly proved my 
undoing. 

The bull cornered me up against the barrier, 
and though I succeeded in dodging his horns I 
could not avoid being trampled under his fores 
feet. In consequence I was so bruised and 
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Mr. Eddie Polo, who herein relates his thrilling experience 
E in the bull-ring. 


shaken that when he came at me again he proved 
too agile for me, and this time his near horn 
sliced through my shirt-sleeve and scored a nasty 
gash in my arm. I turned sick with the pain 
and the surprise of it, but I knew that it was 
flight or nothing for me, so I expended every 
atom of breath left in my body in a wild dash for 
the barrier gates. 

In a level race I should have had no chance 
against the bull, but now fear was working my 
feet. In fancy I could see his gleaming eyeballs, 
and his hideous snorting droned loud in my ears 
and encouraged me 
to break all records. 
With my hair on 
end and perspiration 
streaming down my 


face I reached the 
gates in’ the very 
nick of time. They 


epened to let me 
squeeze through, and 
then slammed into 
positionagain, leaving 
the matadors to deal 
with the raging bull, 
He was soon dis- 
patched, though not 
before he had gored 
one of the matadors 
in the leg. 

A little first-aid 
attention) put omy 
arm right for me. 
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Whilst they were bandaging it up I asked 
Mr. Ford how long I had been in the ring. 

“ A trifle under ten minutes,” he told me. 

“ Ten minutes !’ I shouted. “ It seemed like 
ten hours to me!” 

Next time I visit the ring at Jaurez I shall sit 
behind a nice safe barrier; but I should like to 
record, as a strange coincidence, that the serial 
picture which I am now making is entitled “ The 
Bull's Eye.” 

A PERILOUS SWING. 


By HELEN Homes. 


(Hho has appeared in over a hundred thrilling 


railway dramas.) 


Of the many narrow escapes I have experienced 
I can recall none more terrible than the mishap 
which once threatened to put an end to my 
motion-picture career. It occurred during the 
filming of a railway drama, in which I played 
the part of a girl telegraph-operator who had 
determined at all costs to board a runaway goods 
train. The “stunt” called for by the scenario 
did not seem to me to demand any unusual daring 
on my part. I had to descend a rope suspended 
from a bridge and drop on to the roof of a train 
as it passed underneath. The bridge was a low 
one, foo low as it afterwards turned out, and I 
felt no misgivings when the time came for me 
to carry out the undertaking. 

I galloped up to the bridge on horseback, 
unloosed the lariat I carried on my saddle, and 
hastened to attach the rope to a girder prepara- 
tory to commencing my descent. Then I dropped 
over the side of the bridge whilst the train, which 
had been slowly steaming towards me, com- 
menced to advance at an increased speed. 

It had been arranged by way of a rehearsal 
that in the first instance I should cling to the 
rope whilst the train passed beneath me, so that 
1 might have an opportunity of judging the’dis- 
tance and timing myself for the leap. 

1 had descended three-parts of the way down 
the rope and could hear the engine drawing ever 


A daring feat—Miss Helen Holmes leaping from a moving train into @ pessing motor-<ar. 
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closer, when the 
director of the pic- 
ture shouted loudly : 
“Up a bit, Miss 
Holmes! You are 
too low on the 
rope!” And then 
in an anxious voice : 
“For Heaven’s sake 
be quick about it !”” 

But the warning 

came too late—or 
Iwas too slow in 
heeding it—to avert 
the catastrophe that 
followed. Turning 
my head I saw the 
engine almost upon 
me, and to my 
horror I realized 
that I was hanging 
so that it must 
inevitably crash 
against me. 
_ I suppose the 
instinct of self-pre- 
servation helped me 
toact at that critical | 
moment, for I was 
so dazed by the peril that confronted me that 
.1 had no power to swarm up the rope to 
safety. What I did was to kick sideways with 
all my strength, swaying my body so that it just 
brushed the passing smoke-stack. Even this 
reduced impact was sufficient to jar every bone 
in my frame. 

But the involuntary action undoubtedly 
saved my life. Sick and dizzy, I clung to the 
Tevolving rope, whilst the passing train buffeted 
and jarred against my body at each swing of the 
pendulum, of which 
1 was the human 
pendant. How I 
retained my hold 
on the rope I do 
not know, for when 
they hauled me up 
on to the bridge I 
was so dazed and 
shaken that it was 
many minutes 
before I could be 
brought to realize 
how grave was the 
peril I had escaped. 

It was a pleasant 
surprise for every- 
body to find I was 
Not very seriously 
hurt, although 
the shock I had 
undergone was 
sufficiently severe 
to keep me to my 
bed for two or 
three days, and it 
was many weeks 


Mr, Charles Murray, the hero of the 
thrill, “ Whea the bomb burst.” 


An incident in a Helen Holmes’ railway film, 
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before I got rid of the rich array of bruises that 
adorned my body. 


WHEN THE BOMB BURST. 
By CHarLes MurRRAyY. 


When the bomb burst I was holding it in my 
hand, and you may believe—but that is the end 
of the story ; I had better begin at the beginning. 

We were making a burlesque comedy, the 
action of which was supposed to take place in 
an imaginary kingdom where assassinations and 
revolutions were everyday occurrences. I was 
cast for the part of a king who discovered a 
bomb in his throne-room, and the director had 
arranged to get a good “ punch” out of this 
particular scene, 

“You will have five seconds in which to get 
rid of the bomb,” he told me. ‘ There is a 
detonator inside and a little, a very little powder. 
1 want it to explode the instant it leaves your 
hand ; that will give us a sure-fire thrill.” 

A sure-fire thrill it was indeed. When the 
time came for me to pick up the bomb I took a 
step forward with it in my hand, got ready to 
throw it, and then—tripped and fell full length 
on the ground. 

Then the bomb burst and I thought that 


assuredly my time on earth was over. I heard 
an infernal roaring and . . everything 
went black. 


They picked me up unconscious, with my face 
bruised and blackened beyond recognition. I 
had sustained some nasty cuts on my chest and 
arms and was suffering from severe shock. Had 
I been a soldier it would have been a beautiful 
“ Blighty ” for me; as it was, I became an 
ordinary hospital case, and visitors to my ward 
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were informed by the nurses that another 
“ foolish picture-actor had almost been killed.” 

Six weeks elapsed before I was convalescent, 
and now when anyone mentions bombs I remark, 
sharply and decisively, “ Not for me!” 


A CIRCUS ADVENTURE, 
By Maz Marsu. 


When we were making the picture, ‘“ Polly 
of the Circus.” the producer hired a travelling 
circus in order to secure proper backgrounds for 
all the scenes. He also engaged a troupe of 
trained elephants to supplement the circus 
menageries. 

Several of our important scenes were taken at 
night, as we wished to show in authentic details 
the night-side of the circus people's existence. 
To secure the night scenes huge batteries of 
lights were employed, and their powerful rays 
were extremely trying to the eyes. 

The animals in particular were very distressed 
by the flare, and until they got used to the 
abnormal conditions their trainers had great 
difficulty in controlling them. 

In the very first night scene we made I was te 
be filmed seated on the back of one of the 
elephants. The trainer had shown such perfect 
control over his charges that we did not anticipate 
any difficulties, but when first called upon to 
face the glaring lights the elephants showed 
signs of great uneasiness, trumpeting loudly in 
earnest of their displeasure. 

I was already seated on my elephant and I 
began to feel rather uncomfortable, especially 
when the trainer called to an assistant to help 
me down until he had the beast under proper 
control. I made a movement to leave the 
elephant’s back, but before I could set foot on 
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Mus wiac Marsh, the heroine of the circus adventure, 


the ladder the assistant was holding, the animal 
started to stalk forward at a pace that compelled 
me to cling to the seat with both hands. I heard 
the trainer shouting an angry command, but 
the elephant trumpeted in utter defiance, charg- 
ing straight at the hanging lights as though 
determined to demolish the source of his discom- 
fiture. 

I was dazed by the suddenness of my peril, 
and the fierce lights blinded my eyes so that I 
could scarcely tell in which direction we were 
moving. My first real intimation of the risk I 
ran came with the blast of hot air from the 
lamps that scorched my face, and then I am afraid 
I screamed. 

“ Hold tight, for your life!” I heard someone 
shouting, and the voice seemed a hundred miles 
away. The warning came in the nick of time, 
for I was within an ace of risking all by leaping 
to the ground, a proceeding that would probably 
have cost me my life. But although I obeyed 
blindly the warning voice I thought my last 
moment had come, for I did not see how a 
collision with the light stands could be avoided. 

But Providence came to my rescue. I shut 
my eyes and clung desperately to the elephant, 
waiting for the expected crash. And then, so 
suddenly that I was almost thrown to the ground, 
the beast stopped dead in his tracks. He was 
deliberating, I suppose, whether discretion would 
not be the better part of valour, and that 
moment’s deliberation undoubtedly saved me, 
for it enabled the trainer to come alongside the 
elephant. 

This time it obeyed his commands without 
hesitation. I felt it sink on its knees and then 
friendly hands dragged me to the ground, half- 
fainting and with my eyelids scorched and 
swollen, but otherwise little the worse for the 
fright I had sustained. 


MY BATTLE WITH A SHARK. 


By Ernest WILLIAMson. 


(Who with his brother secured the first motion- 
pictures ever taken under the sea.) 


When we went to the Bahama Islands to secure 
our first submarine pictures we had prepared an 
ambitious plan of campaign, the fulfilment of 
which proved a more difficult task than we had 
anticipated. One of the scenes we had deter- 
mined at all costs to secure was a view of a 
battle between a native diver and a shark, but 
when we came to carry out the idea our troubles 
commenced. 

Our apparatus for securing under-sea scenes is 
so well known that I need not describe it at any 
length. Briefly, it consists of a metal chamber 
fashioned in the shape of a giant thistle and 
having a large plate-glass front, behind which the 
camera-man sits. A flexible tube connects the 
chamber with a boat on the surface of the sea 
and supplies air to the operator. é 

To insure a successful picture it was essential 
that the battle between man and shark should 
take place close to the window of the operating 
chamber, and after a dozen fruitless attempts I 
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came to the conclusion that it 
would be hopeless to get the native 
divers to fulfil our exact require- 
ments, 

Here was a crisis in our expedi- 
tion. Ihad promised our backers 
in the States to return with a man 
versus shark picture, and I always 
like to deliver the goods; so 
waiving all question of personal 
tisk I at length decided to go 
shark-killing on my own account. 
I had watched the native divers 
at work on a score of occasions 
and knew their methods to per- 
fection. Iam also an accomplished 
swimmer and diver, so felt a certain 
degree of confidence when I set 
out to perform my task. Armed 
only with a large case-knife, with 
my brother behind the camera in 
the operating-chamber, and with a 
small army of native assistants, I 
set out on my adventure. 

We had secured the carcasses of 
two horses, and these attached 
to long drag-chains were lowered 
into the sea as bait for sharks. 
Again and again we cast our lines 
before success crowned our efforts, 
but at last a solitary shark, huge 
and hungry, came into the sphere 
of action, and I dived below, knife 
in mouth, to do or die. 

Prepared as I was it would have 
been a comparatively simple matter 
for me to have dispatched him at 
the first attempt; but to kill a 
shark was only the minor portion 
of the task I had set myself to perform. I had 
to kill a shark within photographing range of 
the camera, and this, even in the crystal clear 
waters of the Atlantic Ocean, meant a very 
limited area for my activities. 

The first round ended with honours even 
between the shark and me. He tried hard to 
get beneath me in the water, grinning through 
his wicked white teeth as he glided past. I 
dodged with ease and he flew harmless above 
me. He turned for a second attack and again 
l evaded him, but we were out of the camera's 
Tange, so I was forced to shoot up to the surface 
for a breather. 

When I dived below for the second round 
I swam close up to the plate-glass window and 
waited for the shark to attack. Nor did he keep 
ot oe very long. Again I caught a glimpse 
2 e flickering tail, the white belly, and the 

rie’ teeth. Ah, those teeth! I'see them 
fate alos dreams, and shudder to think of my 

ey encountered my unprotected body. 

Soe now well within range of the camera, 
ld it Seemed an opportunity not to be missed 
. Durriedly and struck upwards with 


“TL caught a glimpse of the flickering tail, the white belly, and the gleaming teeth.” 
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all my strength at the passing monster. The 
water lessened the force of my blow, but the 
knife found its billet in the shark’s side, inflictinz 
a nasty wound, 

Instantly the clear water was turned into a 
whirlpool of froth and blood as the huge fish 
lashed its tail in furious agony. I struck blindly 
again and again, and twice at least I got home 
with my blows. Then something lashed against 
my face with tremendous force, and I lost all 
count of time and space. 

When I remembered things again I was lying 
safe and sound in the cabin of our flat-bottomed 
boat, with a dozen natives crowding round me. 
One of them had brought me to the surface in 
the nick of time; as for the shark, I had killed 
it—dead as a door-nail. 

Weak as I felt, you can imagine my elation at 
the news, especially when my brother panted in 
to say that he felt convinced his picture of the 
fray would be a success. I am happy to record 
that his enthusiasm was justified, for the de- 
veloped negative gave a satisfactory view of the 
battle—indeed, having regard to the disturbed 
condition of the water it was amazingly clear. 


Tales of the Service. 


IV.—TOSSED INTO THE BOG. 
By ALAN TEMPLE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY T. H. ROBINSON. 


Stirring stories of the Service contributed by a Custom House Officer. 


Our Author, who 


has seen service on the West Coast of Scotland and also in Ireland, has met with many 
remarkable adventures, and has been induced to set them down for the benefit of ‘* Wide 


World Magazine” readers. 


c In the following startling 
experiences of a brother officer at the hands of a gang of illicit whisky-distillers. 


incident he relates the terrible 
“The 


story is quite true,” he writes, ‘and the incident will be recalled by many in the Service.” 


may truthfully be said that, taken 
as a body, officers of Customs 
and Excise are incorruptible. Of 
course, there have been cases 
where officers have succumbed to 
bribery; but fortunately these are 
few and far between. As a general rule, an 
officer of Customs and Excise takes as much 
pride in the fulfilling of his duty as does any 
commissioned officer in the Army or Navy. 
When he accepts his commission he undertakes 
to sce that the Customs and Revenue Laws are 
properly administered, and to safeguard the 
Revenue to the best of his ability, and this, 
fortunately, he almost invariably does. 

David Parrington was one of the sea-green 
incorruptibles. He was a big man, with a bluff 
and hearty manner, who always seemed most 
happy when he was up against difficulties good 
and hard. His favourite pastime, perhaps 
because of its dangerous nature, was the breaking 
up of gangs of illicit distillers, and at this work 
he had gained quite a reputation. 

His district, which was in Sutherland, presented 
him with numerous difficulties. The country is 
wild, bleak, and mountainous, broken and 
separated by straths and glens, and dotted with 
bogs. It is peculiarly adapted to furnish oppor- 
tunities to those of the population who choose 
to contravene the regulations by running private 
distilling plants. As a rule, “ moonshiners "” 
are not to be tampered with lightly. They are 
usually desperate, and when faced with capture 
stick at little in their endeavours to escape. So 
Parrington once found to his cost. 

His headquarters were in Brora, and one 
evening, as he was settling himself to spend a 
few hours’ well-earned leisure, there came a 
knock at the door, and his landlady ushered in 


one of the preventive men attached to the 
district. 

“ Halloa, Evans,” exclaimed Parringtoa, 
familiarly, “ what, in the name of goodness, 
brings you here at this hour ? ” , 

“Well, sir, sorry to disturb you, but the 
matter’s urgent. I was making a survey this 
afternoon, and I believe I have discovered 
another still. I thought [ had better report to 
you at once.” 

“Quite right! News of that description is 
always welcome, whatever the hour. Now, sit 
down, and give me full particulars.” 

“Well, sir, I thought I'd take a ramble this 
afternoon, out towards Ben Smoral. I saw 
nothing out of the ordinary on the way out, and 
thinking to shorten the return journey, I cut 
across the hills. I had reached within about 
two miles of Brora, and was standing on the 
brow of a hill, admiring the view, when I dis- 
covered a little shack, almost hidden in a hollow 
of the ground. Out of sheer habit, I was just 
going to have a look round, when I saw that 
smoke was issuing from the chimney, so, taking 
cover, I watched for a while. As I was fairly 
close, I could hear from time to time a clatter of 
buckets, or something like that, and occasionally 
voices. Presently two men came out and, after 
looking round, went off in the direction of 
Helmsdale. They were pretty rough-looking 
customers, too. As soon as they were out of 
sight I went to the shack and tried the door, 
but it was locked, and I didn’t think it wise to 
force an entrance. What raised my suspicions 
was the fact that I could distinctly smell whisky 
fumes. I think it’s worth while looking into, 
sir.” 

“T’'m glad you didn’t force the door, Evans, 
No use in giving the show away. It would have 
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frightened them off if you had. It’s always the 
best policy in a job like this to take things quietly, 
and let nobody know that we suspect anything. 
Now, I propose that to-morrow morning we 
should take a stroll out there, and see if we can 
discover anything else. By the way, was it just 
an ordinary lock on the door?” 

“Yes, sir! Fairly large, just like the common 
front-door lock.” 

“Good! Then we’ll take a bunch of keys, 
and see if we can open it. We'll start about ten 
o'clock, and take a roundabout route, just to 
put any possible watchers off the scent.” 

“ But, but Excuse me, sir, but d’you mean 
just you and I to go?” 

“Why, of course! No sense in taking a 
regiment with us. Spoil the fun, for one thing ; 
and they'd want to share the glory, too.” 

The following day, starting out towards Loch 
Brora, they worked their way round to the shack. 
Apparently it was deserted. At any rate, there 
were no signs of late occupants ; but there was 
no knowing when they would return. It would 
upset the plans entirely if, whilst they were 
searching the shack, the ‘ moonshiners ’’ were 
to surprise them. Therefore Parrington ar- 
ranged that whilst he investigated, Evans should 
remain under cover and keep a good look-out. 
This scttled, he went to the hut. The door was 
still locked ; but after one or two futile attempts, 
a key was found to open it. Signalling his success 
to his assistant, and depending upon him to give 
a timely warning should anyone appear, he 
entered. At first view he thought, with disgust, 
that he had had his journey for nothing. Al 
that he could see were a few peat-cutting im- 
plements scattered about, and stuck in one 
corner was a water-butt. He advanced farther 
into the gloomy interior until, set in the end 
wall, he saw the fireplace. Above it was sus- 
pended a great cauldron, and on tipping this, 
and feeling inside, he was rewarded by finding a 
few grains of boiled barley, or as it is technically 
termed, “ mash.” Here was his first shred of 
conclusive evidence. If only he could find the 
“worm "'—the spiral copper tube that forms 
an essential part of the still—he would have a 
case. Excitedly he searched amongst the odds 
and ends that littered the shack, too engrossed 
to notice the shadows that fell across the thresh- 
old and oblivious of the figures that appeared 
in the doorway. They crept stealthily upon 
him until suddenly he was grappled from 
behind. Half-choked, and wholly surprised, he 
did not stand a chance, and within a few moments 
he was securely trussed and flung into a corner, 
whilst above him stood his grinning captors. 

The first thought that flashed through his 
mind was what had happened to Evans. Had 
he been able, he would surely have given him 
warning. Knowing the type of men with whom 
they had to deal, he wondered whether they had 
murdered him. But he had heard no cry, no 
sound of a struggle. He could only conjecture 
that, like himself, his assistant had been taken by 
surprise, 

His own unenviable position, however, soon 
occupied his mind. His bonds, drawn tight by 
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vicious hands, were beginning to cause him 
pain. He had no reason to expect any sympathy 
from his captors, but rather the reverse. They 
were four in number, and one by one, as they 
moved into the light from the open doorway, he 
recognized them. Hardened characters they 
were, all of them, and they would know that, 
should he escape, jail awaited them. But he 
had little hope of escape. He had run to earth 
too many such gangs for these men not to know 
his reputation, and to take precautions. So, 
philosophically, he resigned himself to whatever 
awaited him. 

For a while the men conversed in low tones, 
now and again casting threatening glances 
towards their prisoner. Then one, who appeared 
to be the ringleader, approached him. 

“Well, Mr. Parrington,” he remarked, “ ye've 
overstepped yerself at last. I reckon ye ken 
who we are?” 

“Yes! I know you.” 

“Aye! Well, we've bin talking things over, 
and we've decided to offer ye terms, an’ ye'll ha’ 
cause to ken us better if ye refuse them. We 
ken ye well enough to trust ye to keep a promise. 
Anyway, the game’s up for us now, an’ we'll 
release ye on conditions. Will ye keep yet 
mouth closed about what ye’ve seen?” 

“What d’you mean?” 

“Tis plainenough. Just what I say. Forget 
that ye've ever seen anything here. Forget us! 
Do that, and we'll close down here, an’ let ye 
go.” 


For a while Parrington remained silent. He 
was busy wondering what had become of Evans, 
From their remarks, it seemed that his captors 
had no knowledge of him. Had they discovered 
him, they would surely have mentioned the fact 
before this. The only explanation of it was 
that, having been unable to give timely warning, 
and knowing the odds to be too great, Evans 
had returned to Brora for help. Nearly an hour, 
as far as he could judge, had passed since he 
himself had been captured, and if his surmise 
was correct, assistance should now be on the 
way. 

“ Well,” exclaimed the ringleader, impatient 
for his answer, “ will ye accept ? ”” 

“No!” 

“Ye won't? Think it over! God, man! 
we don’t want yer blood on our heads ; but——” 

“I've only one answer. I shall do my duty.” 

“Then, blast ye! We'll put ye where ye 
can’t talk. It’s yer own fault now. If ye got 
the chance to tell what ye ken, we'd hae to flee 
the country, an’ that don’t suit us. There’s 
only one alternative. Come on, lads, gie us a 
hand,” and lifting him, bound as he was, they 
carried Parrington out into the open. 

What were they going to do with him? He 
knew that it was useless to expect mercy from 
these ruffians, and yet he did not waver in his 
determination. Some small consolation he drew 
from the thought that, whatever happened to 
him, Evans was in a position to exact heavy 
payment from his captors. But it was the 
uncertainty of their intentions that troubled 
him most. He could not yet divine what those 
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were ; but he was not left long in doubt. After 
carrying him for some distance they lowered him 
to his feet, and whilst the others held him 
securely the ringleader bent and severed his 
bonds. 

Parrington watched him with surprise. 

“So you've thought better of it, have you?” 
he remarked. 

“ Thought better of it! Huh! Oh, no, Mister. 
This is where you finish; but with yer feet and 
hands free, ye’ll help yerself on the way we're 
goin’ to start ye. D’ye see that bright patch 
o’ grass that starts just at yer feet? Well, 
that’s where ye’re goin’—just as far as we can 
fling ye.” 

Then Parrington realized the devilish cruelty 
of their plan. The luxuriant grass that spread 
out at his feet covered one of those treacherous 
bogs so common in that part of Scotland. Once 
in its clutch, with no help at hand, he would be 
as good as dead. Slowly, but surely, he would 
sink, until at last the mire would close over his 
head, hiding him for ever from those who would 
come in search of him. The thought of that 
ghastly end stung him to frenzy. 

“You fools,” he raved; ‘‘ you murderous 
fools, d’you think to escape like that? D’you 
think I came here alone? I tell you, you'll all 
swing for this. I——” 

Their mocking laughter cut him short. They 
believed that he had been alone, and thought 
his words merely a ruse to frighten them. Oh! 
Would help never come? Wildly he gazed 
around, hoping against hope that Evans would 
come whilst there was yet time. 

Roughly the men threw him face downwards 
on the sward, each gripping him by a limb; 
then, approaching as near as possible to the edge 
of the treacherous bog, they began to swing him 
to and fro, to gain sufficient momentum to 
throw him as far as possible into the ooze that 
would slowly draw him into its foul maw. Once, 
twice, thrice, half-a-dozen times he swung 
through the air, and then they released him. 
Helpless, with limbs outstretched, he landed 
with a dull splash in the mire. For a couple 
of seconds he lay where he fell, inert, his mind 
a blank; then as he began to sink the desire to 
fight for self-preservation, even when fighting 
seemed of no avail, asserted itself, and with an 
effort he struggled into a semi-upright position, 
up to his waist in the bog, a despairing and, to all 
intents and purposes, a dying man. 

But, hark! Was that a cry? 


Frenziedly 
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he twisted round until he faced the place where his 
assailants had stood. The sight that met his 
eyes was to him what the eleventh hour reprieve 
is to the wretch in the condemned cell. The 
“ moonshiners " were in full flight for the hills, 
whilst from the direction of the hut four other 
figures were running, Evans in the lead. Thank 
God! Help had arrived in the nick of time. 

“Hold on, Mr. Parrington! We'll have you 
out ina minute. Look out !—catch !” 

As he spoke, Evans whirled the rope lasso- 
fashion above his head and threw it within reach 
of Parrington, who, grasping it, secured it 
beneath his arms. 

“‘ Now, then,” cried Evans, testing the strain. 
“Ready! Heave ’o, boys. Steady! Steady! 
That's right—not too fast.’”” 

Gradually, as if reluctant to lose its prey, the 
sucking ooze relinquished its grip on Partington, 
gurgling and squirting its venom; but slowly 
the unfortunate officer was drawn into safety. 

As Evans escorted Parrington home he ex- 
plained how, whilst he was lying under cover 
when the shack was being searched, the men had 
come up behind him, and although they failed to 
discover him, had unconsciously cut him off from 
the hut. Then, seeing that they were out- 
numbered, he had returned with all speed to 
Brora for assistance. 

The remainder of the rescue-party set off in 
pursuit of the “ moonshiners,”’ who had, however, 
made good use of their start, and were nowhere 
to be seen. The police were at once notified of 
their murderous assault, but they were never 
caught, and it was presumed that they had 
reached some northern port and shipped abroad. 

The following day, when Parrington had fully 
recovered, he again searched the shack for the 
“worm,” but although every corner and crevice 
was thoroughly examined, he failed to discover 
it. He was standing despondently in the door- 
way, cursing his ill-luck, when, chancing to glance 
downwards, he perceived that the earth and 
turf were cut by a small rut, such as would be 
made if some sharp, heavy object had been 
drawn along. His attention was at once riveted. 
Excitedly he followed the track, that led to one 
of the many peat-stacks that dotted the land- 
scape. Hurriedly he pulled the blocks of peat 
apart, throwing them hither and thither, reveal- 
ing at last, not only the copper tube, but also 
several stone jars full of spirit. 

For trifles such as these will men risk home, 
liberty, and even the life of a fellow-creature. 


“Moa,” which was captured by Count von 
uckner. 
Photo. ty H. Winkelmann, 


The Pirate of 
the Pacific. 


German Naval Officer's Daring 
Escape from His Prison Island 
and Recapture in Mid-Ocean. 


By JAMES COW AN, of Wellington, 
New Zealand. 


ILLUSTRATED BY C, M. PADDAY, R.O.L. 


The extraordinary loits of the Prussian naval officer, 3 
ific, on the commarsrenidcurever S eadler, he set out to sink grain and other 


Pa 


Count von Luckner. . Entering the 
ships 


trading between South America and the Allied European Ports, For a time he was successful, 
when fate drove him ashore on a lonely coral reef, in endeavouring to get away from which 


he was captured and interned on an island at New Zealand. Here he at once 


set about 


making plans for his escape. Commandeering a motor-boat, he and ten other Germans once 


more gained the Pacific. 


to cross the Pacific in her and reach neutral Chile. m ation, 
“Through the courtesy of the authorities here,” writes our New Zealand 


their recapture. 


After a perilous voyage they pirated the schooner Moa, 


intending 
A miscalculation, however, resulted in 


correspondent, “I am enabled to give the first full and connected narrative of Von Luckner's 
daring adventures.” 


ea HE South Pacific Ocean, although 
the scene of some of the most 
dramatic events in the world war, 
has enjoyed a remarkable immunity 
from the operations of the German 
commerce raiders, an immunity 
broken only by the destruction of several steamers 
by time-bombs secreted on board and by the 
recent activities of the converted cruiser Seeadler. 
The trans-Pacific trade, of such huge importance 
to the British Dominions in the south and to the 
United States and Japan, offered a tempting 
field of attack for enemy pirate craft, but the 
great distance from the German bases and the 
Necessity for a long and inevitably stormy 
voyage round the tip of South America interposed 
Practical obstacles which secured for the many- 
islanded ocean, clean swept of the foe's flag, 
comfortable security from Hun mischief. 

It was left for an uncommonly resourceful and 
energetic Prussian naval officer, Commander 
Count Felix von Luckner, to carry the work of 
destruction round the Horn, and to endeavour 
to repeat on Allied ships in the Pacific, inan above- 
water craft, the devastation inflicted in the 
Atlantic on the seaborne trade of Germany's 
enemies. In the middle of last year Von Luckner 
Succeeded in entering the Pacific, in the famous 
Pirate ship Sceadiey, but his career in the vast 
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Spaces of that ocean was brief and disastrous, 
At this moment Von Luckner is confined within 
a stockade on a small island in a New Zealand 
harbour, a confinement which, though not 
Tigorous, is necessarily stricter than is the lot 
of most prisoners of war in the Empire overseas. 
His removal to his present place of internment is 
the result of a dari determined effort to escape 
from the custody of the New Zealand authorities 
a‘ter his capture in Fiji, a few months ago, a bid 
for liberty which Possibly would have landed 
him and his ten comrades on the neutral shores of 
South America but for one vital miscalculation 
in en otherwise  skilfully-laid plan of ocean 
flight. 

Before narrating the details of the German 
sailors’ escape from Motuihi Island, at the 
entrance to Auckland Harbour, I may briefly 
describe the last cruise of their ship the Seeadler, 
and her final exploits in commerce destruction 
on the high seas. 

The Seeadler 's believed to have been formerly 
the British ship Pass of Balmaha, which at the 
beginning of the war belonged to the Boston 
Lumber Company. The ship was put under the 
Amrrican flag when war began, and was soon 
afterwards captured by a German submarine 
and was sent to Bremen. There she was fitted 
out as a commerce destroyer. The Germans 
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retained her square rig—she was a full-rigged 
ship of the fine old clipper class—appreciating its 
value in enabling the raiders to approach their 
victims closely, for few would suspect a big 
sailing ship in these days of being a pirate craft. 
She was a stcel ship of about two thousand tons. 
As an additional means of propu'sion she was 
fitted with a screw driven by oil-burning engines. 
For armament, two 4in. guns were mounted 
on the main deck. She was also supplied with 
two machine-guns. Her new captain was 
Count Felix Graf von Luckner ; the navigating 
engineer was Lieutenant Kercejiess, the crew 
and officers numbering sixty-eight men. It is said 
that she was actually boarded by a British naval 
officer in running the gauntlet from Bremen to 
the Atlantic, but so successfully did her crew 
pose as Norwegians that they were permitted 
to pass. 

On her cruise in the Atlantic the Seeadler 
captured thirteen ships, ranging from big square- 
riggers and steamships to schooners Then Von 
Luckner, who had achieved his successes in a 
remarkably skilful manner, was dispatched to 
the Pacific to raid Allied commerce in this 
ocean, more specifically nitrate and grain ships 
bound to Europe from the American west coast. 
Four vessels were captured in the Pacific by the 
enterprising raider before she came to grief as 
the result of a gale. She was driven ashore on 
Mophia Island, in the Society Group. 

Finding it impossible to refloat her, Von 
Luckner reluctantly abandoned his far-travelled 
* cruiser,” first rersoving all stores and valuables 
and taking the Seeadler's powerful wireless 
equipment ashore, where it was set up between 
two tall coco-nut trees. The raider’s propeller 
had been hopelessly twisted on the coral reef. 
The crew dynamited her masts in order to 
prevént the wreck being seen at a distance. 

A few wecks later the German officers fitted 
up and armed a small motor-boat, and set out 
for the islands to the southward and westward, 
in the hope of capturing an American ship and 
returning for the crew whom they had left 
behind on the coral island. Von Luckner was 
in command, and as he sailed off that was the 
last that the Seeadlery crew ever saw of him. 

The little boatload of desperate adventurers 
first made Aitutaki, a beautiful atoll of the Cook 
Group in the Eastern Pacific. These islands 
being under the British flag, the Germans posed 
as Amcricans and gave out that they had come 
from Honolulu. Though their story aroused 
suspicion, nothing was done to detain them by 
the island residents. They put to sea, and the 
next that was heard of them was in the Fiji 
Group, a thousand miles to the westward, where 
they were captured on September 21st by the 
constabulary authorities in an unarmed vessel. 
Von Luckner was caught while lying in wait at 
an unfrequented island for unsuspecting mer- 
chant vessels, hoping to carry one by the board 
and relieve his marooned crew. 

In the meantime the Germans left on Mophia 


Island had captured a French trading schooner,’ 


the Lutece, from Tahiti, which came sailing up 
to the island. To her they transferred them- 


selves and their stores, weapons and wireless, 
and made off for parts unknown. On the island, 
which offered little means of subsistence for so 
large a party, they left forty-eight men, mostly 
the American prisoners from the four vessels 
the Seeadler had sunk in the Pacific. 

These marooned sailormen had a rough time 
of it, and were reduced to semi-starvation. At 
last the captain of the R. C. Slade, one of the 
sunken ships, taking with him three sailors, 
sailed away in a small boat to obtain help, and 
after an adventurous voyage of ten days reached 
Pangopango Harbour, on the island of Tutuila, 
American Samoa. Then was told the tale of 
the pirates’ island, and a ship was promptly 
sent to succour the starving mariners. As for 
the Litece and her German crew, little can be 
said here except to add that the British Navy 
accounted for them, but how and where is not 
known. 

It was on the coast of a small island called 
Waikaya, in the Fijis, that Von Luckner and his 
n.vigating ‘ieutenant were arrested by the 
authorities, in the armed launch in which they 
had undertaken so adventurous an ocean voyage. 
The circumstances of his capture seem to have 
hugely annoyed te Count. The steamer Amrah, 
which had been sent to overhaul him, carried 
no armament. Von Luckner and his men were 
deceived by the sight of tarpaulin-covered 
shelters for horses on the steamer’s foredeck; 
they took them for gun covers. 

The Seeadler people were conveyed to New 
Zealand and handed over to the military 
authorities. They were taken to an island in 
the Hauraki Gulf used as a prison camp for 
enemy subjects from Samoa and_ elsewhere. 
This island, Motuihi, about nine milcs down the 
Waitemata Harbour from Auckland City, is a 
beautiful spot. A portion of it is used as a farm 
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Count von Luckner, on left, and his assistant, 
Kercejiess, whose daring escape and recapture 
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by the New Zealand Government Department of 
Agriculture. It is just such an island home, in 
miniature, as would have pleased the soul of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. It is an idyllic spot 
for a prison camp, and many a hard-working 
and hard-fighting New Zealander has cause to 
envy the easy life of the eighty odd enemy 
subjects interned here. 

But that easy existence had no charms for 
Count von Luckner. The inglorious circum- 
stances of his capture had deeply wounded his 
Prussian pride, 
and immediately 
he was sent to 
Motuihi he began 
to lay plans for 
an escape which 
would enable him 
to do fresh service 
for the Kaiser. 

The authorities 
too generously 
allowed the Ger- 
mans to do much 
as they pleased 
within certain 
limits. They even 
carried their con- 
fidence so far as 
to place two of 
the Germans on 
the motor-launch 
Pearl, the private 
property of the 
officer in charge 
of the camp, Lieu- 
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to take with them four hundred tins of boiled 
water, which lasted them until they were able 
to replenish the supply at o-e of the outer islands. 

Upon the subject of arms obtained by the 
prisoners, the New Zealand Defence authorities 
observe a discreet reticence, but it is known that 
Von Luckner and his men succeeded in obtaining 
firearms from some quarter. It was discovered 
also that they made a number of bomb§, using 
jam-tins and a quantity of blasting powder 
which had been stored on Motuihi. 

One difficulty 
which confronted 
Von Luckner was 
the inability to 
obtain the needed 
charts of the South 
Pacific. However, 
an old atlas fur- 
nished two maps, 
which were pasted 
together to form 
a rough chart. 
Nautical instru- 
ments the plotters 
had none, but the 
ingenious navi- 
gating lieutenant 
contrived a home- 
made substitute 
for a sextant, an 
instrument which 
served at a pinch 
for ascertaining 
the approximate 
latitude. The lieu- 


tenant-Colonel 
Harcourt Turner. 
The men formed 
the crew of the launch, and although they were 
under armed surveillance they contrive ', as will 
be seen, to elude the vigilance of their keepers 
at the very moment when Von Luckner’s plans 
had been matured. 

The whole eighty prisoners on the island 
were apparently party to the scheme, although 
it was recognized that none but skilled seamen 
and such useful men as the wireless operators 
should attempt the perilous flight. Food and 
arms, of course, were the great essentials, 
after a means of transport, for which the 
prisoners looked to the commandant’s smart 
little launch. The provisions were a theme of 
much surreptitious debate among the plotters. 
The prisoners had been allowed to keep a large 
number of fowls as their personal property on 
the island. Those fowls soon went wholesale 
into the larder. Forty of them were killed, 
besides two turkeys, and the German cook and 
his helpers prepared them in concentrated form 
similar to meat extract. For weeks all the eggs 
from the poultry yard had been saved; the 
yolks of four hundred were preserved in spirit 
distilled from jam. 

Day after day the work quietly went on, none 
of the guards suspecting the seemingly inoffensive 
prisoners. To carry water they had their kero- 
sene tins ready ; as it happened, they were able 


tenant’s watch 
would serve for 
a chronometer. 

At last, early in December, 1917, everything 
was complete for a bolt for freedom, and the 
Germans anxiously awaited an opportunity to 
seize the island launch and with her capture 
some vessel that would carry them across the 
Pacific. 

The whole of the Germans were accounted for 
at 6 p.m. on December 13th at the usual roll 
call. Soon afterwards the motor-launch Pearl 
disappeared, and with her eleven prisoners. 
The commandant had just returned in the 
launch frora Auckland City and the guard had 
gone ashore and left the two Germans who 
composed the crew—engineer and deck-hand— 
to take her out and moor her and return in the 
dinghy to the wharf. Unsuspected, the two 
Germans made off in the dusk, and took the 
launch out of sight of the wharf and picked up 
the other nine at a point where they were waiting. 
Then when the suspicions of the guard were at 
last aroused, pursuit was impossible, launch 
and dingh:, both were gone, and there was not 
another boat at the island. An attempt to 
telephone to Auckland and raise the alarm was 
frustrated, for the canny Germans had inter- 
rupted communication by breaking the circuit 
and earthing the wire at an unfrequented spot 
on the island. At last, about midnight, the 
commandant succeeded in getting into touch 
| 
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with headquarters in the city, and then there 
was hurrying to and fro and quick preparations 
were made to pursue the fugitives. 

Von Luckner’s immediate task was to get clean 
away without being fired upon by the guard of the 
island, and in this he succeeded, for by the time 
the escape was discovered he was well out in 
the Hauraki Gulf, running down the passage 
betweeg Motuihi and Motutapu Islands and 
thence past the large hilly island of Waiheke, 
and so out, heading for the blue mountainous 
loom of the Great Barrier. 

By dawn next day (Friday, December 14th), 
the Pearl had run out in a jobbly sea, through 
the deep-water passage between Cape Colville 
and the south end of the Great Barrier Island, 
and was now full in the track of vessels approach- 
ing Auckland from the southern part of the 
Tast Coast. 

Several high hilly islands, the Mercury Group, 
lie off the east coast of the Coromandel Peninsula. 
Only one is inhabited, the Big Mercury; it is 
used as a sheep and cattle run. Towards the 
outermost of the group, the Red Mercury, Von 
l.uckner directed his course. 

Running into a little, well-sheltered cove of 
quiet - aters, the German commander deftly 
laid the stolen r-otor-boat alongside a jutting 
shelf of rock. Bidding some of the crew remain 
in her and fend her off from the rock, he leaped 
ashore and, with several of the seamen, climbed 
the scrub-covered slopes of the island until he 
reached a high cape commanding an extending 
vi.w. It was now about eight o'clock in the 
morning. The heaving sea lay bare, unbroken 
by sail or s 1oke. Two of the sailors were posted 
on this hill with orders to keep a bright look-out 
and signal the launch immediately a vessel hove 
in sight. 

Returaing to the launch, the officers made an 
examination of the 
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will be better than some of the ship’s stores we 
had on the Seeadler.” 

The question was how to reach these islands 
and the stores, for they could not hope to cress 
the six hundred miles of ocean in the small 
motor-boat. The answer came two mornings 
later, when a sudden hail from the look-out, 
which had been posted on the hill at dawn, 
interrupted the officers at their breakfast of cold 
fowl extract. One of the seamen was semaphor- 
ing with his arms ; the other was running down 
towards the landing-place. The sailor arrived 
almost breathless. ‘‘ Two schooners in sight, 
Herr Captain,” he gasped. “ Coming up from 
the south.” 

“All hands into the launch,” ordered Von 
Luckner. “ Recall that man on the look-out.” 

In a few minutes the launch was speeding 
round the rocky headland and heading out to 
the eastward, and the reported vessels were 
plainly in sight. 

Five miles separated the two ships. They 
were coaster; of the type popularly known in 
New Zealand as scows, but more properly and 
technically described as square-bilge schooners, 
fore and aft rigged, specially built for working 
the small harbours of the eastern seaboard, and 
carrying timber for the Auckland saw-mills. 
Both vessels were bound north, with everything 
set. 

Von Luckner keenly scrutinized the scows as 
the launch quickly drove her nose through the 
swell. Presently he turned to his officer and 
said, in his quick, short manner : ‘‘ We'll take the 
one ahead.” 

Steering directly for the leading schooner, the 
Germans were soon within hailing distance. 
They saw that she sat deep and that her decks 
were piled high with sawn timber. Presently 
they were able to read the name Moa painted 

in black letters on 


food-supplies, and 
decided on a tem- 
porary rationing 
scheme, _ trusting 
to replenish their 
stores on the cap- 
ture of a ship. 
Then they dis- 
cussed once again 
the great question, 
the course of flight. 
Von Luckner, with 
the old atlas before 


her bows. 

The crew of the 
timber-carrier were 
all gathered watch- 
ing the quickly 
approaching 
launch and won- 
dering what her 
mission could be. 
The Germans flew 
the star - studded 
blue ensign of New 
- Zealand on the 
s ~ flagpole aft, and it 


him doing duty for © 
a chart, pointed 

to the Kermadec 
Islands, an isolated group lying six hundred miles 
away to the north-east, a half-way house to the 
tropic islands of the Pacific. 

“T shall make for those islands,” he said, with 
curt decision. ‘‘ We'll get stores and water 
there. The New Zealand Government has 
provision depots on the islands for shipwrecked 
crews. They'll suit us very well,” he concluded 
with a laugh. 

“‘ Very considerate of the Englander colonials,” 
said his lieutenant. “I hope the tinned stuff 


The motor-launch “Pearl” in which the Germans made their escape. 


was natural that 
the AMoa's crew 
should co-clude that she was a Government 
craft. All the Germans but one had been ordered 
into the little cabin of the launch, where they 
were concealed from view. Von Luckner alone 
remained in sight. He stood in the stern, and 
as he wore khaki uniform the schooner men 
mistook him for a member of the New Zealand 
military forces. : ¥ 

“The schooner ahoy!" came a loud vibrant 
call in English from the man in the launch. 
“ Heave to; I wish to communicate.” 
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Puzzled, but obedient, the skipper of the 
coaster brought his ship into the wind, and with 
sails thunderously shaking and flapping she lay 
there awaiting the launch. 

In a few moments the Pearl, with the figure 
in the stern waving a flag-—it was a small German 
ensign !—was alongside the .Woa. Then sailor- 
uniformed figures poured out of the cabin—ten 
of them. One carried in each hand a jam-tin 
bomb, poised ready to hurl; of the others, two 
carried firearms. Then only did the amazed 
crew of the Afoa realize how they had been 
tricked. They were helpless; no man carried 
arms, and the vessel lay head to wind with the 
way off her. In face of the levelled guns and the 
mysterious projectiles with which they were 
threatened by the launch’s bomb-man, they had 
no choice but to surrender. 

Swiftly the launch made fast to the side of 
the scow as she lay pitching on the jump of the 
sea and the Germans leaped aboard, headed by 
the active Von Luckner, who drew a sword as 
he gained the British vessel's deck ; how he had 
obtained the weapon on the prison-island remains 
a question unanswered. 

“ Surrender!” the enemy commander cried. 
“You are prisoners of His Imperial Majesty 
the Kaiser!” 

“Who is the captain? was Von Luckner's 
first question, as he leaped aboard the Moa. 
The tall, grey-haired master of the scow stood 
there, with anger and disgust written very plainly 
on his weather-beaten face. His name was 
William Bourke ; 
Navy. 

“Tam the master of this vessel,” he said, 
“and it’s hard luck to be taken like this.” 

Von Luchner smiled in his thin grim way. 
“YT have to infor.. you that yeu and your crew 
are civilian prisoners of the Kaiser,” he said. 
“ You must strictly obey all my orders and make 
no resistance. You and your crew shall be paid 
for the time ycu spend in the Kaiser's service.” 

The Moa’s crew were mustered and insy ected 
by Von Luckner. There were four men and a 
boy besides Captair Buuri.c. Von Luckner and 
his liectenant readjusted the watches, putting 
several of the Geriaans in each. Captain Bourke 
and his mate, Mr. Peterson, were mace watch- 
keepers, for the handling of the ship, of course 
under the strict overseeing of their cay tors. 

“ You can get under way again,” Bourke was 
told. ‘“‘ Put her on the starboard tack and set 
all sail.” 

Captain Bourke set his gaff-topsails and flying- 
jib, and the big square-sterned timber-drogher 
was now under every yard of canvas she could 
spread. The booms were flattened in till they 
bore fore and aft, and the crew took a swig on 
the big fore staysail and the jibs. The scow 
lay over to it and surged through the water at a 
good eight knots, carrying a foaming “ bone in 
her mouth,” as sailors say. 

The oa was a big craft of her type, a hundred 
and twenty-seven tons gross, and she was loaded 
with eighty thousand feet of sawn rimu (red-pine) 
from a sawmill at Omokorea, on Tauranga 
Harbour, for her owners, the Leyland and 


he had served in the Royal , 
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O'Brien Timber Company, of Auckland. Her 
decks were piled high and the booms were well 
topped up above the cargo that allowed scanty 
space for the working of the ship. 

Meanwhile the crew of the other schooner 
watched vith dismay the boarding of the Moa. 
The vessel was the Rangi, of Auckland. Unlike 
the Moa’s men, the Rangi’s people were aware 
of the Germans’ cscape from Motuihi. They 
were bound from Tauranga, and had called in at 
Mayor Island, in the Bay of Plenty, where a 
steamer had communicated news of the prisoners’ 
exploit. Captain Francis, the master of the 
Rangi, saw the Moa suddenly haul up and lie to, 
and then descried the small launch closely 
approaching the scow. few minutes after- 
wards he saw her set sail again and take off ona 
different track. Vealizing what had occurred, 
he immediately steered for the nearest bay with 
a telephone office, which happened to be Port 
Charles, on the Colville Peninsula, to report the 
seizure, and there he fortunately intercepted an 
armed searching stearaer and set her on the right 
track. 

Aboard the .Voa the little crew of British 
sailors were quickly treated to a taste of Prussian 
naval ways. The master and mate were ordered 
to shift to the forecastle and sleep with and mess 
with the deck-hands. The Germans took the 
cabin, all too small for them, and made them- 
selves as comfortable as possible there. They 
found a picture of Lord Kitchener occupying a 
plzce of honour. This was torn down and a 
picture of Von Hindenburg was tacked up in its 
stead. 

“ We'll have to get rid of a lot of this lumber,” 
said Von L.ckner to his lieutenant, pcinting to 
the piles of sawn timber that cumbered the 
decks almost up to the wheel. 

“ Yes,"’ agreed the officer. 
and it makes the ship ride too deep. 
shove over at least half of it.” 

“Then do so. Turn all hands to it, as soon 
as they have had dinner.” 

So the crew, British and German, were set to 
at throwing the timber overboard. By five 
o'clock more than half had been jettisoned, and 
the vessel was correspondingly relieved and made 
better weather of it before the considerable 
follo..ing seas. 

“ There goes three hundred pounds’ worth of 
good tii-ber, captain,” said the mate to Mr. 
Bourke.“ Hard luck for the owners, but there's 
one thing, it ought to set the search steamers 
on our track. Surely they'll have ships out 
hunting for us by to-morrow.” 


“It’s in our way, 
We could 


As it happened, an armed ship was even then 
pelting full speed out across the Hauraki in 
search of the runaways. This was the Pacific 
Cable Company’s repair and dispatch steamer 
Iris, which had her headquarters at Auckland. 
She was prepared for a long ocean cruise, and 
she was armed with two six-pounders, one 
mounted forward and one aft. Two gun crews 
had been sent aboard her from the Auckland 
Garrison Artillery. The vis officers and men 
went into the expedition with a particular zest 
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they hoped to be the means of squaring accounts, 
in a fashion, with the enemy nation for the 
wrecking of the company's cable station at 
Fanning Island by the cruiser Nurnberg three 
years previously. Late on Sunday afternoon 
the ship was steaming round Cape Colville, when 
she was intercepted by the Rangi’'s skipper with 
news of the Moa’s seizure. She made for the 
off-shore islands, as far as the Aldermans, which 
she searched unsuccessfully, and then, under 
wireless instructions, she steamed off at her 
top speed, eleven to twelve knots, for the 
Kermadec Islands. Some quick-witted marine 
official had remembered the provision depots on 
the islands, and warned the military authorities 
that they would probably 
be the first objective of 
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the British sailors, the Moa’s people watched the 
quickly nearing steamer, a big grey vessel. 
Lying over to a grand leading wind, the fore-and- 
after went surging across the long swell of the 
sea, leaving a foaming wake behind her fit for a 
man-of-war. 

“She's signalling,” exclaimed the navigating 
lieutenant, working away with Captain Bourke’s 
glasses. “I can’t read it clearly, but I can guess 
it, sir: ‘ Heave to or I'll fire.’ ” 

““ Never mind their signals,” cried Von Luckner. 
“ Sweat in fore and main sheets there, all hands, 
and flatten in the headsails. We'll give her a 
race for it.” 

On to the westward torc the two vessels, 

chased and chaser. The 


the escapers. 

It wa. towards the 
Kermadec Islands that 
the Moa was being sailed 
under every inch of canvas 
she could carry. It being 
impossible to hoist the 
motor-boat aboard she 
was towed, but during 
a gale two days later the 
tow-line broke and the 
stolen motor-boat capsized 
and sank. 

At ten o'clock on the 
morning of December 21st 
the Moa was brought to 
in Macdonald Cove, the 
one practical landing- 
place on the lonely Curtis 
Island of the Kermadec 
Group. The dinghy was 
lowered and off went Von 
Luckner’s navigating 
officer, Lieutenant Kerce- 


had never sailed in the 
annual regatta races in 
the Waitemata Harbour 
when these coasters com- 
peted for big money prizes, 
In the puffs she was doing 
her ten knots, but the 
steamer was gaining on 
her. The Germans had 
now hoisted their national 
ensign. 

“Is she artied ?” wag 
the question all hands 
were asking. Von Luckner 
discussed it anxiously with 
his lieutenant. 

“ Remember the cursed 
steamer that took us in 
the Fijis,” said the Count, 
bitterly. “She  bluffed 
us. We all imagined she 
hac guns under those tar- 
paulins. Likely enough 
this ship doesn’t mount 


] Moa was sailing as she 


jiess, with four men, to 
taid the provision depot. 
They found a small iron 
shed, stocked with stores for stray castaways, 
clothing, biscuits, tinned meat, and medicines, 
Filling the little boat with as much as she would 
float under, two of the crew pulled back to the 
scow. 

Just as the contents of the plundered stores 
were being passed up on to the Moa’s deck, 
Lieutenant Kercejiess raised the alarm: “ Smoke 
in sight |" 

All eyes were turned seaward. A smudgy 
trail on the sky-line sent a thrill of excitement and 
fear through the enemy crew. 

As they watched, it quickly grew nearer, and 
Presently there remained no doubt that the 
Steamer which raised it was no passer-by, but 
was making for the island. 

In mad haste two of the sailors pulled the 
dinghy back to the rocky beach and embarked 
the remaining two Germans. Immediately the 
boat was hoisted up to the davits the Moa was 
off, steering out of the cove due west, with every- 
thing set to topsails and flying-jib. 

With tremendous anxiety on the part of the 
Germins, and scarcely suppressed elation among 


Hermann Erdmann, Von Luckner’s leading seaman, who 
accompanied him on his dash for liberty. 


even a three-pounder.” 

But as the  pursuer 
drew close—she was now 
not more than two miles astern—the sight of a 
group of men busy about \hat surely was a gun 
on the foredeck destroyed this last hope. Ina 
few moments a flash of fire winked in the steamer’s 
bows and a thunderous report came bellowing 
over the sea. A shell raised a little geyser in 
the long swell fifty yards ahead of the flying 
schooner. 

“We're done!” exclaimed the Count, in a 
tonc of the deepest dejection. ‘“ We cannot 
help ourselves further. Bring the ship into the 
wind, Herr Lieutenant, and haul down the head 
sails. At least we only surrender to superior 
forces.” 

Never were there sweeter words in the ears of 
honest Captain Bourke and his rejoicing Auckland 
crew than that gunshot and the reverberant 
banging and cracking of the sails as the Moa’s 
bows swung to S.S.W. and the steersman held 
her there, hove-to. Down came the jibs and 
fore-staysail and the runaway scow lay with 
way off her, awaiting her armed salvers. 

Up came the grey pursuer—the /ris—tearing 
through the swell, then slowed down and stopped 
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close to the hove-to Moa. A 
sharp hail across the water from a 
uniformed officer on the steamer’s 
bridge. 

“‘ Where are you from ? ” 

Von Luckner shouted his reply, 
“ From Auckland.” 

“Are there any Germans 
aboard ? ” was the next hail. 

“T should say so,” said one of 
the Britishers, with a l.ugh. 

“Yes,” was Von Luckner’s 
reply. 

“Come aboard this ship imme- 
diately in your boat.” 

In obedience the Germans 
lowered their dinghy, and with 
Von Luckner sitting in the stern- 
sheets and a .uiformed escaper 
steering, two of the sailors pulled 
across to their captors’ ship. 

“ Put up your hands!” was the 
brusque command that greeted 
the Kaiser’s luckless officer when 
he reached the deck. 

The Count was searched for 
concealed weapons as hc stood 
therc with his hands aloft, under 
the watchful guard of a squad of 
khaki-clad soldiers with rifles and 
fixed bayonets. 

“You left your door open,” he 
said, as he was being searched. 
“ You cannot blame me for walk- 
ing out.” 

Meanwhile the steamer’: boats 
had been lowered away and armed 
men were sent aboard the Moa as 
she lay there shaking in the wind 
and yitching in the long lop of the seca. The 
German flag was hauled down, the escapers were 
brought aboard, ordered to put their hands up and 
searched like the Count ; they were put in chains 
under guard. Not a weapon was found on any 
of them. Firearms and bombs had been thrown 
into the sea immediately they saw that their 
escape was hopeless. The enemy flag which the 
captors secured was a small naval ensign, home- 
made like the navigating licutenant's sextant. 
It was a piece of calico on which the Kaiser’s 
colours had been skilfully painted by some artist 
among the Motuihi men or maybe by some 
sympathizers on the mainland. 

It was a stormy passage back to Auckland, 
fraught with considerable risk and some damage 
to the little \foa, which was taken in tow by the 
steamer. In the five days’ return voyage both 
ships were hove to for many hours. As for the 
recaptured fugitives, they were not trusted to 
Motuihi again, but were taken to Mount Eden 
prison, to Von Luckher’s great disgust. Witha 
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“A shell raised a little geyser in the long swell fifty yards ahead of the 


lying schooner. 


characteristic Prussian conceit, he seemed to 
imagine that he should be returned to his island 
home as if nothing had happened. His subse- 
quent disposal by the authorities guaranteed 
at any rate that he would not again find a motor- 
launch and crew ready to his hand. 

Von Luckner’s great blunder lay in making 
straight for the Ker: adec’s provision depot, 
regardless of the certainty of a quick search by 
the New Zealand Government. Had he sttered 
direct for, say, the nearer outliers of the Friendly 
Group—only a few days’ further sail—secured 
what provisions he could there, and then made 
off eastward, dodging in here and there, at such 
remote spots as the lonely French island of Rapa. 
for fresh food and water, it is just possible that 
he would have succeeded in working clear across 
the wide Pacific to the friendly coast of Chile. 
Still, all the odds would have been against 
the little coast-trading craft Moa ever making 
a landfall on the faraway littoral of South 
America, 
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The Authoress of this entertaining series of articles is the wife of a well-known African 
traveller and sportsman, After her marriage she accompanied her husband on a daring 
journey right across the Dark Continent, from east to west. It was a honeymoon trip 
of four thousand miles through unknown lands. Their route led them through the 
great Equatorial Forest of Central Africa, and here they encountered many strange and 
weird adventures. Half their “boys” left them, terrified at the hardships that confronted 
them, and of the six white people that started only Mrs. Jordan and her husband arrived 
at their ultimate destination. Not only was :t a perilous undertaking, full of exciting 
adventures, but our Authoress was the first and so far the only woman that has penetrated 
those mysterious African forests. 
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sag E sent on our boys in advance from 
Cc Mwambi to secure half the rest- 
\ \ PR house at the next camp, telling them 

dl to leave the remainder for the Chef 
Meds de Poste from Kasindi, who had 

caught us upon the road; he, how- 
ever, arrived before we did, and when I came up 
I found him established in the house, and our 
things thrown outside. I was certainly aston- 
ished at this treatment from a Belgian official, 
and my husband was very angry. However, we 
secured a native house in the village, staying 
there two days in order to allow the unpolite 
official a chance to get on in front of us. 


We also stayed some days at the next camp, 
which was on the banks of the little River Lindi, 
where there were plenty of hippos. We shot 
one, and when it rose to the surface we sent the 
boys across in a canoe with some of the natives 
to secure it. They managed to fasten a rope 
round the animal and were pulling it across the 
river when the canoe upset. Immediately the 
peaceful river was full of cries and waving arms 
and knives and legs. They all struggled even- 
tually into the canoe, several suffering from 
slight cuts and scratches ; the hippo was success- 
fully towed to the shore, and very soon there 
was little left of it except the skeleton, 
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The Authoress and her husband (seated) in the hospital 


grounds at Stanleyville, ¢ doctor and the commandant 
are seen standing behind them. 


While we were at this camp we thought we 
would try for some fish, and having no hooks 
decided to blow them up. With gunpowder and 
detonators we proceeded to the river and began 
Operations. There was a tremendous report and 
we waited eagerly for the fish to appear. I was 
already planning some delightful dishes when to 
the top of the water ficated one tiny minnow, 
the sole result of all our trouble. 
disgusted that this was our first and last experi- 
ment of the kind. 

The next place at which we stayed was a 
village three days’ journey from Lindi. There 
were plenty of elephants about, and late one right 
in the ardour of the chase we shot one with our 
last cartridges; this led to the mest rerve- 
racking return to camp I have ever experienced. 
Elephants sounded all around us, the squealing 
and trills of the cows being plainly distinguishable 
from the deep roar of the bulls. I shall never 
forget that night march: tripping and stumbling 
along through the forest with the persistent 
thought that at any moment we might be 
trampled to a pulp under the enormous foot of 
an elephant. I offered up a short prayer of 
thankfulness when at length we reached our 
tent. 

We had left four boys behind to make a camp- 
fire and guard the dead eclephart, givirg them 
two Snider rifles fer defence. Early next morn- 
ing a breathless boy arrived with the news that 
one cf them, while playing abcut with his rifle, 
had shot another. We immediately sent out 
some more boys with a hammock to bring in the 
wounded man, but unfortunately he had died 
in the meantime, the bullet having broken his 


We were 30 _ 
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backbone. My husband questioned each of the 
boys separately about the affair and received 
from each the same statement—viz., that they 
had been sitting round the camp-fire discussing 
the respective merits of their guns, and one boy 
had picked up another boy’s rifle and accidentally 
pulled the trigger; it was loaded and went off, 
and the bullet entered the stomach of a boy who 
was sitting on the opposite side of the fire. The 
others said he did not die till the morning and 
suffered no pain. We were all very much upset 
over the affair, especially as this boy had been 
the most cheerful of our porters, always singing 
on the march; but nothing could be done, it 
was evidently a pure accident. 

We met three Baluchistan traders in the 
village; they were travelling through from 
place to place trading cloth for ivory, and to 
judge from their prosperous look were doing 
very well; they had about fifty tusks of ivory 
with them. 

One day the boys caught a small land tortoise 
and brought it to me. I did not want it, but 
kept it for a few hours because of the amusement 
it afforded us with the pups. They were very 
much taken up with the thing, but never dared 
to go neer it, and when its head suddenly ap- 
peared and its legs shot out, their excitement 
knew no bounds ard they leapt up and dow 
and howled. After a while they grew tired and 
the tortcise wandered off towards the bush. 

We had now a very stiff march, over thirty 
miles, and we were very tired when we arrived 
at a small clearing which had been made by the 
natives for gardens, and pitched our camp. We 
had firished dinner and were sitting near the 
fire, almost too lazy to turn in, when the dogs 
began to growl. We took no notice, thinking 
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fit was only some of the 
natives from the village 
taking stock of the camp, 
when all at once a yellow 
body flashed by me and 
there was a sudden yelp. 
My husband dashed into 
the tent, seized his re- 
volver, and rushing out 
fired several shots at the 
animal as it vanished, 
carrying off one of the 
dogs. The other dogs took 
refuge in the tent, howling 
piteously. The whole thing 
occupied only a few seconds. 
It was a leopard, and it had 
taken our little fox-terrier, 
but there was nothing to be 
done; we could only wait 
till the morning. Mean- 
time we put on an extra 
guard and chained up all 
the dogs in case there was 
a pair of leopards about. 
Next morning we were 
all agreeably surprised to 
fd a heavy blood spoor. 
Evidently some of my hus- 
band’s bullets had wounded 
the leopard, as there could 
have been no blood from 
the dog, the leopard having 
gripped it like a vice and 
bounded away. We hastily 
had some coffee and started 
on the trail, but had not 
gone far when one of the 
boys spotted the leopard 
licking its side under a 
tree. Instantly we both 
fired, and the brute started 
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up, and then fell back 
dead. One of the bullets 
from the ‘455 Webley- 
Fosbery had entered its shoulder and another 
had smashed its hind leg; it was not very big. 
There was no sign of the dog. The boys carried 
the carcass back to camp, and when we arrived 
there, whom should we find to our great surprise 
and joy but Brownie, the fox-terrier? There 
Were teeth-marks on his neck, but no wound, 
Evidently the leopard had let go when the bullet 
struck her, and the dog had scampered away and 
hidden himself during the night. 

_On the fifth day we reached Avakubi, prettily 
Situated on the River Ituri, which later takes the 
Rame of Aruwimi and winds in and out, watering 
all the country round. We were told we could 
& by canoe the rest of the way, but as all the 
ances were taking ivory and rubber down the 
Tiver it would be seven days before we could 
make a start. This seemed a very long time to 
have to wait ; but as the march to Stanleyville 
would take twenty-two days we could not make 
Upcur minds what to do, Avakubi was quite a 
large station, with five white me>—Chef de 
Secteur, Chef de Poste, Chef de Magazine, the 


"My husbend seized his revolver and, rushin 
vanished, carrying of one of the dogs. 


out, fired several shote at the animal as it 


doctor, the Postmaster, and also the Chef de 
Secteur’s wife. We ertertained the Chef de 
Secteur, his wife, and the doctor to dinner on 
our first night. 

While we were here we tried to send a telegram 
to England, and what a business it was. There 
were two ways of doing it: we could either serd 
it to Basoko, on the Congo River, by runner cr 
canoe, and then the wire would have to wait till 
a steamer came down from Stanleyville to pick 
it up and take it to Coquihatville, where it would 
be sent on to Boma. From there it would have 
to go by cable to England, the whole taking 
probably from six weeks to two months. The 
other alternative was to send a runner back 
to Kwesi, twenty-five days’ journey, and then 
two days over the border to Toro, whence it 
could be telegraphed to Mombasa and so by 
cable home. Three months seems a long time 
to wait for an answer toa telegram! There was 
also the possibility of the runner being caught 
and eaten by the natives and the telegram coming 
to an unhappy end. But such things are trifles 
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you must endure philosophically if you want to 
travel through the interior of Africa. 

The next evening I went to dinner with the 
Chef de Secteur and Madame, and we were 
amused by the small boy, known as Monkey, who 
waited on us. Of course I took my boy, as I 
always do, and he helped to wait. This was 
fortunate, as Monkey was so taken up with the 
sight of another white woman that he forgot we 
might want knives and spoons and plates, and 
simply stood and stared. Every now and then 
he was called to attention by his mistress, but 
most of the work was done by my boy, who had 
to find everything. Madame was the first lady 
I have met in Central Africa who had a black 
woman for a maid. 

At Avakubi the boys brought me in a new pet, 
a small tree hyrax, a sweet little thing with the 
softest grey fur. It had 


road we left Avakubi, and as I was feeling very 
seedy Mr. Jordan had a chair made for me and 
I was carried. The first day it was all right and 
I managed to read my book, but on the second 
the road, which was in very bad condition, was 
so slippery I thought every minute the porters 
would fall. Moreover, the overhanging boughs 
were often so low that I had to get out and walk. 
The chiefs of the villages through which we 
passed were often very insolent and refused to 
supply us with food; at one place Mr. Jordan 
,_ had to shut the chief up in a room in the rest- 
house until he came to his senses. I hope it 

taught him to be more respectful to travellers. 
The next Boma we came to was Bufwasindi, a 
small place with only one white man, As we 
had been unsuccessful in selling our cows at 
Avakubi and hearing there was a big chief at 
this place, we offered 


funny little ways, and 
whistled when annoyed 
and jumped like a kan- 
garoo. I was afraid it 
might not live, but it 
did for some time, until 
one day the boys allowed 
it to get soaking wet, 
which gave it a chill, 
and they did not keep it 
properly warm, I was 
very ill myself at the 
time, and unable to see 
to things, I had grown 
very fond of it; the 
little thing would follow 
me about, and had a 
perfect passion for cigar- 
ettes. When my husband 
was smoking one, it 
would crawl up a chair 
and try to get the cigar- 
ette between its two 
front paws and have a 
puff and then chew 
it up. 


them to him for forty- 
five pounds, the two 
cows and the calf. To 
our surprise he jumped 
at the offer, but the 
difficulty was the collec- 
tion of the money ; how- 
ever, we stayed two days 
and it was got through; 
about four pounds was 
in fifty-centime pieces 
and the counting of them 
took time. 

The Chef de Poste 
strongly advised us to 
continue our joumey 
by river, and having 
decided to follow his 
advice, we bought one 
large canoe and _bor- 
rowed another,  rear- 
ranging the loads, and 
taking only a few with 
us. The night before 
we started we had 
dinner with the Chef de 


Sitting on the veranda, 
the second afternoon at 
Avakubi, I was playing with my new pet and 
trying to do some work, the dogs around me, the 
fox-terrier who had escaped from the leopard 
lying right across the door of the room, when 
suddenly I saw a green head appear over the 
side of the veranda, to be immediately followed 
by a long sinuous body about three and a half 
feet in length, and a green mamba or snake 
glided across my feet and right over the body 
of the dog in the doorway. Of course, directly 
the dog felt it he woke up, but lay perfectly 
still, watching the beast with one eye; the 
moment it had gone he jumped up and fied. I 
yelled for the boys and they chased the thing 
into a comer of the room, where they hacked it 
to pieces; though I am not sure whether the 
snake or the wall got the most hacking. Mr. 
Jordan, who had fever, was aroused by the 
noise, and coming down to see what was the 
Matter, found a few shattered remains. 

Having decided to continue our journey by 
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Poste. He hada gramo- 
phone, of which he was 
very proud, and he set it going while we were 
at table. It broke down, and he and Mr. Jordan 
left their dinner to try and mend it ; meanwhile 
I was left at the table, and casually looking at the 
dinner napkins saw “A. J.” marked on them 
This made me begin to look about, and on closer 
investigation I found that all our table-linen and 
plates, knives, forks, etc., were being used. 
When I inquired of my boys later I learned that 
the table boy of the Chef de Poste had come and 
borrowed everything, as the poor man had only 
just enough for himself. I took care to count 
the things when they were returned, knowing 
what a marvellous knack these boys have of 
collecting useful articles. I knew a man on@ 
who went out on a “ safari” with one knife, 
spoon, fork, plate, and cup. When he came back 
from his expedition, not only had the boys 
gathered in a few cooking pots, but he had a 
regular outfit of knives and forks. 

On the following day the boys loaded the 
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canoes, and some of them set off in ore while we 
came down to embark in the other. The Chef de 
Poste had suggested putting a cover over our 
canoe, and of course we thought he meant a little 
light one over the top. To our horror we found 
that he had ordered a thick shut-in affair to be 
put up, tucked in all round with boxes, so that 
when I got in I was not able to see anything and 
felt as if I were in a box. After some time we 
made a start, but did not go very far. I shall 
never forget the sensation; every time the buat 
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shouting, and seemed to enjoy it mightily, 
although frequently, the road being slippery, 
one of them would stumble and nearly throw me 
into the road. We made two marches by moon- 
light, starting before four in the morning. It 
was very pleasant and cool in those early hours, 
and we were thus spared a good deal of the worst 
heat, which, as we were having a lot of rain, 
became almost unbearable about noon, damp 
heat being far more trying than dry. At one 
place we passed on the road there was a white 


“The boys chased the snake into a corner of the room, where they hacked it to pieces.” 


swayed a fraction of an inch it seemed to me it 
was tuming turtle. My husband saw my terror 
and put back, and I staggered out of the canoe 
with a thankful heart and collapsed gasping on 
the bank. When I had somewhat recovered we 
had to face the question, what was to be done ? 
The only thing, it seemed, was to take what we 
could not do without across to the other side and 
let the canoe go on. Of course, in the rush we 
took mostly things we did not want and left 
what we did in the canoe. We pitched our tent 
on the other side aid waited till porters could be 
found for us. By the following day we secured 
some, and again we made a start. It took us 
seven days longer by road, but the boys told us 
afterwards that they encountered several cata- 
Facts on the journey which the canoe could not 
negotiate and they had to walk round, unloading 
the canoe and dragging it with them; I do not 
think they enjoyed the journey. We had to 
Pick up porters from village to village, and in 
many places the men had no wish to carry loads, 
and this led to varicus quarrels and fights between 
them and our boys. The bsys who carried my 
hammock (I was too seedy now to do any walk- 
ing) would amuse themselves by singing and 


man alone ard very ill with fever. We did what 
we could for him, dosing him with quinine and 
leaving him some soups and other comforts. 
After ascending for some time during this 
march between Bufwasindi and Bufwaboli we 
had a most beautiful view, the first for many days. 
The forest lay below us, and in the distance rose 
the hills that surround Stanleyville and the valley 
of the Congo River. The way now lay downhill, 
and as it was much too steep for the porters to 
carry me I had to get out of the hammock and 
walk. I felt very much shaken and Mr, Jordan 
was not much better. He had never recovered 
from the effects of the ducking in the Semiliki 
River and was now generally in pain, which we 
were much afraid meant an abscess on the liver; 
he suffered, too, continually from fever. The 
boys were getting done up and were in need of a 
long rest, and altogether we were not a cheerful 
party. 
After toiling through the valley we came toa 
camp called Gorma; there I became seriously 
ill, and my husband sent off a boy post-haste 
on my white Arab horse for the doctor at Stan- 
leyville. The poor horse had been seedy for 
some time, and this exertion was too much for 
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it. When we arrived at Stanleyville, ten days 
afterwards, it was dead. My husband managed 
to get the chief’s wife at Bufwaboli to come and 
look after me; I did not like this, but it could 
not be helped, and between her and Mr. Jordan, 
who was an indefatigable nurse, I began to get 
a little better. 

We stayed at Gorma for two days and then 
moved into the small boma of Bufwaboli, my 
chair having been made into a long one so that 
I could be carried lying down. Here we were met 
by the Chef de Poste, who had secured a sheep, 
eggs, and chickens, and prepared a nice house for 
us. While the boys were getting things ready 
I lay on the veranda and we talked to the Chef. 
As we were sitting there, a black head suddenly 
appeared rourd the veranda, followed by a 
black hairy body, and 
presently a chimpanzee 
came into full view. Of 
course, Mr. Jordan’s first 
words were: ‘Ask the 
man what he will sell it 
for.” The Belgian would 
not part with it at first, 
but after a time we per- 
suaded him. The chimp, 
whom we called “ Soko,” 
made for my husband 
directly, as all animals do, 
I was a little afraid of it 
and he kept it away from 
me as much as possible, 
but it would want to come 
on my bed and stare at 
the strange white being. 
It chased and fought all 
the boys, but was always 
good with Mr. Jordan. 
Next day we moved on 
across the river; they 
tried to get my hammock 
into the canoe without 
moving me, but it was 
too wide, and I had to 
get out and be supported 
into the canoe and up the 
steps on the other side 
and wait there until the canoe had returned 
with the hammock. One of the boys took 
Soko along. She was very noisy all the way, 
as she always wanted to go with Mr. Jordan, 
and if not allowed weculd sit on the rcad and 
scream and cccasionally try to climb trees. 

The chief’s wife was still with me. She had a 
little slave who was a most capable littie person 
and seemed to know how to do everything. 
The chiet’s wife took a great fancy to my hair 
comb, but that was more than I could stand, and 
as I could not speak the lingo, and she could not 
speak Swahili, I had to se>d for my personal 
boy to come and tell her that on no account was 
she to comb her curls with it. We met the 
doctor, who had come cut to see me on the way. 
We had breakfast on the road, and he came back 
with us. I had a good deal of fever for the next 
few days and the doctor warted me to stay in 
camp, but I was so anxious to get to Stanleyville 
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that I persuaded them to let me go on. We 
passed a white man’s place on the way. He was 
making the road from Stanleyville, and abcut 
thirty miles of it was supposed to be completed ; 
I say supposed, because in places it was almcst 
worse than the native roads we had been tciling 
along all the time. There were hundreds cf 
native workmen about, a few perhaps doing a 
particle of work, but for the most part they were 
sitting talking, smoking, or sleeping. We hada 
great deal of rain on this jcummey and twice I 
got drenched through, in spite of all the ccats 
and blankets that were piled upon me. On the 
day we got into camp we had a dreadful rain- 
storm, and hearing there was a native village 
close by we made for it. As the boys were 
running with my hammock I saw an old native 
with an umbrella, a thirg 
I had not possessed for 
many a long day. At my 
request he promptly lent it 
to me and I was thus able 
to keep fairly dry. On 
arriving at the village we 
went into a house which 
afforded some _ shelter, 
though sundry streams 
were pouring through the 
roof. Here the doctor left 
us and went on into Stan- 
leyville. We waited till 
the rain had stopped and 
then proceeded mre 
leisurely. The road here 
was actually a real read— 
the first we had seen in 
the country. 

We had sent some of our 
boys on in front to find out 
where we could stay, and 
of course expected them to 
come and meet us, but not 
a single soul was to be 
seen. It was a bad hcur, 
one o'clock, when every- 
one in the Congo expects 
to go to sleep. We wan- 
dered through the town. 
and at last sent a boy to ask where we could 
pitch our tent. We were taken to a large house 
belonging to the Inspector-General of the dis- 
trict, who was away on tour. It was a huge 
house with very large rooms,-in which oar 
little camp furnishings looked absolutely lest. 
Presently the Chef de Zone, Commandant 
Renard, came in full of apologies for not 
having met us; he had not heard of our 
arrival until we sent the boys to ask where 
we should go. He was very kind and saw to 
everything for us, and soon after he had left 
sent round a large bouquet of flowers and 
some fruit. 

We were thankful to have arrived without 
further mishaps and to know that we were once 
more in touch with civilization, There are 4 
great many people in Stanleyville, and it will m 
time become an important town, as it is the main 
receiving station for all the vast hinterland that 
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stretches away behind, encircled and hidden by 
the Great Black Forest. 

We spent three days in the Inspector-General’s 
house, and then as the British Consul and his wife 
insisted on our going up to the Consulate, I was 
once more put into my chair and we moved up 
there. Mr. Jordan was also very seedy, having 
severe attacks of fever, and the pain in his side 
was very bad. There was an Italian doctor at 
Stanleyville who was supposed to be very clever ; 
he made an examination but could give no 
satisfactory explanation of the pain. It was 
very worrying and we did not know what to do. 
Some of the sisters from the hospital on the other 
side of the river came to see us and it was sug- 
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when he was seen coming they had to be immee 
diately chained up. 

From the hcspital we proceeded to La Romée, 
three hours distant by steamer, where we 
occupied a house offered to us by the Chef de 
Zone. Here we had an exciting time with a 
giant python. We had scarcely finished break- 
fast when a great shcuting arose from the native 
quarters ; on making inquiries we learned that 
a large snake had just killed a gazelle near the 
fcrest, and snatching up our guns we went to 
investigate. We soon came in sight of a huge 
snake cciled round a dyka, and my husband 
precipitately fired with the shct-gun. The 
python rapidly unwound its great coils and darted 
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gested we should both go over there, and this 
was finally arranged. 

The hospital doctor said that Mr. Jordan’s 
pain was rheumatism, but we still felt doubtful. 
We stayed three weeks, during which I had a 
good deal of fever and prickly heat. Our 
animals caused great upsets. The chimp was 
supposed to be in the charge of one of our boys, 
but if the boy hit her Soko would always bide 
her time and retaliate ten-fold. One afternoon 
the boy, Soko, and one of the small dogs were 
asleep together and presently the others heard 
shouts, and running quickly in found the boy 
and the dog firmly tied together, with the chimp 
gazing at them. Soko evidently wanted the boy 
to experience the pleasure of being tied up. 

The doctor was terrified of the animals and 


fiercely hither and thither. We fired again, 
both of us hitting it, and it glided away into the 
thick underbush. We told the boys to drag 
the carcass of the gazelle about fifty yards away 
from the forest to a spot where the ground was 
bare of vegetation, and left them to watch for 
the snake to reappear. We had no sooner 
arrived back at the house than they came shcut- 
ing after us. Back we ran and found the great 
brute just about ta swallow its victim. This 
time it did not escape, the first bullet smashing 
its head. It measured just over twenty-three 
feet in length. Here we were joined by my 
sister, who had specially come out from England 
to meet us. Shortly after her arrival we took 
steamer down the Congo to the coast port, 
whence we sailed to England, 
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BEYOND THE LAW 


First True Account of the Exploits 
of the World’s Most Noted Outlaws. 


By EMMETT DALTON 


(The only Survivor of the “ Dalton Gang”). 


The “Dalton Gang” were a band of desperadoes who for years terrorized the Western 
States of America, committing train robberies and holding-up banks until its members, save 
the Author, were killed while attempting to rob a bank at Coffeyville. Tried and found 
guilty, he was sentenced to a long term of imprisonment. Although fully conscious that 
the outrag: is brothers and he committed were wrong and that the sentence meted out to 
him was a just one, Emmett Dalton believes that if the public only knew the circumstances 
in which they were led to take up arms against law and order they would not judge him or 
those who have paid the penalty of their misdeeds with their lives so harshly. It is because 
of this, and the fact that so many writers have woven so much falsehood into their accounts, 
that he has been induced to place on record, through the pages of “The Wide World 
Magazine,” a true and faithful account of the exploits of this once notorious band. It is 
somewhat strange that before these men turned bandits they should have honourably filled 
the rdle of Deputy-Marshals, when they risked their lives over and over again in attempting 
to put down the very outrages they themselves subsequently committed. We give the story 
as Emmett Dalton has written it a plain, straightforward, and unvarnished narrative of 
stirring times and terrible deeds. It will be found both fascinating and thrilling, and valuable 
in that it throws a vivid light upon the wild lawlessness which existed in the West in the 


early ‘eighties and ‘nineties. 


FTER we had divided the proceeds 
of the Lelictta train robbery 
between us, some seven thousand 
dollars, or fourteen hundred 
pounds, in all, as described in last 
month's issue of THE WipE WorLD 
Bob dropped a thunderbolt in the 
“were through.” 


MaGazine, 
camp by declaring that we 
All the boys stared at him in amazement, and 
declared that, far from being through, they had 
only just started. 

“ It don't make any difference to me what you 


boys think,” said Bob, firmly, “ but I say I am 
through.” I was listening to the conversation 
quietly when Bob’s gaze turned to me and I 
could see a flash of affection show across it. 
“I don’t care a rap for all the deputies they send 
after me. They never will get me alive to stick 
behind any bars, and I’m not going to let Emmett 
get behind any while I am alive cither. Now 
take this just as it lies. We are through. You 
fellows have your wad. I helped you to get it. 
I don't care what you do with it. You can 
gamble or blow it away, but remember that we 
are through from now.” 

The conversation kept up like that for several 
hours as we sat in front of the dug-out. Then 
getting to our horses we all rode off toward 
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Woodward. The others wanted to keep it up; 
then they wanted to know what Bob's plans were. 
He simply repeated his first conclusions, but as 
to his plans he was absolutely silent. It was all 
a surprise to me as I rode along in silence. 
About the time dawn was breaking I noticed 
we were near aranch. ‘‘ So long, boys,” shouted 


Bob. “I will let you hear from me later. Good 
luck!” Then turning his horse round he said 
to me, “Come on, Emmett.” We rode away, 


leaving the others staring after us. Not until 
then did Bob tell me his plans. 

“We are really through,” he said “We 
can’t work this game for ever. I guess we have 
taken enough out of the express company. [ 
feel that Grat will get out of his difficulty all 
tight. There ought to be some justice in this 
old world, and maybe we ought to have stuck 
and fought it out ourselves. But we didn't, 
and here we are. Now we are going down south, 
and then off to South America. We are going 
into the cattle business there. We have a good 
stake, and we shall be safe. They can't bring 
us back for what we have done, and they can't 
punish for what we didn’t do. What do yoo 
say ? Are you through ? ” 

Then in a flash 1 caught Bob's viewpoint. It 
was the first time I had stopped to co isider the 


peril of our situation, except during the fleeting 
moment or two of danger. But I realized as 
he did that it was a game we could not hope to 
play for ever without being caught. 

In the darkness of that little room in the 
California ranch house the Dalton boys had 
started out. In the darkness of the plains they 
had made their second move in revenge for what 
they felt was persecution. Then again in the 
darkness of the plains Bob and I shook hands 
solemnly, and we honestly felt that the Dalton 
Gang was a thing of the past. 

But we had reckoned without things beyond 
our control. Arriving close to Woodward we 
lay in the bush all day, and at night rode into 
town, where Bob saw Miss Moore. She quickly 
told him of Grat's predicament in California, 
and that he needed money. Bob gave her some 
and told her to take it to Grat and be back in 
thirty days, which she did. Then Bob decided 
to postpone our South American trip. 

1 remember one day we were riding through 
the Osage Hills, and had stopped at the head uf 
a steep canyon where there were some large 
protruding rocks and a fine spring. This place 
had been misnamed by the local tiction circula- 
tors “ Dalton Cave,” presumably because a 
man could walk back between the rocks fifteen 
or twenty feet. 

In the afternoon, about three o’clock, while 
Bob was sitting on a rock, he saw six men riding 
along and one on the ground apparently examin- 
ing tracks, as if he were trailing something. 
Lifting his field-glasses to his eyes, he counted 
five farmers on horses, one negro riding a white 
mule with a halter, and an Indian on the ground, 
trailing. They were armed with muskets, small 
revolvers, and shot-guns. After watching them 
afew minutes he discovered they were riding off 
in another direction. So we gave them no more 
thought. About an hour later we heard an 
awful racket. Shots began to whistle all around 
us, and the small limbs of the trees began to 
fall, and every once in a while some voice 
would ring out, “Come out of there! We've 
got you!” , 

They had sneaked to within about one hundred 
yards of us and opened fire without saying a 
word. Jumping behind rocks we returned their 
fire, and soon had them on the retreat with one 
of their party slightly wounded. Walking round 
the rocks to the edge of the brush, we looked out 
across the little prairie opening and saw 2ll of 
them on a dead run, the negro on the white mule 
leading, with the Indian a close second. They 
had been looking for cattle thieves and had got 
on the wrong track. 

Meanwhile things had gone badly with our 
brother Grat in California, and it was the in- 
Justice that was meted out to him that decided 
our future. After waiting six weary months 
his case came before the court and he was, to 
the astonishment of all, for he had committed 
no wrong, convicted. All this time, too, he was 
kept in close continement in prison. When he 
Tealized how things were going he made arrange- 
ments through friends of the other prisoners to 


Smuggle some saws into the jail, and with these 
Vol. xli,—22,, 
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he cut the prison bars. When, about four in the 
afternoon, the jury, after wrangling over the case 
for two days, brought in a verdict of “ guilty,” 
my brother Bill went and quickly hid a Winches- 
ter and a hundred rounds of cartridges in a wood 
near the prison. He had, of course, told Grat 
he should do this, if things went against him. 

About nine o'clock that night Grat told three 
of the other prisoners that he intended to escape 
and they decided to go with him. He made 
them take off their shoes, and walking up to the 
bars which he had previously cut and which he 
had closed up with soap and lamp-black, he 
jerked them out. He took the lead and one by 
one all slipped out. They slowly made their 
way to the wood, where Grat recovered the 
hidden Winchester and cartridges. All four of 
them then walked back to the town, to a little 
church, where they selected or commandeered a 
big grey team, got in the buggy, and drove west 
towards Kings River, about fifteen miles distant, 

About four miles west of Visalia, at a little 
town named Goshen, all but Grat caught a 
freight train. Grat drove on ten miles to the 
ranch of a supposed friend by the name of 
Middleton. There he gave the team to Middle- 
ton and got him to drive it to Tulare, ten miles 
south of Visalia, and tie it to a hitch rack on the 
main line of the Southern Pacific Railroad. 

The following morning the escape of the four 
prisoners was discovered. A team also was 
found missing, but about noon next day this was 
found at Tulare. Middleton came back from 
where he had tied the team, and a few days 
afterwards he and Grat rode up into the foot- 
hills of the Sierra Nevada Mountains about ten 
miles east of a town named Sanger. Here they 
pitched their camp, intending to await a favour- 
able opportunity for Grat to get out of the 
country. As there was nothing against Middle- 
ton, he agreed to act as a sort of messenger for 
my brother. One day he went to Sanger to get 
some provisions and cartridges. While there he 
learnt that a large reward had been offered to 
anyone giving information as to Grat’s where- 
abouts. It proved too great a temptation, and 
he wrote to the sheriff of Tulare to meet him at 
Sanger four days later, when he would tell him 
where Grat was. In the meantime a_ large 
greyhound had strolled into the camp and 
made himself at home, following Grat wherever 
he went. At the appointed time Middleton 
made an excuse to go to Sanger fur some 
tobacco, 

Grat had now become suspicious of Middleton’s 
actions and never laid his Winchester down, and 
it was fortunate for him that he had read his 
supposed friend aright. About four o'clock that 
afternoon he was sitting in front of his little tent 
with his gun across his lap, and the greyhound 
lying down by his feet. Every now and again 
the dog would look up into his face, utter a 
little whine, then cast glances at the bush 
and growl. 

Not thinking it possible for anyone to get up 
close to him without ng or hearing him, Grat 
paid no particular attention to the dog. Finally 
he got up and moved away to the ravine bank. 
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“He and Doolin immediately covered the four with their Winchesters.” 


Thinking he heard something move and believing 
it to be a hare or a rabbit, he turned to the dog 
and told him to fetch it. 

Barking furiously the animal leapt towards 
the brush. At that instant the heads of six men 
shot up on three sides of Grat’s tent and from 
behind trees and banks and called out : “ Throw 
up your hands!” all shooting at the same time 
and riddling the tent with bullets, none of which 
fortunately struck Grat. Instantly he brought 
his Winchester into play, firing three or four 
shots at the one behind the tree and jumping 
over the bank. Being cut off from his horse, 
he ran round a little hill down towards where a 
farmer was ploughing, the greyhound following 
him all the time. Just as he came round the 
hill he looked down a ravine, and there, about 
three hundred yards away, he saw the sheriffs 
and deputies driving off and leading his horse 
behind them, Once more he raised his Winches- 
ter and opened fire on them, knocking a few 
spokes out of the wheels of their carriage. 
Putting the whip to their team the brave sheriffs 
ran into the brush, never to bother him again. 

Making his way to where the farmer was 
ploughing Grat took the best horse he had, 
which he sent back later, and started for Judge 
Gray's ranch, about fifteen miles from Merced. 
He was a wealthy rancher, an old friend of the 
boys, and a brother-in-law of Grat’s attorney. 
My brother Grat stayed about two weeks in a 
secluded room at Gray's ranch, fed every day 


by the Chinese cook, who became very much 
attached to him. 

Grat now decided to try to make his way back 
to Oklahoma and join us. The night he le‘t 
the ranch Judge Gray took him to the barn and 
gave him his best saddle-horse, and told him to 
come back any time he needed another. Leaving 
his greyhound at the ranch, Grat got on his horse 
and started on his long journey. He rode along 
the edge of the foot-hills to Bakersfield, Cali- 
fornia, then on to Los Angeles. Then over to 
Arizona, New Mexico, Pan Handle, Texas, and 
into Oklahoma. The journey occupied him a 
hundred and four days, and is probably a record 
ride on a single horse. 

It was in April, 1892, that Grat joined us. 
The Cheyenne Territory had just been opened to 
settlers. With its opening came a horde of wild, 
lawless characters beside whom we were as meek 
and quiet as Presbyterian elders. Things were 
run with a high hand. Shooting scraps and 
killings were common occurrences, and train 
robberies were not infrequent, but we had no 
handinthem. In the first place, we were waiting 
for Grat, and then after his arrival a suitable 
opportunity did not present itself. But, of 
course, it was known that we were together, and 
to our already heavy record many a crime was 
laid of which we knew nothing. 

When Grat joined us the bitterness that had 
been burning within him burst forth. He told 
us the story of his trial and escape. Ina 
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or two we related our adventures. There was 
no formal word of proposal that he should join 
us. We were Daltons, and Daltons we would 
Temain until the bitter end. And we did. 

In the meantime, at the opening up of the 
Cheyenne country, Bob, Broadwell, Powers, and 
myself had taken claims on the South Canadian 
River to hold them as long as we could for a 
friend, James Riley, to ranch his cattle on. 

Finally, in July, word was sent to us that 
there would be an opportunity to get a train near 
Red Rock in the Cherokee Strip, not far from our 
old camping-ground at Whorton, where we had 
already been successful in one affair. 

The next morning Bob sent me to Woodward 
to see Miss Moore, to give her some money and 
tell her to go to Silver City, where she was to wait 
until she heard from him. Bob said, ‘' You 
come back here and wait for us. We're going 
over to see what we can do on the Santa Fé, at 
Red Rock.” It was the same old thing over 
again. This time, however, Grat was with us. 
The proceeds were not as much as we expected, 
about seven thousand eight hundred dollars, or 
one thousand five hundred and sixty pounds. 

While we were lying in camp, a few days after 
the Red Rock robbery, Bill Powers and Bill 
Doolin started to look for their saddle-horses, 
which had strayed away. Walking up the creck, 
about a mile from the camp, they met the 
United States Marshals Swayne and Cook and 
their two posse-men. Powers immediately recog- 
nized the horse which Marshal Swayne was 
riding as his. He and Doolin immediately 
covered the four with their Winchesters, and 
made Swayne get off Powers’ horse, took all the 
cartridges they had and threw them into a creck. 
They then told them to get out of the territory 
and stay out—which they did. Had we desired 
to kill officers, there was not a month that passed 
but we could have done so. But our grievance 
‘was not so much against the officers as against 
the State and the law as it was then adminis- 
tered. 

While scouting one day, close to our head- 
quarters in the Cheyenne country, Grat, Broad- 
well, and myself ran into a partially intoxicated 
soldier, who informed us he was putting out 
** sooners,”” or men of bad characters. We told 
him we were United States Deputy-Marshals. 
He asked to see our commission papers, to which 
request we told him we had left them in the 
Marshal's office at Guthrie. Not being satistied 
he asked us to go down to camp with him and 
see the corporal. Becoming vexed with him 
Grat told him to go away. Our soldier friend 
then whirled his horse round and started off in a 
gallop towards the camp. 

We rode on along the North Canadian River 
to a Cheyenne Indian camp. In about an hour 
our soldier friend came along with five others. 
Broadwell, who was acquainted with many of 
the Cheyennes, told them what was up and that 
there might be a fight. The Indians, who were 
never known to like a soldier too well, got their 
guns and said they would help us. Not wishing 
to harm any of the soldiers, who were only doing 
their duty according to instructions, Grat told 
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Broadwell, who talked the Cheyenne language, 
to tell them not to shvot until he gave them the 
signal. The soldiers rode up to within three 
hundred yards of the Indian camp and stopped. 
Then the corporal, who was part German, rode 
up to where we were standing and commenced 
in broken English to recite something to us that 
sounded like the Declaration of Independence, 
which caused us quite a lot of amusement, 
Just as he finished Grat raised his Winchester. 

“ Now let’s see how fast you can get back to 
your comrades,” he said. 

The corporal whirled his horse round and 
started back in a gallop, jabbering something 
about having the whole United States army 
there in twenty-four hours. 

Broadwell then fired a couple of shots in the 
air to help the corporal along, which was mistaken 
by the Indians as a signal that the battle had 
begun. Rushing out of their tepees, the 
Indians fired a volley at the soldiers before 
Broadwell could stop them, but fortunately no 
one was hurt. The Indians broke camp and 
separated. We got on our horses and rode back 
along the South Canadian River to our head- 
quarters. 

Shortl y after this incident we were told by one 
of the wealthiest men in the Territory at that 
time that a big shipment of money was to be 
sent over the Katy road. The boys planned to 
meet the train at Adair, in Indian Territory. 
They rode up and, as usual, stupped a short 
distance from Adair. Charles Pierce held the 
horses, and Grat, Bob, Broadwell, Powers, and 
Dovlin walked to town to wait for the ten-ten 
express train to arrive. Bob and Doolin covered 
the driver and fireman, but as they mounted the 
cab it was easy to see that something was wrong. 
Shots began to come from the train in their 
direction and the driver and fireman proved 
stubborn. Then it began to rain shots from the 
car windows. The boys were surprised and 
almost dumbfounded. This opposition was 
somcthing new. 

Someone, they never knew who, had warned 
the company that we were likely to hold-up the 
train, and a posse in charge of Detective Kinney, 
United States Marshal Sid Johnson, and Charley 
La Flore, chief of the Indian police, with eleven 
other deputics, were on the train waiting for the 
attack. 

We heard later that from the time the train 
left Dennison some of these deputies swagzered 
up and down the corridors boasting loudly of 
what they would do if the Daltons approached. 
But with the first sound of shots there was a 
ditferent story. The only ones who had any 
courage were La Flore, Marshal Sid Johnson, 
and Kinney, who stood their ground until badly 
wounded, when they had to retire. The others 
left the train with a whoop, but when Bob and 
the boys opened upon them they rushed pell- 
mell back into the cars, or made a break for the 
town. One of the passengers on the train told 
us that several of the brave deputic 
their guns and hid them under the seats. 

In the exchange of shuts two stray bullets 
struck innocent bystanders—two physicians who 
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“Rushing out of their tepees, the Indians fired a volley at the soldiers before Broadwell could stop them.” 
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were in a drug store near the depot. One, a 
Dr. Goss, was struck in the leg. The wound, 
trivial in itself, developed into blood-poisoning 
under unskilled treatment, and he died a short 
time afterwards. Dr. Newhouse, the other 
bystander, recovered. Kinney, La Flore, and 
Johnson, the only men who really showed 
fight, soon recovered from the effects of their 
‘wounds, 

This was our last train robbery, and the only 
time we met with any pretence at resistance. 
But even while the shots were flying, Bob and 
Broadwell were at work. They had forced open 
the door of the express car and had taken every- 
thing of value it contained—about nine thousand 
dollars, or eighteen hundred pounds in all. 

While engaged in securing the swag Bob's eye 
caught sight of two large feet protruding from 
the end of a box alongside the large safe. There 
‘was someone else in the car, someone who could 
have shot him time after time while his back was 
turned watching Williams, the messenger, at 
the other safe. A chill ran down Bob's spine as 
he thought of the narrowness of his escape, but 
the momentary chill did not alter the gruftness 
of his voice. 

‘Come on, get out of there,” he said, with a 
kick at the protruding feet to make certain their 
owner knew for whom the order was meant. 
Then one of the tallest men he had ever seen 
began to unravel himself from underneath the 
box. Bob was a bit over six feet in his stockings. 
This man towered above him and was as 
muscularly built. 

“What are you doing in here?” asked Bob. 

““ Why—why I just came as a guest of Mr. 
Williams. I am just taking a ride,” stammered 
the thoroughly frightened man. 

There was a big six-shooter in a holster by his 
side, but he made no movement toward it. 
Bob reached out, took the gun, and tossed it out 
of the door, following it with Williams’ own 
revolver and Winchester, which he had taken 
when he first entered the car. 

** Well, so long,” called out Bob, as he sprang 
to the ground. Doolin had forced the driver and 
fireman toward the engine again, and as Bob 
jumped down they were ordered back into the 
cab, and told to pull out. This they did. In 
the meantime Pierce had brought the horses 
closer to the railway, and the boys were mounted 
as the train began to pull out. As the cars 
passed them they could see heads framed in the 
lights showing through the windows. A wild 
shot or two, a parting salute, and they wheeled 
their horses and were off. 

Later we learned that the unexpected visitor 
in the express car who had so startled Bob was 
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a guard, a well-known “ Texas bad man,” who 
had been specially engaged to protect the safes 
in just such an emergency. 

When we counted up our money we found 
that the South American trip was far away. 
The presence of a crowd of marshals on the train, 
although they had not hindered us much, had 
shown us that the express company did not 
intend taking any more chances, and that we 
should have more determined resistance in the 
future. They offered a reward of five thousand 
dollars, or a thousand pounds, for each member 
of the party, or forty thousand dollars, or eight 
thousand pounds, for the whole gang. The size 
of the reward worried us. It was large enough 
to incite the cupidity of the men we were forced 
at times to associate with. But we had no 
traitor in our camp, and even our casual friends 
proved faithful, and the men who aided us when 
scouting are my friends to-day. 

From Adair we hurried away into the trackless 
prairies and hills. For two weeks we rode about 
aimlessly, and it was during this time that the 
only incident of our career occurred which might 
aptly win for us the appellation of desperadoes— 
that is, of the type accepted by the writers of 
fiction. 

One morning James Riley, our friend, rode 
up to our camp and handed Bob a letter. After 
he had gone Bob passed the letter on to me. 
It came from our friend Canty, at Silver City, 
and announced Miss Moore’s death. I can still 
see the expression on Bob's face as he drew Miss 
Moore's photograph from his pocket, tore it up, 
and said: “ Now I will make them understand 
that hell on earth is a reality.” 

Tor a day or two Bob was unusually quiet and 
taciturn. I knew he was studying out some 
problem. Finally he turned suddenly one 
afternoon, and said to all of us :— 

“Come on, boys, we're going to Coffeyville.” 

“Why there?” I remonstrated. ‘ What's the 
use; they all know us there, and they are watching 
those trains too closely anyway.” 

“Who said trains?” answered Bob, “ It’s 
banks this time.” 

“ Banks?" asked Grat. ‘‘ What bank?” 

“Not one bank but two banks,” answered 
Bob. “ Now look here. It's getting too risky 
to go after another train just at present. They. 
are waiting for us. So far nu one has been hurt, 
but that won't keep up for ever. We all want 
to get out of the country, but we shall be here 
for ever unless we do something. My plan is to 
go to Cotteyville and take the C. M. Condon 
Bank and the First National Bank at the same 
time. That ought to give us enough to quit the 
country and start us in South America,” 


(Next month Mr. Emmett Dalton will velate the only double bank robbery in the history of the 
world and its tragic sequel.) 
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The Authors of our new serial of adventure and exploration are old favourites with 
readers of * The Wide World Magazine,” since they have already recorded in these pages 


some of their wonderful and awe-inspiring mountaineering exploits. 


Once more they return 


to their fascinating life-work, which to them has become at one and the same time a work 


of scientific research and a pastime. 
they explored no fewer than nineteen hundred 


During the coming months they will describe how 


square miles of mountain and glacier in the 


Himalayas, including the conquest of the Great Rose, or Siachen, the world’s longest non- 
Polar glacier—expeditions undertaken for the first time by Europeans in 1911 and 1912, and 
the important results of which could only now, owing to the war, be given to the world. 


IV. 


AST month we recorded how .we 
had gained the snow-plateau of 
the Tawiz Peak, one of the prin- 
cipal heights of the Siachen region, 
and at an altitude of nineteen 
thousand feet had pitched our camp. 
blazed its fiercest until six p.m., 


The sun 
softening the surface to a depth of two feet or 
more, so that tents nearly tumbled in and could 
not be properly fastened until after sunset, when 


a freezing temperature at once set in. An 
exquisite effect was observed about sunset, 
which we have seen but twice, and both times 
in the Siachen region. A lovely wistaria-mauve 
mist floated over the plateau and the snow- 
hillocks rising toward the peak, making the tents 
appear to stand in a billowy, gold-tinged, purple 
sea. The night was clear and cold, the minimum 
temperature being three degrees Fahr. ‘The 
next morning, as soon as the mercury rose to 
ten degrees, with the guides and one coolie 
carrying instruments we set out toward the peak. 
After two hours’ ascent of moderate snow-slopes 
a rock-ridge jutting out below the final peak was 
reached at nineteen thousand nine hundred feet, 
where one of the writers set up his instruments 
and remained for observation and photography, 
while the other continued the climb with the 
three guides. 

The first part was wearisome because of 
numerous long, steep rock-slabs, offering little 
hand or foot-hold, which had to be negotiated. 
Above these the mountain became very pre- 
carious owing to the melting snow, through 
which we sank on to hard black ice, which 
necessitated constant step-cutting. The gradient 
of the last eight hundred feet was never less than 
sixty degrees. We were, however, glad, even 


by dint of prodigious effort, to find we could win 
the mountain, for, when studied the previous 
August, the tinal peak presented a sheer coating 
of verglas, and it would most likely be in the 
same condition two weeks later. Near the apex 
the snow became more stable, and it was possible 
to stand on the extreme summit, a small, fairly 
firm snow-cornice. 

The leader of the expedition saw most won- 
derful things from this peak, which aided her 
in laying out the coming exploration of the Rose 
glacier. The scene towards the south, while 
glorious to look upon, was, because of the position 
of the sun, impossible for the camera. The 
vision of most startling grandeur was the double- 
summited Peaks Thirty-five and Thirty-six, 
twenty-five thousand two hundred and eighty to 
twenty-five thousand four hundred feet, which 
loomed directly west. 

The great Rose glacier was seen in the distance 
six thousand feet below where she stood, running 
for many miles downward between wild ranges 
to a point where it was lost to sight in mountain- 
chaos. The sources of the Rose were invisible, 
being cut off by its west mountain wall. High 
peaks beyond its eastern wall were visible, and 
one loftier than the others she secured rather 
faintly with her small camera. This is, probably, 
one of the high peaks we afterwards discovered 
from the north-east source, or Turkestan La. 
The Teram Kangri group, the Tarim Shehr 
promontory abutting the Rose, and two-thirds 
of the Tarim Shehr glacier were also photo- 
graphed. The only Baltoro peak which she 
could identify was the flat-topped Bride Peak, 
twenty-five thousand one hundred and ten feet. 
For quite seventy-five miles on three sides great 
monntain-schemes of weirdest rock and snow 
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splendour met the eye, but such miles of intricate 
mountains intersected by immense glaciers filled 
one with despair when viewed only for a few 
minutes; the geographical importance is so 
evident, and the camera and one’s mind are so 
inadequate to wrest the full meaning and value 
of the wonderful environment. Perhaps the 
best summing up of it may be to say we over- 
looked a vast area of over a thousand square 
miles of peaks and glaciers devoid of vegetation 
extending from one horizon to the other. 

We named the peak we had conquered Magic, 
or Tawiz Peak, for it overlooked the Bilaphond 
La, where in the olden days, so runs the legend, 
the Baltis placed 
the Tawiz destined 
to bring about 
their revenge on 
the Yarkandis of 
the fabled city of 
Tarim Shehr. Its 
height is twenty- 
one thousand feet. 

Well satisfied 
with the day’s 
work, we began 
the dangerous des- 
cent of the ice- 
clad cone, and, re- 
joining the rest of 
the party at its 
base, built a rock- 
cairn and returned 
safely to our snow- 
camp, where a 
second near - zero 
night was passed. 
The next day we 
descended to the 
Rose glacier by the 
left Lolophond 
side, which in both 
years was found 
to be the most 
feasible route. 

On reaching 
Lolophond camp, 
at the second in- 
dentation above 
the Siachen, where 
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moraine in front of the camp and traversing the 
wide, rough, marginal moraine covered chiefly 
with granite blocks, we crossed to the centre of 
the Siachen, and, ascending for a time, pitched 
camp on a grey moraine at sixteen thousand 
three hundred and seventy-four feet. The 
crossing here was almost as difficult in July as 
it had been in 1911 at the end of August. Seven 
glacier-rivers intersected the route, several of 
which, failing snow-bridges, had to be forded. 
After camp was arranged, sixty coolies, in charge 
of two guides, were sent to Tarim Shehr for 
burtsa, the roots of a shrub used for fuel, and 
twenty-seven back to Goma for supplies and 
wood. Prepara- 
tions for the higher 
work were thus at 
once started, for 
from here on all 
camps for weeks 
would be above 
sixteen thousand 
five hundred feet. 
A base above the 
entrance of the 
Lolophond glacier 
was established for 
collecting bags of 
grain and wood as 
they were brought 
from Goma, This 
important depot, 
upon which the 
whole expedition 
depended, was put 
in charge of a 
Srinagar babu—a 
native who could 
read, write, and 
keep accounts, 
When we were 
working at various 
distant points he 
would send on 
most detailed and 
scholarly - written 
bulletins of goods 
arriving and in his 
charge, which 
might soothe and 


we had camped in 
1911, and to which 
the Wazir with 
the main supply-caravan had preceded us, we 
picked up him and the caravan and continued on 
to the junction of the Lolophond with the 
Siachen. Here, turning north-west, we clam- 
bered over broken moraine-hill cks to a high 
hill covered with much large and small slaty 
débris, which was ascended. At its base on the 
north side lay a large lake. This we were obliged 
to skirt on a very narrow and treacherous shelf 
to reach the main barrier, which was ascended 
for several hundred feet to a broad descending 
Tidge, on which we camped at an altitude of 
aoe thousand two hundred and seventy-eight 
leet. 

The next day, ascending over a massive lateral 


Mrs, Bullock Workman on the wanit of Tawiz Peak, twenty-one thousend 
leet higl 


put to rest the 
mind of the most 
sceptical explorer. 
On the rare occasions when we were able to 
visit and examine his camp the carefully- 
announced goods were usually found missing 
and matters generally at loggerheads. 

The Parsee agent at Goma, in general 
well versed in native defections, said, when 
we engaged this man, ‘“ The babu will do well 
enough on the Siachen, for he will not get 
much chance to steal, or sell your goods to 
coolies who have no money to pay for them.” 
But this was just what he did do. The full bags 
of flour, the receipt of which was so ostentatiously 
heralded to us, had a way of slipping back over 
the pass down to Saltoro villages, where they 
were sold, the pay for them bemg quictly handed 
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over to the babu when the coolies next returned 
to his camp. Luckily this and other devious 
ways of intrigue, which brought us into several 
tight places, were practised with some modera- 
tion and discretion, for, had this not been the 
case, the expedition, destined to be successful, 
would have completely failed for want of supplies. 

The Rose glacier is forty-six to forty-cight 
miles long, according to the point at which it 
may be considered to take its origin. Its width 
for twenty-five miles varies from two and a half 
to two and three-quarter miles. It is the longest 
valley-glacier in Asia, and without much doubt 
in the world, excepting those of the Polar regions. 
Its more popular name is Siachen —literally, 
rose-bush. Sia is the Balti name for jungle rose 
and chen means a collection of thorns. Such 
wild rose-bushes are legion in the nalts, and 
flourish in pink splendour to the tongues of the 
glaciers in Baltistan and Nubra. 

One of our difficulties was obtaining sufficient 
wood for fuel. There was none to be had withi1 
thirty-five miles of the Roses. It actually proved 
to be easier to send men for wood over the 
Bilaphond La to Ali Bransa, where Byramji had 
it, constantly carried, than to send them to look 
for it on the inaccessible mountain-flanks of the 
lower portion of the Rose. The paucity of wood 
was, indeed, most vexatious. Often it failed 
entirely and we had to depend on burtsa, the 
supply of which also became scanty toward the 
end of our stay. When coolies brought wood 
from Ali Bransa or Ghyari, their loads on 
delivery at camp were invariably small. They 
had three ways of lightening their burden of 
wood en route: first, by burning it where they 
camped ; second, by carelessly dropping it as 
they marched ; and third, most ingenious of all, 
on nearing the camp where the loads were to be 
delivered, by hiding it away in crevices of the 
moraines, which they covered with stones. The 
wood-graves thus made were for their own con- 
venience, as from the outset, owing to the great 
scarcity of fuel, the order was that the natives 
should burn only burtsa. 

Earth and grass-carpeted maidans, suitable 
as camping grounds, are non-existent beyond 
six miles above the tongue, and camps on the 
middle Rose had to be pitched on moraine- 
strewn ice; while still higher, above seventeen 
thousand feet, only ice and snow-surfaces or 
rock-promontories were available. On three 
occasions we climbed bare shale-shoulders and 
constructed tent-terraces on damp, loose shale, 
which involved much extra work. In general 
the border-mountains of the Rose rise too 
sharply for this purpose and are quite inacces- 
sible. Thus even fairly comfortable bivouacs 
during our six weeks’ stay on the Rose were out 
of the question. There is just one place above 
fifteen thousand five hundred feet on this desert- 
glacier where from the middle of July. to the 
middle of September coarse grass grows in some 
profusion, as well as the woody shrub burtsa, 
the root of which may be used for fuel. 

When one of the writers was sitting in her 
tent on the west Rose bank during the first 
reconnaissance at the end of August, 1g11, she 
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The explorers approaching the summit of Junction Mountain, 


looked out after a snow-squall on the wild 
mountainscape. As her eye wandered across 
the three miles of glacier covered with newly- 
fallen snow to a long grim peninsula jutting into 
it from the east, the sun suddenly peered through 
a rift in the clouds, transforming the upper part 
of the peninsula and the cliffs above it into a 
screen of golden green. Everywhere else ice, 
rock, and storm reigned. Having noticed no 
green there before, she called up the cook, her 
camp-factotum during six mountain seasons, 
and said: ‘ Ask the Wazir what he thinks that 
is.” ‘No need of that,” he answered. “ Mem- 
sahib should go there. The coolies call it 
‘Teram Shehr,’ and say it is a nice home with 
much grass.” When asked by us, not a coolie 
admitted he had been there or knew anything of 
the place, but they persisted in calling it Teram 
Shehr. A few days later we went across to this 
beacon of green, which furnished a fine base for 
some of the investigations made at that time. 
To reach it took hours, for distance counted as 
nothing in comparison with the difficulties in- 
volved in crossing, and sometimes fording, 2 
dozen glacier-rivers, some of them twelve feet 
or more wide, and climbing over stretches of 
huge corrugated séracs. 

This most interesting physical formation of the 
middle Rose was found to be a large granite 
and shale promontory descending from the slate 
peaks forming the barrier wall between the Rose 
and the large east, or Tarim Shehr, affluent. 
The lowest point where it touches the Rose 
glacier is fifteen thousand six hundred and 
seventy feet, and directly overtopping it is 4 
slate-peak, height twenty thousand eight hundred 
and forty feet, which was first ascended by us 
in September, 1g11, and named Junction Peak. 
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At the point where the base of this peak shades 
off into a gentle slope a good-sized offshoot of 
the Tarim Shehr glacier bears down upon the 
Promontory in a tongue of large white séracs. 
Below this are several acres of green-clad un- 
dulations watered by glacier-streams. Here any 
number of grass camps can be made in July and 
August, and here the mystery of the promontory 
having been previously visited by man deepencd, 
for not far from the tents we found a stone-circle 
twelve feet in diameter made at one time .by 
natives. The stones, which were covered with 
lichens, had evidently lain untouched for years. 
No shelters, such as were seen at Ali Bransa, were 
found. Inside the circle a number of large ibex 
horns attached to round and oval sections of 
skull-bones were piled together, certainly by 
human hands. They were old and decayed, 
falling into shreds when touched. No carcasses 
were seen outside the circle, but the vicinity 
hear a stream was strewn with ibex horns, some 
attached to complete skulls with fur on them, 
apparently from animals that had died or been 
killed by wolves or snow-leopards. 

In other places the footsteps of foxes and 
wolves were observed, as well as those of some 
other animal which we failed to recognize. 
Possibly they were those of the mysterious snow- 
leopard known to exist in Himalaya, which, we 
Tegret to say, we have never met -with, even at 
a safe distance, on our expeditions. Large ram- 
chikor flew out from the rocks when disturbed 
by footsteps, and besides a few pigeons a number 
of small grey birds flew about, which the guides 
called snow-birds, they being exactly like those 
found in the Italian Alps. Examples of bird- 
life are scarce on the upper Kose and those 
existing seem to make their home here at the 
last grass. Saxifrage, gentians, small orchids, 
and edelweiss added life and colour to the coarse 
grass-tapis of the peninsula. 

From the above-mentioned hillock-area a 
large torrent may be crossed, and half a mile of 
slopes ascended to another rolling, much larger 
grass-district, nestling in the hollows of which 
two good-sized lakes were found. We camped 
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here at sixteen thousand two 
hundred and seventy-three 
feet the first year. Very 
large ibex grazed calmly 
within six hundred feet of 
the tents. This promontory, 
could he reach it, would be 
an El Dorado for the British 
sportsman, who travels each 
season many miles in Kash- 
mir in search of “ good 
heads,” of which he rarely 
procures more than two or 
three during his short shoot- 
ing expedition. 

This part of the promontory 
is bounded on the north and 
south side by bare shale- 
headlands, which rise ab- 
ruptly from the glacier to 
a maximum height of seven- 
teen thousand eight hundred 
feet. Even on these rocky eminences, rising to 
a thousand feet above the second grass-area, 
tiny maidans for tents may be found. Perhaps 
in the dim future, when the Alps are out-of-date 
and the Karakoram glaciers have become the 
playground of health and air seckers, Tarim 
Shehr may be converted into a second Righi 
with hotels disfiguring its plateaux. At present 
it is a unique spot in the heart of the Rose 
surrounded on all sides by many miles of glacier 
and ice-girt peaks, and may well be named Tarim 
Shehr (Oasis City). Thus spelt, Shehr, in 
Persian, means city. 

At Tarim Shehr three solid cairns, marked 
“ BW.” in black, were placed at different points, 
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and a fourth at a camp at eighteen thousand 
four hundred feet on Junction Peak. As said 
before, Tarim Shehr was too inaccessible for us 
to avail ourselves on the 1912 expedition of its 
sheltering hillocks for camping purposes. 

As previously explained, the natives must 
have got the title Kose for this glacier from 
the rose-bushes growing in the barren valleys. 
This was a meet and appropriate idea for the 
dwellers of the grass-regions, who never penc- 
trated to the higher, icy ones ; but I, who dwelt 
for weeks among the snows of this glacier, prefer 
to find in the ice-roses I saw sculptured in its 
chasms my symbol of the Rose. In this connec- 
tion a curious phenomenon, which occurred one 
night on the upper plateau of the fabled city of 
Tarim Shehr, also left its imprint on my memory. 
We were camped there on September 15th on 
our first expedition, in tempestuous weather, 
waiting to recross the pass to Baltistan. I had 
been kept awake late by great gusts of wind 
racking my tent, and more especially by the 
loud, dirge-like chanting of the coolies at their 
camp, which rose irritatingly above the howling 
of the wind. Exasperated, at last I threw on a 
fur coat and went out into the frigid air to call 
the guides and have them stop the coolie-noise. 
It was still snowing and blowing on the glacier, 
but above Tarim Shehr the clouds had parted, 
and a full moon shone with silvery splendour 
upon an exquisite scene. As I stood there I 
beheld all about me the undulating hillocks 
covered with large, feathery, full-blown snow 
roses. It was not an _ hallucination. They 
appeared completely formed, although the snow- 
covered grass-blades aided, no doubt, in the 
fantastic composition. I buried my hands in 
their cold, silvery petals, and then, forgetting 
the zero temperature, stood chained by the 
poetry of the surroundings. A tall snow-peak, 
moon-bathed from base to apex, looked down 
upon the rose-hills, the chant of the coolies 
clanged stridently yet in harmony with the now 
distant rvar of the wind, and the moon, hung in 
a black sky. cast its resplendent light over all. 

The weird glory of the scene and the discovery 
of the snow-ruses so impressed me that I returned 
to my tent without stopping the chant of the 
coolics, feeling for the first time in years that 
their voices mingled fittingly with those of 
Nature. I had quite forgotten, what I well 
knew, that rural Baltis always chant prayers at 
the time of the full moon, and doubtless on this 
occasion our coolics were vigorously exhorting 
their favourite gods to take them safely back 
over the snow-pass the next day. 

There are two points of interest, to visit which 
Tarim Shehr may serve as a base. The first is 
the peak overhanging Tarim Shehr, and the 
junction of the great east affluent with the Rose 
glacier. In September, rot, after waiting 
through a seven days’ attack of monsoon at the 
lower camp on the promontory, the clouds 
finally lifted on the mountains. On the 4th, in 
apparently fine weather, we started up the peak 
with a small caravan, After a very steep and 
toilsome climb over rotten shale and_ slate- 
ardtes, a good-sized plateau was reached, where 
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ahalt for the night was made at eighteen thousand 
four hundred feet. The next day, leaving the 
camp, we and the guides continued the ascent over 
unstable slate-rocks alternating with snow, which 
was in very bad condition. The gradient grew 
sharper and sharper and our advance slower and 
slower as the snow let us in on to ice and loose 
slates, causing us to slip back one step, at least, 
for every two forward. From the position of this 
mountain the view is one of the grandest on the 
glacier, as it comprehends the upper Rose and 
affluents and many of its highest peaks lying 
mostly towards the west. Downward, the 
main glacier can be seen for a long distance to 
below the great bend, but not as far as the 
tongue. We photographed while there was a 
chance, but by ten a.m. monsoon conditions 
returned, the peaks became covered, and by 
the time we neared the summit the wind blew 
with such velocity that we could barely advance. 
There was no pleasant sun-basking, photograph- 
ing, and lunching on the summit for us that day. 
We beat a retreat in a gale accompanied by 
snow. This peak offers every recompense to 
the photographer in good weather in July and 
August, but it is no child’s play to be caught at 
its summit, at twenty thousand eight hundred 
and forty feet, in the September cold by monsoon- 
storms. 

On September 8th, in a temperature of twenty- 
two degrees Fahr., we again left the promontory to 
visit and examine the second point of interest, 
the Tarim Shehr glacier, striking it at about three 
miles above its entrance into the Rose. After 
five hours of easy slate and shale-moraines came 
badly-broken and very rough granite ones, which 
so impeded the caravan’s progress that camp had 
to be pitched on the moraine at seventeen 
thousand five hundred feet. After a very bad 
night we continued up the glacier, the névé 
surface of which here after an hour or two 
became soft from the sun’s heat. The route 
was dotted over with water-pools covered with 
thin ice, into which one was constantly breaking 
through up to the knees. This zone ended, 
roping became necessary on account of the 
pressure of frequent large transverse crevasses. 

A wide plateau was finally reached lying at over 
eighteen thousand feet. This white sea is cut up 
by schrunds and chasms running in all directions. 
Leading the caravan cautiously in and out of 
this maze, we advanced slowly, until Savoye 
said the responsibility for him was too great, 
as the caravan might at any moment become 
engulfed in this vortex of seemingly bottomless 
chasms. We had wished to reach the end of the 
plateau, now quite visible, but this was no smooth, 
lustrous expanse, such as are some elevated 
plateaux in Himalaya, but a mountain-devil’s 
snow continent set with death-traps to entice 
unwary men into their pitiless jaws. 

To obviate camping in deep snow on the 
glacier, at twelve miles above its end the steep 
side of a bare, projecting spur, the only spot 
free from snow in the vast, icy expanse, was 
ascended. This, composed of rotten, crumbling 
shale, overhung the glacier in a precipice about 
four hundred feet high. It seemed a hopeless 
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Beneath the final vertical wall of Peak Thirty-five, at a height 
of twenty thousand feet. 


place for a camp, as its sharp, narrow top 
afforded no room sufficiently large or level for 
tents. After some three hours’ hard work the 
guides and coolies, by building up retaining walls 
with rock-fragments bestrewing the surface, 
digging out and rolling down boulders, etc., 
succeeded in constructing several platforms on 
the slanting side sufficiently large to hold tents. 
The coolies stowed themselves away in rock- 
crannies at the base of the spur. 

The next day a mile of ice-walking brought us 
into the wide Peak Thirty-six plateau which is 
bordered east by the Bilaphond La and Tawiz 
Peak ridges. Directly under Peak Thirty-six 
to the north-east we came to a narrow aperture 
not seen from below, and, after ascending a 
Snow-wall, found ourselves on a still higher, 
smaller plateau, from which rose the actual 
dividing ridge between the Dong Dong and Peak 

irty-six glaciers. This plateau rises from an 
altitude of nineteen thousand one hundred feet 
at its lower end, as measured by hypsometer, to 
the high ridge in question. 

is nearly perpendicular watershed-ridge 
being impossible of ascent, we contented our- 
Selves with climbing on Peak Thirty-six itsclf 
to the base of its north-east vertical wall, at 
nineteen thousand five hundred feet, which was 
as far as the constant danger from avalanches 
would admit of. Even here the guide, Quaizicr, 
beset us with petitions to descend at once, for 
nothing could have saved us had the avalanches 
Started their daily manceuvres, which they did 
within half an hour of our visit. 

Another scarcely less impressive peak of the 


upper west Siachen, first seen and triangulated 
by this expedition, is the double-summited 
Mount Ghent, twenty-four thousand two hundred 
and cighty and twenty-four thousand and ninety 
feet, which we named after the Treaty of Ghent, 
which terminated hostilities between Great 
Britain and the United States in 1814. 

I mentioned at the outset that twenty sheep 
accompanied us from Goma to the Siachen. 
On past expeditions, usually from two to three 
have run away or been lost by coolies in crevasses, 
but this time all twenty, I believe, arrived safely 
at Tarim Shehr, where they took up their abode 
under two goatherds. As needed, they were 
killed and brought up the glacier by cvvlies to 
supplement the different camp-larders. Nine- 
teen supplied the full needs of our own and the 
Surveyor's party, and the twentieth, grown 
round and plump, after seven weeks’ good 
grazing. returned safely home to Goma at the 
close of the expedition. 

Beautiful clear lakes are numerous on the 
Siachen, adding much to the picturesqueness of 
the general ice-entourage. When threading a 
way through reaches of high séracs one comes 
on them suddenly, encased in stratified ice-walls, 
often fifty to sixty feet high. The ice-banks of 
one lake at an altitude of seventeen thousand 
feet were peppered black with large mosquitoes. 
Perhaps they were affected by altitude, as they 
were quite sluggish when brushed off the surface 
with the hand. They appeared to hover only 
above the lakes, for none were seen at the camps. 

On the 18th July we left one of these camps at 
seventeen thousand feet for an attempt to reach 
the north Rose source. Passing the last west 
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‘Two of the three crows that accompanied the expedition perched 
on the glacier-table in centre of our photograph. 
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affluent which enters above Peak Thirty-six 
glacier, we continued up the Rose, which here 
takes on a sharper gradient and narrows some- 
what. By three p.m. crevasses and soft snow 
made advance very slow, with the coolies com- 
plaining and halting for rest every two minutes, 
so we looked for a safe spot for tents, and camped 
in the middle of the glacier at eighteen thousand 
and fifty-seven feet. The sky had been clear 
all day, but by evening the weather grew un- 
certain, and the next morning we found our 
tents laden with snow and a heavy storm in 
progress. When escape is possible it is foll7 
to wait about under such conditions, so we packed 
up our impedimenta as best we could and 
descended in a dense mist, accompanied by a 
blizzard-like wind that drove the snow-particles 
through the woollen face-covers so as to cut the 
skin. Camp was finally pitched in the storm on 
some snow-covered moraine at seventeen thou- 
sand two hundred feet. Luck was not yet ours, 
and that night the elements raged again, and 
continued to do so, with intervals of calm, for 
two days more. When the clouds broke a little 
the third day, but with the wrong wind holding 
and four feet of new snow now lying on the upper 
glacier, as provisions were at a low ebb we 
marched farther down to a mountain-aréte, 
where we camped to await favourable skies. 

From this perch at sixteen thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-six fect, some three hundred 
feet above the Siachen, for a day, before the 
snow melted, the glacier stretched above and 
below like a uniform white sea, not a crevasse 
or a rock being visible. Then the magic sea 
vanished and out cropped the crevasses, rocks, 
and normal glacier-features, and with them 
came a change of wind that sect us hoping. 
Lastly, our three mascots appeared on the scene 
and began to caw loudly. We have not before 
spoken of the three crows that had followed the 
camp from Ali Bransa and had continued to 
accompany us to the glacier-sources and to all 
high camps, not disappearing until Kondus 
Valley was reached on the homeward journey. 
They were not even distinguished by red beaks, 
as are mountain-choughs, but were well-nurtured 
black crows of great size, which took good care 
to find a living off the camp and did not suffer 
for five minutes from mountain-lassitude even 
at twenty thousand feet. Their speech was 
more the croak of the raven than the caw of the 
crow. We confess to having found them more 
agreeable camp-companions than the best coolie 
we have ever met with. 

After this delay, on July 2sth a second start 
was made, and we camped again on moraine- 
strewn ice at seventeen thousand two hundred 
feet. The next day we pushed on a good distance 
above the previous glacier-camp to a high shale- 
ridge, which juts into the glacier from the east 
side. About two hundred and fifty feet above 
the glacier, near the base of this ridge, a small 
rocky spur was discovered for camp. Circling 
the base of the spur, on all but one side was a 


deep-blue lakelet encased in white ice-walls. 
To reach the spur the caravan had to be taken 
over a sharp, slippery snow-slant shelving 
towards the lake below. When, by roping, this 
was safely accomplished, we came out on the 
rock-chaos-projection, which, after a lot of hard 
work on the part of the whole caravan, was 
converted into sets of camping terraces. Before 
the lake froze entirely over at sunset, like the 
common well in small villages, it became the 
rendezvous of the thirsty guides, servants, and 
coolies carrying water-buckets. Even the crows 
enjoyed a good drink, sipping at the iced water 
and sharpening their beaks upon a group of 
icicles. We thought ourselves fortunate indeed 
to find such good quarters on dry ground fairly 
near the Siachen head at eighteen thousand four 
hundred feet. 

A highly interesting find was made here—the 
lower layers or remains of two native stone-cairns, 
They were very nearly demolished, but it was 
obvious that human hands had placed the rocks 
as they were found. These cairn-fragments 
indicate merely that natives once reached this 
point, but they do not, in the least, augur that 
there was formerly a caravan-route over the 
inaccessible north Rose source. 

On July 27th, with temperature fifteen 
degrees Fahr., we left Spur camp, as we called 
this camp, and descended to the glacier. The 
ridge of the last wall upon which the camp was 
located projects into the glacier for some dis- 
tance, thus causing a narrowing-in of the Siachea 
before it reaches its upper basin. After com 
touring this we ascended sharp, crevassed slopes 
for about an hour and a half before reaching @ 
large snow-plateau. In spite of an icy wind 
blowing down from the heights above, which 
chilled to the bone, good progress was made, the 
surface-snow being crisp and firm. 

There was not much to guide us in our search 
for the watershed-ridge, so we headed for a 
snow-peak of about twenty-two thousand feet, 
which appeared to stand at the end of everything. 
After a consultation we decided to ascend over 
its sharp east flank, which we did to a height of 
quite twenty-one thousand feet. Here a won- 
derful vista of the Rose could be seen falling 
downward thirty-five miles, the first half a 
glittering ice-river, which later became ribboned 
by long grey and black moraines. Iiaving 
crossed the mountain-flank and lost sight 
altogether of the Siachen, a descent was made 
to another, previously unseen, high snow-tield. 
This presented a death-trap-labyrinth of yawning 
crevasses. After contouring and overcoming 
this hodge-podge of obstacles we were greatly 
relieved to see an ice-ridge ahead with distant 
peaks rising from beyond a void. The whole 
trajet in the deep snow and the mental tension 
produced by continual vigilance in avoiding 
chasms had become most exasperating, and we 
were glad that Nature was about to put an end 
to further advance and allow us to stand at last 0@ 
the cagerly-sought-for north Rose water-parting. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Author, an Australian, describes how he became a drover’s man, and the strange 

and tragic incidents that happened during a drive of five hundred miles across waterless 

country with sheep. One man lost his life through drinking poisoned water, while another 
was foully done to death. 


VERY Queenslander knows the 
great droving centre, Charleville, 
and everyone who has been to 
Charleville knows the drovers’ 
centre, Lucy Dalton’s pub. It 
was here, in Lucy Dalton’s, that 

I met my first drover-boss, and from here 

that I started on my first droving trip. Though 

this was my first trip with travelling sheep, I 

was by no manner of means a “‘ new chum” 

at the game. 

Having spent all my life on sheep and cattle 
runs in the “ West Country,” I was quite at 
home across a good horse following a mob of 
“woollies ’’ or “‘ hornies’’; for mustering and 
shifting sheep from paddock to paddock forms a 


great part of the work on a station. Even ~ 


driving sheep from paddock to paddock on a 
large run may entail a journey of as much as 
fifty miles or more. The trip during which the 
incidents herein recorded occurred covered a 
distance of something approaching five hundred 
miles of drought-stricken country. 

My first impressions of the drover Dempster 
were not the most favourable. The narrowness 
of his beady eyes receding deep under dark, 
bushy eyebrows, the high cheek-bones and 
pointed chin alone were not features to recom- 
mend him. However, the times were dry and 
stock on the roads was scarce. Drought had 
driven me and all hands from Memunda Station, 
where most of the stock had perished and the rest 
had been sent away; the manager alone was 
sufficient to look after what remaincd—kan- 
garoos and emus ! 

“ There’ll be no flash wages,” said Dempster, 
trying in a way to let me down lightly.‘ You're 
sober and steady ; I don’t suppose you'll get on 
the booze and leave the sheep, so I'll pay you 
more’n the rest. I'll give you twenty-live bob ; 
of course there'll be nothin’ you'll want ; you'll 
find the tucker’s good and they’re a decent lot 
in the camp ; besides that, I'll find you in every- 
thing. Have you got any dogs?” 

“One,” I replied, tersely enough, for I was 
by no means satisfied with the prospects and 
was at the time contemplating whether I really 
would “‘ take on the job,” though he seemed to 
accept it as quite settled that I should. ‘Twenty- 
five shillings a week was a very poor wage for a 
“ drover’s man,” and as for the keep he spoke 


of, that is always an understood thing. I 
decided to raise him or decline the job. 

“I’m afraid your terms do not suit, Mr. 
Dempster,”’ I said, eventually; ‘my dog is 
worth a bit herself, she’s bred among sheep, a 
thorough clean kelpie, and a wide worker with 
good feet.”” 

“T’'ll add on half a dollar for the use of the 
dog, then, and make it twenty-seven-and-six. 
There’s not much stock moving now, you know, 
and you're dead lucky to fall into this so soon. 
I won't be starting for a fortnight meself, but 
you can take a run out and look after the neddies 
till the horsetailer comes along. You'll tucker 
at the camp, and while you’re there—there’ll be 
nothin’ to do, only give an eye to the horses 
now’n again—I’ll pay you a quid; it'll save 
you expenses in the town till we’re ready.” 

I waited patiently till he had finished. 

“You'll have to make it thirty,’’ I said, “ then 
it's small enough. I’ve got saddle and bridle, 
so you won’t need to supply them.” 

After a deal of argument it was settled that I 
should be engaged as “ drover’s man ”’ at thirty 
shillings a week and a pound for the fortnight I 
acted as horsetailer. 

“ Tl be running out to the camp to-morrow, 
so you can get a lift out,” he informed me. The 
statement that he would pay me more than the 
rest because I was sober stuck in my chest for 
a while; it was a point I did not like. Next 
day I arrived at the “ wagon,” and made the 
acquaintance of ‘ Mick,” the cook, an old 
bushman, bearded, rough, but white. 

Punctually a fortnight later a party of men 
drove up to the camp in a hired car, and inside 
an hour the “ plant ’’ was on the move. The 
journey to Numalla, where the boss was to take 
delivery, a distance of a hundred and _ fifty 
miles, occupied nine days of easy stages, and the 
time passed without incident. The start was 
always shortly after daylight, and the midday 
camp made about ten o'clock, shifting again in 
the cool of the afternoon and pulling into camp 
before nightfall. 

On our arrival at Numalla we were obliged to 
wait a while, for the mustcring had not been 
completed. Many ‘“‘hands’’ were available, 
however, and soon delivery was taken and we 
commenced our long journey northward up the 
Paroo. 
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The dryness of the track necessitated a 
tediously slow pace being maintained, and after 
a week’s travelling we had not covered more 
than sixteen miles. The way now was over 
rough, stony ranges cut in parallels by dry 
waterways and timbered by gidya, mulga, and 
brigalow scrub, stunted in growth; the grass, 
what there was of it, being as dry as straw and 
wiry, was unsuitable for sheep. 

The route had taken us far into the scrub, 
where men rule, and the laws are the laws of the 
people taken into their own hands. It was also 
the ‘land of wait-a-while,’’ so called because 
out in the bush there is no hurry, no bustle ; 
things happen, come, and go all in their own 
time. 

From the top of a range one looked down upon 
a@ quivering scene of mulga and gidya scrub, 
with a dazzling white copai road beating back 
the intense rays of the sun and showing us six 
days’ journey ahead. As the bleating of the 
mob signified that the smoke of our camp-fire 
had come into view of the lead, we handed our 
horses to the lad who “ rode on the tail,” and 
finished the journey on foot. It was always the 
task allotted to “ Young Alick,” as he was 
called, to take the horses on ahead when we drew 
near to the close of the day's journey, and he 
would give the horsetailer a hand with the 
“ break,” and make himself generally useful in 
the camp. 

When the “mob” had drawn into their 
“ break’ and we had partaken of supper it 
was customary to sit round the large log fire, 
where yarns were spun. This night the conver- 
sation was of dogs—wonderful dogs that did 
wonderful things. 

“Tell you who did have a good dawg,” said 
Mick, as he puffed away at an old broken pipe 
of black tobacco. ‘‘ Did you ever know old 
Tom Watson, used to keep the pub in Mutta- 
burra, got mixed up in that Lill Cushen case ? ” 

“Old Tom? Yea, noo ‘im well. Married 
the half-caste, used to house-keep on Will 
Chester’s place, Lakeside,” explained Quiet Jim, 
one of the other men, a great friend of old Mick. 

“That's the same bloke,’’ agreed the cook, 
still puffing away at the old pipe. “ Cripes! 
that dawg of ‘is could work sheep. Never seen 
anything to lick ’im.” 

“Did you ever see Lill Cushen, Mick?” 
queried Young Alick ; and then the talk changed 
from dogs to women, but it was running in a 
channel which was to prove dangerous to Alick, 
but unwarily he pursued it. 

“T seen her once,” replied Mick, and he took 
a long draw at his pipe, and then repeated it: 
“‘T seen her once—and a prettier lass I never 
see before or since.” 

“| knew her,” continued Alick; and here 
the boss (who all the time had remained silent) 
got up and “turned in” a short distance from 
the fire. 

“I knew her; in fact, I was at Muttaburra 
when all the trouble was, and I fancy I know 
who done for Lill, but I only seen him the once 
and I’d likely never know him again.” 
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“It was asad affair,” assented Mick. “ And so 
you was in Mutt at the time, eh ? What makes 
you think you know who done her in, lad?” 

“* Well,” continued Alick, “I don’t know for 
sure, mind, but it seems queer to me. There 
was always a bloke hangin’ round after her, 
what nobody seemed to know nothin’ about; a 
stranger to me, he was. I seen him once talking 
to old Tom Watson at the time the races were 
on, when Pentono won away from Gipsy Maid 
at twenty-five to one.” 

“ That's about the time they found her. 
after the races, warn’t it?” put in Mick. 

“ Yes,” continued the lad. ‘‘ Well, the stranger 
was with her that day, and they reckon she won 
a pile. The stranger bloke must have cleared 
out after that, because nobody ever seen him 
again. Then they tried to blame old Tom, 
because he was seen with her late that night; 
but the other bloke must have been with her 
after that, because he left a letter from Lill to 
Tom Watson at the pub. It wasn’t till next 
day that a drover-bloke, Deakin, comin’ down 
with a mob from Prairie, found her byw’ 
"longside the bank of the creek.” 

“ Like as not the stranger had a lot to do with 
it,” said Mick. ‘I was glad when old Tom 
cleared himself, anyway; he was too white a 
bloke to do a mean trick to any woman, far less 
kill one for a bag o’ gold. Well, boys, I think 
I'll turn into me nap.” 

It was getting late, and when the fire had been 
well banked, the dogs being chained at intervals 
at the opening of the “ break,’’ we all turned 
“into our nap ” for the night. 

As we continued our journey water became 
scarcer every day. The Paroo had long since 
ceased to run, and only here and there in the 
deeper parts of its bed was water to be had at 
all, and it became necessary to gauge our stages 
according to the distance to the next “ hole.” 
But daily the dry stages were getting longer and 
drier, and the shorter his dry stages are the 
better a drover likes them. 

At Beechal Station we left the Paroo behind 
and were now tracking across country to the 
Bulloo River, which we would pick up at Comongin 
South. 

With fair sheep, a thrifty cook, and well- 
nursed horses, a “ twelve-mile dry” can be 
“rushed,” the plant getting under way at an 
early hour and travelling late at night, with a 
long spell at the next water. Getting over a 
“twenty-five-mile dry” is, however, a more 
complicated business. 

We were nearing the seventeenth week of our 
journcy from the time of “‘ lifting’; the grass 
along the Bulloo was scarcer than ever, and low 
mulga afforded the only nourishment to the 
stock, now weakened by long travelling. All 
along the mile-wide route dry skeletons of sheep 
were hanging by the forefeet from low bushes, 
where, raising themelves to reach upwards, 
they had been caught by the fetlock in forked 
branches. Many of our own flock had long 
since been left behind, unable to travel, and we 
were kept busy putting weaklings on their feet; 


Just 


for, in stepping over the slightest stick, the 
dragging hind feet would catch, and the poor 
creature, weighed down by its own wool, would 
fall and roll over helplessly. 

Under these conditions it was with great 
anxiety that we contemplated the long “ dry” 
which still lay in front of us, the longest on the 
route. 

After three days’ spell at the last water, we 
turned in betimes in preparation for an early 


“*T knew her,’ continued Alick ; here the boss (who all 
the time had remained silent) got up and ‘turned in’ a 
short distance! from the fire,’ 


start the following morning on the great “ thirty- 
mile dry.” 

That was a night not easily forgotten, as were 
many others spent in the heart of “ back of 
beyond." For hours I lay conscious to strange 
sounds in the wild bush. The monotonous 
call of a mopoke trying to make himself heard 
above the shrill cry of the curlews, the rustle 
of leaves caused by some inquisitive 'goana, 
‘possum, or kangaroo-rat nosing round attracted 
by the flare of our camp-fire, whose rays pene- 
trated deep into the darkness, and the lonely 
howl of a dingo in search of quarry, all added 
to the weirdness of the surroundings, over which 
a dim moon cast an u certain light as it sank 
behind the crest of a distant range, silhouetting 
skeleton trees left stark and bare by bush-fires. 

By daybreak we were well on our way once 
more, nor did we pull up until, in the great heat 
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of the day, the woollies, refusing to go farther, 
“rang”? and lay down. Any effort to keep 
going when the mob “rings” is futile, and so 
we camped also until the sun's rays weakened, 
when we “ jogged along” agai It was a 
case of go from “jackass till ‘possum ” if we 
were to ‘‘ make the next hole’ with anything 
like a mob, At the end of the day we had 
covered ten miles, but the inevitable loss among 
the sheep had been enormous, and those remain- 


ing looked like “ turning it up” at any time; 
even the opinion of the optimist amongst us, 


“Quict Jim,” was not very assuring. 
take ‘em all their time,”” he reckoned. 

We now took it in turns to relieve the horse- 
tailer so that he slept every second night, for 
the horses must be taken backward and forward 
till the water be reached. Only four miles were 
made the next d and so the horses, under the 
care of Young Alick, had to make the journey 
back once more, the forward hole still being the 
greatest distance away. Had it not been so 
the situation might have been saved, for we 
should have learned in time that this forward 
hole no longer existed. 

Tea that night saw our tank empty and we 
were without water for breakfast next morning. 

The wagon that day was to push forward, fill 
up with a good supply, and return to mect us, 


‘igitized by sOOQLE 
Digitized by (s€ ogle 


“It'll 
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but it was not till after nightfall that the awful- 
ness of the situation was thrust upon us. Only 
one who has experienced a thirst in the West 
where the sun beats down with relentless heat 
can imagine the terrors of its meaning. 

The horsetailer was expected any minute with 
@ neck-bag supply to see us through, but a great 
and awful revelation was to be made to us. 

Our throats were parched and dry ; long since 
we had lost the sense of speech and our tongues 
were swollen to twice their size, and yet there 
was no sign of our deliverer. 

We were contemplating going on ahead to 
meet him when a horseman rode into camp. 
From him we learned that the forward hole con- 
sisted of a green, stagnant, poisoned pool sur- 
rounding the decaying carcass ofa beast. “ Your 
wagons have gone on and the horsetailer is coming 
back with the neck-bags,” he told us. “ Your 
next water’s the Ninety Mile, farther on again, 
another six miles. It would be best if one of 
you would go on and meet the horses; he’s a 
long way off yet, though the horsetailer says he's 
frightened to press the horses in case they 
knock up. Afraid you'll have a bit of trouble 
with the cook, boss,” he continued, addressing 
Dempster; “it seems he was pretty crooked 
for water when he reached the green hole, and 
he rushed it, and drank about a pint; got a 
touch of fever, I fancy.” 

We thanked him with a nod for the awful 
tidings, and Dempster, prompted no doubt by 
the thought of first drink, rode away, taking the 
horses with him. 

How we pulled through the remaining twenty- 
one miles none of us was able to say ; but though 
the mob that watered at the Ninety Mile was 
smaller by about half, we considered we had 
accomplished a task that few could have faced. 
But the greatest task was yet to come, for fever 
had taken a great hold on our mate, and we were 
loath to realize that poor old Mick was putting 
up one of the biggest fights of his life, the battle 
against death. 

The Ninety Mile was one of the largest water- 
holes on the Bulloo, and the grass being as good 
here as anywhere, we were able to rest the horses 
and sheep while we devoted our attention to our 
sick mate. From the Ninety Mile to Gowan 
Station Homestead was only a distance of a 
mile and a half, and Quiet Jim, Mick’s old mate, 
rode across to see if he ‘‘ could get hold of some 
physic.” 

The long “dry” with its stagnant pool of 
poison had been responsible for many callers 
with “ a touch of fever ’”’ at Gowan, and, knowing 
what the comforts of the homestead could do, 
the good wife, when she came out with the 
“ physic,” advised bringing the sick man along 
as soon as he had rested sufficiently, adding: 
“The buckboard will be sent down for the 
asking, an1 it’s only too pleased we'll be to do 
what we can.” But the man, fumbling at 
his saddle-wallets, muttered something about 
“ giving trouble.” The missus—afraid that a 
man’s life might be the forfeit of another’s shrink- 
in: fear of giving trouble—promised to go across 
as soon as horses could be brought. Jim flushed 
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hot and stammered, “If you please, ma’am, 
if the boss'll excuse me, my mate's dead see 
against a woman doing things for him. If you 
wouldn't mind not coming, he’d rather have me; 
him and me’s been mates this eleven years. 
The boss'll understand.” And the boss did 
understand. A man among men, George Parkes 
decided to ride over to the “ billabong ’’ alone, 
where he found a man as shy and reticent as a 
bushman could be, and full of dread lest the 
woman at the homestead should insist on coming 
to help him. On his return the boss explained 
that it was better that the sick man should be 
left to the care of his mate. “ He reckons that 
his companion is better than ten women fussing 
about,” he said to his wife. ‘“ He’s pulled him 
through the worst pinch already, and will stick 
to him till he has recovered.” 

A bushman is instinctively protective to all 
who are weak and helpless. No word can 
better define their tender helpfulness. As one 
writer says, “ Knowing how hard the fight fs 
out in the bush for even the strong, all their 
magnificent strength and courage stands ready 
for those who would go to the wall without it 
A lame dog, a man down on his luck, an old 
soaker, little women, any woman in need or 
sickness—each and all call for this protective 
ness, but nothing calls it forth in all its self- 
sacrificing tenderness like the helplessness of 8 
strong man stricken down in his strength.” 

Eventually, as the patient became worse, the 
mate’s resolutions began to weaken. The good 
woman at the homestead had kept her promise 
of staying away, but had continually sent broth, 
milk, and nourishment to the sick man. And 
now, after a final fervent entreaty from the 
boss of Gowan and a promise that the missus 
would not come to him unless she was asked to, 
poor Mick being too weak to protest if he had 
wanted to, his mate gave in, and soon Mick 
rested between sheets in a bed such as he was 
not accustomed to. But to Quiet Jim the 
hardest task had come—that of waiting with 
folded hands. 

“TI think he'll pull through all right now, old 
man,” the boss said to Jim; and the strong 
shoulders which had borne so much quivered 
and drooped under the kind words, and at the 
boss’s request, for the first time during three 
watchful days and nights, he lay down and slept, 
arranging that he be wakened at dawn. 

He was awakened at dawn, but, alas! Mick 
had passed beyond all human help. We were 
thankful that Jim had us around him; to have 
wakened in a lonely camp and found his mate 
had passed on would have been cruel beyond 
expression. “ The bush can be cruel at times, 
but at least it brings with it one fierce, consoling 
pain—out in the bush our dead are all our own.” 

Dry-eyed and worn, Quiet Jim moved about, 
doing all there was to do. ‘‘ He was my mate,” 
he said, and we understood enough to leave him, 
and that he alone desired to render the last ser- 
vices. All alone in that lonely bush he dug 8 
lonely grave and with his own arms laid bis 
comrade down. The tall she-oaks murmured 
@ mournful tune as bare-headed we stood around, 


the open grave at our feet preaching its silent 
lesson of life and death ; and that scene with its 
mingling of wild beauty, human pathos, and soft, 
subdued sound will live, I think, in the memory 
of most of us for many a year to come. I say 
most of us, for there was one amongst us, a 
stranger to such surroundings, callous as man 
could be, and to whom any tender feeling of 
sacredness was foreign. Dempster stood aside 
from the little throng of mourners. 

It was a saddened plant that pulled out next 
morning from where we had laid a white man 
to rest. 

The sheep and horses had benefited by the 
spell, and we were now only a couple of days off 
the end of our journey. 

Next day, as Young Alick and I rode along 
side by side on the tail of the mob, it seemed 
to me that some great change had come over 
the lad; at first I had put it down to the recent 
sad occurrence, but as time went on I became 
conscious of the presence of fear in the boy's 
manner, as though something were threatening 
him, and eventually, fearing he might be sicken- 
ing for fever, I questioned him. 

“Oh,” he replied, “ it’s nothing much; only 
something I found out. I can’t tell you, not yet, 
anyway ; but you needn’t worry, I’m all right.” 
His answer perplexed me the more and set me 
trying to imagine what he could possibly find 
out here away in the “ back of beyond” that 
could have so drastic an influence over him. 
Though he had endeavoured to conceal the 
importance of the discovery, anyone, unless 
blind to human nature, could read with pre- 
cision the terrified effect that had been caused. 

“I think you can trust me as mate,” I ven- 
tured at last, determined to discover the cause 
of his secret fears. ‘‘ Whatever your trouble 
may be, you can surely do no harm in confiding 
in me so long as I let it pass no farther, and you 
can rely on me for that. You are evidently. a 

“Don't talk about it now," he interrupted, 
and a note in his voice checked me from further 
continuing the conversation. 

At that moment the boss rode up, and I saw 
the threatening glance flash out from those dark 
Portals as he addressed Alick. 

“ Ride forward and turn the lead to the right ; 
they're crossing the river. You can poke round 
a bit on the other side, in case there’s a few 
Stragglers got across.” 

As soon as the lad had ridden away Dempster 
turned to me with a questioning look in his 
sly, beady eyes—those eyes once seen never to 
be forgotten. All the while he spoke (and he 
seemed to find more to say than usual) they 
were riveted on me in a scrutinizing gaze, and 
had I been so inclined I might have been feeling 
@ little nervous. It was apparently his desire 
to know what the lad had been telling me, and 
he seemed to be endeavouring to read my very 
thoughts. If this was his intention, however, 
he was undoubtedly disappointed, for I showed 
No outward signs of concern, and answered his 
questions in the usual off-hand manner. 

“ Where’s Jim?" he asked at last, evidently 
satisfied that so far the lad had not betrayed 
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the great secret between them; for it was now 
quite evident that what had so concerned Young 
Alick had also aroused the anxiety of the other. 

I informed him that Quiet Jim was riding on 
the right wing well out. 3 

‘ Right-o! Keep your eye on the tail and 
see that you leave none behind,” he said. 

“Tl look after my job,” I returned, and in 
silence he rode away in the direction of the 
river and was soon lost to sight in the dense 
scrub which covered the country for miles around. 

When he returned an hour or so later, and 
rode alongside me again, his anxiety seemed to 
have disappeared and he no longer regarded me 
curiously, but had sunk back to his dull, reticent 
usual self. 

“Time Young Alick came along for the horses,” 
he broke in at last. when the bleating of the mob 
again intimated the approach to the camp. It 
was nearing midday and the end of our journey. 

“He's got time yet,” I suggested. “ It'll 
be an hour yet before we pull in. Here he’s 
coming now ; at least, there's his dog.” 

The sound of the words or the sight of the 
little black dog must have caused him a shock, 
for the start he gave was electric; then, quickly 
recovering a casual mien, he replied: ‘ Yes, 
that’s right, he can’t be far away.” But his 
voice was unnatural. 

“ Something wrong,” I thought ; “ something 
wants looking into.” 

As time went on and no Alick came for the 
horses, Dempster hinted at a “ bit of a rousing ” 
he had given the lad, and added with an affected 
laugh, “I hope the young fellow hasn’t cleared 
out.” 

“ Perhaps he’s gone to the camp,” I suggested, 
knowing the while that it was not the case, for 
why the presence of the dog? Dempster 
snatched at the chance of an explanation, 
however. 

“ About what he’s done,” he hurried to agree. 
“He knows to-night finishes the job and he’s 
getting cocky at the last minute, I suppose.” 

It fell to me to take the horses to camp that 
day, and as Jim handed me his, I suggested, 
“ There’s something queer about Young Alick,” 
and added, “ I shouldn't wonder if he’s cleared 
out.” 

“No, he’s not done that,” returned Quiet 
Jim. “I thought it was him comin’ when you 
rode up; he's somewhere knocking around. 
I saw his dog a minute back.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “ that is the strange part, 
unless the dog's lost, because he’s been here all 
along.” 

Jim thought for a while. “‘ Oh, well,”” he said, 
“he'd not have cleared out, anyway. The boss 
gives delivery to-night and will be paying up; 
it’s not likely the lad has hopped it at the last 
lap, without his cheque.” 

“ Jim,” I replied, as the terrible truth dawned 
upon me, “ Alick has not cleared out and he 
will not be at the camp to-night. That,” I 
said, pointing to the little black dog, which, 
having returned, was again sniffing searchingly 
at the horses’ hocks, “ is a dead man’s dog.” 

“What 2?” he cried. 
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I warned him to be quiet. 

“You'll find, Jim, that what I say is true. 
Here’s the boss coming now. Don’t let on. 
You think he’s cleared out or at the camp, but 
you'll find there’s some dirty trick been played. 
If I'm not greatly mistaken, Young Alick has 
recognized the ‘stranger-bloke’ that he saw 
‘only once talking to old Tom Watson at the time 
the races were on, when Pentono won away from 
Gipsy Maid at twenty-five to one.’ Remember ? ” 

“ By gosh! I believe you're right,” gasped 
Jim, and I left him for the camp. 

As I expected, neither horsetailer nor new 
cook had seen anything of the drover-lad. 
His faithful little dog, however, continuing its 
search, had been to the camp and gone again. 
I said little to those in camp of my fears for 
Alick, but determined to go out that night and 
endeavour to find a trace of him if it were possible. 
I was quite sure that Jim would be only too 
willing to accompany me. 

After the delivery of the sheep—which was 
given before dark—we were handed our cheques. 


One of the most arduous duties of the Australian squatter or farmer is driving sheep from one 
thousand, This is termed “droving,” and the above illustration is typical of the method in whic! 
severe and the water-holes found to be dry, the boss among the 


of the country to another, 
is conducted. The sheep 


It is customary to keep cook and _horsetailer 
till the plant is disposed of, but having been 
“ put wise " to the probability of coming trouble, 
both, in this case, asked for their cheques to 
date, promising to “stick to the plant till the 
job was through,” and offering excuses of wishing 
to send the money on “ for reasons,”’ and saying 
they would take advantage of the station 
post-office. 

When everything had becn settled up, Jim 
and I set out on our quest, and the dog, having 
returned to camp, followed at my_ bidding. 
But before leaving Jim turned to Dempster, 
and afterwards I blamed him for his words 
and lack of discretion, for had the hint not been 
thrown out the future order of things might 
have been different. 

“We're going to see into a bit of vour work,” 
he said, accompanying the words with a look 
which explained fully his meaning. Dempster. 
however, pretended not to understand, and in R 
casual, preoccupied manner replied, “ Kight-o! 

With only the aid of a veiled moon faintly 
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are driven from ome water-hole to another by men and dogs, several weeks being taken oa the journey. Should the drought be 


cattle is high, sometimes as much as fifty per cent. and more. 


penetrating the thick scrub surrounding us, 
it was no mean task to double back on our 
tracks to the place where Young Alick had 
last spoken to me, but we were bent upon finding 
what traces we could, and plodded silently 
along, keeping carefully to the tracks in front 
of us. 


Eventually we arrived at the spot where one 
of three horsemen had turned in the direction 
of the river, Careful now not to lose the trail, 
We followed on whither it led us. Where it 
Met the banks the river was dry ; here it turned 
short, following along the banks. At one point 
it crossed and higher up recrossed again; then 
the tracks were doubled; two horsemen had 
Tidden together. On we followed till suddenly 
Jim straightened himself up to his full height. 

“Listen,” he whispered. The breaking of a 
branch or stick was sound enough to betray 
the presence of someone or something, and, 
leaving the tracks, we hurried in the direction of 
that sound. 

A riderless horse, accidentally hung up by its 


bridle in a jagged branch, snorted as we 
approached. 

“ That's his horse broke away and got himself 
hooked up, I suppose,” said Jim. 

“Yes,” I agreed, and added, ‘‘ He's lost a 
shoe.” 

“We'll return to the track; we oughtn’t 
to have far to go now,” muttered Jim. 

We had not far to go either, and we never 
reached the track, for something was revealed 
to us which made our return unnecessary. In 
the centre of a dry “ billabong,” a stream of 
light, stealing its way through the dense timber 
and shining with uncommon brightness, dis- 
played to the darkness around a something 
prone and still. At the sight of it we shuddered, 
stopped, and in silence stared. For a minute 
not a word was spoken as in that lonely spot 
we gazed upon the lonely dead. 

Then Jim in his quiet way moved forward 
and, placing his hand upon the young shoulder, 
gently turned the body over, so that the eyes of 
poor Young Alick, without expression, without 
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| “Never mind, we'll get the scoun- 
drel yet,” he returned, hopefully. 

That night we visited the billa- 

bong again, taking with us a blanket 

and one of the “station hands” from 

the Prairie Homestead, so that when 

the authorities, who had already been 


“For a minute not a word was spoken as in that lonely spot we gazed upon the lonely dead,” 


speculation, were turned to us in a vacant 
stare. 

The delicate skull had been battered, and the 
ground around was stained with his rich young 
blood. In silence Jim untied the cloth from his 
own neck and placed it to cover the still, cold 
face. Immediately we turned hurried steps 
towards the camp, but a moment after we had 
left the billabong Jim tripped and fell on his 
face, and as he raised himself he was holding in 
his hand a stirrup leather and iron complete. 

“ Been dragged from the saddle by a stake 
when the mare broke away,” I suggested. 

Striking a match, Jim hurriedly examined 
what he had found. 

“No,” he said at length; “at least, not by 
a stake, but pulled off for a purpose—and used.” 

And I understood. Yes, the marks borne 
upon the form we had just left might well have 
been made by an implement such as this. 

On our return to camp we were doomed to be 
disappointed, for Dempster had gone. never to 
return. When Jim thought of the hint he had 
thrown out he blamed himself. 


summoned by the station ’phone, arrived they 
would not be without a guide. We made the 
covering as secure as possible and left the 
remains of poor Young Alick alone, as we could 
not bury him until the police had inspected the 
body. On our arrival in town the plant was 
handed over to the authorities. Many questions 
were asked and answered, and the same day 
parties of men left in search of the murderer of 
Young Alick and Lill Cushen ; for, according to 
description, Dempster and the stranger who was 
“wanted ” for murder in the Cushen case were 
one and the same. 

But the law was never to be allowed to execute 
its judgment, for many weeks after, when the 
Bulloo had commenced to flow, by its silent 
banks was found the body of a man whose 
garments, torn and soiled, and dark, pointed 
features, now swollen and distorted, told of 
a death from starvation and thirst. 

And so even here, far out in the “ back of 
beyond,” is the word of Scripture brought to 
the notice of man: “ Vengeance is mine, saith 
the Lord ; I will repay.” 


The Disappearing Island. 


By HELEN DARBISHIRE. 


An interesting account of life in one of the most remarkable places in the world—Ocean 
Island, in the South Pacific, which is entirely composed of phosphates, and which is being 


shipped away for us¢ as a fertilizer as fast as ships can take it. 


It is estimated that in 


about a hundred and fifty years the entire island will have disappeared; but in the 
meantime the handful of natives who own it and the white officials who administer it 


lead a very pleasant life in a climate that is always summer. 


Mrs. Darbishire’s husband 


was Deputy Commissioner of Ocean Island, and she describes her sojourn in this odd 
little Bden with much charm. 


gee) HENEVER I mention Ocean Island 


ANS 


no one shows the least bit of in- 
terest until I add “South Sea 
Islands ’"—and then the usual 
remark is, “ But how did you 
Marage to get away without being 
eaten?” If any reader of THE Wipz Wor.LpD 
MaGazinE cares to take the trouble to find out 
the location of this little island, let him get an 
up-to-date map and there he will see it—a mere 
pinpoint, almost on the Equator, in the Western 
Pacific. It is two thousand five hundred miles 
from Sydney, and a fastidious person would 
hardly enjoy the journey, for one is obliged to 
travel in a tramp steamer, where one gets curry 
served fcr breakfast every morring until the 
voyage is over, a matter of about twelve days 
with favourable weather. 

Steamers from almcst every country in the 
world come to Ocean Island, which corsists of 
some fifteen hurdred acres cf pure phcsphate. 
Thousands of years ago millions of sea-birds 
i habited the island, and the result to-day is 
that the whcle of Ocean Island consists of the 
best artificial manure in the world. An acre 
of land is werth two thousand five hundred 
pounds—the richest ground in the world, far 
more valuable than any diamond mine, This 
little island, with its extraordinary natural 
wealth, belorgs to a sprinkling of dark-brown 
natives who speak the “ Gilbertese " language 
and knowno English. There is a big company, 
called the Pacific Phosphate Company, Ltd., 
which is slowly but surely buying up Qcean 
Island under the supervision cf the British 
Government. The company’s manager lives 
on the island, and the company employs sixty 
white men, three hundred Japanese coclies, and 
a th usand native labourers, who are recruited 
year by year from the Gilbert and Ellice Islands. 
There are only five hundred of the original 
Ocean Island natives left; European food, it is 
believed, is mainly responsible for their rapid 
decrease. Then there is a Resident Commis- 
siiner, a Deputy Commissioner, two or three 
other Government officials, and about twelve 
women. I well remember that the captain of 
one of the steamers that came to Ocean Island 
used to say that although there were only twelve 
white women on the island there were three 
cliques—the créme de la créme, the bon tons, and 
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the Submerged Tenth! There was a deal of 
truth in what he said, too ! 

The company’s work is to Icad the steamers 
with the scil cf Ocean Island. Each ship takes 
about eight hundred tons, and it requires a week, 
in calm weather, to Icad a ship. 

There are no animals on the island, and nothing 
tn the way of vegetables will grow; the land is 
too rich. There are a few native fruits, such as 
Mummy apples, sour sop, pandanus, almonds, 
and limes or small lemons, Our meals came out 
of tins—meat, milk, butter, soup, flour, potatoes, 
beans and peas, cheese and sausage, all came 
from tins. “ How horrid ! ” people will say. 

Well, tinned foods have reached perfection 
nowadays, and althcugh they cost more, one 
seemed to have particularly rice meals, and a 
five-course dinner could be easily prepared in 
half an hour. The ships from Sydney used to 
bring live sheep to the island. On landing they 
were immediately slaughtered and put into the 
freezing chamber belonging to the company, 
and regularly on Thursday and Sunday mornings 
we were able to buy half a shoulder of mutton, 
The result was that year after year, twice a week, 
we had half a shoulder of mutton, and the curious 
thing was that we never tired of it. We had only 
two luxuries on the island—ice every day and 
electric light. The ice made all the ditterence 
in the world to the hcusekeeping department ; 
before we had it one needed a brush instead of a 
knife for the butter! 

The Phosphate Company had a store on the 
island where one could buy tinned focds, a reel 
of cotton, calico, and all sorts of other things— 
and what a trade they used to do with the natives, 
When I have been down buying my medest 
provisions I have felt quite humble when I have 
seen a native spending fifty pounds on tinred 
salmon and tinned cake. They have no ideas 
beyond the store, and when they sell a piece of 
land they go off at once ard spend the proceeds, 
feasting with their neighb-urs until all the 
money has been eaten up. If there was no store 
they could live as they used to in years gone by, 
on fish, native fruits, and coco-nuts, Living, 
as I have, among them, and learr ing their 
language enough to understand and talk to them 
a little, the sadness of it all appeals to one. 
They are a dying race, and their land is being 
shipped away bodily, In a hundred and fifty 
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years there will be nothing left of Ocean Island, 
and the survivors of the Banabans—as the 
inhabitants are called—must leave for pastures 
new. 

One of the Ocean Island natives, who wanted 
to “cut a dash,” sent to Sydney for a coat he 
had found described in a catalogue somewhere, 
and which he 
got the inter- 
preter to write 
for. When this 
garment arrived, 
it turned out to 
bea gentleman’s 
dress-coat with 
tails, gorgeously 
lined with white 
satin. I shall 
never forget the 
picture this 
Pacific Beau 
Brummell made 
coming along the 
road with this 
coaton. He had 
a piece of white 
calico round his 
Icins, bare legs 
and feet, and 
the tail-coat 
over his naked 
bedy, and he 
was going to 
church! I only 
saw this rig-out 
once. They 
don’t like to be 
laughed at! 

Most of the 
women possess 
sewing-ma- 
chines. You 
can see them 
sitting on the 
floor working 
them and mak- 
ing the pinefore 
dresses beloved 
of the mission- 
aries, all of the 
same pattern. 
They live a wonderful life, these Ocean Island 
women. Their houses, made of leaves, consist 
of one room. There is no furniture, and so 
there is no housework to be done, no washing- 
up, and no bed-makirg. They just eat and 
sleep when they feel inclined, dance and sing, 
and are happy. 

The climate is hot—summer all the year round 
—the temperature being about ninety degrees by 
day and a little cooler in the evering. Blankets 
are unnecessary. Sometimes there is no rain 
for three years, and then the company condenses 
the sea water for drinking purposes and sells 
it at a penny a bucket. 

White people do not care much for the life at 
Ocean Island; it is not exciting enough for 
them. Both mysclf and my husband, however, 


“I shall never forget the picture this Pacific Beau Brummell made coming along 
the road with this coat on.” 


loved it. We lived our own lives, like the 

natives, and could always get a good game cf 

auction bridge, tennis on a cement c urt, cr 

billiards on a full-sized table. Our heuse was 

made of leaves and held 1p by tree-trunks. 

The whole side of the house was open to the sea, 

and we had a glorious view, ‘or we were situated 

fairly high on the 
island. There 
was no need to 
bolt doors or 
windows, for the 
natives were 
quite harmless; 
and, anyway, 
they knew I 
could shcot. We 
had electric light 
and heuse-boys 
to do the work, 
so that the “ ser- 
vant problem” 
did not wony 
me. It was won- 
derful the way 
one could train 
them ; the table 
‘boy, for instance, 
could wait as 
well as any 
butler. His 
dress was some- 
what different— 
a yard and a 
half of white 
calico round his 
loins, bound 
with two rows 
of scarlet braid, 
and a white drill 
coat buttoned 
high up to the 
threat ; his legs 
and feet were 
bare. These 
boys made splen- 
did servants, 
and thought it 
an honour to be 
allowed to work 
for me. 

One morning I discovered a new house-boy in 
the kitchen, so in my best Gilbertese I tried to 
find out why he had come and why the other 
boy had left. After half an hour I began to get 
exasperated ; they seemed so silly and could not 
understand what I was worrying about. Instead 
of explaining they kept repeating that it wasn't 
a new boy, and after a little more talking it 
suddenly dawned on me what was the matter. 
It was the same servant, but he had had all his 
hair cut off short! I had been used to secing 
him with a crop of hair like a busby. 

A native boy and his wife did our laundry. 
Each week they would come for the pile of sciled 
clothes, which would consist of about twenty 
white drill suits, a round dozen white dresses of 
mine, and a quantity of other things. I would 


give them two long bars of soap and a packet of © 


starch and they would clear off into the bush. 
Here they lit a fire in the open, boiled the clothes 
in large Navy biscuit tins, and ironed them with 
box-irons heated with charcoal, which they made 
themselves, I didn’t see them again until the end 
of the week, when they brought back the things 
done up as well as an English steam laundry 
could do them, And yet the Ocean Island native 
has only been used to white people for fifteen 
years! They are most eager to learn and very 
anxious to please, 

Our house was a happy hunting-ground for 
rats—creatures almost as big as rabbits! It 
was only at night one could see them, and when 
they got too numerous we would leave some 
food on the sideboard, turn up a dozen electric 
lights, and take up our position on the veranda 
with a couple of small rifles. I have seen as 
many as forty running round at once, and we 
had great sport. Occasionally they would get 
underneath the mosquito-net and on to the bed, 
and I have wakened to find one pretending to 
nibble my forehead. I didn’t care about them 
quite so close as that, but it is astonishing what 
one can get accustomed to. I think the ants 
‘were more of a nuisance than the rats, for there 
were millions and millions of them, and every 
table-leg had to stand in a small bowl of water 
to prevent the little pests from getting into one’s 
food. In addition there were land-crabs which 
came into the house—creatures a little larger 
than the sea-crabs one eats. The coco-nut 
crabs, however, are more serious. They live 
in the tops of the coco-nut trees during the 
day-time and come down in the evening and 
prowl round. These are twenty times as big 
as the land-crabs, and I have heard the natives 
say they can break a child’s leg if they get hold 
of it properly. I never once saw these coco-nut 
crabs, although I was on the island three years. 
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The Ocean Island 
lizards were strange 
creatures, about five 
inches long and ag 
fat as one’s thumb, 
and ing two 
hands and two feet, 
They could hang on 
and walk across the 
ceilings, and would 
generally drop on 
you from the roof 
or ceiling so as to 
break their fall. I 
used to like watch- 
ing the cat go for 
them on the floor, 
She would eat as 
many as she could 
catch. When a fugi- 
tive lizard thought 
the cat was too close, 
as a last resource 
he would discard his 
two-inch tail, and 
the cat, more often 
than not, would 
make a pounce for the tail and the lizard would 
escape. It was curious*to notice the cat's 
expression when she realized she had been done! 

Many of the natives had dogs—and what an 
assortment they were! I should think the first 


A native boy in his strange armour—It is made from the string 4 


of plaited coco-nut h 
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two that were brought to Ocean Island were a 
collie and a dachshund, so you can imagine the 
result after fifteen years of inter-breeding! 
The Resident Commissioner issued a decree that 
there were too many dogs on the island and 
that some must be destroyed. They were duly 
killed and eaten, but the natives hadn’t the heart 
to eat their own pets, so they exchanged with 
their neighbours, and everybody enjoyed a dog 
dinner ! 

When on my walks about the island I would 
often ask a native to get me a drink of coco-nut 
milk, merely for the pleasure of seeing him walk 
up the tree. Some of these coco-nut trees are 
seventy to eighty feet high, and the native 
merely puts his arms round the trunk, places 
the soles of his feet against the tree, and walks 
up. The feat requires much strength, but to 
watch them you would think it as easy as walking 
on the road. Having secured a nut he would 
bring it down, husk it, pierce a hole, and I would 
drink. .There is about a tumblerful of milk in 
each nut, as clear as water and as cold as ice. 

As a rule there were always about a hundred 
native prisoners on the island, some of them sent 
over from the Gilbert and Ellice Islands. They 
used to keep Ocean Island tidy. The roads were 
narrow, like garden-paths, and just as well kept. 
The prisoners really had quite a good time in the 
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The Chief of Ocean Island—Note his stick of office decorated 
with feathers, 
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“ Calibush,” as they called prison. Their cloth- 
ing consisted of a yard of brown calico, with the 
broad arrow dotted about on it. Fine fellows 
some of them were, with muscles standing out like 
cords, and yet their diet in the ‘‘ Calibush” 
consisted only of Navy bread (like dog biscuits, 
and just as hard), bziled rice and rice-water, and 
sometimes a little fish, and some of them had 
been there for years. Several of the prisoners 
would come and do odd jobs at my house, such 
as chopping wood, bringing food up from the 
store, or catching fish. One of them was a 
particularly pleasant-looking boy, who came 
pretty often. I asked my husband to look him 
up at the Government office and to see what he 
was “in” for, and for how long. He belonged, 
it appeared, to the Ellice Islands and was “ in” 
for twenty years for having chopped his wife 
up into small pieces! I sometimes asked this 
amiable Jack the Ripper if he liked being in the 
“Calibush,”’ and he would smile and say some- 
thing which meant “ Yes; very good"! 

Here isa little story which illustrates the 
character of some of these lovable brown peuple. 
Two steamers from Sydney happened t» be 
trading for copra in the Gilbert Islands rear an 
island called Tarrawa. The two captains, with 
two Fijian p lice and two prisoners, were rowing 
in a small boat. They hadn’t been out very 
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long before a squall overtook them, and the boat 
was capsized. They managed to right it, but 
the boat drifted away from land; the tide was 
too strong for them and one oar was broken. 
After sixteen hours had passed they decided that 
something would have to be done, and so one of 
the prisoners volunteered to swim to the shore. 
It was a long swim—fourteen miles in a rough 
sea—but he took the piece of broken oar with 
him and rested on it when he got tircd. Wading, 
swimming, and resting, he struggled on until at 
last he reached the shore °* 
in an exhausted condi- 
tion, his chest all torn 
and bleeding from con- 
tact with the oar. He 
lay on the shore for an 
hour to recover his 
strength, then got up 
and ran two miles to the 
house of a white trader. 
Waking him up, he told 
his tale, but the trader 
was too sleepy or too 
lazy to. bother himself. 
He didn’t believe the 
yam, he said, bluntly, 
and so the prisoner ran 
four miles farther to 
another white trader, 
whom he managed to 
impress with the serious- 
ness of the catastrophe. 
Together they went back 
to the shore, got a boat 
and two natives to help, 
and started off to try to 
locate the shipwrecked 
captains. The prisoner 
insisted on going in the 
boat to lend a hand. 
After many hours the 
castaways were dis- 
covered, and all hands 
got back safely. The 
prisoner was promptly 
exalted to the rank of 
policeman, and a few 
months later the Resi- 
dent Commissioner came 
to the island and pre- 
sented him with a silver 
watch, a purse of gold, 
and the Humane Society's 
Medal for saving life. The 
whole island turned out 
to witness the ceremony, 
but the hero couldn't 
make out what all the 
fuss was about. Risking 
his life for a white 
man was nothiig to him; 
any native in the islands would have done the 
same. 

On Ocean Island we had a police force consist- 
ing of twenty mighty Fijians, who take charge 
of the prisoners and keep guard gererally. They 
are fine fellows, greatly superior in build to the 
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Ocean Island native. Their hair is about seven 
inches long and stands up all over their heads, 
rescnng a stable-broom more than anything 
else. 

I think the island cricket was what I enjoyed 
mest. The natives were no good at it. They 
couldn’t play and didn’t want to; it is too much 
like work, they think, and they much prefer 
ging to sleep under the shade of a coco-nut palm. 
The Fijians were the keen ones. To see them 
bowl was splendid. I very much doubt if an 
English umpire would 
have passed their bowl- 
ing, but the pace they 
got on the ball was 
extraordinary, ard it was 
a very good thing for all 
concerned that the wicket 
was true. Matches were 
often arranged between 
“the Government ” and 
“the Company.’ The 
“ Government "" team 
consisted of three officials, 
the rest being Fijians, 
and I can tell you “ the 
Company” were very 
careful to put on good 
pads and gloves, for very 
often their wickets were 
Imocked yards out of 
the ground. The Fijians 
made a much better 
hand at bowling than 
batting. “ Swiping ” was 
their one and only idea 
with the bat, and every- 
thing that came along 
was treated in the same 
way. They caught badly, 
and their fielding was 
atrocious, for they always 
preferred using their feet 
to their hands—and bare 
feet too, When batting 
they wore no pads or 
gloves; it seemed im- 
possible to hurt them. 
I remember seeing one 
of them, a huge fellow 
about seven feet high, 
get his thumb absolutely 
pulped when batting, but 
nothing short of having 
his head knocked oft 
would have made him 
go out before he was 
out; a thumb more cr 
less was nothing but a 
huge joke. 

One day we had 
some sports. They were 
generally held on the King's Birthday, and 
amongst other competitions was throwing the 
cricket-ball. One of the Fijians certainly beat 
all records. The distance was mst carefully 
measured, and his best throw was a hundred and 
thirty-four yards! To me, watching, it looked 
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as if the ball had been shot from a gun instead 
of thrown, The extraordinary thing about this 
champion was that he kept on throwing the 
distance, and would have liked to keep on all day. 
You can imagine what this Fijian was like when 
bowling, and why some of the company’s men 
were very thankful to get out! 

And what peace there was on this little island— 
absolutely nothing to worry one! Fashions in 
dress merely meant coolness. One always wore 
white, a sunshade was more comfortable than 
a hat, there were no shops to tempt one to waste 
money, and no clothes to be bought or made on 
the island. Sydney was our nearest shopping- 
centre, and that was over two thousand miles 
away. I think one missed the morning news- 
papers when one first arrived more than anything 
else, but after a few weeks you forget that there 
are such things. Very often, too, we received 
no mail for three months, and you can imagine 
the excitement when we first saw smoke coming 
from the direction of Sydney! Letters and 


papers at last! The joyful news would sca 
spread all over the island that a ship from Sydney 
was in sight, and the natives, not being able p 
pronounce the letter “‘s,” would sing ont 
“ Tailo !” at the tops of their voices, and in les 
than ten minutes the cry would be taken up all 
over the island. 

Days and weeks slip by very quickly on this 
peaceful little island. It is always summer, and 
the sun is always shining, and even the moon 
shows such a brilliant light that one can read 
the smallest print by it. The natives never seem 
to know how old they are, as there are no seasons 
to act as milestones, and often when I have been 
writing my mail I have had to ask, not what 
day it is. but what month / 

I loved Ocean Island, and I only left it because 
I was obliged to. My husband contracted 
dysentery and died there, so my little baby-boy 
and I said good-bye to that peaceful isle and 
reluctantly sailed away to the matter-of-fact 
world beyond its waters. 


MAKING LAVA CURIOS AT THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST VOLCANO. 
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** Lionel—Because of the 
Lions.” 


By MRS. FRED MATURIN (Edith Porch). 


ILLUSTRATED BY DUDLEY TENNANT. 


The Authoress is a well-known traveller, and herein explains how she came to name a 
lonely station near the Congo, on the Cape-to-Cairo Railway, “Lionel,” because of the 


presence in the region of large numbers of lions. 


It is a fascinating account of pioneer 


life in Central Africa, which unfortunately had a sad ending. a young friend from England 


being carried off from his tent in the dead of night by one of these beasts. 
she writes, ‘and the incidents occurred just as I have described 


narrative is quite true,” 


“The 


them.” 


IONEL” was the name I gave 
it—that lonely spot on the Cape- 
to-Cairo Railway, far up in the 
forests. near the Conro. 

“Why ‘Lionel’? would in- 
quire the inquisitive passengers, 
as they leaned out of the twice-a-week train, 
halting in the middle of the forest to take in 
water. Also it stopped for travellers to get 
out and have a stretch, and to permit the engine- 
driver to have a yarn with the lonely ganger. 

The train from South Africa, twice a week, 
heard from afar off, its clear whistle cleaving the 
silence, was one of the events of our lives in those 
wonderful days. My husband and I left our 
carp hurriedly and would run through the trees. 
The ganger, equally loath to mis: it, would rush 
even from his bath, wrapped in a towel, or, being 
surprised at his Primus stove over buck-stew 
or some toothsome meal, appearcd, iron spoon 
in hand, dripping with grease, and with face red 
with heat. Down climbed the few passengers 
bearing rifles. Perhaps buck, or lions, had just 
been seen in the bush, and the engine-driver, 
being a sportsman, would yell that he’d “ give 
’em an hour or thereabouts, and blow the time- 
table ” ; for in Central Africa it doesn’t matter 
much whether your train is late or not. 

One warm and lovely morning there leaned 
out fro the train window a young face, fresh, 
rosy, boyish—the face of the joycus English 
public-school-boy-man. Young Britain, aged 
twenty-one, out free in Central Africa, all 
authority and trammels Icft behind at home. 

‘By Jove,” he said, looking down at me. 
“* I didn’t expect to see a white woman up here, 
and you don’t look long from England, either. 
But this is ripping. Do you all ‘ive here, may 
lask?” 

“No,” I replied; ‘ my husband and I are on a 
big-game hunting expedition and I am writing 

a book. And I love it all. I never want to go 
back. ie 


“Neither do I,” said the boy, “and don’t 
intend to. It’s life, that’s wl.at it is.” 

“Where are you bound for ? ” I inquired. 

“Well,” said he, scratching his curly yellow 
head rather perplexedly, “ I can pretty well do 
what I want to—for a time. My guardian, 
furious at my not being able to pay my bills at 
home, has shipped me out here, and J was to learn 
farming back there "—jerl:ing his head towards 
the distant Zambesi. 

“It was all fixed up with a chap called Havi- 
land. I got out at some God-forsaken spot, 
and seeing no sign of Haviland, whom I only 
know by correspondence, I buttonholed the 
station-master. 

“*Oh! are you Mister Adair, the pupil-to-be 
of Haviland ?’ he replied. 

“«Yes,’ I answered. 

“ «Sorry, sir, but Haviland’s no more! Killed 
by a lion, poor chap. It happened a month ago.’ 

“Twas nonplussed for the moment, so decided 
to get into the train again and travel to the end 
of the railway, and have a look round until I 
heard from them at home. That can’t take less 
than cight or nine wecks. It's no use cabling 
‘ Haviland eaten by a lion: wire instructions.’ 
No, I'll write to my guardian and generally 
amuse myself till the old bird’s reply arrives. 

“ But why have you called this fascinating 
spot after me?’ he suddenly asked, glancing at 
a large bit of white cardboard, nailed on a tree, 
inscribed in my bold calligraphy; “ it's not on 
the map.” 

“It's strange that your name should be 
‘Lionel,’"’ I replied. ‘ But I named it so 
because of the lions here. There are so many. 
They are in packs of sixes, sevens, and a dozen 
together ; hardly ever singly. 

“Are there so many as that ? " and his laugh- 
ing eyes lit up with pleasure. 

“And can I stop here?” he next inquired. 
“ T have my servants and chop-boxes and should 
Rive you no trouble.” 
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“ Of course,” I replied. 

We were a happy party, and spent many a 
delightful day hunting in the forests, waited 
upon by our servants, including our faithful 
“ Hymn-Book,” a Tanganyika boy converted 
by the missionaries, and, as converted natives 
go, a pleasant surprise. ss 

Up to this time I had actually seen but two 
lions. Plentiful as they were here, one heard 
them oftener than one saw them. 

“ Cowardly brutes,’’ Lionel would say, as he 
cleaned his rifle ready to go hunting, “ they 
never will come out and face you in the open.” 

The chief reason for calling the lion a 
“cowardly brute’ appears to me, a mere 
woman, to be that he declines to come out and 
be shot at for our pleasure. 

“Well,” said the ganger on this particular 
morning, which we were spending in cump, 
“you'd best come with me to the ‘ Pool of 
Silence,’ twenty-five miles from here, and stop a 
night. I'll take you in the trolly. It’s a fine 
place for lions. The moon’s full. They come 
to the pool to drink. We'll take the whymper 
for the lady.” 

I tried to look enchanted. 

A whymper is a ghastly uncomfortable tent 
made too luw for any human being to stand up- 
right in. Four inches more of canvas and it would 
be habitable. But men are funny creatures. When 
you ask, “ But why so low?” the sportsman 
replies, ‘“‘ It's a whymper, don’t you see!" as if 
he were describing something that had grown of 
itself, and must therefore be accepted. 

But you can’t sleep properly in a whymper ; 
your head is in the open at one end, «nd your 
feet out at the other, the middle of you only 
being under cover. Apart from the whymper, 
however, I loathe lions at night. 

All was, neverthcless, arranged for our expedi- 
tion, which was to leave on the following after- 
noon. I thercfore did not rise early that morning 
to go a-hunting. Nor did Lionel; but my 
husband and another friend were off just before 
dawn in search of game. 

I woke at seven by the little watch under my 
pillow and called for my early tea, and my 
special servant brought it. A little way off I 
could sce Lionel still fast asleep in his bed under 
another tree. 

When I had drunk my tea I sat up in bed to 
write a letter home. Suddenly I looked up, and 
imagine my horror when I saw six lions stealing 
in the broad daylight through the trees quite 
near our camp. Four were large and _full- 
grown. One was a perfect monster, and there 
were two half-grown cubs, who ambled along 
behind their parents, looking as all young things 
do, quite lovable. 

I sat and stared. I looked toward Lionel’s 
bed, but he was still asleep. I saw that the 
six lions were making, not for us at the moment, 
but for our cows and for the little herd-boy 
tending them on the river bank. The child sat 
with his back to the lions, cutting himself a 
stick. 

I tried to call Lionel. 
came, 


I couldn’t. No sound 
Again, if I called, they might come for 


me or him! The servants inside their 
thorn-boma saw nothing. The little herd-boy 
of ten years old would be killed unless I could 
warm him. But the lions were between him and 
our camp. 

While I sat there paralyzed with horror 
Lionel awoke and sat up in his bed and looked 
toward me. I pointed. I made no sound. I 
just pointed. 

Then what happened occurred in a few mo- 
ments. There was a great flash of yellow in 
the air, as the foremost lion landed on the back 
of our cow. With a bellow of pain the poor 
beast dashed down the steep bank of the stream, 
the lion clinging to its head and back. The 
little black herd-boy seized his long assegai and 
rushed at the lions, who scattered. Brave 
child! And Lionel Adair with his rifle ran in 
pyjamas for the scene, followed by servants and 
carriers all halloaing like mad. They vanished 
down into the half-dried-up river bed. 

I fiew and flung on my clothes. For all I 
knew, I should be attacked next. I heard wild 
yells and shots and running in all directions. 
And then Lionel appeared, panting. 

“Got away! Every one! Cow dying. I 
plumped a bullet into one of the males, I know. 
But he got off. What a chance! Six! And 
here, in broad daylight. Sickening luck!” 

“ Thank heaven, rather,” said I, ‘ that we are 
all alive.” 

“But I shall make a machan and sit in it 
to-night and watch for ‘em. They'll come back,” 
said the boy. 

I have often wished since that we had begged 
him harder to come with us, or else stayed behind 
with him. 

But we left him behind with Hymn-Book, who 
afterwards told us how it all happened. 

My husband also wanted to stay and watch 
for the lions. But the ganger had made all 
arrangements for our expedition; he had sent 
things on, and the trolly was only available that 
day. So we kept to the plan, and very reluct- 
antly left that afternoon. 

Lionel saw us off—from “ Lionel.” 

It was rather a wonderful journey. On the 
trolly were piled the whymper, two chop-boxes, 
guns, rifles, ammunition, lanterns, etc. We 
sped along the level, the boys working the 
handles and propelling the truck forward like a 
bicycle. When we came to a downward incline, 
we simply flew. Game we saw in plenty, feeding 
in the silent peaceful v/ets, which are broad, open 
glades in the woods. About 4 p.m. we saw 
the distance a curl of our servants’ blue smoke 
in the trees, quite close to the railway line, the 
first sign of humanity that we had had all day 
long. save one terribly lonely official inhabiting 
a hut on poles with two boys. He gave us tea 
and told us he had often contemplated su:cide, 
his life being so lonely. We asked him to come 
along with us, and had almost to drag the poor 
fellow on to the trolly, for he had become too 
depressed to want to move. Before we had gone 
two miles he was smiling and talking and looked 
another man. 

“ Here's the Pool of Silence,” said the gange% 
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“There was a great flash of yellow in the air, as the foremost lion landed on the back of our cow.” 


as we stopped, and our servants came to grect us. 
It was a strangely loncly-looking, but very fair, 
spot. The camp was pitched close to the railway 
lines, but, far from imparting some sense of 
Civilization, they somchow only accentuated 
the knowledge of how very, very far off civiliza- 
tion was. All was intensely silent, save for the 
cry of some unknown bird, or the whistle wt 


a reed-buck, warning his fellows that their 
evening drink at the pool would not be safe 
to-day. 

We were soon all seated having tea. Big Ben, 
our table-boy, waiting on us in a long snowy 
garment and red fez on his dark head. However 
wild our life, our table-boys at least were made 
to dress thus, except, of course, on the march, 
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There in the heart of the Congo forest we had 
tea and hot scones with butter and jam. 

For dinner I ordered a saddle of oribi, which is 
delicious white meat, sweet potatoes, stewed 
onions, and brain toast, at which our cook was 
anadept. We were to finish with bottled goose- 
berry tart. Not so bad a meal for the Back of 
Beyond. One looks back at it in these days of 
war rations with some wonder. 

I was tired, and so I didn’t join in the evening 
chase, but sat and read a book outside the whym- 
per. My husband killed a fine sable, and I heard 
it being brought back through the forest—in 
pieces—with songs of joy. 

A woman’s idea of “ laying your trophies at 
her feet " d Ja Walter Scott is rudely jarred by 
said trophies arriving in the shape of gory joints 
such as odd legs and ribs, a heart and kidneys, 
or some bits of liver stuck on a skewer, the head 
and horns alone having any possible look of 
romance about them. 

It was a merry little party that night, our 
white cloth spread on the ground, and everyone 
was happy. We related to one another the 
adventure of the six lions that morning, and 
wondered, as we ate, whether Lionel’s machan 
was built in the two big trees touching each 
other close to our camp, and whether the lions 
would obligingly return, and what luck the 
sunny-haired boy would have ? 

It was a wonderful African night. Overhead 
the purple dome burned with myriads of stars 
like little hot white fires, and the moon hung as 
if in mid-air over the dark forests, like a round 
glowing orange, or rather, in its liquidness, like 
a fire-opal of monster size, that orange-coloured 
gem so beautiful and rare. 

There were more sounds in the vast forest 
around us, now night had come. Strange 
creepings, crackings, breathings, and once a 
deep guttural low growl. The ganger said that 
at about the witching hour of midnight lion and 
buck might be expected to come and drink at 
the pool below, which gleamed pearl-like down 
the slope. Beyond again was deep forest. The 
three men slept within a few paces of my 
tent, their rifles ready by their sides. I lay 
inside the whymper, starting at every sound. 
Twice in the night-hours we had an alarm of 
“lions.” But nothing whatever came to drink 
at the pool below. The fact was, our fire was 
too bright. The servants seemed strangely 
nervous, and would keep piling it up with logs 
all night. These were not the conditions to 
attract lions or game. The men fully realized 
it, but, seasoned hunters though they were, they 
made no protest. 

Morning, the lovely morning of an African 
forest, broke. We rose, had breakfast, and then 
went hunting in separate parties. We were to 
start early, to return at noon. It was quicker to 
go back than to come, so much of it was down- 
hill. 

We have all heard of the curious native faculty 
of knowing, without visible means, of some 
tragic occurrence which perhaps has happened 
hundreds of miles away, that same day. 

I noticed, as we prepared to start on our shoot, 
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how our cook and some of the gun-bearers and 
carriers stood in groups whispering, with faces 
of fear. They often glanced at us. The cook 
came up salaaming. 

“* Baas" (to my husband), “ we think better 
go back to Li-nel. Something bad there. Much 
trubble at Li-nel.” 

“What have you heard ?” asked I, a little 
tremulous. 

“We know nothing, Missis. Nobody has come 
here from Li-nel. But our Ancestors’ Ghosts 
they speak often, and we listen. We say—get 
back.” 

“ Superstitious rot!’ was the comment of 
the men. “If, in this country, you listen to 
these tales, you'll never go anywhere,” said the 
ganger. “They want to get back for some 
reason of their own. Pay no attention.” 

So we went a-hunting, and two bucks were 
shot, and never have I seen more beauty of trees, 
flowers, and wild woodland scenery than on that 
lovely morning near the Congo. 

By noon, the sun high overhead, we were on 
the trolly again, bound for Lionel. On and on 
we travelled until near dusk, when we detected. 
quite two miles distant, half walking, half 
Tunning down the line towards us, a human 
figure. As it came nearer, we saw it was Hymn- 
Book. He ran towards us, and it was clear from 
his terror-stricken countenance that something 
serious had happened. 

Lionel had been badly mauled by a lion and 
seemed dying. He had been dragged in the 
night from the very hut I usually slept in. by. 
apparently, a man-eating lion, whether one of 
those which had attacked our cow I do not 
know; but I have long had a theory that a man- 
eating lion is not always an old or toothless 
lion unable to get other game, but is often a 
creature bent on revenge, for reason perhaps of 
a wound inflicted on him by man. The intelli- 
gence and reasoning power of animals are far 
greater than is supposed. Lionel had, as he 
himself expressed it, “ plumped a bullet into” 
the lion that killed our cow, and Hymn-Book 
now also informed us that the boy had spent 
half that fateful night in a machan as arranged. 
Something had certainly approached it in the 
brilliant moonlight, and Lionel’s rifle had un- 
fortunately gone off too soon—before the lion 
had got near enough. 


“ Baas plenty angry. He say me jolt him in 


tree. He say: ‘No more use to stop here this 
night. So I go sleep in hut.’ He go sleep in 
his hut. Camp fire gone down, not to frighten 


I sce Baas in his bed—in the hut. 
I goto my boma. All 


away lion, 
I put up plank at door. 
quict. Then—~” 

Here Hymn-Book wept, and I could hear no 
more. I rushed away, sat down under a bush, 
and I cried. 

I heard the rest later as we sped along home- 
wards. . 

Lionel was, it seems, lying in the hut reading 
by the light of a candle, a full hour after Hymn 
Book had left him. He was able, ill as he was, 
to tell Hymn-Book how it all happened. He 
was lying reading, when he heard a heavy 
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when time gocs on and nothing 
happens. The rifle, loaded, was 
near the door. 

The next minute the lion was 
inside the hut, and coming 
straight to the bed, seized the 
young form underneath, blanket 
and all, and started to drag it 
from the bed. 

Hymn-Book awoke 
| Lionel’s shouts as he was 
| dragged through the opening 
| made in the frail walls. Rushing 
to the spot whence came the 
cries, and brandishing a torch, 
he saw a huge dark form 
under the trees tearing and 
scrunching at something. Rush- 
ing back to the hut, he caught 
hold of Lionel's loaded rifle near 
the doorway, and hastening out 
again he approached to where 
the lion stood, mauling his 
| victim. As soon as it saw 
Hymn-Book it !eft Lionel, and 
came snarling toward our faith- 
ful servant, who aimed at it 
and fired twice, when, with a 
roar of pain, it vanished throvgh 
| the trees. 

Hymn-Book found the boy 
in a terrible condition. He had 
done all he could for him, and 
had expected us back all the 
morning. : 

Hearing us approaching from 
afar, he had come to meet us 
and break the news. So our 
psychic servants had been 
correct. 


to hear 


The twice-a-week train 
stopped. We lifted him into 
it. He smiled weakly at me. 
“ T shall be all right soon.” 

“ Of course,” I said.“ Good- 


Hr — = 
Rushing to the spot whence came the cries, and brandishing @ torch, he saw a huge 
dark form under the trees tearing and scrunching at something.” 


Scratching at the grass and pole walls of the hut. 
He sat up to listen. The poor boy's blood must 
have curdied. It was a lion. It had already 
Scratched away some of the grass and he could 
ie Sreat paw still working and part of its 


‘ane his head, he dived under his bed- 
path aa ued he made for the doorway, pro- 
= only by a loose plank, he would probably 
how hee But one can so easily understand 
awn could think of nothing but becoming 
loaded anna was too late. He had no 
which a © quite near him, a thing without 
tou io African traveller should ever sleep. 

© grows careless in these regions, especially 


bye.” And I swallowed my tears. 

A friend) accompanied him 
south, and was to telegraph for 
a doctor when nearer civilization. The only one 
near us was tvo far off to wait for him to 
Teach us. 

“Don't cry, Missis,”” Hymn - Book often said, 
in the days that followed. ‘He no dead. 
Baas Li-nel in much more nice countree than 
this.” 

And the good kind black face would smile, 
even when a tear rolled down it. 

And I felt, ‘“‘ God bless you, Hymn-Boo’ ,” for 
I, too, know that there are indeed fair regions, 
hidden for awhile from us, where these bright 
young lives go on growing, experiencing. learning, 
and where the joy of life must be very full. 

The wide world stretches far beyond our ken. 


THE WATER MIRACLES 
OF INDIA. 


Building a regulator to control the ow of water through an irrigation channel. 


By H. J. SHEPSTONE. 


How the engineer has wiped out India’s famine scourge and reclaimed millions of acres 
of land by the erection of vast irrigation works. 


@N no part of the world has the 
engineer won greater triumphs 
than in India. In this great 
British dependency he has spanned 
mighty rivers and deep ravines 
with substantial steel viaducts, 
continent with a network of 
railways whose tentacles reach up into the 
snow-clad Himalayas, built ports and docks ; 
but it is in subjugating the waters and re- 
claiming the arid wastes of this wonderful 
land wherein he has won his greatest conquest. 

Yet little has been said about those great 
engineering feats by which millions of acres of 
desert land have been reclaimed and the once 
dreaded famine scourge successfully combated. 
This apparent lack of knowledge as to what the 
engineer has done and is still doing in reclaiming 
the arid wastes of India is undoubtedly due to 
the fact that the work is carried out by the 
Government, by Government engineers, with the 
result that little mention is made of the under- 
takings. 

Yet there is no country in the world where the 
irrigation engineer has accomplished such wonders 
and has been called upon to fight such stirring 


strewn the 


battles against the forces of Nature as in thi 
Eastern Empire. Here he has built dam 
greater than those to be found on the Nile ora 
America, and miles of canals or artificial water 
ways as wide and as deep as the Thames. 
Furthermore, the irrigation engineer has suc 
cessfully fought the famine scourge and thus 
saved millions of lives, and herein lies his greatest 
conquest and makes a reference to what he has 
accomplished of more than ordinary interest. 
To fully grasp and appreciate what the 
engineer has done in reclaiming waste land and 
in fighting the dreaded famine scourge om 
should know that India, including the native 
States, occupies an area of one million seve? 
hundred and seventy-three thousand squat 
miles, about equal to the whole of the Europea 
countries, omitting Russia, and it has 4 popula- 
tion of three hundred and sixteen millions, 
seven times as great as that of the United King: 
dom. The children speak one hundred and 
forty-seven different vernacular languages. 
vast ficld has been occupied by a corps of en 
gineers subjugating and directing the resources 
of Nature for the benefit of a population equalling 
more than one-fourth of the human race. 
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Photo, by Stereo-Travel Co. 
The old and the new methods 


of irrigating in India—Primi- 
tive way of turning water on 


to the land— 


Famines in India are 
the dread scourges 
which the work of the 
engineers is designed 
to avert or diminish, 
first by the construc- 
tion of irrigation 
works, and second of 
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ruling princes in the various native States, and 
by private enterprise, we find that there are now 
fifty-three million acres of irrigated land in 
India, an artificially-watered territory almost 
equal to the total area of the United Kingdom. 
And it is not a question of making two blades of 
corn grow where one grew before, but of growing 
corn and rice and sugar where, without irrigation, 
the land would be a desert. 

When we remember that sixty-five per cent. 
of the population of India is engaged in 


railways. The first 
wring smiling harvests 
from a reluctant soil, the second transport the 
produce from the more highly favoured to the less 
fruitful districts. 

Forty-eight years ago, in the terrible famine of 

, a million persons, or one-fourth of the 
total population of the province, perished of 
starvation, notwithstanding that one and a 
half millions sterling had been expended on relief 
works. The ghastly terror of such a visitation 
is well-nigh inconceivable. By contrast with it 
even the Black Death and the Plague appear to 
lose something of their awfulness and magnitude. 
In 1877-78 the death-rate through famine in 
India was five and a quarter millions over that 
in normal years, while the birth-rate was less by 
two millions. During the five years 1873-78 
the money spent in relief works amounted to 
sixteen and a half million pounds sterling. 

This is the evil which the irrigating engineer 
set out to combat, with the result that India 
to-day, the babble of agitators notwithstanding, 
is now enjoying a visibly larger share of pros- 
perity and immunity from starvation than she 
ever knew under even the best of her native 
tulers. This is due largely to the great State 
irrigation works carried out in the Presidencies 
and the Local Governments and Administrations. 

In these works up to the present time about 
thirty-eight million pounds have been sunk, 
and by them twenty-two and a half million acres 
are rendered productive. If we include the 


schemes which have been carried out by the 
Vol. xli.—24, 


—And the modern method by which it is conserved and carried to the fields as wanted. 


agriculture, the importance of irrigation to those 
living where droughts are perennial evils may be 


Selling barley grown upon reclaimed land, 
Photo. by Stereo-Travel Co 
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grasped. Millions of money have been sunk in 
order to avert the periodical famines that have 
ever been the curse of the country, and these 
millions almost all return good dividends— 
handsome ones in many instances. The average 
is six and a half per cent., 
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the black cotton soils of the Deccan trap, where 
cotton is mostly grown; in others, again, the 
crystalline and sandstone formations occur. 
Crops, too, differ greatly in the extent of ther 
need of irrigation. Cotton does not ordinarily 
Tequire any __ irrigation, 


while the cultivators of 
the soil receive good 
returns on their rents for 
the water. 

Districts as large as 
English counties are thus 
saved from drought, en- 
riched by the waters 
dammed and stored in 
the rainy seasons, for 
some of these districts 
would otherwise be under 
flood during one portion 
of the year and parched 
during the remainder. 

The problems unceas- 
ingly confronting the men 
who scheme the irrigation 
works in this vast Eastern 
empire are extremely 
perplexing. Over that 
enormous extent of 
country all kinds of irre- 
gular conditions exist, the 
principal of which are 
the extremely variable 
character of the rainfall, 


and very little even in 
years of drought. Barley 
only wants irrigation in 
a dry year, but wheat 
requires a good supply, 
as does sugar-cane, and 
Tice takes most of all. 

It is estimated that 
one million cubic feet of 
water are required to 
irrigate six or eight acres 
of ricefield. Other crops 
are millet, jute. gingelly, 
indigo, linseed ; some of 
these are spring crops, 
others autumn, and all 
require suitable soils and 
varying amounts of 
irrigation. Then, again, 
besides the character of 
the soil and crops, the 
natural dispositions of 
the land determine what 
kind of irrigation must 
be adopted. There are 
three great systems— 
canals, tanks, and wells. 


the condition of the soil, 
and the nature of the 
crops raised. The average 
rainfall over the whole ? 
of India is forty-two inches in the year; that 
is to say, forty-two inches would be the depth 
of rainwater if it were distributed equally over 
the entire country. But in some districts the 
annual rainfall is only one-fourth of this; in 
others it is more than double. The extremes are 
represented by five inches in some cases and by 
nearly five hundred inches in others, 

Then the rainfall of any district cannot be 
regarded apart from the nature of the soils. 
These comprise, in some districts, vast alluvial 
tracts of yellow loam, clay, and sands ; in others, 


These bales of cotton were produced from what was once 
waste or desert land. 
Photo. by Stereo-Travel Co. 


Thus out of the fifty: 
three millions of acres 90 
far reclaimed we find 
nineteen millions are 
irrigated by canals, sixteen millions from wells 
ten millions from tanks, and cight millions from 
“other sources.” 

Those who imagine that the artificially-built 
canals are mere ditches may be surprised to 
learn that the main channels are as wide and 
as deep as the largest rivers in this country. 
The Great Ganges Canal, with its distributing 
channels, is nine thousand nine hundred miles 
long. It is responsible for the watering of 
one million seven hundred thousand acres. 
The main canal is two hundred feet wide 


A typical Indian irrigation can: 


It boasts of two thousand eight hundred miles of channels, 
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and ten feet 
deep, and it 
crosses four 
great torrents. 

It serves a 
tract of country 
three hundred 
and sixty miles 
distant from its 
head works. 
Two rivers, two 
hundred feet 
and three hun- 
dred feet wide 
respectively, 
are carried over 
it in masonry 
aqueducts. 
The canal 
crosses the 


Solani Valley : 
byan aqueduct Building irrigation works infthe desert—Their erection is often a clever and daring engineering feat, occupying 
and embank thousands of men several years, 


ment two and 

three-quarter miles in length. At this spot seven 
thousand cubic feet of water passes each second, 
and the waterway is one hundred and seventy 
feet broad and twelve feet deep. 

Then there is the Chenab Canal, in the Punjab, 
a more recent enterprise, which is fed by the waters 
of the Chenab River. It comprises some two 
thousand eight hundred miles of channels, 
spreading, like the veins of a man’s hand, over a 
tract of country little less than four thousand 
six hundred and fifty square miles in extent— 
almost one-tenth the area of England, and half 
the cultivated area of Egypt. This large area 
was all Crown waste land, virtually desert, 
before the canal was made. 

The laying out of this scheme was a very 
arduous task. The survey parties had to work 
across vast stretches of totally uninhabited 
country, where the only source of water might 
be a brackish well a hundred feet deep, and where 
no supplies of any kind could be obtained. It 


was often necessary to remain in the field through- 
out the hot season, when the temperature rose 
to over one hundred and ten degrees Fahr. in 
the shade. It will be readily understood that 
in these circumstances high organization and 
much energy and determination were required 
from all concerned in the work. 

In the digging of these channels, the main one 
as wide as the Thames at Windsor, thousands 
of natives were employed. What they greatly 
feared were the man-eating tigers which prowled 
around the camps at night. Armed sentries 
had to be posted at each camp after dusk to drive 
these brutes away. As it was, they succeeded in 
carrying off several workmen, causing much panic 
among the men. On this reclaimed land there 
are now hundreds of thriving villages, and a 
population of over a million souls. Two million 
acres of crops now grow annually on land which 
was once waste. 

As already stated, some ten million acres of 

land are irrigated from 


] tanks. These are not 

tanks in the sense 
which we attach to the 
term, but veritable 
lakes or reservoirs of 
vast extent. Many 
of them are natural 
valleys or gorges, closed 
by dams, behind which 
the waters are im- 
pounded. There are 
more than thirty thou- 
sand of these tanks in 
the Madras Presidency 
alone. In Mysore there 
are forty thousand 
tanks—three or four to 
the square mile. These 
are a source of anxiety, 
because if a flood hap- 
pened to burst one, 


The Western Juma Canal, thirteen miles from its headworks, is as wide as many rivers. 


others in the vicinity 
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To carry off the 
flood water from 
the Periyar Dam, a 
tunnel five thousand 
six hundred feet 
long was_ bored 
through a mountain 
ridge of solid rock. 
It is twelve feet wide 
by seven and a half 
feet high. Drilling 
and blasting were 
the means employed. 
The channel is 
capable of discharg- 
ing one thousand 


Dom and regulator built under the mountains for conserving and controlling the water. 


would be swept away. There is a dam in 
Mysore one hundred and forty-two feet high 
across a valley near Marakinave, enclosing a basin 
of two thousand and seventy-five square miles, 
containing, if it were filled, which does not often 
occur, thirty thousand million cubic feet of water, 
sufficient to cover the whole county of Shrop- 
shire to a uniform depth of a foot. Yet this is 
only a “ tank” according to Indian reckoning. 
Then there is the Tansa Dam, also in Mysore, 
over a mile and a half in length, and impounding 
three hundred million gallons of water. It is 
virtually a lake twenty miles in length. 

The erection of thes: dams, or tanks, deserves 
to rank among the engineering wonders of the 
world. That recently constructed across the 
Periyar River is a daring piece of work. It towers 
one hundred and seventy-eight feet above the bed 
of the stream, is nearly two miles in length, and 
impounds thirteen thousand three hundred 
millions of cubic feet of water to supply the 
Madura district, having an area of about one 
thousand two hundred square miles. 

“ This dam,” says the engineer responsible for 
its being, “ had to be constructed in a river sub- 
ject to violent and sudden floods, in an un- 
inhabited tract of country, far from a village, 
very far from any railway, in the middle of a 
range of hills covered with dense forest and 
tenanted with wild beasts ; where there are no 
roads, or even paths, and where the commonest 
necessaries of life are unobtainable ; where 
malaria of a malignant type prevails, and where 
the incessant rain for half a year was a constant 
deterrent to the importations of labour, and by 
its effect on the river rendered all work in the 
bed impossible for six months out of the twelve. 

“The character of the environment may be 
gauged by the fact that for the first two years 
of construction watchmen, with drums and 
blazing fires, had to guard every camp at night 
against the curiosity of wild ¢lephants, which 
constantly visited the works, uprooting mile- 
stones, dismembering new masonry, treading 
down embankments, playing with cement barrels, 
chewing bags of cement and blacksmiths’ 
bellows, crumpling up zine sheets, knecling on 
iron buckets, and doing everything that mischief 
could suggest and power perform.” 


eight hundred cubic 
feet of water per 
second. 

The area of the artificial lake formed by this 
mighty dam varies, of course, with the height of 
the water. It has a normal level and an escape 
level. One is thirty-one feet above the other. 
At the flood level the lake has an area of seven 
thousand four hundred and fifty-four acres, the 
greatest depth being one hundred and sixty-two 
feet. The water is carried from this great 
reservoir fhrough canals for a distance of eighty- 
six miles to the Madura district, where one 
hundred and cighty thousand acres of desert 
land have quite recently been reclaimed. 

Just before the war two very daring irrigation 
schemes were successfully brought to completion, 
one in the Punjab and the other in the Upper 
Swat Valley, on the North-West Frontier. In 
the former case it necessitated not only the con- 
struction of three large canals but the erection of 


Ploughing on land that was once waste as a result of 
above works. 
Photo. by Stereo-Travel Co. 
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a barrage across the River 
Ravi, some forty miles 
south of Lahore. On 
these works eight thou- 
sand natives of mixed 
nationalities were em- 
ployed, superintended by 
only four Europeans. 

The larger of the three 
canals has a width of 
two hundred feet, through 
which passes a volume of 
water ten times as great 
as that of the Thames at 
Windsor. This immense 
canal had to be carried 
across the Ravi River, 
which in flood time has a 
width varying between 
two and three miles, and 
a volume of water equal 
to that of the Nile at 
Assuan. The barrage is 
one thousand six hundred 
and fifty feet long, boasts 
of thirty-five gates, each 
weighing eighteen tons, 
and measuring forty feet 
in length by twelve and 
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long,eighteen feet wide by 
twelve feet high, bored 
mostly through very tough 
granite. So hard was the 
stone that special drills 
had to be used. The 
water brought through 
this tunnel is impounded 
by a mighty dam, erected 
by an army of labourers 
specially brought to the 
valley for this purpose 
from homes hundreds of 
miles distant, where they 
had to be housed and fed 
for two years. The dam 
is as large as any of those 
to be found in Egypt or 
the United States. 

How busy the irrigat- 
ing engineer is in India 
to-day may be gauged 
when it is stated that 
there are one thousand 
two hundred and eighty- 
six miles of main State 
canals in course of 
construction and four 
thousand nine hundred 


a half feet in height. 
These new works now 
irrigate two million acres 
of what was until reecntly 
uncultivated waste, and is attracting a large 
population. : 

Then in the Upper Swat Valley, on the North- 
West Frontier of India, the engineers recently 
pierced the Malakand Pass with a tunnel to 
carry off the waters of the Swat River. It is 
eleven thousand two hundred and sixty-six feet 


A sonal irrigating canal for watering small tracts of land, 
Photo, by Stereo-Travel Co. 


and thirty-seven miles 
of distributing channels, 
nearly all in the Punjab 
region. And when the 
war is over other equally important schemes are 
to be put in hand. Thus has the British engineer 
by his genius, skill, and daring successfully ccm- 
bated the dreaded famine scourge by subjugating 
and conserving India’s waters by which her less 
favoured lands receive their share of the life- 
giving fluid. 


Sluice-gates for controlling the flow on the Upper Cheaab Canal. 
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World’s Biggest Lobster—Lily Farms of Bermuda—Church as a Garage, etc., etc. 


they may well be proud of their lily 
farms. Nowhere in the world can this 
beautiful flower be seen in such radiant 
glory asin Bermuda. Indeed, the culti- 
vation of the lily is one of the principal 
industries of these fav vred isles. The farms, as 
they are termed, vary considerably in size—from 
the black toiler’s smil patch to the leading 
white grower’s thirty and forty acres. The bulb. 
are planted in the autumn, and in the following 
Merch are a mass of lovely white bloom. Our photo- 
graph depicts one of these elds taken in April, when 
the flowers are ready to be gathered. The sea of tall, 
white, graceful flowers bending their pretty heads and 
swaying gently to and fro in the soft, fragrant breeze 
is indeed a fascinating spectacle. After the blooms are 
picked they are packed in neat little white boxes and 
dispatched to New York and Canada. The boxes are 
divided into a number of separate little compartments, 
like egg-b xes, to prevent the flowers being crushed 
indeed, the buds are so carefully packed that they 
blossom and remain fresh for a fortnight after their 
arrival in America. Thousands and thousands of 
these boxes are shipped every spring to the American 
markets. The lilies which decorate the altars of the 
fashionable churches of New York come from Bermuda. 
They are to be obtained from all the large florists 
there. One would imagine that the flowers would be 
too expensive to compete in the New York market after 
paying freight from Hamilton, seven hundred miles 
distant. But the Bermuda lily growers cultivate the 
flowers so cheaply, and in such large quantities, that 
they are able to export them to the American markets 
at a very low price. It is estimated that the output 
of lilies from the Bermudas benefits the islanders to 
the tune of nearly twenty thousind pounds a year.- 


One of the sights of the Bermudas are its lily farms. Here is one of forty acres—e waving sea of 
white blooms, 


A twenty-eight-pound lobster, caught in the waters off New 
Brunswick, compared with an ordinary lobster and a crayfish, 


One of the principal industries of New Brunswick is 
lobster-fishing. Here some of the finest lobsters are 
caught. canned, and 
sent all over the world. 
They are taken in traps 
from fairly deep water, 
hundreds of thousands 
being secured every 
season in this way. 
Recently a fisherman 
along the coast landed 
a lobster that tumed 
the scale at twenty: 
eight pounds. It is 
certainly the largest 
taken in Eastern 
Canada, and so far 
as is known the big- 
gest ever caught. 
Some difficulty was 
experienced in getting 
it out of the trap, 
where it was partially 
jammed in in its efforts 
to free itself. Its great 
bulk caused quite a 
sensation among the 
fishing fraternity, as 
it was never imagined 
that the lobster at- 
tained such a size. 


r—_—~ 


ee ae on! 


A touching spectacle 
near the Front is to 
watch the children of 


tending schools near 
the lines have to carry 
these protections 
against the deadly gas, 
for they never know 
when the Hun will 
suddenly let loose their 
diabolical fumes. 
Should Tommy tum up 
without his mask he 
is at once dispatched 
home for it. Then 
when the warning goes 
scholars and teachers 
don their masks like 
the ordinary soldier and 
wait till the clouds 
have cleared. The 
little children lock very 
strange in their masks, 
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and our - photograph 
depicts the children of 
a school near the fron- 
tier of Alsace wearing them. M. Clemenceau is seen 
among them, and also an old veteran of 1870. 

From. time to time we have published photo- 
graphs of churches which have been converted to 
novel uses. Here is a photograph of a Mormon 
church in Salt Lake City recently transformed into a 
garage. Persons who used to enter the building with 
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@GARAGEO 


French school-children in the war zone wearing gas-masks, 
Photo. French Official, 


prayer-books, or who departed with a blushing bride 
upon each arm, now get their machines overhauled 
and inspected by the man who has his office 
three feet from the pulpit. When we remember 


the pride the Mormons take in their churches, it 
is certainly somewhat strange to find one 
for the purpose of storing cars. 


A Mormon church turned into a motor garage, 
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supply of pure drinking water even when 

the enemy is busy trying to ‘strafe’ us. 

I have often thought he would not tum 

up at his customary hour, and said to a 
comrade, ‘We're getting it hot to-day, 

He'll never come, an I don’t blame - 
him either.” But hardly have the words 

been out of my mouth than we have. 
heard his sabots clattering along the 

wooden pathway and caught the sound 
of the }ingling of the chains attached 
to his yoke, from which are suspended 
the water-buckets. I understand that he 
earns quite a tidy sum by filling the 
water-bottles of the French poilus and 
those of American and British soldiers as 
well, and certainly the brave little chap 
deserves all the coppers he can get.” 


All the Bantu negroes 
of Kavoronas, in 
Uganda, practise cir- 
cuncision. In some 
tribes it is a religious 
ceremony, in others it 
is only a tribal mark, 
in others again there 
exists the superstition 
that a young man is 
unfit for marriage ex- 
cept he be circumcised. 
The boys are circum- 
cised at the age of about 
fifteen. From the time 
of the operation till the 
wound is healed they 
live separated from 
the ret of the com- 
munity, the chief reason 
for this separation being 
the most horrible smell 
caused by the wound 
During the time of 
separation they wear a 
special dress like that 
shown in our photo- 
graph. reminding one 
of walking beehives. 

A correspondent who 
has been in the trenches 
in France, close to the 
point where the British 
and French soldiers 
mect, sends us the 
accompanying —photo- 
graph of a little French 
water - carrier." The 
lad is not much over 
thirteen,” he — writes, 
“and he has been at 
his dangerous work for 
over a year. We have 
never come across a 
pluckier youngster. He 
does not hesitate to 


A little Fren h water-carrier who makes daily trips to the steele to supply Bye and Americas 
bring us the welcome “‘?ioto) troops with water. Wyndhas, Faris. 


MR. ROBERT WILTON 
The Times Russian Correspondent 
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Price of the Wide World to be Raised to 15 Cents 


Special Notice to Our Readers 


We have long refrained from following 
the example of other magazines in raising 
the price of this publication, but just lately 
there has been such a rapid and alarming 
rise in the cost of labor and materials that 
we can no longer delay. Therefore, the 
price of the WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE, 
beginning with the October issue, will be 
raised, to our great regret, to fifteen cents 
acopy. The increased cost of paper alone 
would have made it advisable, but coupled 
with the present unexampled charges for 
printing, binding, electrotyping, etc., and 
the “zone” system whereby a magazine now 
costs a great deal more for postage, the 
extra price is absolutely necessary. 

We simply hate to do it. No other ex- 
pression so exactly fits our feelings in the 
matter. We have a very large and growing 
army of loyal readers whose encouragement 
and enthusiasm ve have greatly appreciated 
and it was a satisfaction to us to know that 
the price of the WIDE WORLD was one 
which all could afford. But necessity 
knows no law and in these strenuous times 
when everything has advanced from fifty 
to several hundred per cent, magazines have 
been obliged to get in line and ask their 
readers to at least help towards defraying 
the increased cost of production. 

“Once a Reader, Always a Reader’ ap- 
plies with peculiar significance to the WIDE 
WORLD MAGAZINE. We have had 


correspondents write us that they didn't 
mind a wheatless day, or a heatless day, or 
a meatless day—or week—but they didn't 
think they could survive a “Wide Worldless 
Month.” The magazine is unique in that it 
publishes no fiction, only fact and fact of a 
most thrilling, instructive and absorbing 
nature. For more than twenty years it has 
stood practically alone in its policy. We 
shall in the future, as in the past, endeavor 
to increase the interest and attractiveness of 
the magazine by continuing to employ what 
are, after all, the greatest writers in the 
world—men and women who have passed 
through strange and remarkable experiences 
and who know how to write them. 

We are making the subscription rate $1.50 
a year, which includes postage. This makes 
the magazine only thirty cents a year— 
24 cents a month—more than formerly. 
Think it over. 

As we said before, we do not believe that 
the increased price will lose us a single 
reader or subscriber. We feel that our 
readers are our personal friends and that 
their interest in the magazine is strong 
enough to enable them to realize that it is 
only “circumstances over which we have no 
control” which have obliged us to raise the 
price of the WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE 
to Fifteen Cents. 

THE WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE 
83-85 Duane STREET, New York City 


Your Prospective Customers 
are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Malling 
Lists, It also contains vital suggestions how to ad- 
vertise and sell profitably by mail. Counts and 


prices given on 6000 different national Lists, cover- 


ing all classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., 
Hardware Dirs., Zinc Mines, etc. This valuable 
Reference Book free. Write for it, 
Strengthen Your Advertising Literature, 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales 
Promotion Service will improve both your plan 
and copy, thus insuring maximum profits, 


Submit your plans or literature for prelimi- 
nary analysis and quotation—no obligation. 


Ross-Gould 


List.s St.Louis 


| Become a DOCTOR of 


| CHIROPRACTIC 


Learn at home. We train youbymail 

. No advanced education 
ethod makes every- 
chiropractors now 
Some of our graduates 
$3,000 a year or more. 


$3,000 to $5,000 Yearly 


You, too, can earn a good income, 
have your own offices, your own hours, 
be your own employer in this fascina- 
ting profession of drugless healing by 
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10 Lessons in 


PUBLI 
PEAKING 


Write quick—for particulars of this extra- 
ordinary offer; an offer you will never forget 
if you take advantage of it. Ten lessons in 
Public Speaking absolutely free to those who 
act promptly. We make this extraordinary 
offer to introduce our wonderful course in 
localities where it is not already known. 

We teach you, by mail, to become a power- 
ful and convincing talker and speaker—to 
dominate and eontrol the decisions of one 
lstener or an audience of a thousand. We 
have trained hundreds and helped them to 
increase their earnings and their popularity. 
Learn in your spare time, at home, how to 
overcome “stage-fright” and conquer fear of 
others; how to enlarge your vocabulary; how 
to develop self-confidence and the qualities 
of leadership; how to RULE others by the power of 
your speech alone; how to train your memory. Our 


New, Easy Method 


Perfected and taught by Prof. R. E. Pattison Kline 
former dean of the Pubife Speaking Department of 
the Columbia College of Expreseton, can be learned {n 
minutes aday. Prof. Kline 1s one of the foremost 
Suthorities in the country on public speaking and 
Mental development. Do not delay and milas this 
opportunity of @ lifetime. 


OFFER LIMITED S52 89 


This Special Offer of ten lessons free {2 made 
strictly for advertising purposes and will be withdrawn 
without notice. Write now, before it expires, and 
receive full particulars with enrollment blank by return 
Mall. Just tear off and mal! free coupon—ora postal. 


North American Institute, 1359Manhattan Bldg., Chicago 


Send This 


Free Lesson Goupon 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
1359 Manhattan Bidg., Chicago, I. 
Tam interested in your course in Effective Public 
Speaking and your offer of 10 lessons free. Please 
send foll particulars. This request places me under 
BO obligation of any kind. 
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Take a Pencil 
and make 
an’ xX” 


A LITTLE X, like the one 


shown here, has marked the 

starting point fora good many 
big successes. It's an easy thing to 
make. Your pencil will make it in 
a jiffy BUT it may mark the turn. 
ing point in your life. 

These days the thing that puts aman 
above his fellows is TRAINING. 

And this little “X"* when marked on 
the coupon below will bring you a hand- 
some free book that will tell just exactly 

ow YOU can get the training thet haa 
put THOUSANDS of men into high poste 
tions. It won't be necessary for you to 
leave your home to get this training. For 
twenty years the American School has 

een giving ambitious men practical train- 
ing that started them ontheroadto success, 


SendtheCoupon 


Take a pencil now and mark an X 
efore the position for which you want 
to qualify yourself. Let us tell you how 


we have pyen other men the training 
led them to hold these po: 
tions, Let us tell you how you can 
get THIS VERY TRAINING right in 
our own home during your idle 
ours. You will be under no obliga- 
tions by sending the coupon. 
Find out for yourself what the 
American School will do for you. 
Make your mark in the coupon now 
for the sakeof yourambition andthe 
man you want to be. Opportunity is 
calling. Your amibition is saying, 
eend the coupon. Do it now. 


American Scheel 
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AUTHORS, SONG WRITERS. 


WRITE A SONG—Patriotic or 
guarantee publication. Sen: 
244 Reaper Biuck, Chicago. 


opular. | compose music and 
words today. Thomas Merlin, 


Utilize your 


SONG POEMS WANTED —Cash or royalty to you. 
Literary 


talent. Our co-operative plan sent free. 
Bureau, SW5, Hannibal, Mo. 


WHO WILL “WRITE the Song Hit of the War? if you Hass: an 
idea suitable for such a song write for FREE BOOKLET 
“Songwriters Manual & Gui We revise poems, inbons 
music, sccure copyright and facilitate free publication or 
sale. Poems submitted, examined free. 104 Knickerbocker 
Studios, Gaiety Bldg., N. Y. City. 


WRITE us words | for 
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Farrensit » 


jong, we will compose music - facilitate 


Send verses on love, wi any subject. 
Bis Kroastway. ed, New York. 
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EARN $25 weekly, spare time, writing for newspapers, mag 
zines. Experience unnecessary ; details Free. Press Syndi- 
445 St. Louis, Mo. 


SUNDRIES. 


FOR SALE— Rabbit Hounds, Foxhounds, Coon, Opessum, Skunk, 
fauirrel Setters, Pointers, Pet Dogs, Ferrets. Cata- 
Brown's Kennels, York, Pa. 


“TRUTH” on handsome deuble mat 6x10. Beautiful artwork, 
French model, life pose; full length. 25c. prepaid. Waure- 
press, Wauregan, Conn. 


INDIAN BASKETS—Wholesale and retall, Catalogue. 
Highland Springs, California. 


60,000 Coins, medals, bills, Indian relics, pistols, guns, curios. 
Lists free. A’ jue Shop, 33F S. 18th St., Philadelphia. 


“SEXUAL PHILOSOFHY, “” 12c; clearest, best most ingtructive 
vex manual published. Guaranteed. ‘Health-Wealth,” 8 
Bennington, Lawrence, Mass. 


BEACARTOONIST! We offer complete set of 20 Practical Car- 
toon lessons, containing 800 illustrations, for only $5.00. 
‘The course shows how to draw cartoons, comics, carica 
tures, portraits, chalk-talks and letters. Send $5.00 NOW 
and the entire set will be mailed AT ONCE! If. after 8 

Rprtmination, you find the lessons do not cover 
sh Y phase of cartooning, return same, and money 
Fill be refunded, You CANNOT lose one penny! CAR- 
TOON SERVICE, Box 334, Newark, Ohio. 


6.00 DOWN. $5.00 Monthly; seven, acres frult; boultry: 
fur farm; river front; ozarks; Hunung, fishing, trap: 
ping. Hurley Hubbard, 1913 North ‘een Kansas City, Kans. 
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Catalog of Parlor Tricks Free. Professioral Cata- 
log with 500 Illustrations. 1000 Tricks 10c. Horn- 


mann Magic Co., Sta. 14, 470 8th Ave., New York. 


Patent your Invention—['ll help market it. 
Guide Books with list of Patent Ruyers. h 
Wacted, etc. Advice Free 
8? Owen Bidg., sr ashington: D.t 


Bldc., New York. 
DON'T BE CUT 


Until You Try This 


i The internal 
treatment is the correct one, 


w we nderful Treatment. 
method of 

and is 
sanctioned by the best informed physicians 

and surgeons. Ointments, salves and other local 


applications give only temporary relief 
Pryce have piles in any form write for a FREE sample 
of Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless the day that 


youread this. Write t 
E. R. PAGE, 346A Page Bide., Marshall, Michigan 


Don’t, matter ff broken. We pay up 

“0 Y FALSE TEETH fo"BS.00 per set, also actual value 

for diamonds, vel gold, silver and 

sue Bend by parcel ae receive cash by return mail, Will 
1 goods if price is unsatisfactory. Mazer's Tooth Specialty, 


teens or in 
your sixties can 
you face life day 
cheer- 


Man Are You? stamina to keep 


going, or to rise to better 
things? OR are you held down 
with the consciousness of your 
own physical and mental weak- 
ness? YOUNG or old, you will 
be left behind, among the in- 
competents, unless you have 
real HEALTH. No man ever 
succeeded without it. YOU 
MADE MISTAKES—so has 
every man. But the Real Man 
rises above his mistakes, makes 
the lesson it gave him serve 
him to better things. So can 
you. You don’t have to go 
through life, Weak, Run-down, 
Nervous, Debilitated, Memory 
Failing, all Kinks and Pains. 
YOU can be Strong, Vigorous, 
Vital. Manly! The means are 
here. Let me tell you how. 
YOU CAN COME BACK! 
T can ‘Be Build you. Make you 
Re-vitalize you. 


rfected. I live this life, I 
reathe it, I radiate it to all 
my pupils daily, and they be- 
come as I. I can change your 
ife, for the better. I do 
not care what your physical 
ills, nor your mental worries, 
they yield to the Power of 


Strongfortism, embodying as 
it does the true principles of 
Nature’s laws. lo DRUGS. 


STRONGFORT OILS, 
The Perfect Man pther PIFFLE! Just Nature. 
her kindly ways, under my 
personal guidance: and you have the safe, sure per- 
fect way to HEALTH, Strength, Physical Power, the 
VIGOR that makes every breath Ecstasy ! 


I Can Save YOU 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED ENOUGH IN YOUR- 
SELF to ask me a few questions, It won't cost you 
anything. It will not put you under any obligations. 
Just because you fell, because you made that mistake, 
don't let it drag you down. Don't let it be a millstone 
about your neck. Tell me in confidence of your phy- 
sical troubles, no matter what they are, and I can ad- 
vise you and help you wonderfully. Yes, I will give you 


ADVICE FREE 


If you knew the work—the wonderful good that I have been doing 
for,so many Years you would not wonder why I anpeal eo strongly 
to EVER wa ere tome and let me help him. 
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associations with Russia, extend- 
f ing over a period of more than forty 
years, were anticipated by the 
# Crimean War, in which my father 
took part as engineer in charge of 
transports in the Black Sea. Leing 
on a visit to an officer friend on the very evening 
when the Russians made an unexpected sortie, 
he went out to help to repel the attack, and was 
severely wounded. Struck by a Russian sabre, 
which left a deep scar across his forehead for the 
remainder of his life, he was found next morning 
under a heap of Turks, Frenchmen, Sardinians, 
Russians, and British who had got very much 
mixed up in the mé/ée. The severe frost of that 
dreadful winter in the Crimea saved his life by 
congealing his blood and thus preventing his 
bleeding to death. Taken to Scutari to the 
hospital in which Florence Nightingale minis- 
tered to the wounded, he was nursed back to 
health and then invalided home. At the con- 
clusion of peace he left the Service, and whilst 
still a young man went out to Russia, where 


many_ Britishers, especially those who were 
Vok xl.—26 


engineers, went after the war to develop Russia’s 
resources. 

My mother took me when I was barely two 
years old to join him at the Vyksa Ironworks, 
in the Province of Vladimir, a newly-formed 
British enterprise in the very heart of Great 
Russia, of which he was then chicf engincer. 
Thus I came to grow up among the Russians and 
learnt from my very childhood to speak both 
Russian and English equally well. I was sent 
to school and attended a parish church cn the 
Volga just like the bred and born Russians, and 
even sang in the choir. Steps were being taken 
to prepare me for my examinations for a military 
cadetship in Moscow when my mother died. 
This dire bereavement changed the whole course 
of my life. Together with my brothers and 
sisters IT was shipped to England and there sent 
to school. But for the accident of my mother’s 
death I should in all probability have become a 
Russian officer, and not, as I eventually did, a 
British journalist. 

However, I was destined not to remain in 
England. Russia was still to be the country that 
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claimed me. At the age of fifteen I was back 
again in St. Petersburg, and there entered a 
German school, where I acquired a knowledge of 
the language and also French. 

It was owing to this early training in the 
learning of languages that, three years later, I 
obtained a post in the British Consulate-General 
at Warsaw, where I remained for several years 
and learnt to speak Polish. Equipped with a 
knowledge of five great 
languages and burning = p— 


“Dad, I can't stick the country any more,” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ so I borrowed some money from 
the tutor and came on. I want to fight.” 

“You are too young,” I replied. “ The 
British Army will not take you.” 

“The British Army!" he repeated. “ Why, 
the war will be over before I can get there. No, 
I want to enter a Russian regiment at once. 
Oh, Daddy, let me go!” 

As Russian boys were 


with the desire to become 
a journalist, I decided to 
return to England and 
perhaps try my luck in 
the United States. After 
two years of journalistic 
work in America and 
twelve years in Paris, I 
went back to St. Peters- 
burg. This was on the 
eve of the Kusso- Japanese 
War and the subsequent 
semi-revolution of 10905. 
Since then I have been 
continually engaged in 
journalistic work in Russia 
for the Times newspaper. 

Throughout the Russo- 
Japanese War I was in 
St. Petersburg and made 
numerous acquaintances 
with officers at the General 
Staff who were afterwards 
—during the Great War— 
very helpful to me. 
Among them was General 
Alexeiev. The Revolu- 
tion of 1905 and subse- 
quent developments 


running away wholesale 
to join regiments, many 
of them smuggling them- 
selves into troop trains, I 
decided it would be better 
to enter him in the Ser- 
vice in a regular way. 
It was through the Czar 
himself that the boy ob- 
tained permission to serve 
as a volunteer. Nicholas 
Il. gave orders that he 
should be enrolled in the 
celebrated Preobrajensky 
Guards, and within a few 
days the young recruit 
had donned his Russian 
uniform and was drilling 
hard. The’ whole batch 
of youngsters, belonging 
to the highest Russian 
families, left Petrograd 
early in October, 1914. 
As he had already been 
made a corporal, he was 
in command, though by 
far the youngest of them. 
They joined their regi- 
ment near Ivangorod, and 
had to make several forced 


afforded a disheartening 
experience of Russian 
politics, but it enabled 
me to quickly size up the Revolutionaries of 
1917, especially the Bolsheviks. 

We had some thrilling times during the 
troubles in St. Petersburg (afterwards Petrograd) 
when Lenin and Trotsky first raised the standard 
of revolt (in 1905). My wife and children 
narrowly escaped a Cossack charge and I had 
to go about my work amidst flying bullets. I 
was within a few paces of the platoon that shot 
down men, women, and children in the Winter 
Palace Square on ‘* Bloody Sunday.” 

The outbreak of the € t War found me in 
Petrograd. I was very anxious to go to the 
Front, but my editor decided that I should be 
more useful at the seat of government; and so 
for a time my craving to see active service was 
unsatisfied. The same tendency was displayed 
by my elder son, then only seventeen years of 
age; and as his career and mine became inter- 
mingled I must touch upon some of the details 
of his life, which was destined to be quite as 
adventurous as my own, if not more so. 

He was away in the pine-woods with his brother 
for the summer holidays. One morning, early 
in August, 1914, he burst into my room. 


The Author, Mr. Robert Wilton, from a snapshot taken 
two hundred yards from the firing-line. 


marches, as the Austrians 
were then running away 
as fast as they could 
before the victorious advance of the Russian 
Guards. Each of the Guard regiments had raised 
a mounted scout’s detachment, in order to keep 
in touch with the enemy, and my son was 
attached to the mounted scouts of the Preobra- 
jensky. 

By December they had had to hurry back to 
Warsaw, in order to checkmate Hindenburg’s 
dash for the Polish capital, and I went there ta 
see my son, reaching the city a few days after 
the Germans had almost achieved their object. 
When the enemy was within gun-shot and before 
the Guards had had time to come up from the 
South a few regiments of Siberian troops rushed 
straight from the train into the fray and drove 
the Germans helter-skelter. The Russian armies 
formed up again within an incredibly short space 
of time and delivered a second thrust. Then 
began the thrilling campaign that brought the 
Russian legions like an irresistible tide right up 
to the ramparts of Cracow. 

Whilst on this subject I must recall the 
tragedy that converted this glorious epic into @ 
disaster. Lack of ammunition compelled the 
Russian armies to give way before Mackensens 


(oli 
Googie 
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great offensive, and 


the Czar’s legions 
retreated, fighting 
desperately, — hand- 


to-hand, and_ losing 
all the fruits ob- 
tainel with such 
valour and __ self- 
sacrifice, F-xcept for 
a few weeks’ illness 
(anattack of cholera 
near Cracow) and 
severe frost-bite, in- 
volving all the toes 
of both fect, my son 
was almost — con- 
tinually in action 
throughout those 
operations ; and at 
Vilna, where the 
Guards held up the 
left wing of the 
German armies and 
so enabled the crip- 
pled Russian hosts 
to escape capture, 
he was already in 
command of the 
mounted scouts, a 
post previously held 
by a major in the 
Regulars. 

After seeing him 
off at Warsaw I 
took advantage of 
the proximity of the 
firing - line to see 
something of the 
Russian soldiers in 
action. Prince Peter 
Volkomsky, of the 
Russian Red Cross, 
took me in his motor- 
car to the head- 
quarters of the Oth 
Army Corps (then 
commanded by 
General Gurko) on 
the Rawka, which, 
with another small stream, named the Bzura, 
formed the line of defence that the Russians 
held for many a month to the west of Wars: 
General Gurko having given me the nec 
permission, I went out to visit the batteri 
trenches, and whilst with the 5th Siberian 
Howitzer Battery I for the first time came under 
shell fire. 

The battery was in an open ficld screened from 
direct observation by a thick undergrowth half 
a mile ahead. The Germans then had very 
few acroplanes or captive balloons, and evidently 
did not know the exact whereabouts of the guns, 
but they had a shrewd idea that they were 
somewhere in the neighbourhood. Suddenly 
their big shells began to search the ground anda 
few dropped not more than a hundred yards 
away, 

Huge columns of mud and stones were 


Russian Red Cross nurses and soldiers on their way to the Front. 


hurled upwards and went right over our heads. 
The battery commander ordered his men to 
enter their dug-outs and invited me into his own 
private shelter. I confess that the first experi- 
ence ef bombardment at such close quarters 
was not very pleasant. Soon the German 
gunners directed their projectiles slightly away 
from us. [ asked the battery commander if he 


were going to reply. 
We have to be careful with our shells,” he 
said.‘ The Germans are able to waste ammuni- 


tion. We are not. But I am going to give 
them a salvo in your honour.” 

A few short words of command and the four 
howitzers, one after the other, spat out a re- 
sponse to the Huns. We could distinctly sce the 
projectiles leave the muzzles of the guns, but as 
the range—about three miles—was a long one 
the burst was inaudible. 
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“ And now look out,” said my friend. 
are bound to retaliate with usury.” 

Sure enough! A few minutes later we heard 
the whine of an approaching shell. All the gun- 
servants had been ordered to take cover. We 
stood at the entrance to the officer’s dug-out. 
A red-hot splinter singed the battery-com- 
mander’s overcoat, whilst we were all plentifully 
bespattered with mud, but otherwise escaped 
damage. 

Whilst having some tea with General Gurko 
I heard a terrific bombardment. We were only 
a few miles from the firing-line. Some of the 
big shells were falling perilously close. 

General Gurko impressed me very much. He 
had recently been promoted to corps commander. 
A slim figure, with emaciated features whence 
gleamed remarkably intelligent eyes, he did 
not look in the least like a dashing cavalry 
leader. Yet he had done wonders with a 
division of cavalry during the invasion of East 
Prussia only a few months previously. And he 
now seemed equally at home in directing the 
operations of his infantry. Almost without 
sleep, he had watched and countered every 
German move for days and days. Yet he seemed 
quite cool and fit and found time to entertain 
us with tea and sweets. Apparently he lived 
on nothing else—that and cigarettes. I made 
a mental note that Gurko would come to the 
top. Later he became Generalissimo and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Central Front. 

My all too brief visit to the Warsaw Front was 
followed by prolonged and arduous work in 
Petrograd. Soon came news of the disaster to 
the armies in Galicia and the then horrors of the 
great retreat, which it was my sad duty to 
chronicle. 

In September, 1915, General Alexciev having 
taken charge under the nominal orders of the 
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A breakdown on the road—Avn incident in the life of a special correspondent. 
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Czar (who had as 
sumed the post of 
Generalissimo), the 
armies were extri- 
cated from Hinden- 
burg’s trap. I then 
decided to pay a 
visit to Moghilev. 
The Russian General 
Headquarters had 
been _ transferred 
thither from Baran- 
ovichi, a place be- 
tween Vilna and 
Brest-Litovsk, 
which had been 
captured by the 
Germans. 

When the Great 
War broke out 
everybody expected 
that Alexeiev would 
be the Chief of the 
Staff because, by 
common consent, he 
‘was recognized to 
be the most com- 
petent general in 
the Russian Service. But through intrigues and 
Court favour other men were preferred and he 
was long kept in the background, although as 
Chief of Staff to the South-West Army Group he 
displayed all the remarkable qualities with which 
he had been credited. Now, at last, he had come 
into his own. But, alas! the magnificent 
Russian army that had been gathered at the 
outbreak of war was no longer in existence. Its 
ranks had been thinned and watered : its officers 
largely numbered among the casualties: its 
armaments were lost or used up. Only a great 
military general like Alexciev could hope to do 
something with such a sad remnant. 

Furnished with a permit from the War Office, 
I took the train one day in November, 1915, and, 
nineteen hours later, reported myself at General 
Headquarters, I had known Alexeiev very well 
during the Russo-Japanese War, and I wondered 
whether he would remember me and find time 
amidst his numerous duties to see a correspondent. 
It was well known that he never granted inter- 
views. Very soon, however, a telephone message 
came, informing me that I was expected itam~ 
diately. I found the General almost unchanged 
during the ten years that had elapsed since our 
last meeting in Manchuria. He was just as 
simple, unaffected, and kindly as he used to be 
in the old days. For a whole hour we sat in his 
little room in the Governor’s Palace overlooking 
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‘the beautiful panorama of the Dnieper. 


“Well, I suppose you would like to hear 
something about affairs at the Front?” he said 
to me, in his quiet way, after a brief exchange of 
personal reminiscences. And then without any 
questioning on my part he gave me a most 
illuminating account which, if I could have 
transcribed and published it literally at the 
time, would have greatly astonished the Russians 
and the Allies, 
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“Tam glad you are in charge at last,” I 
said, “ We all feel confident now that what- 
ever can be done to save the situation will 
be done.” 

He waved a hand, deprecatingly. 

“Let us not talk about that. I claim no credit 
for myself. Thank God, the armies have got 
away. Under Providence I ascribe it to our 
soldiers. I think no other men except our 
Russians could have managed it. You know the 
patience and endurance of our peasants. They 
can bear almost anything and march without 
end on an empty stomach. It was simply due 
to their marvellous powers of resistance and thei 
cheerfulness under the most appalling phy 
and moral disadvantages—lack of food, K 
rifles, ammunition, and boots—that our soldiers 
successfully issued from the fiery ordeal of the 
great retreat.” 

Alexeiev told me, during that interview, a 
great many things that I could not write about 
then and that do not require to be reported now, 
for they are common history. 

I give a few phrases that throw interesting 
light upon events transpiring at the time and 
long afterwards. 

“We had no shells, no rifles, and, what is 
worse, we had no trained reserves. Raw recruits 
were brought up and went to swell the toll of 
prisoners taken by the enemy. They did not 
help, but only hindered us. I shall see to it 
that we have plenty of trained men in reserve 
in the future.” The incompetent War Office, 
however, overdid the calling-up of men to the 
Colours, and it was this mistake that exhausted 
Russia's resources and provided millions of 
discontented reservists to help the Revolution- 
aries. 

Then, looking at me with his enigmatic ex- 
pression, wherein his stern, rugged features so 
charmingly contrasted with the kindly blue 
eyes, Alexeiev said :— 

“And now tell me, is there anything I can do 
for you?” 

“Yes,” I said ; ‘ I would like to visit the Front 
and see something of the soldiers."’ 

“That is easy. 
You had better 
go to Dvinsk. It 
is a most interest- 
ing place just now 
because the Germans 
are pressing us very 
hard and you may 
see some fighting. 
I suppose you would 
like that?” 

Ringing a bell, he 
summoned an A.D.C. 
and instructed him 
to have a permit 
made out in my 
Name, 

“Tell General 
Miler from me that 
; would lke him to 
et You go every: 
where,” were his 


Some of the Author's Cossack friends, 
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parting words, “‘ and if you see General Plehwe 
do not be alarmed by his manner.” 

I understood the meaning of this somewhat 
cryptic utterance when I reached Dvinsk. General 
Plehwe, commanding the 5th Army, was well 
known as a regular martinet, although an 
excellent soldier, and he was particularly dis- 
courteous to all representatives of the Press, 
But, as will be scen later, he did not live up to 
this reputation as far as I was concerned. 

General Miller, his Chief of Staff, immediately 
gave me carte-blanche permission to go where I 
liked and ordered an officer to accompany me. 
This precaution was a very necessary one, because 
a civilian without a military escort would have 
been stopped and possibly have encountered 
some unpleasantness. Having heard that the 
Russian lines along the Warsaw railway to the 
south-west of Dvinsk had been moved forward, 
I decided to go and have a look at the new 
trenches, secretly hoping that I might witness 
some interesting events. The great difficulty 
was transport. The season was the very worst 
that I could have chosen. Winter had not yet 
set in, but it was extremely cold and very rainy. 
The roads—even the macadamized highways— 
were literally a sea of mud in which no motor-car 
could live, and as a matter of fact practically all 
the cars belonging to the Staff were undergoing 
repairs, and I was fortunate in obtaining a 
trooper’s horse and saddle. 

We sallied forth late in the afternoon, crossed 
one of the numerous bridges that had been 
thrown across the Dvina, and took the high road 
leading across Novo Alexandrovsk. Our objec- 
tive was the Divisional Staff on Lake Demmen. 
We had travelled about a mile, making slow 
progress through the mud and encountering an 
apparently endless procession of transport carts 
coming to and from the front line positions, when 
I casually asked my guide if he knew his way. 
To my astonishment he answered, “No. But 
any of these people will tell us.” Then, searching 
in his pockets, he exclaimed : ‘“ What a nuisance. 
I have forgotten my maps.” 

Well, to make a long story short, we failed to 
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Mr. Robert Wilton’s specisl Military Passport, permitting him to visit the Russian Armies, 


get any satisfaction from any of the people that 
we met. None of them knew where the Divisional 
Staff was; and for a very good reason. The 
whereabouts of all Staffs are always a profound 
secret. The glorious uncertainty of the adventure 
was somewhat spoilt by approaching darkness 
and a steady downpour. To make matters 
worse, my horse proved to be a stumbler, and as 
I had not been in the saddle for many months 
the constant nervous strain of expecting a fall 
into the mud rather spoilt the enjoyment of the 
ride. At last, coming to a cross-ruad, we spied 
an unfortunate motor-cyclist who was trying to 
effect repairs, and to our delight we found he was 
able to direct us. 

Take this very road,” he said, indicating the 
turning and pointing castward, ‘and when you 
get through that wood turn to the right. Then 
you will have only a few miles to go.” 

We did so, but before we had negotiated the 
wood darkness had fallen. We took what 
seemed to be the right turning and then a little 
farther on found ourselves in what seemed to be 
a village. I felt my left leg being scraped against 
a wall and my horse came to a standstill. With 
some difticulty I got down and, walking warily, 
avoided falling over a precipice. Some soldiers 


were talking quite near. The officer hailed them 
and they brought a lantern. It was lucky for us 
we had not attempted to go farther, for our 
horses had wandered into the kitchen-garden 
adjoining a farm, and the precipice was in reality 
a very steep bank descending into a stream. 

The man with the lantern was ordered to put 
us on the road. Again we went forward, but 
as we could see nothing before us we soon found 
ourselves off the track. My steed was slipping 
and stumbling, the rain was coming down in 
torrents, and we were completely lost. Presentiy 
a light appeared. We yelled and received a 
reply. A Cossack scemed to rise out of the earth 
and asked us who we were. The necessary 
explanations having been given, my officer- 
companion asked him to conduct us to our 
destination. I, too, broke in with a question, 
“Can you lend me a horse?’ For I felt that 
any moment my mount might land me into the 
mud. He brought me a wiry little Cossack 
pony, and we proceeded on our way. It was a 
marvel to me, on that pitch-black night, how 
the man could see where he was going, but he 
never faltered and finally we reached the 
Divisional Headquarters. 

We entered just as the officers were rising from 
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supper. It was a large and comfortable house, 
the country seat of some departed landowner. 
After reporting myself to the G.O.C. and Chief 
of Statf, my guide and I were invited into the 
messroom and regaled with true Russian hos- 
pitality. Some excellent fish caught in the 
adjoining lake formed the piece de résistance. 
I may add that some welcome vodka and sakuska 
were also forthcoming. 

But we were by no means at the end of our 
troubles. This was only the half-way house. 
I wanted very much to get to the trenches that 
night, having heard that one of the regiments 
occupying the new line was to be relieved by 
another regiment under cover of the darkness. 
So, declining all otters to sleep the night in 
comfortable quarters, we started off —again in 
the darkness. This time I mounted another 
Cossack pony belonging to one of the Don 
Sotnias attached to the Staff, and we also took 
the precaution to have a Cossack with us as guide. 
But, as ill-luck would have it, this man had only 
just arrived, and knew nothing of the topography 
of the place. It was quite wonderful how he 
managed to get his bearings at all. He led us 
more or less in the right direction, but we failed 
to reach the regimental headquarters, where 
another guide had been ordered by telephone to 
expect us and to lead us to the trenches. We 
wandered about the country, keeping a sharp 
look-out lest we ran foul of wire or fell into an 
unused trench, We escaped numerous pitfalls 
by sheer good luck. 

At length a tiny stream of light was descried 
by the Cossack. He went off to investigate, and 
afew minutes later came back with the report: 
“ Headquarters of 2nd Battery, 17th Brigade.” 
Any port in a storm. We accordingly rode 
thither and, dismounting, entered a small farm- 
house. It was long past midnight and the 
inhabitants, who proved to be the officers of the 
battery, were all lying down except one of them, 
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who had just wound up a gramophone to listen 
to another song by a popular music-hall artiste. 
Despite all my entreaties, the officers insisted 
on getting up and regaling us with an impromptu 
repast. A camp-bed was brought in, my wet 
clothes removed by a scldicr-servant, and an 
hour later we were all comfortably asiecep. 

I may say that I had made another effort to 
go on farther in order to reach the trenches, but 
my hosts refused to countenance the enterprise. 
They pointed out that it would be necessary to 
make an immense défour to get round our old 
line of trenches, and that even if I did manage to 
escape the barbed wire and other impediments 
I should probably nut reach the new positions 
before dawn, and as communication trenches 
had not yet been established it would be im- 
ssible for me to go forward without serious 
as I should be in full view of the Germans. 
So, rather reluctantly, I had to be content with 
my snug bed. 

The next morning we were all up betimes. 
In honour of their English guest a gorgeous 
breakfast was prepared. This was contrary to 
the Russian custom, Breakfast, with them, 
is a very light repast, rarely consisting of any- 
thing more substantial than a slice of bread and 
a glass of tea. We had a pleasant chat, and I 
was let off with a promise that I would return 
for dinner. 

The adjutant mounted a splendid charger; 
I bestrode my Cossack pony, and together with 
my officer guide, who was also a gunner, we 
started out. 

“What is the programme ? 
adjutant. 

“ First of all we are going to visit the battery,” 
he replied. ‘And then you will go to the 
battery observation post. There you will get 
an excellent view of the Germans and perhaps 
see some fun.” 

The battery was quite near, although I saw 
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no evidence of it until we suddenly rode up to 
one of the guns. It had been admirably placed 
in a slight depression and camoutlazed simply 
but effectively by a mass of fir-trees stuck into 
the ground, presenting the appearance of a 
small copse. The men’s dug-outs, which might 
have betrayed the battery by the smoke from 
their fires, had been constructed some little 
distance away. The battery was not in action, 
and all the accessories were carefully covered with 
fir branches. The wiliest Hun aviator could not 
have pierced the disguise. As I knew all about 
the Russian three-inch field-piece (which I may 
say is an admirable weapon, far superior to the 
German ficld-gun), I asked to be taken to the 
dug-outs. We went into the men’s quarters and 
found them neat and comfortable. The site 
had been well choser, so that they were free of 
water, in spite of the previous night’s downpour. 
The Russian peasant is so handy with his axe 
and spade that he quickly makes himself com- 
fortable, provided there is timber available, and 
of this there was abundance in the neighbourhood. 
After conversing with the men, who struck me 
as being a very intelligent lot, and very much 
bucked up by the recent advance and the chance 
of hammering the Boche, we went on towards 
our objective, the battery observation post. 

During the ride I saw from the many intricate 
windings we had to negotiate how impossible it 
would have been to pass through this bit of 
country at night. We soon got amongst a lot 
of old barbed wire and had to pick our way with 
great caution. There was just one narrow 
bridge across the old line of trenches. 

The enemy was only four miles away. He 
could not see us, as we were in a valley completely 
screened from his observation, and thanks to 
this fact we were able to ride up to the foot of a 
high ridge, dominated by three well-defended 
eminences covered with thick pine-growths, on 
one of which was the observation post. Leaving 
our horses in the care of the Cossack, we entered. 
the wood and began to climb. Just before 
reaching the crest we entered a communication 
trench. The adjutant warned me not to show 
myself, and to be careful when we reached the 
top not to climb out or I should give the position 
away to the watchful Huns. The observation 
post was a very rudimentary contrivance. A 
few dead logs and branches reclined promiscu- 
ously at the very edge of the crest, and from 
behind this innocent-looking barrier peeped the 
well-hidden periscope. Underneath was a due- 
out supported by a few stout beams. We found 
the battery observation officer and his telephone 
orderly in attendance. 

The adjutant proceeded to initiate me into 
the mysteries of the periscope.“ Look straight 
down and you wi!l see our new line of trenches.” 

Sure enough I could see them a few hundred 
yards below and could distinctly make out our 
soldicrs busily at work arranging the traverses 
and banking up the rifle-platfurms. 

“Now look up to the fringe of the woods 
opposite and you will see the German trenches,” 
continued my instructor. 

At first 1 could make nothing out, but with a 
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little help from the observation officer I soon got 
the bearings. 

“‘ You see that copse jutting out on the left?" 
he said. ‘‘ That is one of their strong points. 
It is literally alive with machine-guns.” 

However, I must confess that to my inex- 
perienced eye it looked like the most ordinary 
and inoffensive thicket, and had to take his word 
for it. 

“ Now cast your eye to the right,” he went on. 
“You will see some houses. That is the villaze 
where the Germans keep their supports, and if 
you look beyond you may possibly see some of 
them. They are very bold. Probably they 
know that we have too few shells to bombard 
them indiscriminately.” 

I looked in the direction he had indicated and 
saw a few grey-clad figures quietly going about 
their domestic affairs. 

“ Now look again," said the observer. “ You 
see a road leading into the village and a bndge 
across a stream. All the German troops have to 
come by that road and cross that bridge.” 

I looked and exclaimed :— 

“ Why, there are some soldiers going along it 
now.” 

“Excellent! We are in luck’s way,” con- 
tinued the observation officer, ‘ Now you will 
see some fun. Just watch and tell me as soon 
as they approach the bridge.” 

Then, addressing the man at the telephone, 
he rattled off a series of orders. 

“They are approaching,” I said, my heart 
going pit-a-pat with suppressed excitement. 

“* Ogon |“ (Fire !) he ordered. 

“Ogon !"" repeated the telephon st. 

Within a few seconds we heard the scream of 
the first shell. Immediately afterwards came 
the scream of its fellow, then a third. The 
shrapnel burst immediately above the advanang 
Germans. The H.E. burst beyond them. 
Another order was barked out and the range 
slightly shortened. Before the Germans had 
time to take cover the shrapnel landed almost m 
their midst. It was indeed a horrible sight that 
I saw in the mirror of that periscope. 
whole syuad had disappeared. A few bodies 
were distinctly visible sprawling on the road; 
the remainder had vanished; either blown to 
pieces or flung into the ditch. Seen in that sz :7 
square of glass, the t tv enacted at my 
bidding did not seem reai, but more hke a skeight 
of-hand trick. But my mind told me fi ~-# 
the horrors of this incident of war, and l coi} nt 
help completing the picture by a mental vor 
of torn limbs and broken bodies, strewn on all 
sides out there. Moreover, the fact that that 
killing was very far from an illusion was brought 
home to me by the words of my friend, the 
observer, who, with great satisfaction in his 
tone, said :-— 

“My hearty congratulations on your first 
encounter with the enemy.” 

But I felt I could not truthfully claim much 
credit for the performance, and not being @ 
bloodthirsty man by any means, I felt none of 
that “ joy of battle” of which so many wmiters 
of fiction talk, 
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My escort now displayed excessive concern 
for my safety. They said that the Germans 
would be sure to retaliate with a hurricane of 
shell-fire. The enemy knew that our observation 
post must be on one of the three knolls above- 
mentioned, and persistently searched them out 
with shell-fire. Indeed, I was assured their 
present silence was quite an exceptional feature, 
and I must confess I was a little disappointed in 
consequence. 

“Cannot I pay a visit to the trenches?” I 
asked. 

“I don’t advise you to,” replied the adjutant. 
“ You would certainly run a very serious risk of 
being shot yourself and attract the enemy's 
fire to the trenches. So the men would not like 
it, as it would interfere with their work of 
making the trenches habitable.” 

: Much as I should have hked to have prolonged 
my visit to the firing-line I found these arguments 
unanswerable, so we descended the hill, mounted 
our horses, and rode away to the battery head- 
quarters without mishap, where a surprise 
awaited me. The humble farm-house was 
decorated with pine-branches and bunting, and 
a table had been spread with every conceivable 
delicacy in the way of food and wine. We sat 
down to a truly gorgeous repast, and the health 
of the King and the british Army and nation was 
drunk with all honours. 

‘ It had been an eventful day and the weather 
had been unexpectedly propitious, but my 
guide had to return to Dvinsk and perforce I 
had to go with him. The return journey was 
unmarked by any untoward incident and accom- 
plished in comparative comfort. 

» The Dvinsk Front was a particularly lively 
one just then. Every effort was being made 
by the Germans to capture this key-position to 
the whole of the north of Russia, the railway 
junction for Petrograd and Moscow. Fighting 
was going on at various points along a front of 
twenty-seven miles, from Drisviate, a huge lake 
south of Dvinsk and Illuxt on the Dvina. A 
very determined onslaught was being made 
upon Illuxt about eight miles west of Dvinsk. 
The enemy had suddenly concentrated a terrific 
artillery fire upon the positions held by two 
regiments, and pierced the front after practically 
exterminating the defenders, and nearly seized 
one of the river crossings, trying to outflank the 
city. 

Receiving an invitation from General Grabbe, 
commanding the troops that held the right or 
northern bank of the river, I hastened to his 
headquarters, a delightful chateau belonging to 
the Platers, a numerous Polish family which 
owned many of the country seats in the neigh- 
bourhood. I found General Grabbe a dashing 
ader, who belonged to the Don Cossack 
in command of a composite force 
including infantry, regular cavalry, and Cossacks. 
The chateau itself was well within the range of 
the German guns, as numerous shell-holes in 
the garden testified, yet we lived there in the 
greatest comfort, just as if the Germans had been 
thirty miles away. 

After a comfortable night I was taken out by 
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the Count himself on a tour of inspection. One 
of his A.D.C.’s lent me his charger, a beautiiul 
thoroughbred, and we rode off at a great pace, 
followed by the General's orderlies. It was a 
with plenty of light and a good brecze. 
We drew rein opposite a huge barn. 

“T want you, f of all, to get an idea of the 
enemy's positions,’ exclaimed my host. 

Soon I understood how this was to be done. 
Within the hay-loft a cunningly devised observa- 
tion post had been constructed. The inevitable 
periscope protruded through a hole in the roof, 
and as the building itself was well screened by 
an avenue of thick trees the Germans were in 
blissful ignorance of our look-out. Through the 
periscope I could follow the line of German 
trenches along the heights bordering the oppesite 
side of the river. I could also sce Illuxt and the 
great church that was still standing amidst the 
ruins of the town, its medixval walls having so 
far resisted artillery fire. Opposite us, on the 
other side of the river, was another of the Plater 
chateaux, severely damaged by German shclls. 
It must have been a glorious residence. com- 
manding a wide panorama of the river and the 
city, and surrounded by beautiful grounds. I 
could distinctly sce the interior of some splendidly 
furnished rooms. The enemy’s shells had ripped 
open the walls, exposing Louis XVI. furniture 
and damask hangings to the inclemency of the 
weather. <b 

We galloped off once more to call on one of the 
brigade commanders, and with him proceeded 
to inspect some batteries. The first of them 
turned out to be a Don Cossack battery belonging 
to the 5th Division. The Cossack artillery had 
always been in very high repute, and I must say 
that the appearance of the men impressed me 
very much. They looked a stern, resolute lot. 
The gun-servants and the officers all stood at 
attention at their pieces, and as we rode up, 
first to one and then to another, the general 
grected them in the customary manner: 

“IT wish good health to you, children.” 

They all responded :— 

“‘ We wish good health to your Lordship.” 

Then he added : — 

“T thank you for your good service.” 

“We are glad to do our best, your Lordship,” 
was the reply. 

The Count then introduced me to the men and 
I was treated to a similar greeting. It was well 
to be friends with such stern-looking fellows, 
I thought. And what the Count told me after 
wards about their doings, corroborated by what 
I could with my own eyes, gave me a very 
good opinion of the Cossack troops. 

“T am now going to take you to see the 
Cossacks in the trenches,” he said. “I may tell 
you that they have an inveterate dishke for 
trench warfare. It is contrary to all their 
traditions, but much as they dislike it, they have 
buckled to, have dug their trenches, and are 
doing their bit to replace infantry. At the same 
time, whenever they can get an opportunity, 
they have a smack at the Germans in their own 
way. You shall see something of it for yourself.” 

We were now cantering up to a broad opel 
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space beyond which was a small wood fringing 
the river. The General turned in his saddle and 
gave an order. Immediately our party separated 
into groups of two or three and scattered. The 
General and myself rode forward alone. 

“ If you do not mind, we will hasten the pace,” 
he said. ‘ This is rather a dangerous bit, as 
the Germans can see us and will fire if we give 
them time to do so. Only yesterday one of my 
A.D.C.’s was killed on this very spot whilst we 
were riding across it.”” 

Whether the Germans were taking a day off 
or noticed us too late I do not know, but we 
managed to get within shelter of the woods 
before their gunners could fire. A hail from the 
General brought a Cossack to our side to hold 
the horses, and we went forward on foot. 
Skirting the wood, almost at the water’s edge, 
were the Cossack trenches. They were in a very 
bad state owing to the recent rains, and we had 
to flounder about in mud and water. The 
General took me to a loop-hole and said :— 

“Look across the river. What do you see 
there?” 

“ There are some horses,’’ I replied. 

“Ah! I thought so. They are at it again. 
Those are my Cossacks’ horses. They have 
tethered them so that they are screened from 
German view by the undergrowth, while the men 
themselves are patiently waiting until night falls. 
Then they will creep up to the German trenches 
and bring away a few ‘trophies.’ But I am 
sorry to say that the ‘ trophies ’ are mostly dead. 
We can with difficulty persuade them to bring 
in any prisoners. The reason why they are so 
incensed against the Germans is this. You see 
that great tree on the opposite ridge? The 
Germans caught one of our men and crucified 
him upon it. The poor fellow remained alive for 
hour after hour. They had stripped him stark 
naked and had cut ribbons of skin and flesh out 
of the sides of his legs, to resemble the broad 
red stripes on the Don Cossacks’ breeches. Ever 
since then my men have been swimming the icy 
Tiver at night on their horses, in order to stalk 
the enemy in the darkness and so avenge their 
comrade’s death.” 

With the General's permission, I went up to 
one of the Cossacks and had a long chat with him. 
He was a youngster who had just joined. 

“1 suppose you feel rather lonely away from 
all your home ties ? ”’ I said. 

“Oh, no!” was the answer. ‘ We Cossacks 
all belong to one family, and there are many of 
my comrades who come from the same Don 
Stanitza ’—the Cossack name for a village, to 
distinguish it from the ordinary peasant settle- 
ment. 

“ And how do you like life in the trenches ? ” 
was my next question, 

“Well, it is dull work, but we Cossacks have 
our diversions,” and he looked significantly 
across the river. 

“ Are any of your Cossack girls serving in the 
regiment ?”” 

My question was prompted by the fact that 
when the war began many of these girls. who could 
nde from ‘infancy and were as hardy as their 
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brothers, had gone off to join the Colours. My 
Cossack soldier smiled. 

“ There were some not long ago, but they have 
all been sent back now to till the fields. After 
all, this is not a woman’s work.” 

We had a narrow escape on the homeward 
ride, and were glad to get out of the range of the 
German guns. As I was anxious to get on to 
Dvinsk, one of the battery commanders kindly 
took me there in his motor, and here I was 
informed that the redoubtable Plehwe would 
give me audience. It was with no small trepida- 
tion that I entered the presence chamber. I 
found a small, squat, morose-looking veteran, 
who eyed me with suspicion and addressed me in 
broken French. He was much surprised when 
I replicd in Russian, and at once brightened up. 
Inviting me to take a seat, he inquired how I 
came to speak the language so well, and on 
learning of my long connection with the country 
he became still more friendly. I told him where 
I had been, and after thanking him for the 
facilities that had been given me I expressed a 
wish to see more of the front. I also signified 
my desire to hear from him an opinion that L 
could telegraph home regarding the military 
outlook at Dvinsk. 

“You can say that we shall hold out to the 
very last. The kmperor gave me_ personal 
orders not to surrender Dvinsk, and as long as I 
am alive I shall not do so.” And the sturdy old 
soldier kept his word. 

After taking my leave of the Army Commander, 
I met some old friends among the Staff officers, 
and from them heard a few characteristic 
anecdotes about Plehwe. Some days before my 
arrival the Germans had nearly rushed the city, 
and hurried preparations had been made to 
abandon it. Plehwe issued a short and pithy 
order: “ Any officer who goes across the river 
eastward without my permission will be court- 
martialled.” The effect was electrical, and I 
fancy it affords a true explanation why the 
Germans had not been able to take Dvinsk. 

Plehwe had one pardonable weakness: his 
German name. His mother was of old Russian 
stock and he himself belonged to the Orthodox 
faith and hated the Germans like poison. But 
he was always fearful he might be suspected on 
account of his name of harking back to a remote 
paternal ancestor. 

And in the end his name was destined to 
prove his undoing, for although a better soldier 
never lived, old Plehwe—he was over seventy— 
fell a victim to the anti-German fecling that 
assumed such sweeping proportions at the very 
outset of the Revolution. He relieved of 
his command and dicd soon afterwards of a 
broken heart. 

One of the orderlies happened to be a gunner 
whose battery was stationed within two miles of 
Tlluxt, and hearing of my desire to visit that 
place he offered to conduct me thither, That 
night I was accommodated in the battery com- 
mander's dug-out. It was like a small hut 
built underground, with only the roof appearing 
above the surface. Pine-branches were thickly 
strewn on a broad bench running around the 
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wall, and on this springy aromatic couch I 
quickly sank into a profound slumber. But not 
for long. There was a field-telephone apparatus 
alongside. It proceeded to emit the queerest 
sounds. The com- 
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must be an attack on hand, but my host 

explained :— 
“It is nothing; only a few hand-grenades 
being chucked about. Our trenches are within 
fifty paces of the 


mander picked up the 
receiver and entered 
into conversation 
with one of his ob- 
servers in the 
trenches. 

“They are at it 
again,” he exclaimed. 
“Give them a few 
rounds. They have 
lit another fire.” 

Addressing me, he 
said :— 

“It is Greek to 
you. The fact is, we 
do not allow the 
Germans to warm 
themselves if we can 
help it. They must 
sit in their trenches 
and freeze. Every 
time any smoke ap- 
pears we treat them 
to a few rounds of 
high explosive.” 

His explanations 
were interrupted by 
an ear-splitting crash 
—the first gun going 
off. Then followed 
two more in quick 
succession: and then 
silence. A few 
minutes later the 
telephone again mut- 
tered and whined — 
to report that the 
Germans had put out 
their fire. These little 
interludes continued 


Germans at one point, 
and that sort of thing 
goes on day and 
night.” 

I had no idea a 
small bomb could 
make so much noise. 
But this disturbance 
was soon _ eclipsed 
by something bigger. 
The telephone whined 
and rattled. 

“A Zeppelin com- 
ing towards us,” an- 
nounced a voice from 
the trenches. 

Then we all turned 
out. Our guns could 
not, unfortunately, be 
trained upon the in- 
truder, but a neigh- 
bouring battery soon 
joined issue with the 
Zepp. The shrapnel 
bursting in mid-air 
and the hum of the 
invader’s engines be 
trayed his where- 
abouts. Coming 
straight in our direc- 
tion ata great height, 
the Zepp looked like 
a small cigar. Sud- 
denly, an unmistak- 
able hiss, followed by 
a terrific explosion, 
informed us that he 
was dropping _ his 
bombs. At the same 


until midnight. My 
hopes of a good 
night’s rest had been 
completely shattered, and T strolled outside and 
watched the gunners at their work. 


When things again became quiet I re- 
entered the dug-out and tried to get some 
more sleep. But Hell's kitchen seemed to 


be suddenly let loose. 
in the trenches. 


An infernal din arose 
I jumped up, thinking there 
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time our shrapnel 
began to burst peril- 
ously near the airship, 
and its commander 
changed his course, heading back to the German 
lines. But through some blunder he continued 
to drop bombs, and as we ascertained the next 
day, one of them fell into a German trench and 
killed a lot of men. There must have been a fearful 
row over this business, for no Zepps appeared 
over Dvinsk again for the next fortnight. 


Robert Wilron, in the uniform 


(Next month Mr. Wilton will describe further thrilling adventures on the 
Russian Front.) 


THE MAN-EATERS 
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The following narrative of an exciting week with man-eating tigers has been composed from 
personal accounts given by a missionary gentleman who has spent seventeen years of his 
life at Rengarih, and who is at present the supervisor of an Indian Labour Camp in Flanders. 
The latter portion is from the statements made by anfex-member of the staff of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, who is now serving on the same Front. 


SNE morning in January, 1914, a 
S| woman, in a state of excitement, 
came running into the missionary 
ee bungalow, at Rengarih, in the Biru 
oe) district of Chota-Nagpur, India. 

She was immediately recognized 
by one of the native servants as Somri, the 
wife of the carpenter. 

She was in great grief, and explained that as 
she was returning from the forest with her baby 
on her back and a load of wood on her head, a 
huge tiger had suddenly sprung out of the 
jungle and carried off her baby under her very 
eyes. The poor woman's left shoulder was 
blecding profusely from a gash made by the tiger 
as he tore the child away from the mother. One 
of the missionary fathers procceded to dress the 
wound, for the missioners in these far-away 
Indian jungle stations have to combine a know- 
ledge of many professions ; they are, in a rough- 
and-ready sort of way, surgeons, veterinaries, 
architects, and druggists. 

Once Somri had been attended to, the villagers 
were called up and a battue was organized. 
Several score of men armed with spears, bows 
with poisoned arrows, and shot-guns started 
out in the direction indicated by Somni, to try 
to find the tiger. Many others accompanied the 
armed men, beating Nagera drums, blowing horns, 
and generally making as much noise as possible 
with a view to frightening Mr. Tiger. The two 
fathers from the mission, armed with Smith 
and Wesson rifles, accompanied the natives. It 
was by no means the first occasion upon which 
they had been on such an expedition. Moreover, 
on their long lonely rides through the jungle 
to distant parts of their large parish, they ahways 
carried their rifles for protection against wild 
beasts. 

A search of several hours took place, but the 
villagers returned, having found no trace of the 
tiger, and, after a couple of days’ talk about the 
event, the villagers, with their usual indifference, 
thought no more about the matter, taking it for 
granted that the tiger had been frightened off 
into the jungle by the nvise of the battuc. 

A week or so later, however, the tiger again 


claimed their attention. An elderly man, Sukra, 
the father of Etwa, had failed to return at noon 
to take his rice with his family, nor did he appear 
at dusk. Somebody suggested that perhaps he 
had fallen a victim to Somri’s tiger, and a search 
was organized with burning brands of wood to 
serve as torches. At the end of about an hour 
Sukra’s shoulder cloth was discovered at a 
clearing in the jungle, together with a human 
leg, half-eaten. 

The villagers thereupon became thoroughly 
alarmed. It was evident that a dangerous 
man-eater was prowling about the village, and 
that he would remain in the neighbourhood until 
captured, or frightened away. From the tracks 
which were seen by the light of the resinous 
torches, it appeared as though the tiger was of 
unusual size. According to their wont in any 
grave event, the head-men of the village went off 
to hold council with the missionaries, and as 
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‘Women selling co:ton in the bazaar at Rengarih. 


they squatted round the stoop, chattering away 
excitedly and listening occasionally to the advice 
of the ‘' Father Sahib,” the scene was a weird one. 

Mongru, an elderly villager, who, in his youth, 
had been renowned for the art with which he set 
traps for tigers, and who in such circumstances 
as the present was always listened to with 
respect, gave it as his opinion that the tiger which 
had carried off poor Somri’s baby was the same 
that, some weeks previously, had killed several 
cows in the neighbourhood. He also submitted 
at great length, and with many reasons for his 
opinion, that the tiger which had killed Sukra 
was not the tiger which had carried off Somri's 
baby. 

A great discussion ensued on this theory of 
Mongru's that more than one tiger was involved, 
Budhu, a fat and prosperous villager, who was an 
old enemy of Mongru’s, holding, 
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feeble-bodied man, and that therefore he is no 
seasoned man-eater. Have a care that you do 
not get in his way, for if he sees your fine 
plump body, he of the jungle may take a fancy 
to you.” 

At this sally of Mongru’s there was much 
amusement, despite the gravity of the circum- 
stance, but Budhu was very angry and cursed 
Mongru roundly for a son of the Evil One. 

It is perhaps as well to mention before going 
further that in the Chota-Nagpur, as in other 
parts of India, three sorts of tigers are known to 
the natives. There is, first, the ‘‘ game-killer,” 
which feeds on game in the jungle, and avoids 
mankind and the neighbourhood of human 
habitations. Then there is the “‘ cattle-killer,” 
which lies in wait for cattle, and stalks in the 
neighbourhood of the villages. Finally, there is 
the redoubtable ‘‘ man-eater.”” To the villagers 
the status of the offending tiger was all-important. 

The missionary did not attempt to interfere 
with the wrangle; he waited patiently until 
everybody had had his say and then proceeded 
to talk business. 

“ Friends, let us at once sect traps for the man- 
eater. Mongru here shall manufacture the traps 
and we will set them in position, but it is advisable 
to act without delay.” 

Mongru then proceeded to manufacture two 
huge bows, with strings attached. Others 
fashioned a couple of arrows of great size, the 
heads and necks of the shafts being smeared 
plentifully with a deadly poison. One of these 
bows was set on one side of a narrow pathway 
in the jungle, leading from the clearing in which 
poor Sukra’s half-eaten leg had been found toa 
stream which ran about four hundred yards 
away. It was presumed that the tiger must, 
at some time or other, take this narrow pathway 
down to the stream to drink. 

Two stakes were driven into the ground, one 
on each side of the path, and not more than five 
feet apart. To one of these stakes the bow was 
firmly attached and a string was tied to the bow- 
string, drawn back over the bow, and then 
stretched across the narrow path, about three 
fect from the ground, and tied quite taut to the 


on the contrary, the opinion that 
all the damage had been done by 
one and the same tiger, which, he 
argued, was a cattle-killer that 
had turned man-eater owing to 
the case with which he had been, 
able to carry off the baby. 
“ Observe, my friends,” he sad, 
waving hisarmas though tosweep 
aside Mongru’s theory, " that the 
tiger does not attack strong men, 
but only babies and old feeble 
folks. Surely that is sufficient 
evidence of the absurdity of 
talking about our having to deal 
with two or three tigers at once.” 

“Perhaps, Friend Budhu,” 
replied Mongru, ‘ vou are right. 
You say that the tiger has only 
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other stake on the opposite side. An arrow 
was then placed in position in the bow, and the 
bow-string itself stretched tight. Thus, any 
pressure on the string across the pathway would 
pull back the bow-string and discharge the 
poisoned arrow. As the tiger came along the 
path, his head would come into contact with 
the string, pressing it back and causing the 
arrow, scarcely more than a foot away, to be 
discharged with great force into the beast’'s 
bodv. 

Fussy Budhu took a hand in the business, 
running about here and there, and even criticizing 
the manner of fixing the trap. As Mongru was 
mainly responsible for this, that worthy sar- 
castically expressed a doubt as to whether 
Bndhu would remain to see the tiger caught. 

“Friend Budhu prefers to sleep in his house 
rather than face the risk of meeting the Evil 
One of the Jungle.” 

This remark galled Budhu very much. 

“‘ T shall stay and keep watch for the tiger,” he 
said. ‘ Three of us will watch for him to-night.” 

The second trap was fixed in another position, 
about a mile away, close to the spot where 
Somn's baby had been taken. 

All the preliminaries having been settled, 
a ‘‘ machin,” or light platform, was erected in 
some trees close by from which it would be 
possible for those on the watch to see what 
happened. Mongru and three other villagers 
took up their station on the machin near 
the stream, and several other villagers with 
Budhu took refuge on a second machin near 
the spot where Somri had lost her baby, and which 
was close to a pool of water. 

The evening wore away, night fell suddenly 
upon the jungle, and the watchers grew weary, 
for nothing happened. Several times Budhu 
fell asleep, snoring so loudly that his companions 
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had to keep shaking him lest the noise he made 
should warn off the tiger. 

At length, soon after the dawn, a rustling was 
heard in the jungle, and from the machin in 
which Budhu and his companions waited a 
large tiger was seen moving directly towards the 
pool. A minute later there was a loud, ear- 
piercing roar, for the beast had pushed against 
the string across his path, and the arrow had 
pierced his shoulder and buried itself eighteen 
inches deep in his flesh. 

Immediately, with loud shouts and the beating 
of Nagera drums, those in the machin ran 
towards the spot. Two of the men were armed 
with shot-guns, and they proceeded to discharge 
the contents of these into the body of the wounded 
tiger. The beast, an old fellow measuring some 
eight feet in length, was roaring with the pain 
fron his poisoned wound. On sceing the 
villagers approaching from three sides, the tiger 
turned and made a sudden angry spring in the 
direction from which Budhu was cautiously 
advancing. With a loud and piercing yell, 
poor old Budhu hastily dropped the rusty 
blunderbuss he carried and, taking to his he 
ran as fast as he could to the village, never 
stopping until he had reached his dwelling, when 
he fell down on the earthen floor overcome with 
exhaustion. 

The tiger, mad with the pain, and frishtened out 
of his wits with the noise, bounded off into the 
jungle, the Indians cautiously following in his 
track. This they easily found owing to the 
blood spots which the wild beast spattered as 
he ran. A few hundred yards away they came 
up to him. The poison was already producing 
its effects, scarcely fifteen minutes after the 
beast had been pierced by the arrow, for they 
found the Forest King !ving on his side, trembling 
all over, with his tongue lolling out and apparently 
gasping for breath. A couple of shots from the 
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“With a loud and piercing yell, poor old Budhu hasti 
ran as fast 


guns, fired from a respectful distance, did for 
Mr. Tiger altogethe 1 a minute later the 
villagers were gathered round him. They 
hastened to clip olf his whiskers, for these are 
supposed to pos: certain charms, Chopped 


he could to the village. 
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ly dropped the rusty blunderbuss he carried and, taking to his heels, 


up and administered in a potion to an enemy 
they bring about a man’s death in a very short 
while. Then the teeth were cut out, for a tiger's 
tooth worn round the neck is a sure charm against 
ever being attacked or killed by a wild animal. 
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“Shirani was lying on the ground a hundred yards off, whilst a huge tier was grabbing one of his legs preparing 10 
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By the time the missionary arrived on the 
spot the tiger’s skin had ‘been hopelessly spoilt, 
for the villagers had cut open the body in various 
places to extract the fat, which is used to make 
ointments for the cure of rheumatism. 

That afternoon there was a special rejoicing 
in the village to celebrate the capture of the man- 
eater, and by evening everybody had returned 
to the jog-trot daily routine of village life. 

The next day, however, a surprise was in 
store for the good people of Renyarih, for some 
men working in a field close to the village 
suddenly heard loud shrieks, and looking in 
the direction whence they came, saw a boy 
named Shirani lying on the ground a hundred 
yards off, whilst a huge tiger was grabbing one 
of his legs preparing to carry him off. The 
shouts of the villagers frightened the beast, and 
letting go the unfortunate lad, he bounded off 
into the jungle. Poor Shirani was so badly 
mauled that he died within an hour. 

It was thus evident that Mongru was right in 
his surmise that there were more tigers than one 
about the village. The position was now so 
serious that it was decided to apply to the local 
zemindar, or chief landowner, to organize a 
battue with the assistance of some salubs from 
Nagpur who, it was rumoured, were tiger-hunting 
some twenty miles away in an adjoining district. 

Three days later the sahibs, who included a 
gentleman on the Chief Commissioner's Staff, 


arrived. An old horse was bought and tied toa 
stake at a spot where the tiger’s tracks had been 
observed. That night the tiger killed the 
unfortunate horse, and drank up all the blood. 
Then he went away to sleep off the effects of his 
heavy feed, preparatory to coming back and 
making a second meal of the carcass. The horse 
had been tied up close to the stream, and in due 
course—about eight o'clock in the morning—the 
tiger came down to drink. He was immediately 
saluted on all sides but one with such a hullabaloo 
that he got frightened, and made off in the only 
direction from which there was no noise. In 
doing so, he came right under the guns of the 
sahibs who were waiting for him in a machin 
close by. Four shots hit him at once, and 
rolled hini over. A fine skin was procured, this 
time intact. 

After that the village of Rengarih was troubled 
with no more man-eating tigers, but the in- 
habitants will long remember ‘ Tiger Week,” 
as they call the time when two tigers which had 
cost three human hives were killed 

Several scores of the villagers are now serving 
in France in one of the Indian Labour Companies, 
engaged in clearance work behind the Front, 
and as they crouch over the stoves in the wooden 
huts of wind-swept and damp Flanders, they 
talk of the tigers and heartily wish they were, as 
they put it, “safely” back in their sunlit 
Native village. 


MY BEAR HUNT 
IN THE ROCKIES. 


By E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 


(The well-known War Correspondent) 


ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


The Author of the following amusing experiences needs no introduction to ‘* Wide 


World Magazine” readers. 


Finding himself at Vancouver and having ten days to spare, he 


accepted the invitation of a lady friend to join her bear-hunting expedition in the Rocky 


Mountains. 


Hastening there he found the camp in charge of two fair hunters witb their 


cowboy attendants ready to invade the forests in search of the dreaded grizzly. Far from 

the madding crowd, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett expected to find the little retreat in the heart 

of the mountains a haven of rest so far as mundane affairs and human ills are concerned, 

but his experiences show that it was otherwise, and his narrative, apart from the graphic 

description of camp-life in the Wild West of to-day, and the manner in which the elusive 
Bruin is snared, is a human document of more than ordinary interest. 


FYER our unsuccessful hunt for 
the elusive Bruin, as described last 
| month, we return to camp. At 
CG Ww Wy nine-thirty we are all assembled 
| fet} round the supper table, groaning 
with its ham and cakes, cocoa, tea, 
and coffee. The atmosphere, instead of being one 
of jovial reunion after the fatigues and excite- 
ments of the day, is more strained than ever. 
I discover that the two principals in the party— 
the two who have organized it, who have paid 
for it, who have come all the way from New York 
to participate in it, and who have deliberately 
chosen one another as companions before setting 
forth—can ill-conceal their mutual dislike and 
jealousy for one another; and do you know, 
dear reader, the cause of their dissension ? It is 
not a man this time, but bears that have caused 
this ‘“sea-green monster’ of jealousy to rise 
between the two fair ones. 

The facts are these. Shortly after arriving in 
camp, my little friend Pansy sect forth and tracked 
a huge grizzly through the snow for three days, 
and was fortunate enough on the third day to 
bring its career to an end with a single unerring 
shot. Three little cubs rushed into the woods 
from their dead mother’s corpse, and climbed 
atree. The party returned and captured one of 
the daughters the following day. This was the 
animal I met at Pahaska, piteously moaning 
over its mother’s hide. Since the shooting of 
the grizzly, no further bear has fallen to Pansy's 
gun, whereas Black Sal, accompanied by the in- 
fatuated George Williams, has killed no fewer than 
three brown and black bears. This has aroused 
the ill-concealed jealousy of Pansy, who feels that 
in spite of the grizzly, she is not getting her share 
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of the sport. I can only repeat what occurred 
at supper to show how very strained their rela- 
tions are becoming. 

“What luck, Pansy ?”’ I asked, as she sat 
down. 

“Oh, dear Pyjama Kid, we had the worst luck 
in the world. We tracked a bear for miles up 
the mountain through the deep snow. We got 
right into the Yellowstone Park, and then we 
heard three shots, which is the usual signal of 
someone in distr We did not know whether 
to run in the direction of the shots or to run 
away, because you know we had no right to be 
where we were. 

“* Maybe it’s Black Sal has missed and has 
handed the gun over to George,’ said Bill. 

“So we ran away as quickly as we could 
because we saw the tracks of soldiers, and we 
did not wish to spend a year in prison, or be fined 
a thousand dollars for hunting in the preserves. 
Then we got on the track of another bear and 
followed it a long way. 

“Suddenly Bill shouted out, ‘ We’ve almost 
got him, there's his cub just in front.’ 

“ But when I looked I saw it was a porcupine. 
Poor Hill, he was so embarrassed at not knowing 
the difference between a bear and a porcupine.” 

Bill looked up with an air of utter dejection 
on his face, and remarked: “ Golly, I've never 
known such a streak of bad luck. Can't do any- 
thing right.” 

At this moment, further steeds are heard 
champing their way through the forest, and 
Pansy remarks: “ This must be Sal and George.” 

A moment later Sal appears, weary, but with 
a look of supreme triumph on her face, while 
George is actually blushing. Sal eyes her rival 
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with a mixture of pity, sympathy, cunning, and 
triumph, and says, ‘‘ What luck, Pansy, dear ? 

“Oh, we had such wretched luck, Sal; what 
happened to you?” 

Sal seizes a plate of ham and replies: ‘ Oh, 
my dear, we came across such a magnincent brown 
bear with the two sweetest little cubs you have 
ever seen. We approached within thirty yards, 
but I could not bring myself to fire. 1 thought 
of the two little cubs without their mother. 
If Thad had a home to take them to, I would have 
shot the mother. But my home is no place for 
the young. The atmosphere would have been 
bad forthem. Butit was so exciting, we thought 
at one moment they were going to charge. 
Besides, dear, | have shot two brown bears and a 
black one, whereas you have only shot a grizzly,, 
so I thought I would leave it to you.” 

“My dear,” responded Pansy, with ill-con- 
cealed annoyance, “‘ you are out here to shoot 
bears, so why not shoot them? After all, my 
gnzzly is worth all your three tame bears. I 
would like you to shoot one too.” (Aside, sotto 
voce to me): ‘ Why on earth did she want 
to come out here? She has all the luck. Why 
couldn't she have stayed in New York and not 
spoilt my sport?’ (To Sal): ‘ We had such 
bad luc 

She relates her story as already told and adds : 
“ Of course, we were right in the Yellowstone 
Park, and if the wind had not changed, we should 
certainly have shot a fine bear. Its tracks were 
enormous.” 

Si a matter of fact, dear,” replied Black Sal, 
“ George and I followed another bear, or rather 
it came to meet us. We were in deep snow, but 
George had worked it out in his mind this way. 
He argued that as the day was hot, and the bears 
had not yet shed their coats, that they would 
be in the snow rather than on the sunny hillside, 
We waded up to our waists in the snow, and then 
suddenly we heard a crunching in the undergrowth 
and out he came. I never intended to kill him, 
dear, at all, because I have already shot a brown 
bear and I wanted to Ieave him to you. But he 
looked so exactly like a grizzly that I, mistook 
him for one, so did George, so I fired and he 
tolled over. I then fired two more shots as he 
bounded up the hillside at a prodigious rate. 
I then gave the rifle to George, who ran after him 
and after a long hunt finished him ott.” 

Pansy's face was now purple with rage at the 
further success of her rival, and her words were 
uttered with ill-concealed jealousy and annoy- 
ance. 

“ That is exactly how we argued, dear,” she 
said. ‘ We heard three shots and a fourth a 
long time afterwards, and I said to Bill, ‘ Oh, 
Sal has missed as usual, or just tickled up his 
tail and has handed the rifle to George, who has 
gene on to finish him off. Then she will come 
back and tell us all about it. ome people will 
not take bear shooting seriou: i: 

“That is untrue,” said Sal, indignantly. “I 
wounded him badly ; he could not have escaped.” 
(Aside, sotto voce): “I ought to get more bears. 
I reason out what should be done. She thinks 
she is a bear hunter; as a matter of tact she is 
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better after men than bears.” The skin of a 
magnificent brown bear is then produced, 
bearing not the faintest resemblance to any dead 
or alive grizzly ! 

The party then devote themselves tq supper. 
Presently Sal looks up and, turning to Pansy, 

“Tam so sorry you have had such bad luck, 
dear. You must go out with George to-morrow, 
and shoot that brown bear with its two dear little 
cubs, and I will take Bill with me for a change.” 

At these words, Mrs. Snow almost jumps from 
her chair. The prospect of her Bill going out all 
day with Black Sal is too much for her, 

“Bill,” she says, suddenly, “ you won't be 
able to go out to-morrow; you will have to go 
to Pahaska, and then motor to the ranch for 
fresh stores.”” 

Pansy, who can no longer conceal her rage, 
replie “ No, dear Sal, you found her and you 
must shoot her. After all, I only like to shoot 
grizzlies. What is a brown or a black bear ? 
You must keep with George, and go out until you 
really succeed in shooting a real live grizzly; 
I shot so many black and brown bears lasu 
year.” 

“ Tf neither of you want that brown bear, why 
shouldn't I have a try at him?” I ventured to 
remark, thinking the affair had gone far enough 
and that this would settle it. 

“No, Pyjama Wid,” both answered simultane- 
ously, with scorn, ‘‘ you would never get as far; 
you must devote yourself to the bears nearer 
camp.” 

Bill sits with his head between his hands, the 
picture of misery. Shorty whispers to Rose, and 
his arm steals half-way round her waist. Silent 
Jim never utters a sound, but his fingers involun- 
tarily creep round the butt of his revolver. It is 
a relief to everyone when supper breaks up. 

Tleave the tent with Pansy and try to comfort 
her by saying: “ Dear Pansy, you will shoot the 
biggest bear of all. Sal has had all the luck. 
First of all she tinds them asleep, and then they 
come and meet her in the snow.” Pansy can 
only reply: " Why didn't she remain in New 
York?” 

I then retire to bed, and the last sound I hear 
is coming from the rival tents. “ Pansy, dear, 
you must shoot that bear.” No, Sal, dear, you 
must shoot him yourself. You found him and I 
only want grizzlies.” 

The stillness of night settles over our troubled 
little world in the heart of the Kockies. 

Dawn in these regions is beautiful beyond the 
wildest dreams of the imagination. You awake 
in the erystal-like air fecling almost part of the 
atmosphere itself. 

You rush to the silver torrent pouring on its 
and throw yourself into its icy pools. At 
least, that is what you are supposed to do. 
Personally, having a horror of cold water in 
any shape or form, I always go in search ot the 
hottest water I can get off Mrs. Snow. The 
cowboys and ranchers never wash, and never, in 
fact, take off their clothes, and I cannot honestly 
say I have seen any of the ladies bathing in the 
river, but L know that in all the old talcs of travel 
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I have ever read parties such as ours always 
hurled themselves in the river at dawn. 

Personally, I prefer the mornings in camp to 
any other period of the day. You are free to 
roam about as you like in any direction without 
being bothered with a guide, a rifle, an old screw, 
and the eternal prospect of meeting bears. I 
take long walks on the hills. On two of these 
occasions when I have been alone or with Pansy 
I have seen bears in the distance, but I have 
never caught a glimpse of one when I have been 
armed. In the morning, there are all sorts of 
odd jobs to be done. For instance, I was re- 
quisitioned to wash both the ladies’ hair. But 
this act horrified the camp. The cowboys and 
huntsmen remained speechless for hours, and Mrs, 
Snow retired into her tent, declaring she would 
not come forth until this dreadful scandal came 
to an end. 

I must say a little more of Mrs. Snow. At 
first ] thought that Black Sal was the cause of 
all the dissensions which are continually breaking 
out in the camp, but now I am convinced that 
Mrs. Snow is the real source of the evil. She is 
a remarkable woman, a mixture of all those 
qualities which make men comfortable in their 
homes and which insure their families being well 
looked after, but which cause them to enjoy, almost 
to ecstasy, the society of any other woman. Mrs. 
Snow is partly a tyrant, partly a mother, and 
partly a jealous wife. Allowance must, of course, 
be made for the state of society in which she lives 
and for her early upbringing. In this State of 
Wyoming, the women are few and far between. 
They often live long distances from crowded 
centres amidst the wildest of characters, some of 
whom have sought these fastnesses to escape 
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the law, and others because they have a natural 
taste for loneliness and wild animals. Yet women 
in Wyoming are treated with more respect, 
and are more humbly served by man, than in 
almost any other part of the world. Each lady, 
whether married or single, attracts around her 
her own flock of cowboys and ranchers whom she 
“ mothers,” to use a homely and horrible phrase 
She cooks for them, looks after their clothes, and 
makes their beds. In the marriage market 
they are indeed valuable prizes. 

Each lady in Wyoming has an immense and 
varied circle of would-be suitors to choose from, 
and when her irrevocable decision is made, she 
continues to “mother” the rejected ones 
exactly as she did before. Thus each woman 
reigns over her own little community with a 
despotic hand. She is accustomed to respect, 
adoration, and to the most explicit obedience on 
the part of her followers. Now Mrs. Snow was 
formerly the belle of the State, but is no longer 
in her first youth. Nevertheless, she retains 
traces of her former buxomness, and her memory 
of the days when she held supreme sway over vast 
stretches of savage territory remains as fresh 
as ever, and is, I may say, the real cause of half 
the trouble. She is fond of Pansy, but her 
dislike of Black Sal is fierce, fundamental, and 
ill-concealed. Black Sal is to her an utterly 
useless type of female ne’er-do-well—one who 
has been brought up in the lap of luxury, who 
cannot cook or wash or do anything useful, 
and who spends ten months in the year chasing 
men and the other two in chasing bears. _ This 
is Mrs. Snow's estimation of Black Sal, ex 
aggerated by her firm belief that at any 
moment she may fade away into the distant 
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and unknown East accompanied by her cherished 
Bill. 

Black Sal also dislikes Mrs. Snow, recognizing 
in her all those qualities which she promised her 
husband to possess when she led him up that 
Narrow piece of carpet amidst the snigyerings 
of those who had trod the fatal strip before, and 
the organ bellowing forth, The Voice that 
breathed o'er Eden.”” Both women doubtles: 
possess admirable qualities, which neither is 
prepared to recognize in the other. What is it 
Kipling has told us-—-‘ For East is East and West 
is West,” and so on. One is a pleasure ground 
and the other a workshop. Both are inevitable 
in our complicated social system. They jar on 
one another, and the men of course rush to the 
playground whenever they can escape from the 
workshop. 

I discovered this morning that I have also 
incurred the hatred of Mrs. Snow. Outwardly 
she is polite enough, but in a thousand ditlerent 
little ways she shows everyone that she regards 
me as a dangerous, idle, uscless interloper, an 
excrescence of an effete civilization which has 
no place amidst Nature and the wilds. Her 
jealous nature does not confine itself to matters 
which affect her alone personally. Her brooding 
spirit would guard not only the sanctity of her 
own home, but would select suitable mates for 
others under her wing. 

She dishkes more what she supposes my atti- 
tude towards life, my free-and-casy manners, 
my familiarity with the ladies, my washing of 
their hair and my long walks with them in the 
forest glens. She dislikes my free manner of 
and my cynical comments on life in 
the West, on marriage, and the tales of scandal 
that I have collected in half-a-dozen journeys 
round the world. But, above all, she hates me 
because she thinks Iam making up to Pansy, and 
that Pansy is reciprocating my advances. 
She cannot understand a life-long friendship and 
that easy intercourse produced by a feeling of 
bon camaraderie. Pansy is an heiress in her 
own right, and she is firmly convinced that | am 
after her fortune rather than her heart. As a 
matter of fact, am after neither. But the tiner 
points of the game are quite lost on Mrs. Snow. 

Ite ame as a shock to her entire system when 
I, the Pyjama Wid, suddenly rolled into camp. 
Now she regards me an adventurer, a rou, 
a useless idler, a dangerous superticiality without 
a single quality which would be of any use in 
the wild, woolly West. I endeavour to correct 
the wrong impressions she has formed of me, 
and to propitiate her evil feelings in every way in 
my power, But my efforts are in vain. As for 
the other members of the community, they regard 
me much more favourably. In fact, the cowboys 
and huntsmen and myself are on very good terms. 
They have lived so long under the shadow of 
female tyranny, that the atmosphere of freedom 
I have introduced into the camp excites their 
respect and admiration. These rough-and-ready 
fellows, who would follow a grizzly into a cave, 
are terrified beyond measure by a woman's 
tongue ; whilst I, with my ditterent upbringing, 
would follow a woman without fear into any 
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cave, but am terrified at the sound of a grizzly 
roaring in the wilderness. Thus we have formed 
a sort of union for our mutual protection. 

This morning, to make myself more popular, 
I decided to assist Shorty in cutting down trees 
for the camp fire It is hard work, and I selected 
a small sapling close to the camp. After hewing 
and hacking at it for half an hour like Monmouth's 
executioner at that unfortunate gentleman's 
neck, it finally fell with a crash, bringing down 
the mess-tent on the top of Mrs. Snow, for I had 
failed to notice it was supporting the tent. This 
incident has not improved relations between that 
lady and myself. They have asked me to cut 
no more wood. 

In the afternoon we once more set forth in 
chase of these wretched substitutes for Persian 
carpets. I must say that I prefer pheasant 
shouting, where charming ladies can follow you 
round, and thus provide a legitimate excuse for 
missing the high ones. But in bear shooting 
you are always on your own. Each member 
of the party has to go his or her own way accom- 
panied by his or her respective hunter. You can- 
not advance in loving couples on these dismal 
brutes. A kiss or a loving word at the psycho- 
logical moment has much the same ettect on 
a bear as a similar noise from the undergrowth 
would have on Mrs. Snow. Thus once again 
I see the others depart and am left alone with 
Silent Jim in the wilderness. 

Sad is my lot, but strong my resolution, 
Again I have to watch a decaying corpse for 
several hours. On this occasion the baited 
trap is in a different locality on a mountain- 
side, to arrive at which we have to swim a raging 
torrent, swollen by rains. My wretc'ed horse 
is nearly carried away, I myself am chilled to 
the waist in its icy waters. Then a long climb 
up the hills, once again the inevitable icy north 
wind, once again the stench of the rotting screw 
in which no wild denizen of the forests seems to 
take the smallest interest. It is left to Nature 
and to me. The agony of my soul during these 
prolonged vigils I cannot well describe. They 
are long-drawn-out hours of retlection and 
introspection, the very two things my doctor has 
told me to avoid above all others. The pano- 
rama of my past life rises before me. All the 
troubles, mistakes, errors, inlirmities of my 
spirit, women, cards, deceptions, broken promises, 
come back in an endless train, passing just behind 
the decaying carcass of him who carried the last 
victim of Messrs. Snow and James to this lonely 
spot. Where there should be bears, there are 
horrid visions. 

For six mortal hours I endure this agony of a 
heated soul ina freezing body. Silent Jam utters 
not one word except, ‘ Maybe they'll come, 
maybe they won't,” when l ask him if it is not 
time to leave. He enjoys one peculiarity which 
the world associates with Mr. Asquith. His motto 
is “ Wait and see.’"” The kness of the night 
once again, thank God, puts a limit on my 
sufferings. Treturn to camp, once more swimming 
the swollen, icy waters, tired and disgruntled, 
Once again we assemble round the supper-table, 
To-night there is greater harmony. Nv one has 
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shot or even seen a bear, thank God, so there 
is a respite from these eternal bickerings and 
jealousies. 

It is an evening of well-kgown quotations. 
That is to say, Pansy, Black Sal. and myself 
quote to one another every one of those passages 
which schoolmasters are determined to propagate 
for all time. The eyes of the huntsmen and cow- 
boys open wide, and they gaze on us with 
wonder and admiration. Shorty and Silent 
Jim almost become reconciled—the former tem- 
porarily drops Rose’s hand, and the latter the 
butt of his revolver, when I quote them the fol- 
lowing lines from Shakespeare : — 


“ How wisely Nature, ordering all below, 
Forbade a beard on woman's lips to grow. 
For how could she be shaved, whate’er the 
skill, 
Whose tongue would never let her chin be 
still?” 


Mrs. Snow hastily leaves the tent. A broad 
grin lightens up Shorty’s face. A look of under- 
standing and of hopeful emancipation comes over 
Bill; you see Freedom dawning in his eyes. 
Kose, carried away by such supreme sentiments 
in such supreme surroundings, bursts forth her- 
self, much to the amazement of us all. 


“En passant sous ta fen¢tre 
J'ai perdu mon cceur; 
C’etait un accident, peut-étre, 
Mais pas un matheur.” 


Unwashed, unloved, unknown, Shorty, with 
his flaming red hair—the son of a Presbyterian 
minister — gazes at her spellbound. He begs for 
a literal translation, not understanding a single 
word of what has been said. This evening, for 
the first time; I produce one of my precious bottles 
of Black and White. I offer each of the party 
adrinkinturn. Each adopts the same procedure. 
As if stalking a grizzly, they crawl to the flap of 
the tent, and gaze cautiously round the edge 
through the darkness of night towards another 
tent where the shadowy figure of a woman, 
silhouetted against the light of a single candle, 
can be seen unrobing. Lill goes first, takes a 
look, then a drink which he swallows hastily 
like one uncertain as to what garment is actually 
being discarded. George Williams drinks his 
more leisurely, and with more confidence. Silent 
Jim takes even longer than the last peeper. 
Shorty sets his glass resolutely in front of him, 
sniffs at it like a connoisseur, and then sips it 
in his own time. He has evidently scen some- 
thing which warrants him in believing that Mrs. 
Snow will not be seen again that night. I, to 
satisfy my curiosity, take a peep too. I also am 
satistied. 

On the following day, while I was returning to 
camp late in the evening following my customary 
futile vigil on the mountain-side, my horse 
suddenly gave a violent snort, whipped round, 
and almost deposited me into the swollen 
mountain torrent. Then he stopped with his 
ears thrown back, sniffing the air and trembling 
in every limb. Nothing would induce him to 
proceed any farther. Finally, I was obliged to 
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dismount and with the assistance of Silent Jim 
to half drag him towards our camp. Suddenly 
the stillness of the gathering twilight was broken 
by shrieks and groans and yells as if someone 
had gone mad or was in great agony. I instinc- 
tively grasped the butt of my pistol, and even 
Silent Jim’s hand crept to his. But our alarms 
were soon set at rest, for on rounding a bend and 
coming in sight of the camp, we found a fine 
young grizzly cub chained between two trees, 
and desperately endeavouring to free himself 
and to get at his captors. It appears that 
Pansy and Bill had gone back to the spot where 
they had shot the grizzly several days before, 
in search of the other two cubs. They found this 
youngster busily engaged in devouring his dead 
mother’s carcass. At their approach he rushed 
up a tree, but was finally captured after almost 
insuperable difficulties in which Bill sustained 
many wounds. Now of all the savage brutes 
I have ever seen, this young cub was the worst. 
For five days, at the tender age of only four 
months, he had lived on his own, after the death of 
his mother, devouring her corpse. A meat diet at 
this early age had produced in him an unnatural 
savagery, which was entirely lacking in his sister 
whom I met at Pahaska, and who after a com- 
paratively short time became quite reconciled to 
captivity. But this little devil was the absolute 
embodiment of uncompromising feroeity. The 
kinder you treated him, the more he hated you. 
He attacked all and sundry who dared approach 
him, and even young as he was, he was so power- 
ful that he could have easily killed a child with a 
blow from his paw. He would work himself up 
into fits of impotent rage, screaming and yelling, 
until he would sink back absolutely exhausted, 
and we were frequently obliged to pour buckets of 
water over him to prevent him dying from apo- 
plexy. The only way in which he could be 
handled was by having him on two chains, so 
that he could not dart at the person who was 
leading him. But woe betide the person who 
relaxed his vigilance for a single second. Quick 
as lightning his wicked teeth would be buried 
in your flesh and his terrible paws would be 
hewing great gashes in your arms or legs. In 
fact this animal, whom we christened the 
“ Kaiser,” was utterly impossible to handle. 
His arrival in camp, however, did good in one 
way. He caused a diversion and broke up for 
a short time the eternal jealousies and dissen- 
sions. 

For days we shot no more bears, and per- 
sonally I became excessively weary of sitting 
alone for hours with Silent Jim waiting for what 
never came, and what I never even caught a 
glimpse of. I suggested that in the circum 
stances I should be allowed to accompany one 
of the ladies so that even if we saw no bears, 
I might at t enjoy the pleasure of her company 
during these lonely vigils on the mountain-side. 
This scheme, however, was tabooed by the 
huntsmen. However, as a concession, they 
agreed to get up a great bear drive for our 
benefit. We, the guns, were to take up our 
position at certain points along the mountain- 
side, whilst thcy, the huntsmen and cowboys, 
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were to beat up the whole district towards us, 
driving hundreds of bears, elk, moose, coyotes, 
and mountain sheep on to our ready rifles—at 
least such was the promise. 

This scheme seemed to offer the prospect of 
grand sport, and eagerly we set forth to our 
respective stations. I accompanied Pansy to 
an almost inaccessible mountain peak which was 
to be our stand. Black Sal, accompanied by 
George Williams, took up a position lower down. 
From these two vantage-points we could cover 
the entire range of the country in our front, and 
it seemed impossible for any wild animal to get 
past us without his having, to say the least of it, 
a very warm reception. Full of confidence, we 
commenced our vigil on this bleak and isolated 
peak. It would be at least two hours before the 
beaters could drive the game up to us, but we 
were prepared to wait. But oh, the cold—shall 
I ever forget that afternoon! An icy wind 
whistled through our warm clothes, chilled us 
to the bone and froze our hands and feet. I do 
not think we could have even aimed or fired a 
rifle. Nevertheless, we kept a stern vigil, 
searching every yard of the surrounding brush- 
wood for signs of bears. 

Hours passed, but nothing appeared. Fre- 
quent applications to the whisky flask just kept 
us alive by restoring our diminishing circulations. 
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Finally, we huddled together for shelter under a 
rock, determined to come forth when we heard a 
shot or a shout from the beaters I suggested 
we should steal off home, but Pansy declared we 
must see the drive out. Time wore on—not a 
bear or an elk or a mountain sheep, or even a 
rabbit, appeared. The country-side seemed to be 
absolutely deserted. After nearly three hours 
had passed, we became conscious of something 
moving in the bushes in our front. I rubbed my 
hands to restore their circulation, lay down, 
adjusted my rifle, put it on the hair-trigger, and 
firmly made up my mind to shoot whatever 
animal appeared, whether in or out of season. 
The form gradually approached. I knew it 
must show itself when crossing a little oasis of 
green turf. I aligned my eye along the sight 
and took a steady aim, determined to kill my 
victim the moment it emerged from the 
undergrowth. It approaches, the bushes are 
pushed aside. A grizzly, I should say from 
the noise of its passage. It appears, I am 
about to press the trigger, when I find myself 
gazing on my old friend, Silent Jim, who is 
playing the réle of a beater. He has a 
Marrow escape, but I decide to spare him. 
This ended the great drive in which not a 
single animal of any sort was even sighted, let 
alone shot. 


THE WATER-WHEELS OF HAMA. 


Hama, one of the most picturesque towns in Syria, 
lying just over a hundred miles north-east of Damascus, 
is justly famous for its large water-wheels. Placed 
upon the banks of the River Orontes, which flows 
through the city amid the trees and gardens, these old 
wheels are a constant element of beauty, which is 
further enhanced by 


shot principle — that is to say, the wheel is 
moved by water passing beneath it. Upon the 
outer rims are a series of wooden buckets, which 
taise the water and deposit it in a stone aqueduct 
above, from which it is carried to the surrounding 
orchards and vineyards. 


the black and white 
striped towers of the 
mosques and the 
ancient citadel that 
dominates the town. 
In all there are four 
of these wheels, and 
they are the property 
of the four lords of 


Hama, afterwhom they 
are named. The one 
shown in our photo 
graph is known as the 
Kidani wheel. after t'e¢ 
family of that name. 


In the old picturesque 
residence there is a 
mausoleum, where 
three of the family 


ancestors are buried. 
The wheel is y 
feet in diamet 


is used tor draw 
the water for irriga- 


tion purposes — and 
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the town. It is 
driven on what — is 
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BEYOND THE LAW 


First True Account of the Exploits 
of the World’s Most Noted Outlaws. 


By EMMETT DALTON 
(The only Survivor of the “ Dalton Gang”). 


The “Dalton Gang” were a band of desperadoes who for years terrorized the Western 
States of America, committing train robberies and holding-up banks until its members, save 
the Author, were killed while attempting to rob a bank at Coffeyville. Tried and found 
guilty, he was sentenced to a long term of imprisonment. Although fully conscious that 
the outrages his brothers and he committed were wrong and that the sentence meted out to 
him was a just one, Emmett Dalton believes that if the public only knew the circumstances 
in which they were led to take up arms against law and order they would not judge him or 
those who have paid the penalty of their misdeeds with their lives so harshly. It is because 
of this, and the fact that so many writers have woven so much falsehood into their accounts, 
that he has been induced to place on record, through the pages of “The Wide World 
Magazine,” a true and faithful account of the exploits of this once notorious band. It is 
somewhat strange that before these men turned bandits they should have honourably filled 
the role of Deputy-Marshals, when they risked their lives over and over again in attempting 
to put down the very outrages they themselves subsequently committed. We give the story 
as Emmett Dalton has written it—a plain, straightforward, and unvarnished narrative of 
stirring times and terrible deeds. It will be found both fascinating and thrilling, and valuable 
in that it throws a vivid light upon the wild lawlessness which existed in the West in the 
early eighties and ‘nineties. 


Vv. 
@)OB’S proposal to rob the Condon — throw down a hundred or even a couple of hun- 
\ Bank and the First National dred dollars. We regarded the store-keepers 
Bank at Cotteyville, in Kansas, as our friends and also the farmers. For any 
came as a_ startling surprise. horses we purchased from the latter we always 
But the more we discussed it, gave two or three times their value. But it 
the more we decided that the meant that while our gains were large our ex- 


scheme was feasible. Then, in any case, he was penses were heavy. 


our leader, and we had implicit contidence in 
his judgment. 

It was advisable, however, to lie low for a 
time, as diligent search was still being made for 
us, and the high reward of five thousand dollars, 
or a thousand pounds, for the capture of any 
member of the gang made it nece: for us to 
Move about very cautiously. It was a case of 
riding about all day and keeping away from all 
settlements. 

I was the one sclected to go to the country 
stores to purchase the articles we needed. 1 was 
tess known than my brothers and so escaped 
suspicion more readily. Our needs were few. 
Flour, bacon, sugar, cotice, salt, and the like were 
made up into bundles and carried on a pack- 
horse. Fresh meat was easy to get. Tobacco 
was a necessity. Out on the plains or in the hills 
and mountains, when worried by the suspected 
Proximity of a posse, a few draws of a pipe 
or cigarette proved very consoling. We always 
paid handsomely for these necessaries. If the 
bill came to thirty or forty dollars I would 


Now came the making of the final preparations 
for the great plunge which was to bring us 
fortune and enable us to flee the country and 
settle in South America. Time after time Bob 
went over our plans carefully so that there 
should be no mix-up of any kind. We chose 
early morning as the best time to ettect the 
robbery, as the banks would then be opening and 
there would have been no very large withdrawals, 
How much we should get we did not attempt to 
estimate. We knew it would be sufficient for 
the purpose we had in view. Bob, Grat, and I 
were to have three-fifths of the proceeds. What 
Broadwell and Powers proposed to do with their 
share we did not know or care; but neither of 
them was greatly impressed with our ideas of 
quitting the country and going to South America, 

At Bob’s suggestion, we were to divide into 
two parties, Grat, Powers, and Broadwell 
going to the Condon Bank, while Bob and I went 
to the First National Bank, Our plan ot 
getting away was carefully gone over. It was to 
be: enter the banks, clean them out, come out 
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together, mount and get away. Then was to 
come the final separation. 

Bob decided to leave Doolin, Newcomb, and 
Pierce out of the Coffeyville raid. As a matter 
of fact, our successes were making them a little 
tactless and they were getting too fond of ven- 
turing into towns and making friends. This want 
of discretion cost all three of them their lives. 
Newcomb and Pierce were murdered while they 
were sleeping at a “‘ supposed-to-be friend’s 
house,” for the large reward offered. Later on, 
Doolin was waylaid and killed. But not one 
cent of the reward offered for these men was ever 
paid. 

Should any posse follow us out of Coffeyville 
we intended to aim for the Osage Hills, where we 
could easily lose it. Our intention ther was to 
make for a certain camping spot in the Cherokee 
Strip. Here we were to be met by Amos Burton 
with a good team and wagon, as well as the neces- 
sary provisions and ammunition. Burton was 
a typical Texas negro cowboy, who had been 
raised on a ranch by white men. All of us had 
known him for years, and he had the general 
reputation of being the cleanest, gamest, and most 
trustworthy negro in that country. I subse- 
quently learnt 
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our horses and lay down to rest until moming. 
We all woke early, fed our horses, and partook 
of a light breakfast. At 8.45 a.m. we saddled up. 
Powers’s horse proved unusually skittish, and he 
had some trouble in mounting. Finally he got 
into the saddle. Bob had a sack on his am, 
while Grat, who was to lead the second party, 
also carried one. 

“On to Coffeyville! This is the last trick!” 
called Bob with a laugh, as he spurred on ahead. 
I was close behind him. 

“ Yes, the last trick,” I answered. 

Both of us were unwittingly telling the tragic 
truth. And so, on October 5th, 1892, a sunshiny 
Wednesday morning, with a brisk autumn 
wind blowing, we rode into Coffeyville. 

It might be just as well to give a short geo 
graphical description of that part of Coffeyville 
that was to be a veritable hell for the next few 
minutes. Facing south, the Condon Bank 
occupied a triangular space of ground on the 
Plaza, as the open square in the centre of the 
town was called. Directly across the street to 
the east was the First National Bank, in the 
centre of a row of small stores facing west 
The first shop to the south of the National Bank 
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tend to be 
horse - traders, 
while the 
others were to stay under cover in the wagon. 

Burton knew nothing about our proposal 
to hold-up the banks. When we reached him 
we should have paid him liberally for what he 
had done, when he would have gone back to his 
claim, twelve miles east of Guthrie, where he 
was living with his widowed er and her chil- 
dren. We planned to go north-west the following 
spring, and land in Seattle, Washington. Here 
we were to take separate boats, one and two at a 
time, for South America, 

Everything was now ready for the great ad- 
venture. We left our camp on California Creck, 
twenty miles south of Cotteyville, on October 4th, 
18y2, about cight o'clock in the evening and rode 
to Onion Creek, about one and a half miles 
south-west of Coffeyville. Here we unsaddled 


after the robbery. 


Pl.n of the Plaza and adjoining streets, showing the situation of the banks and the course fellowed by the band» 
Letters A to F indicate the spots where the robbers and citizens were killed. 


was Isham Brothers’ Hardware Store ; the first 
to the north being Rammell Brothers’ Drug 
Store. 

We rode into town from the west, going along 
Maple Street to Eighth Street. It was our 
intention to hitch the horses at the corner of 
Eighth and Walnut Streets, where we should 
only have a few fect to go after getting through 
with the banks. But on reaching Eighth Street 
we found that the road was up and a gang of 
negroes was working upon it. That necessitated 
a hasty change in our plans, and we rode south 
to Maple Street, to an alley between Eighth 
and Ninth Streets, and selected a fence on the 
rear of a lot used by Police Justice Munn. 

How often it is that a trivial thing will play 
such an important part in the final summing-up- 


The hitching-place we selected gave an unob- 
structed view from the Isham Hardware Store, 
and it was from there that the deadly fire against 
us was directed. Had the street not been up 
we could have used that for our horses and 
probably should have succeeded in getting 
clean away. The plan reproduced on the previous 
page shows the position of the banks, the spot 
where our horses were tethered, and the route 
taken by us after we left the banks. 

Hitching our horses to the fence, we walked 
east to the Plaza, crossed it, Bob and I ahead, 
the three others following close behind. There 
were plenty of people about. Our appearance 
was not unusual, although each of us had our 
revolvers at our side and all carried Winchesters. 

Walking over to the triangle we reached 
the south side of the Condon Bank building and 
walked along to the entrance. There we 
separated. Bob and I crossed the street to the 
First National Bank, while the three others 
went inside the Condon Bank. Before we en- 
tered the door of the First National Bank, Charlie 
Gump, who was walking along the street, noticed 
us, and gave ashout, ‘ There goes the Daltons!”’ 
He had not recognized any of us, but had glanced 
into the Condon Bank through the plate-glass 
window and had seen the drawn Winchesters 
and the cowering people in the corner. There- 
fore he knew the Daltons were there. His 
answer came as Bob turned round, lifted his 
Winchester, and fired at him. The bullet struck 
him in the hand, and he fell to the ground moaning 
with pain and fright. Then he got up and ran 
towards Boswell’s Hardware Stores in Ninth 
Street. 

From now onward things went so rapidly that 
I shall have to attempt to give them as I recall 
them, and then set down what others have since 
told me, as naturally I was too busy with my own 
work to know exactly what happened to every 
member of the party. 
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Perhaps it would be best first to describe 
what occurred in the Condon Bank to Grat, 
Powers, and Broadwell. Charles Ball, the 
cashier, was behind the glass partition when 
Grat entered and covered him with his Winchester. 

“* Hands up ! ”’ was the curt order, and up went 
those of Ball as well as those of Charles Carpenter, 
the vice-president of the Bank. 

‘* Open the safe,” was the next command. 

Here came a bit of cunning by Ball, a trick 
that cost many lives and saved the bank eighteen 
thousand dollars, or three thousand six hundred 
pounds, which was the amount in the safe. 

“Tt is a time-lock,” said Ball, ‘‘ and it doesn’t 
open until nine-forty-five.” 

Just then the door opened and John D. Levan, 
a moneylender, rushed in breathlessly. He had 
heard the shout, ‘‘ The Daltons are robbing the 
banks,” and had rushed over to warn the bankers, 
and probably to draw out his own deposit for 
safety’s sake. As he dashed into the bank 
spluttering ‘‘ The Daltons are here,” Grat seized 
him, and shoved him into a corner. 

“ Well, we'll wait three minutes,” Grat said. 
“Then the safe can be opened, for it’s nine- 
forty-two now.” 

Across the street, Bob and I were busy in 
our own way. Walking into the room, I 
covered the crowd with my Winchester. Tom 
Ayres, the cashier, who was at his seat, dropped 
down behind the counter. W. H. Sheppard, the 
paying cashier, was talking to J. H. Brewester at 
the window when we entered, and their hands 
went up at the same time. Going round behind 
the partition, Bob threw the sack toward Ayres 
and uttered two words: “ Fill that!” 

Ayres took up the sack, looked at Bob a second, 
and then started to pour in some silver from the 
drawer. 

“None of that silver,” said Bob. “ It’s too 
heavy. Just the paper money will do!” 

A flourish of the Winchesters was sufficient, 


Bank wiedows showing bullet-holes made by citizens and bandits, 
Photo, by Tackett. 
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and Ayres dumped out the silver, which rolled 
across the floor in every direction. 

During this time I was keeping the four 
bankers as well as four customers, among whom 
was Abe Knott, the Under-Sheriff, covered with 
my Winchester. 

“ Over to the vault,” came Bob's next order, 
and to the vault Ayres went and threw package 
after package of notes into the sack. After a 
fiaal glance round Bob reached out and took the 
sack. He then marched Ayers back and made 
him join the others I was holding, when we all 
stared out at the front door. Just then there 
came a shot from outside. It was someone 
shooting at the door of the bank. Gump, who 
had been shot in the hand, had given the alarm. 
A glance through the window showed us that 
men were running this way and that. We now 
turned the men we were holding with our guns 
all loose, except W. H. Sheppard, the cashier. 

“Can you get out the back way?” I asked 
Sheppard. 

He nodded his head and politely said, ‘ Sure.” 

“ Lead the way,” I said. 

He pointed towards the rear door, but at my 
command, given by a wave of the Winchester, 
he led the way to the back entrance of the 
bank, where we turned him 
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I was now slightly ahead of Bob, and in cover 
of the side of the Opera House. Bob ran a few 
feet necessary to join me, and said: “Go slow, 
I can whip the whole town! I hit two of them ; 
now let's get to the horses. The rest ought to 
be through by this time.” 

We ran in the direction of Maple Street and then 
south to the alley where the horses were tied, 
and I threw the sack over my mount. Then we 
heard a crash of shots from the east. 

“ I guess they are having a hot time, and can’t 
get out,” remarked Bob, coolly. ‘‘ Guess we'd 
better get back and get them out.” 

As we started down the alley, over the same 
ground we had just come, little Bobbie Wells, 
a boy fourteen years old, ran out of a back door 
toward us. He had a small revolver in his hands, 
and pointing it at us he boyishly asked : ‘‘ What 
are you fellers doin’ here ? ” 

“Run home, boy, or you'll get hurt,” said 
Bob, with a laugh. Then with the butt-end of 
his Winchester he gave little Wells a prod, and 
that youngster, yelling as though he was killed, 
ran back into the alley. But young Wells showed 
More genuine courage than many of the men. 
He is now one of the most prominent attorneys 
in Washington, and a good friend of the writer. 


loose. I was at Bob's side, 
and as we stepped into the 
alley he banded me the 
sack, which contained, it 
was reported later, twenty- 
three thousand dollars, or 
four thousand eight hundred 
pounds. 

“You hold the bag: I'l 
do the fighting,’’ was Bob’s 
remark as he stepped in 
front of me. As we went 
into the alley we saw a 
man running toward us. 
It was young Lucius Bald- 
win, with a revolver in his 
hand. 

“ Hold up. there !”’ called 
Bob, but he did not fire. 


sanders 


Baldwin kept running to- 
wards us, his revolver still 
pointed in our direction. 
Then Bob fired. The one 
shot struck Baldwin in the breast and he 
crumpled up in a heap, his revolver flying from 
his hand. I was told that before he died he 
admitted that Bob had called to him to stop, 
but that he was too overcome by fear and sur- 
prise either to stop or shoot. That momentary 
spasm of fear cost him his lite. 
As we turned the corner of the alley, and were 
exposed to the view of the Plaza, we saw George 
Cubine in front of his shoe shop, his ritle raised. 
Bob had now reached the corner of the Opera 
House. He turned quickly and took one flying 
shot in Cubine’s direction, and he fell dead. 
As he struck the ground, Charles Brown, a shoe- 
maker, who was standing beside him, picked up 
the rifle. Ashe rose, Bob fired again, and Brown 
fell dead. 


Fence in the alley where the bandits tied their borves. Note postholes in the roof from 


where citizens fired upom them, 
Photo, by Tackett, 


By this time the guns were popping regularly. 
People were up and aroused. The Isham Hard- 
ware Store, next to the First National Bank, 
offered the best place of attack, and here a crowd 
had gathered. This place of vantage commanded 
the Plaza and the alley. From the cases in 
the store, men grabbed Winchesters and re- 
volvers and sent fusillade after fusillade down the 
alley to where Bob and I were standing. Bullets 
were whistling about us, but I do not recall even 
a sensation of fear, or even anxiety. 

‘‘ What's the matter with the boys?” Bob 
muttered once or twice, as I tied on the sack. 
While I was busy doing this, Bob was pumping his 
Winchester this way and that. He was aiming 
at no one, merely trying to scare everyone 
away. Finally I was ready, and we started 
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“ Across the Plaza the three men ran, shooting as they did so towards the Isham Store.” 


back to help the other boys out of the Condon 
Bank. 


There we were with the money on the saddle 
pommel and safety before us, but the call of 
loyalty was stronger even than safety. I don’t 
think it ever entered Bob’s head that he was 
practically tossing his life to the winds by going 
back in the face of that fire to rescue our three 
companions, 

As Bob and I started back to the alley, we 
heard the bang of shots from the Condon Bank. 
It was Grat, Powers, and Broadwell coming out. 
They had been fooled by the trick of the cashier 


regarding the time-lock. Those three minutes 
had proved fatal not only to us, but to several 
citizens of the town. 

Across the Plaza the three men ran, shooting 
as they did so towards the Isham Store. It was 
in this exchange of shots that Ayers, the cashier 
of the First National Bank, was wounded by a 
stray bullet. They reached the alley safely, 
but still kept up their fire upon the Isham Store. 
Our shots drove the crowd away from the doors 
and windows, but as we neared the horses again 
they came out and once more the tornado of 
shots broke out, 
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Just how many shots were fired in that battle 
I do not know. It seemed to me like one wild 
roar. 1 know that each of the boys loaded and 
reloaded their Winchesters several times, and 
from all parts of the city came a continuous 
popping, directed at no place in particular, 
but adding to the general din. When we were 
near the horses again, someone stepped out of 
Isham’s Store and, taking quick aim, fired. The 
bullet hit Powers in the arm. He was just ahead 
of me, and I saw him stagger as though pushed 
backward. Then I saw him turn, look toward 
the store, lift up his gun, and fire. 

Ihave no definite recollection of what happened 
during the ensuing moments. I cannot say ac- 
curately who fired any of the shots that proved 
fatal. 

It was now a serious matter. I realized that. 
I reached my horse again and jumped on. As I 
did so, I noticed the body of Marshal Charles 
T. Connelly on the ground. Connelly had slipped 
into the alley from the west, intending to cut us 
off. Whether one of us had shot him, or whether 
he was struck by a volley from his own people 
at Isham’s, I do not know, nor has anyone any 
way of telling. One of the first shots that came 
down the alley broke my arm, then another went 
through my back. There was no pain, just a 
numbness that seemed particularly aggravating 
as I tried to untie my horse. I finally got the 
rope loosencd and swung up. Broadwell was 
already up. I saw him ahead of meas I clattered 
away. Behind me I could hear the bang of the 
guns. It sounded a little faint and monotonous. 
I looked ahead and I saw a red stain on Broad- 
well's shirt. He rode about one mile out of 
town and fell off his horse dead. The dull pop, 
pop, bang, bang, was the only sound I heard as 
I started to ride away. I looked back over my 
shoulder and saw Bob leaning up against a rock, 
while Grat and Powers were lying on the ground 
not far away. All thought of money—of my 
own life or of escape—vanished. I only knew 
that I had to reach Bob. 

Back I wheeled my horse and once more into 
the alley I rode. The numbness had _ passed 
from my arm and in its stead a nauseating pain 
had taken possession of my whole body. 

Right into the face of that rain of lead I rode. 
How I escaped being hit was a miracle. Not a 
sinyle bullet touched me. Up to where Bob lay 
Twent. Isaw ata glance that he was not dead. 
There was a convulsive shiver as he opened his 
eyes, and muttered: “Good-bye, Emmett ! 
Don't surrender, die game.” 

I leaned over my saddle to grab him and 
lift him to my horse, when, suddenly, above 
all the other noises, came a loud detonation. 
Then I felt myself falling. I had been shot 
again with buck-shot. I fought back the fecling. 
I was there to save Bob. Maybe I was just get- 
ting sleepy. But the numbness was growing 
upon me, and try as I did, I was unable to keep 
from slipping to the ground. Finally I gave up 
and, with a thud, I fell alangside of Bob. 

That one glance gave me a view of the entire 
battlefield. A few feet away I could see Grat 
lying still, Just across from him was Powers, 
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his hands thrown out in the form of a cross, 
Then I glanced at Bob. There he lay, the blood 
oozing from his nostrils. He was not dead, but 
as I turned my eyes toward him I heard a faint 
sound. He had raised his Winchester and fired 
again while lying on his stomach. Then his gun 
dropped to the’ ground, and he said with a smile 
on his face, “‘ I am dying.” The voice was low 
and husky. Even as he spoke the death-rattle 
choked the words in his throat. 

Then came darkness and quiet. The popping 
of the guns died away. The brigh s of the 
sun ceased and all was still. I sank back on 
the ground. 

The Dalton Gang was no more, 


Six days later I was removed on a cot from 
Coffeyville to the county jail at Independence, 
Here I was placed under the care of two surgeons, 
Drs. McCullough and Masterman. Meantime, 
the county attorney, Mr. J. R. Charlton, who 
is still alive and a good friend of mine, had filed 
two charges of murder and one of bank robbery 
against me. Although I had never fired a shot, 
I was charged with the killing of George Cubine 
and Lucius Baldwin, and the robbery of the First 
National Bank. 

Terrible as my crime may have been, I cer- 
tainly do not think I had a fair trial. Less thana 
month after my capture I was carried into court 
and propped up on a chair, as the judge was 
anxious to get the case over, when the two sur- 
geons and my attorney, Mr. Fritch, intervened 
and it was postponed. In the following March, 
five months after the robbery, my attorney came 
to me with the astounding statement that it had 
been arranged that if I would plead guilty of 
the technical charge of murder in the 
degree, the Court would then pass sentence of 
between fifteen and twenty years, with a prospect 
of commutation of the sentence later on. As I 
had actually killed no one and there was no proof 
whatever that I had done so, I flatly refused 
to consider the proposition. 

However, in the end, as a result of pressure by 
friends and officials I was persuaded to plead 
guilty of murder in the second degree and trust 
to the honour of the Court. Imagine my surprise 
when I hobbled into court on crutches om 
March Sth, 1803, and pleaded guilty of murder 
in the second degree, to receive a life sentence. 
T almost collapsed when I heard it. 

One hour after my sentence, I was rushed oa 
toa in and started for Lansing, Kansas, where 
the State prison is located. While my treatment 
in prison was better than I expected, in the 
circumstances, yet, if I had known the mental 
suffering it entailed, I would have ended it all 
before entering. 

Arriving at the State prison about eight o'clock 
that evening, I was ushered into the chief clerk's 
office, where I met John Higgins, the Deputy 
Warden, whom I later found to be one of the 
best and most impartial cfficials connected with 
the prison. 

“ Well, Emmett,” he said to me, “ Iam deeply 
sorry to see anyone come here as a prisoner, 
especially a young man; but try and make the 
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“I leaned taddle to grab bim and lift him to hen, suddenly, above all the other oi loud 
yeaa rab im ne asta Thea tek mavell tale reraeen t 


best of it, and remember that if you feel you have The next day, after being examined by the 
2 g¥ievance come to me with it first—your word chaplain as to my moral status, I was assigned 
will be 2s good as any officer's if you tell me the _to the tailor’s shop to learn the trade of cutting 
truth.” and fitting men’s clothes. Four months after- 
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wards I took charge of the shop and superintended 
the work of from twenty-five to forty men for 
fourteen years. 

After I had been in prison about fifteen months 
I heard from my mother that our brother Bill 
had been killed, near Ardmore, in Indian territory, 
by some Deputy-Marshals. He was shot whilst 
nursing his four-year-old crippled daughter. 
He had committed no outrage, his only crime 
being that he had been associated with us. 

1 will pass over my life in prison except to say 
that on the whole I was treated well and even 
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E. H. Koch, to have an operation performed oa 
my arm for necrosis of the bone. The operation 
was performed by Drs. Outland and Ernst, at 
Topeka, Kansas. This is the arm that was broken 
so badly from a gunshot at Coffeyville at the time 
of my capture, and which has caused me a great 
deal of trouble ever since. Meantime I had 
filled in an application for a commutation of my 
sentence, and great was my joy to know that it 
had been favourably considered. On the after- 
noon of November 2nd following, Governor Koch 
sent for me. ‘ Well, Emmett,” he said, after I 


Emmett Dalton, marked in the photograph with a cross, ata beste in Florida, where he lectured on his experiences 
asa bandit. 


most considerately by officials and prisoners 
alike. I was the first prisoner that was given 
the position of shipping clerk, a berth that 
necessitated my working outside the prison 
buildings. When I asked for this post Warden 
Haskell said to me: “ Shall you run away ?” 
I told him, “ No.” “ All right, you can have 
it,” he said, and though I had many opportuni- 
ties of getting away I had given my word and that 
was sufficient. 


On July oth, 1907, I was paroled by Governor 


had entered his office, “‘ I have decided to com- 
mute your sentence to expire immediately,” and 
handing me the commutation papers, continued: 
“You sinned and have paid the penalty of the 
law. In that respect you are much better off than 
the rest of us. In the future let your services be 
for humanity.” Ofttimes a few well-chosen 
words beat a long sermon. 

Then for the first time in fifteen years and 
twenty-eight days—including the time I was in 
jail—I was free. 
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The Author's yacht converted into a fishing-smack 


Fishing as a 
V ocation 
for 


Ww ar Heroes 


By 
RALPH STOCK. 
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The Author of the following narrative needs no introduction to “‘Wide World Magazine” 


readers, and his charming stories of sea-life will be recalled by many. 


In the following 


entertaining contribution he tells how he solved that vexed problem—the discovery of a 
suitable means of livelihood to the man suddenly discharged from the Army as medically 
unfit for further service. 


HIS is going to be an attempt at 
answering a question that will 
! confront a good many men after 
the war: namely, what to do with 
one’s life—-or what is left of it—after 
the wear and tear of the battle-front. 

I have found my answer, and as it seems a 
good one, and as it is unlikely that many men 
will think of it, I give it here for what it is worth. 

As I have said, it is my answer, and I see no 
reason why it should not be the answer for 
anyone who loves the sea, open air, and freedom, 
an a living and perhaps more to reward one’s 
effort. 


In July, 1917, I walked out of a dismal room of 
one of London's largest military hospitals, leav- 
ing a medical board behind me that I presume 
is still sitting round a baize-covered table, 
dealing with the destinies of men. I took train 
to Devonshire and lay in the grass of a cliff-top, 
talking quietly to myself, like any imbecile. 

“ Free! Free! Free!’ I said, and I said it 
three times more, looking alternately up into the 
blue sky, swept by a grand procession of fleecy 
cloud, and down at an equally blue sea dotted 
with the golden sails of fishing-smacks or 
smudged with the smoke of small freighters 
Tunning for their lives up-Channel. 

_ It seemed incredible that I could now awake 
in the morning and say to myself, ‘I will sleep 


again; then I will have a leisurely breakfast of 
coffee, porridge, bacon and eggs, and toast (soft 
in the middle and crisp outside) and marmalade, 
with a newspaper propped against the sugar- 
basin and thrushes squabbling outside. Then 
I will go where I choose for as long as 1 choose.” 
But there it was, the miracle accomplished. 

I reviewed my prospects. No profession 
except the precarious one of short-story-writing ; 
no trade ; impaired health ; blunted intelligence 
(oh, yes, routine has this effect) ; but—the owner 
of a ship, 

How I gloated over this accomplishment— for, 
if a ship is sound and true, she ts an accomplish- 
ment, as much so as a wife or a yood friend. 
How everyone in my small circle of friends and 
relatives had ridiculed the idea of buying a ship 
nine months after the outbreak of war, and while 
in the Army. 

“ Absurd !'” said some. 

“ What is the use ? ’’ said others, “ when you 
don’t know what may happen to you.” 

And I had answered, ‘‘ That is precisely why 
I bought her. You might as well ask why do 
soldiers marry ?” 

They smiled, and I smiled, each thinking 
ourselves remarkably far-seeing and clever. 

As for me, I felt that I now had a home of my 
own to return to in whatever condition Providence 
saw fit to discharge me from the Service. More- 
over, a compact home, a home that could be 
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moved complete at half an hour’s notice without 
disturbing a cushion or a book, from neighbour- 
hood to neighbourhood according to taste; 
though, so far as I am concerned, the sea is always 
a good address. I would coast round the 
British Isles during the summer months, and 
drift down to the Mediterranean with the first 
chill of October. Such were my dreams. For 
two and a half years of the war I carried with me 
photographs of this laughable ship of mine, and 
I am convinced that these, and the dream 
voyages I made in her while cramped in dug-outs 
or ploughing through mud during my last winter 
on the Somme, were all that kept me going 
mentally and physically. Others might have 
their pocket-books crammed with photos of 
fluffy girls—I had my ship. 

It never occurred to me then that my dreams 
would ever become realities ; the chances on the 
Somme were too slim for much speculation ; 
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“Yes,” he said, “I see no reason why you 
shouldn't pay expenses with the Oeger. Meet 
me at the fish-market to-morrow morning at 
ten.” 

I met him, round and rubicund, watching his 
own fish being sold on the fine flags of the market; 
soles, plaice, dabs, ray, turbot, dog-fish, an 
endless array. Prices were extraordinarily high. 
I saw three pads (small baskets) of dabs (offal, 
as it is called) sell for four pounds. A single 
turbot, weighing fifteen pounds, fetched one 
pound ten shillings. 

The raucous-voiced auctioneer sold the “' Ship's 
Husband's ”’ fish for seven pounds. 

“ That is one day's catch ? " I asked. 

“Yes,” he answered, in his slow drawl. 

oe And you fish five days out of the weekf?,” 

Yes.” 

“ That makes thirty-five pounds a week.” 

There was a pause before the ‘‘Ship’s Husband” 


Scene on the Author's smack—Belaying the warp, 


but no v—my home lay below me at her mooring ; 
the sea also was mine. 

A home is well, but what of a living? Stories 
were out of the question. My mind was numb. 
The mere thought of office work sent shudders 
down my spine, shudders of remembrance of a 
brown bag, the underground railway to the City, 
and four dour walls shutting me in from nine 
o'clock a.m, to six o'clock p.m. 

Behind me, down in the valley, lav a Devon- 
shire fishing-town. I quickly discovered it was 
no “sleeping fishing-village ’’ of picture and 
story, but a place of ambition and the struggles 
of ambition. In each of those houses lived some- 
one with a wife and children and a means of 
supporting them. If they earned a livelihood by 
following the sea, why shouldn't I? In one of 
those houses lived the “ Ship’s Husband.” He 
was a man of forty, a gentleman who has followed 
the sea all his life, but who declared that he only 
managed to “ pay expenses."’ I am certain he 
does something more. Knowing him slightly 
1 decided to interview him. 


admitted the fact. For some reason, 00 
fisherman likes admitting that he is doing well. 
As a class they are worse grumblers than farmers. 

The “ Ship’s Husband ” and I retired to “ the 
hole in the wall,” to discuss ways and means, over 
a glass of beer. 

 Ye-s, you may pay expenses,”” my companioa 
drawled, staring at the smoke-begrimed oak 
rafters of one of the quaintest bar-parlours I 
have ever seen. ‘ But there's a lot to be 
thought of. You'll want another trawl ; [you're 
not the right build for a beam. And_there are 
the men—they’re the deuce.” 

They are, and naturally, during the war. 
There is not a fisherman left on the Devon coast 
under fifty years old. The industry is run by 
greybeards suffering from all sorts of complaints, 
and boys who ape their fathers like little monkeys, 
clanking about the wharves in boots big enough 
to contain their whole carcasses if divested of 
the layers of thick underclothing, jerseys. and 
“ fear-naught ” that swathe them. 

From the “ Ship's Husband ” I learnt that the 
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universal custom amongst fishing-craft is to 
have a crew of three—-two men and the skipper. 
The money that the catch of fish realizes is divided 
at the week-end into five—a share each for the 
two men and the remainder going “ to the ship,” 
or, in other words, to the owner, who is responsi- 
ble for all gear. In addition to this, I learnt that, 
although it was necessary to register the Oeger 
as a bond-fide fishing smack, she still remained a 
“yacht "’ in the eyes and the minds of fishermen ; 
consequently I should be expected to pay wages 
to the two hands in addition to their shares. 

With a pencil and paper I quickly calculated 
that if the week’s earnings amounted to only 
twenty pounds, the ship or owner, on above 
basis, would receive a ten-pound note as his 
share after paying wages, and that decided me 
to make the venture. 

If there is an auxiliary motor, the cost of oil 
for the week is deducted from the gross earnings 
before the shares are apportioned. 

In addition to this there is an old custom that 
any fish that are too small to sell for a respectable 
sum, and this includes crabs, go to the ‘‘ boy,” 
if there is one amongst the crew, and if not, to 
the men. This is called “ stockerbait,” and I 
have not yet discovered the origin of the word. 

Then, as regards the nets and gear. There 
are two kinds of trawl-nets, the “‘ beam " and the 
“otter.” Imagine a huge meshed jelly-bag 
being towed along the bottom of the sea, and you 
have the net. But how is the mouth of it, which 
is often ten feet long, kept open? In the case 
of the beam trawl, it is kept open by a beam of 
wood, usually oak ; and this is the usual type of 
net for the sailing smacks comprising the main 
fleet. But for smaller craft, such as motor-boats, 
or auxiliary craft, a beam trawl is too heavy and 
unwieldy , consequently the otter trawl was in- 
vented. This consists of two boards about three 
feet by four feet, 
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gear, which is paid out and hauled in by means of 
a hand capstan. 

All these articles I purchased. I also painted 
the Oeger and furbished her until she looked 
(to my eye) the most beautiful thing in the 
universe. I could not keep my eyes off her. I 
wrote sonnets to her, which shows the shocking 
results of freedom, sea air, and a fish diet. 

My opinion, however, was not shared by the 
fishing fraternity. Almost everything that can 
be wrong with a smack was wrong with the 
Oeger, according to these pessimistic gentry. 
She had too much freeboard. She had too 
much beam for her length. Her bulwarks 
were not high enough. She would never 
“tow” (trawl). 

About this time, while engaged in absorbing 
advice from the ‘‘ Ship's Husband ” and applying 
it to my ship with as much expediency as one 
elderly shipwright, with a taste for beer, and his 
assistant, a lad of fifteen, allowed, the Spinster 
appeared upon the scene, fresh—or, rather, jaded 
—from war-work of a particularly strenuous 
order. Also, the only real dog in the universe 
accompanied her—an animal claiming a thorough- 
bred cocker spaniel as his mother and a poodle 
for a father. It was an accident—but I can 
only wish that more accidents like Robert would 
occur. My small world was now complete. 

From the brother's point of view there is 
something very satisfying about a sister, provided 
she is of the right variety. Opinions naturally 
differ as to sisters, but for my part, provided she 
is neither’ a species of school-mistress nor a 
“creeping vine,” if she can darn socks, cook, 
play a good game of tennis, sail a boat, and see 
two sides of a question, she is all J ever need in 
the feminine line. 

We took small but comfortable rooms a stone’s- 
throw from the Oeger’s moorings. We made 
friends; we made 


weighted at the 
bottom and at- 
tached to each 


corner of the 
mouth of the 
net. They are 


“slung” at such 
anangle that the 
force of the water 
as the boat tows 
them along the 
bottom of the sea 
forces them out- 
wards — like a 
kite—and thus 
keeps the mouth 
of the net 
stretched. In 
addition to this, 
the top of the 
Net's mouth is 
kept up by cork 
and the bottom down by leads, disposed along 
the foot-rope. It is a simple contrivance, like 
Most things ingenious. Ninety fathoms of warp 
and two wire bridles, one leading to cach board, 
and thirty fathoms in length, complete the fishing 


The Spinster (the Author 


enemics. We 
j caused __fishing- 

nets to be made 
of a design in 
strict conformity 
with the plans 
of the ‘ Ship’s 


Husband.” We 
worried — short- 
handed ship- 


wrights with the 
task of changing 
the Oeger froma 
cruiser into a 
fishing - smack, 
We chipped and 
painted pig-iron 
ballast — three 


extra tons to 
keep our ship 
fer) and the seagulls, deeper in the 


watcr,so thatshe 

would “tow” more steadily. We thoroughly 
enjoyed ourselves. 

Upon a never-to-be-forgotten morning we 

sailed—dearly-beloved word of infinite possi- 


bilities !—we sailed at 1 seven-knot clip for 
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precisely ten miles. We began to talk of never 
coming back. The Oeger sailed like a witch. 
‘We could beat the ketch-rigged smacks of the 
fleet without topsail or staysail. I grinned, the 
Spinster grinned, even the skipper grinned as 
he looked aloft; and it was at that precise 
moment that I saw his grin fade away into an 
open-mouthed, wide-eyed stare. 

“‘ She’s gone at the eyes of the rigging!” was 
all he said, with complete composure and in rich 
Devonian. At the same time his grin returned. 
We put about. The mast-head was leaning at 
an angle of forty degrees, and 
wobbling on its splintered base 
like a drunken man. The 
skipper, in white chin-whiskers, 
enormous boots and a bowler 
hat dented on one side, con- 
tinued to grin. At that moment 
I hated the man. To him it 
was a gigantic joke—an amusing 
problem as to whether we could 
reach harbour before the top- 
mast fell about our ears. 

One hundred yards from our 
moorings the mast collapsed and 
fell with a crash the full length 
of the deck—without touching 
asoul. It was little short of a 
miracle, and fora few moments 
we stood in our several places 
pondering it. 

The mast had scarce met the 
deck, with the sails and rigging 
hanging over the side in a 
tangled mess, when a smack’s crew was alongside. 
Did we want help? We did, but hardly ex- 
pected such a stiff bill for salvage as was rendered 
the next day. It took three weeks to step the 
Oeger's new mast; three miserable weeks of 
waiting and telegraphing and waiting. 

In time we sailed. The Spinster in weird 
clothes of her own design, consisting of a bandanna 
handkerchief turban, tweed jumper and trousers, 
and rubber boots (she is never happy unless she 
dresses the part); the skipper in ordinary 
fisherman’s kit, with the notable addition of a 
bowler hat ; and I disguised as a fisherman but 
with such tell-tale touches as khaki shirt and 
cardigan. We launched the trawl with much 
shouting and flurry, and at the end of two hours’ 
speculation we hauled it up again by sheer 
brawn and the capstan, got the net aboard, 
and found mud, nothing but mud, in the cod end. 
Various explanations were forthcoming from 
the skipper for this calamity. There was too 
much lead on the foot-rope. There was too 
much cork on the head-line. The otter boards 
were not “ slung ’’ true. We had been towing too 
fast. We had been towing too slow. Why, 
bless your heart, there were men (successful 
fishermen now) who had spent months in adjust- 
ing an otter trawl. An inch this way or that 
made all the difference. An otter trawl was like 
awatch. Out of all this the hard fact emerged 
that we had caught no fish. 

For two weeks we were out early and late 
experimenting, and for two weeks I scraped 


together—heaven knows how—snfficient for the 
skipper’s wages and our own board and lodging; 
and then—success came to us as by a miracle. 
Instead of mud, or shells, or weed, we found 
fish in the cod end—fat plaice, luxurious soles, 
ray, and whiting. What we had done to our 
otter trawl I don’t think anyone knew—least of 
all the skipper—and I don’t believe one of us 
knows to this day, but it catches fish. We 
treasure that trawl as something exceedingly 
precious, and nothing, nothing in the world, 
would cause us to alter its ropes or leads a 
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hair’s-breadth. We live in constant dread that 
we shall meet a “hitch” (an obstacle on the bottom 
of the sea) that will cause us to cut our warp 
and lose this wonderful trawl. It would take us 
two weeks, perhaps two months, to discover 
another like it, and we are making thirty pounds 
a week. 

Let me give a résumé of our daily programme. 

The alarum shatters the silence of our lodgings 
at 6 a.m., but does not shatter my sleep, 
which is that of the dead ; so the Spinster wakes 
me. The food for the day has been prepared 
overnight, and we climb blear-eyed into our 
grotesque but serviceable raiment and sit at 
the window of our sitting-room overlooking the 
harbour. Presently a yellow dinghy appears, 
threading its way through the moored smacks, 
and we hear the stentorian shout of the skipper, 
who waits for us at the breakwater steps. We 
are rowed aboard. We set sail, cast loose our 
moorings, and slide out of harbour. while the 
Spinster prepares breakfast below. I steer, and 
the skipper sees to the trawl, mending the net 
or untwisting the warp and bridles 

At a signal from the skipper, the otter boards 
are slung over the side, the helm is put hard up, 
the net is heaved overboard, and tautens, showing 
the defects, if any, in the set of the foot-rope and 
head-line. At the signal“ All clear!’ the boards 
are cast loose and sink with the weight of their 
iron shoes, cleaving the water at such an angle 
that they are pressed as far apart as the head- 
line between them allows. The bridles—one 
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leading to each board and thirty fathoms long— 
are paid out trom the capstan, and finally the 
warp, or as much of it as the skipper deems 
necessary for the depth of water. The warp is 
then belayed to the capstan, the sails trimmed 
to carry us on the desired course, and we go 
below to breakfast. 

Thereafter, the skipper sits on the aft horse, 
with the tiller between his fat legs, smoking 
placidly, and occasionally bursting forth into 
song, while the Spinster and I do as we will 
below The Oeger’s cabins are spacious, and 
there is something comforting about the old lady 
that conduces to sleep. 

“Work for the skipper and pay for the boy ” 
is the shout that hails us on deck after two or 
three hours’ towing, and we procecd to haul in. 
The capstan brings in slowly—sometimes very 
slowly—first the warp, then the bridles, until 
the otter boards leave the water ani hang 
alongside; then one is taken aft and the net, 
stretching between them, drawn in foot by foot : 
first clean net, then meshes filled with star-fish, 
weed, shells, oysters, and tiny crabs; then, afar 
off, we see the white bellies of fish in the cod end 


as they splash and tumble. Nearer and nearer 
comes the cod end with its precious freight, and, 
if it is a big enough “* bag.’’ block and tackle are 
necessary to heave it aboard. It hangs suspended 
for as long as it takes the skipper to tug loose 
the slip-knot that ties the mouth of the bag, then 
a shower of glistening fish falls flapping and 
wriggling on deck. 

Three or four hauls such as the one described 
completes the day’s work, and we make 
for our mooring. The dinghy goes ashore to the 
market with the fish, and in half an hour returns 
with the news that it has been sold at clamouring 
auction for seven pounds, and we clean up the 
ship and go home, conscious that a good day's 
work is done. 

Is there any life to beat it? If so, I do not. 
know of it, and I have tried most things in my 
time. 

But success breeds ambition. We were not 
content with thirty pounds a week. If thirty, 
why not fifty 2? There is only one way to catch 
more fish than trawling all day, and that is 
trawling all night. The fish—and especially 
whiting—do not sce the net coming in the dark, 
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And so we acquired the habit of night-hawks, 
sailing at four or five o’clock in the afternoon, 
and returning at six the next morning. It paid. 
It paid handsomely. And with a warm oil stove 
below and four comfortable bunks, so that it was 
possible to sleep while the trawl was down, there 
were no great hardships in the business. It is a 
fine sight, on a pitch-black night, to see our wake 
streaming away like smoke from our propeller, 
so bright with phosphorescence that it seemed 
a@ powerful lamp must be hung over the stern. 
And to watch the net, lit with a myriad tiny 
lamps, creeping in yard by yard. Then, what a 
splashing, as the big rays and plaice come along- 
side, and it takes block and tackle to haul them 
aboard. There is something very fascinating 
about night-fishing—but unless one is a practised 
night-bird, it tells in time. The shortage of 
sleep seems to accumulate night by night, and 
towards the end of the week makes itself felt in 
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With high heart the Oeger and her crew set 
out for Start Bay, which, according to direc- 
tions, had been thrown open north of a line 
drawn from Skerries Bell Buoy to the Tor Cross 
Hotel. 

All that golden afternoon we trawled back and 
forth across the bay, catching “ bags ”’ of plaice 
and sole that made one’s mouth water to look at. 
Night closed down, and we continued to trawl, 
when of a sudden, out of the darkness, a voice 
hailed us :— 

“‘ Who are you?” 

“ Oeger, B 356,” bellowed the skipper. 

“* Heave-to and get out of here. You're south 
of the line.” 

“'Tain’t true. We're W.S.W. of Tor Cross. 
Come aboard and we'll show you.” 

No answer. 

There was no other answer until two weeks 
later, when the skipper, whiskers, bowler and 


The sail-maker at work, 


heavy eyes and headache. 
sleep disperses these. 

In October great news came to the Devonshire 
fishing-town. It was discussed on the market 
by knots of men. It was read from a small 
notice posted up at the Customs Office and 
passed on to those who could not read; and it 
was voted the greatest news in the last ten years. 
All creeks and bays were to be thrown open as 
fishing-grounds for the duration of the war. 
The vista of possibilities that this small notice 
opened up was almost staggering. Bays in 
which plaice and sole had been immune, breeding 
and growing fat, could now be despoiled without 
fear of the “ bogey-man” or, rather, the 
“fisheries inspector,’ a detestable little man 
who had a knack of darting out in a launch at 
night and catching poor honest fishermen riding 
at anchor and hove-to in forbidden waters. 
There was only one stipulation, that the mesh of 
the net used must not be less than six inches in 
circumference—in order to allow the smaller 
fish to escape and grow. 


But one good night’s 


all, was served with a summons. The skipper 
was as near tears as I have ever seen him. He 
needed comforting by the Spinster like a child. 
Visions of the treadmill and limitless oakum- 
picking obscured his vision. 

“And I’m as innocent as that dog,” he 
wailed, punching the dent out of his bowler 
hat and wagging his head solemnly at 
Robert. 

There was only one thing to be done— 
engage a solicitor and wait for the day of the 
trial. 

It was set for eleven o’clock on a Monday 
morning, and punctual to the minute a fleet of 
cabs, drawn by every crock in the town that bad 
not been commandeered for the Army, set out 
for Totnes Guildhall. There were fifteen de 
faulters besides ourselves, all accused of the 
same trespass. We sailed—I should say drove 
to Totnes, and marched into the Guildhall, on 
of the finest old court-houses in England, replete 
with “ stocks,” man-traps, and other implements 
of bygone centuries. 
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The fish-market 


After the first case had been dealt with amidst 
some heated passages between the respective 
attorneys, the Bench retired to consider their 
verdict, and presently returned to impose a fine 
of twenty pounds. 

In our own particular case the attitude of 
the Bench so angered me that I completely lost 
my sense of humour. I “ arose” and asked the 
Pench—I'm afraid in “ ringing tones ’’—how, if 
one happened to be sitting in a picture-palace 
fifteen miles distant, with several witnesses to 
prove it, and the ‘“ bogey-man” chose to swear 
that at the self-same moment one was on a ship 
in the prohibited area of Start Bay, one was able 
to disprove it ? 

And instead of being summoned for contempt 


of court, I was told—in a husky voice, and very 
rightly—that the case was closed. 

The next day an indignation-meeting of 
victims was held ‘‘on the market,”” home of 
many controversies and much gossip. A great 
deal was said. Grievances were aired according 
to vocabulary and temperament, but, of course, 
nothing could be done—except murder the 
“ bogey man,” which we all swore to do on the 
occasion of our next meeting him. It was 
humorous to hear grey-bearded skippers of 
irreproachable character explaining just what 
they would do to the Government official if they 
caught him, especially humorous to a hearer 
who knew that they would probably spit and 
pass him the time of day. 
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‘Ibe Fallen Monarch, a giant Redwood, in California, sa ; 
It stood four hundred’ and sixty-Gve feet high. Uncle Sam's Cavalry frequently parade by the dead trunk. 
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to have been the largest tree in the world. 


IN UNKNOWN 
BRITISH GUIANA. 


By A. HYATT VERRILL. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


It is no exaggeration to say that British Guiana, a vast stretch of territ the shoulders 
of the South American Continent, is one of the least-known postions (of the globe. 
Here are great primeval forests, mighty rivers, huge waterfalls, extensive plateaus, and 


great mountain ranges, where dwell strange Indian tribes and quaint animal life of 
The Author, who has made it his business to 


virtually nothing is known. 


whi 


i eh penetrate into 
the unknown interior of this land, has specially written for “The Wide World Magazine” 
an account of his journeys and adventures, which will be found of absorbing interest. 
He discovered large rivers and mountains whose existence was unknown, and stumbled 
across primitive races who had never seen a white man before. His striking photographs 

give an added value to a fascinating narrative. 


JE are prone to form opinions of 

cay strange places from our first im- 

V/e| pressions, and, in the majority of 

! oy cases, such opinions are unjustified. 

mp) This is the case with British 

Guiana, and the traveller whose 

experiences are confined to the low-lying coasts 

and mud-flats has no conception of the country 
as a whole. 

Georgetown, the capital, is by no means un- 
attractive, and the belt of swampy level land that 
extends inland for forty or fifty miles holds much 
of interest and beauty. But beyond this—a 
terra incognita to the majority of visitors and 
to a large proportion of the residents as well— 
lies a marvellous country of vast forests, limitless 
plains, towering mountains, mighty rivers and 
stupendous cataracts, a veritable wonderland 
teeming with the bird, animal, and insect life 
of the equatorial jungles, inhabited by peaceful 
but primitive Indians, and hiding in its fastnesses 
inconceivable resources and immeasurable wealth. 

Much of this wonderful country is inaccessible 
and vast areas are still unknown and unexplored ; 
but much may be visited by anyone who is 
willing to rough it and who does not mind dis- 
comforts, hardships, and a modicum of danger. 
To such, British Guiana offers attractions which 
cannot be found in any other land. Here one 
may see the illimitable tropic jungle in its natural, 
untouched state—the forests of Humboldt and 
Darwin; here the naturalist may revel in the 
wonderful flora of the South American “ bush ” ; 
here the sportsman may hunt the stealthy jaguar, 
the clumsy tapir, the puma, the peccary, and hosts 
of smaller game both furred and feathered, while 


1. 


the angler will find ample opportunities for bs 
skill with rod and line. The gamy lukanan, 
tropical prototype of the muscallonge ; the flash- 
ing leaping pacu; the giant haimara—oiten 
weighing upwards of two hundred pounds; th 
fierce man-eating perai, and even the regi 
tarpon, all abound in the rivers and streams. 
Here too the explorer will find a wide field and 
the ‘mountain climber will see many a towering 
peak whose summit has never been trodden by 
human feet, while to others the strange primitive 
races with their savage weapons, thcir weird 
dances, their beautiful bead and feather oma- 
ments, and their curious customs will prove 4 
source of greatest interest. Finally, there are the 
magnificent scenery, the luxuriant vegetation 
the gorgeous colouring, and the innumerable 
strange sights, which will prove a revelation to 
the most jaded globe-trotter. 

And despite popular ideas to the contrary. it 
is neither a dangerous nor an unhealthy country. 
Back from the coastlands mosquitoes are almost 
unknown, and sand-flies, while abundant at 
times, are not unduly troublesome. Centipedss 
and scorpions there are, but one must search 
diligently to find them, while poisonous snakt> 
are so rare that one may spend a year in the 
“bush ” and never see one. Above the firt 
rapids there are no swamps, and while many of 
the natives and some strangers suffer from 
“* fever '’—which is a mild form of malaria—yet 
such attacks are usually due to carelessness of 
to defying the simplest rules of health and 
hygiene. 

In a way, travelling through Guiana is easy. 
for journeying is largely by boat upon the rivers. 
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accordance with the 


Government regulations. 
Then the traveller's per- 
sonal provisions; the 
cooking utensils, ham- 
mock bags, steel canisters 
containing clothing, 
waterproof bags, ham- 
mocks, medicines, guns 
and ammunition, fishing 
tackle, trade goods for 
the Indians, axes and 
machetes, and, finally, 
the huge tarpaulin used 
as a covering for the 
load by day and as a 
tent at night. 

It is no small matter 
to condense all these, 
and the thousand and 


The toat and native crew im which the Author journeyed into the interior of British Guiana 


by way of the Mazaruni River. 


and the dangerous rapids and falls only add a 
thrill of adventure to the trip. 

A brief journey into the Guiana wilds served 
only to whet my desire to see more of the country 
and to penetrate farther into its fastnesses. At 
the first opportunity I returned, and although a 
year of almost constant travel has been spent in 
the wilderness there is still much that I have not 
seen and many ambitions are still unsatisfied. 
As on my first trip, I set forth on my second ex- 
pedition from Bartica, a tiny outpost of civiliza- 
tion at the junction of the Essequibo and Maza- 
rani Rivers. Bartica is the terminus of steam- 
boat service from Georgetown, and is the starting 
place for the gold diggers and diamond-field 
workers far up the Cuyuni and Mazaruni Rivers, 
and otherwise is of no importance and little 
interest. 

Here I procured my boat and crew, the former 
a spoon-bottomed, heavily-built craft about 
twenty-five feet in length, and designed especially 
for breasting the cataracts and running the rock- 
filled rapids of the rivers and known locally as 
a“batteau.”” The crew 


one other essentials, so 
as to fit the capacity of a 
twenty-five-foot boat and 
yet leave space for ten men. Moreover, the out- 
fit must be so arranged and packed that it is 
safe from the torrential tropical rains, and yet is 
teadily accessible and can be transported piece- 
meal over the portages and around the rapids. 

But at last all was in readiness; the officials 
inspected our craft and passed it—for no boat is 
permitted to start up the rivers until examined 
by a Government official and declared staunch 
and safe and branded with its load-line above the 
water-level—and with shouts of farewell from 
the assembled villagers the Indians dug their 
paddles into the river and we were off. 

Swiftly the little town dropped astern. On 
our right the extensive buildings of the penal 
settlement gleamed upon their grassy hill, and 
ahead loomed Kartabo Point, with the Cuyuni 
mouth just beyond. 

Kartabo Point is an interesting spot, his- 
torically, for here the sturdy Dutch had trading 
posts and a fort which was known as Kykover-al, 
the ruins of which still stand; but to-day the 
point is mainly of importance as the terminus 


consisted of six Indians 
—representing four 
tribes—with a Bovi- 
ander, or captain, and 
bowman, while last, but 
Perhaps most important 
of all, was my black boy 
Sam, jack-of-all-trades 
and master of all, but 
whose chief duties were 
to look after my per- 
sonal comfort and out- 
fit and cook my meals. 
And now a word as to 
outfit, for in travelling 
through the Guiana hin- 
terland one must carry 
everything required for 
the entire journey. First 


there are the men’s 


Tations, provided in 


Ray ids and cataracts abound, and the tezotiating of these provides plenty of excitement as well 
as anxious moments, 
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of the Kartabo road, a trail leading for some 
seventy miles inland to the Peters gold mine, 
now abandoned. 

Beyond Kartabo Point the scattered huts and 
cleared lands became fewer, and by sundown 
the last vestige of civilization had disappeared 
and our boat was run ashore just below Marshall 
Falls and camp was made in the primeval forest 
that hemmed the river on either hand. It is an 
interesting sight to watch the experienced river 
hands prepare camp. While one or two men 
rapidly clear the brush and small growth from 
the se'ected site, the captain and two helpers 
cut and trim small saplings. Placing the ridge- 
pole on the ground between two trees the tarpaulin 
is spread over it. Then 


Long before daylight we were aroused by the 
reverberating roars of the howling monkeys, 
although, after a few days in the bush, one 
becomes accustomed to the weird, rolling, 
thunderous voices of the ‘ baboons,” as they 
are called, and sleeps soundly through their 
uproar, which invariably heralds the approaching 
dawn. 

It was still dark when camp was broken and 
tarpaulin and dunnage were stowed and the men 
took their places at the paddles. Through th 
soft, white river mist we slipped away from the 
shore and headed for the falls. Very soon we 
were in the grip of the current, and the men 
paddled lustily, breasting the foam-fiecked 

waters diagonally until 


one end is lifted. placed 
in the forked end of 
another pole, and is 
quickly lifted and rested 
against one of the trees. 
The process is next re- 
peated at the other end 
of the ridge-p2le; the 
tarpaulin is spread out 
and its edges tied to 
light poles set in the 
ground. A few lengths 
of saplings are laid to 
serve as a floor, and camp 
is complete. Meanwhile, 
one of the Indians has 
“ caught "’a fire, pots and 
pans are sizzling and boil- 
ing over the flames, and 
by the time the luxurious 
cotton hammocks are 
swung under the canvas 
shelter the meal is ready. 

As with satisfied ap- 
petites we lit pipes and 
cigarettes and lolled in 
our hammocks the roar 
of the falls seemed close 
at hand. And here it 
may be well to explain 
that the so-called falls 
of the Guiana _ rivers 
are not true falls, but 
rapids; the real falls, 
no matter how small, 
being known locally as 
cataracts. These rapids are both dangerous and 
treacherous. 

In the first place, the foaming, cream-coloured, 
broken water marks the channels, while the 
smooth brown spots denote jagged reefs and 
hidden rocks. In the second place, the rivers 
rise and fall with marvellous rapidity, and to 
pass the rapids in safety one must know each 
rock and reef, each eddy and current, at every 
stage of water. Moreover, there are backwaters, 
eddies, cross-currents, and huge whirlpools both 
above and below the falls, which may easily spell 
disaster and death if the least mistake is made, 
if a paddle snaps, or if there is the slightest 
hesitation, the least error of judgment, on the 
part of captain or crew. 


One of the wonders of British Gri itn mt 
primeval foresla throu, wick tbe taveller"has to heck 
is way. 


@ rugged mass of rocks 
was gained and we dis- 
embarked preparatory to 
hauling through the 
rapids. 

The sun had now risen 
above the walls of forest 
to the east, the last thin 
wisps of vapour were 
being whisked away by 
the cool morning breeze, 
the rushing brown river 
glimmered and sparkled 
in the sunlight, flocks of 
parrots winged screeching 
overhead, and all about 
us the tumbling, foaming 
falls roared, plunging, 
between the sharp black 
rocks. There is always 
a thrill, a bit of excite 
ment, in hauling through 
the falls, and no matter 
how often it is accom- 
plished—and it must be 
done a score of times a 
day oftentimes—I never 
tire of watching the 
bronze-skinned men as 
they strain and labour, 
fighting their way inch 
by inch against the angry 
waters, shouting and 
laughing, wading, swim- 
ming, holding their own 
on submerged rocks and, 
at last, winning their battle with the boat safely 
above the falls. 

And wonderful skill and judgment are required 
to accomplish the feat successfully. Two men 
grasp the stern lines, four others seize the bow- 
line, and, half-wading, half-swimming, gain a 
foothold a hundred feet or more up-stream. 
Then, at a cry from the captain, the bowman 
swings the boat into the current; the men oa 
the bow rope haul with all their strength ; the 
captain shouts orders; the bowman paddies 
furiously, the men on the rocks strain to their 
task, and slowly the boat forges ahead. With 
consummate skill captain and bowman swing the 
craft clear of rocks, the stern warps keep it 
headed into the racing waters, and little by little 
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juicing for the precious stones, 


the boat creeps up the rapids. About its bow the 
waters foam and seethe and the hungry waves 
leap above its rails, but in a few moments the 
fight is won and the craft shoots from the torrent 
into the calm waters above the brink of the falls. 

Often, too, the excitement has just begun when 
the boat has been hauled through the rapids, for 
in many places huge whirlpools form above the 
falls, and through these the men must paddle 
for their very lives. With every ounce of strength 
of their knotted muscles the Indians ply their 
heavy paddles, the boat hangs motionless for an 
instant, quivering and vibrating to the drag of 
water, and then with a lurch darts forward. 
High above the rails boils the swirling maelstrom, 
and as the centre of the pool is reached the boat 
seems actually to rear on end. Then, ere one 
can realize how it has been accomplished, the 
craft dashes beyond the danger-point and floats 
safely in the narrow, swift-flowing channel. 
beyond. 

Many a boat has been sunk, many a man has 
lost his life, in these treacherous rapids and 
whirlpools, but in nearly every case it has been 
due to incompetent or intoxicated captains or 
bowmen, to overloaded boats, or to ignorance of 
the river. I have travelled up and down nearly 
every river in the colony, have run many a 
prohibited rapid, and have never met with a 
serious accident, my only mishap being a washout 
when hauling through a supposedly impossible 
fall on the Potaro. 

Very often, however, the new-comer sits 
gripping the boat's rails and gulping with mortal 
fear, for it seems as if no craft made by man could 
withstand the knocking about that the river 
boats receive. It is humanly impossible to 
avoid rocks at times, and with a sickening lurch 
and a crashing, grinding sound the boat will 
bank full upon some hidden boulder. Each 
second one expects it to fill and sink, for, perched 
upon the rock, it swings and tips perilously. 
But instantly the men slip overboard and, up to 
their necks in the water, tug and strain and lift 
it bodily from the reef, leaping nimbly in and 
@rasping paddles once more when the craft 


British Gaiana is rich in diamonds, and oar photograph shows diamoad-searchers 
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floats free. It is to avoid sticking 
fast on rocks that the Guiana river 
boats are made spoon-bottomed 
and with no stem or stern posts, 
for modelled as they are they can be 
shoved forward, backwards, or side- 
ways with equal ease. 

It was a long hard tussle up 
Marshall Falls, for the tide was out 
—the tide rises and falls to the 
first rapids in all these rivers and 
the falls were at their worst. But 
at the end of two hours of hercu- 
lean labours the last of the rapids 
was passed, and resuming our seats 
we sped swiftly up the still waters 
beyond. 

These stretches of tranquil river 
are most welcome to the men, as 
they afford a respite from the terrible 
labour of hauling through the rapids. 
And they are so beautiful that one 
does not chafe at the loss of time, as with short 
lazy strokes the tired crew loiters along in the 
shadow of the verdured banks. 

In a sheer two-hundred-foot wall the vast 
forests rise from the water's edge in a thousand 
shades of green, so interwoven and dense that they 
seem draped in folds like a gigantic curtain of 
plush. Here and there blooming vines and 
flowering trees break the emerald ramparts with 
masses of scarlet, white, magenta, mauve, yellow, 
and blue, while fallen petals carpet the surface 
of the water with a multicoloured mosaic over- 
hung by graceful palms and drooping festoons of 
foliage. 

And such trees! Gigantic moras with huge, 
buttressed roots and gnarled trunks towering in 
massive four-foot columns; dark, brown-red 


Sorting diamonds in the bush, 
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though viewed through 
@ microscope; but 
everything is mon- 
strous, gigantic, in 
this wonderland, and 
man seems puny, in- 
significant, and over- 
whelmed. And at 
every turn one meets 
with some new and 
amazing surprise, some 
dream-like; unbeliev- 
able condition. One 
brushes carelessly 
against a swinging 
tuft of grass and finds 
its innocent - looking 
blades shear through 
flesh and clothing like 


Building the camp-fire on the banks of 
purplehearts smooth and symmetrical as titanic 
iron pipes ; scaly, pale-grey greenhearts ; balata 
and locusts, souris and letter-wood—a score of 
varieties of ‘‘ ballis ’ and a hundred trees known 
only to the Indians and bush-men—spring 
upward and are lost to sight amid the canopy 
of foliage a hundred feet above the forest floor, 
like endless colums supporting a vast roof of 
green. 

Swinging down from far-off branches, shooting 
upward trom the earth, draping the mighty trees, 
crawling over the ground, clambering across 
rotting logs, knotted, twisted, inextricably 
tangled and interlaced, are the lianas, vines, and 
creepers, some delicate as silken threads ; others 
great six-inch cables, and all binding and knotting 
the entire fabric of the forest into an impassable 
maze everywhere decked with strange orchidc 
and weird air-plants. It is as if Nature had gone 
mad and, in a debauch of floral extravagance, 
had exhausted all her resources to produce this 
grotesquely beautiful, this impossibly unreal 
“ bush,” so full of contradictions and surprises. 

One sees huge trees with trunks ending a yard 
or more above the earth and supported only by 
scores of tiny, stilt-like 
roots no thicker than a 
lead pencil; soft, moss- 
grown palm trunks are 
armed with a myriad 
encircling rows of six- 
inch poisonous spikes ; 
a gorgeously - flowered 
trailer hides wicked re- 
curved thorns beneath 
each bloom; a mass of 
maidenhair ferns forms 
a jungle higher than 
one’s head, with each 
fragile, delicate frond 
armed with needle-like 
spines; a dainty, fairy- 
like flower gives off the 
stench of putrid flesh, 
and mosses upon the 


the keenest razor; 
one plucks a charming 
orchid and instantly, from hidden recesses, a 
horde of ants swarm forth and bite viciously at 
the offending hand; thoughtlessly, one strikes 
with machete. at a six-inch shaft of silver-white, 
and the blade slices through it as through paper 
and, as the lofty top rips and crashes to carth, 
crimson blood oozes from the severed trunk; a 
moment later, the way is barred by a slender 
sapling, and one gapes dumbfounded when the 
keen-edged cutlass glances from it as though it 
were a bar of hardened steel. 

To move about in this forest, even for a few 
yards, is well-nigh impossible, and only by forcing 
one’s way inch by inch, by hewing a passage and 
by constant exertion, can any progress be made. 
If the traveller covers a mile an hour he is doing 
well, for at every step he is tripped, bound, 
barred, torn, and scratched as if the vegetation 
were endowed with life and with devilish in- 
genuity were striving to keep back the intruder. 

It is impossible to proceed quietly, and all 
living things take warning and become invisible, 
and one imagines the forest is barren of life; but 
in reality the bush teems with birds and beasts, 
and the native Indian, naked save for his scarlet 


the river, 


trees are so magnified 
that they appear as 


Author's camp in 9 greenheart forest, 
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lap, glides like a shadow through the labyrinth 
and finds game in plenty. Upon the wet and 
muddy ground his sharp eyes note the tracks of 
jaguar, deer, peccary, or tapir; a fragment of 
nibbled fruit or root tells him a shy agouti or a 
paca is close at hand ; bits of seed or fruit drop 
from the lofty tree-tops, and his sharp vision 
discerns a troop of monkeys or a flock of curas- 
sotvs among the foliage. At times even the 
clumsy, blundering white man may stumble 
within sight of some strange bird or quadruped. 
It may be a huge ant-bear, so engrossed in tearing 
a dead tree to bits that he fails to hear your 
approach and continues his labours and laps up 
the swarming ants with his yard-long tongue 
while you watch him; or it may be a lithe and 
graceful ocelot, so intent on stalking an un- 
suspecting bush-turkey or a sleepy monkey that 
your proximity 
is unnoticed ; or 
again, it may 
be a flock of 
trumpeters 
feeding or danc- 
ing in some tiny 


out of reach of 
puny man, is 
another world, 
for in the dense 
roof of the jun- 
gle dwells a host 
of creatures who 
never descend 
to earth. Hereis 
the home of the 
huge-billed tou- 
cans, the par- 
rots,and the loud-voiced macaws; here troops of 
howlers and a score of smaller monkeys pass their 
lives ; here myriads of bright-hued birds twitter 
and sing and fly from twig to twig and rear their 
young ; here the slow-moving sloths spend their 
upside-down lives; and here the fierce Harpy 
eagles, the ocelots, the. margay and the long- 
tailed cats, the puma, and even the great spotted 
jaguar, find a happy hunting-ground. 

But don’t expect to find the tropical bush as 
pictured in geographies of school days, or disap- 
pointment will be yours. Such forest, with its 
veritable menagerie, is a thing of the imagination, 
and one may travel for days in the Guiana wilder- 
ness and never see a four-footed creature nor any 
feathered life save parrots, toucans, and small 
birds. 

At other times the traveller may be fortunate 
enough to see many denizens of the wilderness 
as he makes his way up the rivers by boat. 
Close to the banks, alligators and crocodiles rest 
like floating logs; otters swim and frolic in the 
stream and voice their resentment at the in- 
truders by sharp dog-like yelps; monkeys may 
chatter from a vantage-point in the Mazetta 
trees along the shores; capybaras may be 
inquisitive enough to stand their ground until 


One of the Author's boatmen shooting fish. 
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the boat is close at hand ere seeking refuge 
under water; deer, tapirs, or jaguars may be 
surprised in swimming from shore to shore, or 
if luck favours, huge twenty-foot anacondas may 
be seen as they lie coiled on the sun-warmed rocks 
or on weathered snags. 

Even more wonderful than the bush and its 
inhabitants, and far more beautiful, are the re- 
flections on these calm stretches of river. The 
water, stained a deep red-brown by the vegeta- 
tion, mirrors the jungle-covered banks, the 
palms, and trees—each leaf and twig and detail, 
so perfectly that it is scarcely possible to say 
where water ends and land begins, and one has 
the strange sensation of travelling through air 
with forests above and beneath. Indeed, so 
polished and oil-like is the water that even the 
great dazzling blue butterflies flitting across the 
rivers have 
their cerulean 
counterparts in 
the waters over 
which they 


pass. 

Amid such 
sights and 
through such 
scenery we pad- 
died up the 
Mazaruni until, 
all too soon, 
the still waters 
were wrinkled 
with the cur- 
rent and lumps 
of creamy foam 
announced 
rapids ahead, 
and presently I 
wasagain stand- 
ing on the rocks 
while the tireless men hauled their boat through 
the falls. A dozen times that day the boat was 
hauled through falls, and by ten in the morning 
we had passed Kwaipan, Mapituri, Espanol, and 
Tarpi Falls, and ran ashore at Sarpi Island for 
breakfast. 

Breakfast in Guiana is not an early morning 
meal, but corresponds to our midday repast, and, 
when travelling on the rivers, it is eustomarily 
taken between ten and twelve. 

While the meal was being prepared one of the 
Indians grasped bow and arrows and started over 
the rocks towards the nearest falls in search of 
fish, for shooting fish with bow and arrow is the 
common method of fishing with the Guiana 
Indians. They are wonderfully expert at this, 
and use a powerful seven-foot bow and six-foot 
arrow with a detachable, barbed, iron head. 
This tip is attached to the shaft by a strong line 
and thus forms a miniature harpoon shot from a 
bow. I never tired of watching the Bucks, as the 
aboriginal Indians are called, at this feat, and 
followed Joseph as he hurried towards the falls, 
stringing his bow as he went. To my cyes, there 
was nothing to be seen but a tumbling mass of 
foam and water, but the Indian evidently dis- 
cerned a paku or a lukanani, for, crouching low, 
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he slipped rapidly towards the cataract with 
‘weapons ready for instant use. Gaining a jutting 
spur of rock he suddenly rose, drew his bow to 
his ear, and drove the arrow half its length under 
water. Dropping his bow and extra arrows he 
sprang forward, plunged into the torrent, and 
seizing the bobbing shaft, scrambled back to 
land. Quickly he hauled in the line, and an 
instant later a ten-pound paku was flapping 
about on the rocks. In almost as many minutes 
he had shot five more fish, and grinned with well- 
merited pride at his success. 

Breakfast over, we again resumed our journey, 
and all through the afternoon hauled through 
rapid after rapid. Some- 
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stick of timber is ever cut here. Throughout a 
large part of British Guiana it is the same. 
There aré vast resources in timber, forest products, 
and minerals, but between lack of transportation, 
the hopelessly inert Government, and the total 
absence of progressive energy on the part of the 
inhabitants, this marvellously rich land remains 
undeveloped, unproductive, and largely unknown. 
A few “pork knockers,” or independent gold- 
diggers, eke out a precarious livelihood by 
working the gold placers, a certain number of 
diamonds are won from the claims up river, and 
balata bleeders range the forests following their 
trade; but there is no organized, no extensive 

effort made to develop 


times these were small, 
and I remained in the 
shelter of the “ tent ” in 
the boat; but more often 
they were too swift and 
dangerous, and I was 
compelled to disembark 
and clamber over the 
rocks to the head of the 
falls. Strangely enough, 
these forbidding, water- 
wom rocks are by no 
means devoid of life. In 
the crevices, stunted wild 
guava trees find root; 
upon stranded logs and 
dead trees bright-tlowered 
orchids grow in profusion, 
and every inch of sur- 
face, above the high- 
water mark, is covered 
with a miniature jungle 
and a number of large 
trees. Upon the bare, 
sun-baked rocks scores . 
of nightjars roost and flit 
away a few feet at one’s 
approach; humming- 
birds and tyrant fly- 
catchers nest in the 
guavas, and parrots, para- 
kects, and red - headed 
finches are ever present 
in the denser growth. 


the interior, no improve- 
ment or advance im 
existing conditions, no in- 
centives to induce either 
capital or labour to wrest 
wealth from the forests 
or the mineral deposits 
of the vast area of un- 
trodden country stretch- 
ing for hundreds of miles 
away from Georgetown’s 
back door. 

Early the next mom- 
ing we reached Yamatuk 
Rapids; an hour later 
we were beyond Tokaima 
Falls, and we stopped 
for breakfast’ at Kapasi 
Island. Here the river 
was dotted with islands, 
varying in size from 
several miles in length 
to tiny rocks, but all 
covered with a marvel- 
lously luxuriant vegeta- 
tion and hiding the 
shores from view, for at 
this point the river is 
nearly three miles wide. 

For several hours we 
paddled rapidly up 
stream through the long 
stretch of Tupeku Still 
Water, and then, having 


And when the queer 
pink flowers, already 
mentioned, cover the 
rocks, immense flocks of yellow butterflies 
frequent them, transforming the ledges into 
sheets of gold and ever winging backwards and 
forwards across the river like clouds of wind- 
blown autumn leaves. 

Crab Falls, Mope, Okami, Maripa, and Popikai 
Falls were all safely overcome and, well satisfied 
with the day’s work, I let the weary men go into 
camp at Wasai Itabu shortly after four o’clock. 

Here we were in a wonderful timber country, 
and camp was made in a greenheart forest. 
From my hammock I counted no fewer than 
fifty-five greenheart trees, the hardest and 
densest of wood, every one of which would have 
squared to eighteen inches or more, and yet, 
owing to lack of transportation, not a single 


Indian using the strange Guiana weapon for slaying the wild 
beasts of the country—the blowpipe. 


negotiated Tupeku and 
Mary's Falls, made camp 
below Itaballi Rapids. 

So far we had seen no game, and I went into 
camp at three o’clock in order to send two of my 
Indians on a hunt. Shortly after they had left 
the report of gunshots reached us, and I felt sure 
of fresh meat for dinner, for very rarely does an 
Indian miss his quarry. They feel heartily 
ashamed at wasting a charge of powder and shot, 
and to make sure of every shot invariably get 
very close to their game before firing. As @ 
result, small creatures are usually blown to bits, 
and the largest game, such as tapir, peccary, and 
jaguar, are killed with B.B. shot. 

My faith in the Indians proved well-founded, 
for just before sundown they stepped from the 
forest, one carrying a good-sized deer and a 
pair of curassows or “ powis "; the other with a 
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bush-hog or peccary across his bronze shoulders. 
We dined regally that night, the Indians gorging 
themselves in their customary way, and the meat 
left from our feast was prepared for future use by 
“ babricotting.”” 

This is done by suspending the meat on a grid 
of sticks above a smoky fire for a few hours, 
Partly dried and smoked in this way the meat 
will keep fresh and tender for weeks, and is as 
nourishing and palatable as when first killed. 

As the Indians squatted about the glowing 
fires, or lounged in their hammocks, while waiting 
for the meat to cure, they whiled away their 
time by telling stories. These Indian tales are 
usually of a highly imaginative character, age- 
old legends, myths, and folk-tales. Some are 
picturesque and weird, others symbolical, many 
are humorous and a few truly poetical, and all 
are extremely interesting. But in order fully to 
appreciate them one must understand the 
Indians’ dialect, with which I was fortunately 
acquainted and thus able to follow them. There 
were stories of ‘‘ Kenaima’’—the fearful, 
mysterious blood-avenger ; tales of ‘ Gungas,” 
Warracabra Tigers, and other fierce, supernatural 
man-eating beasts ; yarns of Didoes and Hooris, 
of the awful two-toed, claw-handed monkey-men, 
and of many another weird creature and spirit. 
All of these were fascinatingly interesting and 
were so convincingly told that one felt decidedly 
“creepy,” and started involuntarily and glanced 


ervously about when some soft-winged night- 
Vol. xii.—28, 
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bird uttered its plaintive call or a tree-toad 
croaked unexpectedly in the black forest that 
hemmed us in. 

It was nearly midnight when the last of the 
babricotted meat had been hung out of reach of 
prowling beasts, and the fires having died to 
smouldering coals, the Indians wrapped them- 
selves in their hammocks like gigantic cater- 
pillars in their cocoons. No doubt the Indians’ 
habit of thus completely enshrouding themselves 
is partly due to superstitious fear, but it is mainly 
to protect themselves from vampire bats. These 
blood-sucking, repulsive creatures abound in the 
Guiana bush, and passing up the river in the 
day one may see them by hundreds as, alarmed 
at the boat’s approach, they flit from their 
roosting-places and seek refuge a few yards ahead. 
Although greatly feared by the Indians and black 
people, in reality there is little danger of being 
bitten, for the bats will not enter a camp where a 
light is burning, and in all my experience in 
tropical forests I have never been attacked by a 
vampire, although on several occasions my men 
have had ears, toes, and fingers nipped by the 
creatures. 

Itaballi, Sapira, and Koirimapa Falls form a 
long continuous chain of rapids, and for four 
hours the next morning the men toiled like 
demons to cover the five miles of tumbling 
broken water, the innumerable whirlpools, and 
the rushing sluiceways that stretch from 
Tamanu Hole to the foot of Farawakash Falls. 

Then, having rested and breakfasted, the 


A Patamona girl with tattooed and painted decorations on her 
face, body, and legs. 
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difficult and dangerous haul through Farawakash 
was begun. Here an impassable cataract bars 
the river and the passage is made through a 
narrow channel or “ itabu,’’ which tears like a 
mill-race through the forest around the cataract. 
So swift is the current that time and again the 
men were swept from their footholds and only 
saved themselves by grasping overhanging 
lianas or jutting tree-roots. Frequently, too, they 
were compelled to make the warps fast to trees 
and rest from their labours, while in many 
places it was impossible to make headway 
against the swirl of water without taking a turn 
of the bowline around a tree and hauling in the 
slack inch by inch. But after two hours of heart- 
breaking exertions the boat emerged safely from 
the forest-walled itabu and was run ashore in 
the small lake-like expanse of still water at the 
head of the falls. Ten minutes’ paddling carried 
us across this to the foot of Kaburi Cataract, a 
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Patamonas on a hunting and fishing trip. The 
frail and cranky craft was loaded to the gunwales 
with the two men, their wives, half-a-dozen 
children, several yelping, flea-bitten, emaciated 
dogs, bundles of cassava bread, hammocks, and 
cooking utensils, in addition to the weapons and 
fishing paraphernalia. 

The men were short but  finely-built 
fellows, broad-shouldered, deep-chested, and 
small-limbed, like all the bush Indians; the 
women were as unprepossessing as usual and 
bore the blue tattooed “ benna” lines about their 
mouths, which are typical of the Akawoia race, 
and, in addition, had designs painted in red upon 
foreheads and cheeks—potent charms to keep 
off evil spirits and safeguard the wearers when 
on a journey. All were as yet unspoiled by 
missionaries or civilization, and were garbed in 
their native costume, or lack of costume, coa- 
sisting of scarlet laps or breech-clouts for the 


A group of Pstamonisn womes and children, photographed by the Author. 


lovely cascade a score of feet in height and 
stretching across the river from shore to shore. 
Here a portage has been constructed by the 
Government - a graded concrete way into which 
semi-cylindrical iron cross-pieces are embedded. 
These are supposed to serve as rollers, but they 
have been neglected until they have worn and 
rusted through and their jagged edges make 
hauling about as difficult as over the bare rocks, 
and they cut and scar a boat's bottom horribly. 

At this portage every article in our outfit was 
unloaded and carried overland on the men’s 
heads, and all hands were required to lift the 
heavy boat from the water to the portage. But 
once on the run it was comparatively easy to 
keep the craft moving, and an hour later every- 
thing had been restowed and we once more 
headed up the river. 

Morawa Falls and Makasi were easily passed, 
and camp was made in the dense forest below 
Koimara Hole. 

While camp was being made an Indian coorial, 
or light dug-out canoe, arrived with a party of 


men, beautifully-wrought bead aprons of 
“ queyus ” for the women, and with innumerable 
strings of beads, teeth, and seeds about necks, 
arms, and legs; while the children were as 
innocent of clothing as so many brown monkeys. 

The men were armed with bows and arrows, 
and, in addition, one bore an ancient muzzle 
loading gun and the other a twelve-foot blow- 
pipe with a quiver of deadly poisoned arrows 
slung at his side. 

With a low-voiced guttural “ Howdy,” they 
made themselves at home with the confident 
freemasonry of the bush, while the women, ever 
silent and shy, erected a rude shelter of palm 
leaves, slung the hammocks, and prepared the 
evening meal. As usual, presents were ex- 
changed, the Bucks giving us a haunch of labbs 
(paca), a lukanani, and some cassava bread im 
exchange for blaok leaf tobacco, sugar, aod 
salt, and, friendly relations having been thus 
established, the Patamonas cast aside their 
dignified reserve and were soon chatting and 
laughing with us on the best of terms, 


(To be continued.) 
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V.—MY SMUGGLER-CATCHING ADVENTURES. 


By G. W. HINDMARCH (Retired Surveyor of Customs and Excise) 


ILLUSTRATED BY T. H. ROBINSON. 


The Author, a retired Customs and Excise Officer, herein relates his exciting experiences 
in running down smugglers in the Shetland Islands. ‘The incidents described,” he writes, 
“are all perfectly true.” 


SHE first six years of my Revenue 
1877-1883, were spent in 
y the Shetland Islands, where smug- 
Ae gling continued to be practised 
on a somewhat extensive scale 
long after such traffic had been 
suppressed elsewhere. 

This unsatisfactory condition of things was 
largely due to the limited and uncertain means 
of communication with the distant mainland, the 
lack of remunerative employment, and the excep- 
tional facilities for obtaining contraband goods. 
The chief sources of supply were the Dutch fishing 
luggers frequenting the east side, and the local 
smacks engaged in the Faroe and Iceland fishing 
on the west coast. 

The islanders were of Scandinavian origin, and 
being—like their Viking ancestors—exceptionally 
daring and skilful seamen, were in constant 
touch with the Hollanders, many of whom were 
quite eager to exchange their surplus stocks of 
tobacco and spirits for money or native produce. 
The numerous creeks and caves along the rugged 
Coast were admirably adapted for the landing 
and concealment of contraband. A vessel intent 
on smuggling would stand inshore during the 
early morning or evening and make some pre- 
arranged signal. The natives, always on the 
look-out, would reply “ All clear,” or otherwise, 
as the case might be. If the reply signal was 
favourable, the lugger would take up a position 
near the entrance of some convenient creek and 
tack slowly backwards and forwards, ready to 
put to sea on the first sign of danger. The shore 
boats would hasten alongside, and in an incredibly 
short space of time large quantities of tobacco 
and spirits would be safely landed and concealed. 
_ At the time I speak of the illicit traffic in the 
islands, though still of a considerable volume, 
was rapidly disappearing before the advance 
of an improved system of education and a rapid 
development of native industries. 

The following account of my first encounter 
with smugglers may prove interesting. 

Our chief had received information that a 
SUspicious-looking Dutch lugger was cruising 
about a neighbouring island, and instructions were 
issued to a senior officer and myself to proceed 


there forthwith and take all possible steps for 
the protection of the Revenue. 

We were well aware that the direct approaches 
by land and sea would be carefully guarded and 
the approach of any stranger promptly signalled 
to the lugger and other parties concerned. The 
island referred to was one mile distant, but the 
lugger was said to be on the far side, three miles 
farther away. 

Our plan was to cross to the nearest point 
in our own boat and then, by making a wide 
détour on foot, endeavour to reach the suspected 
landing-place unobserved. With this object in 
view we landed at a secluded spot three miles 
from the scene of action. By climbing the 


steep cliffs we had a clear view of the lugger, 


Rasen 
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which, judging from the number of shore boats 
alongside, appeared to be doing a brisk trade 
with the natives. The intervening country was 
rough moorland intersected by stone dykes, 
under cover of which we succeeded in pushing 
forward unobserved, until we were within one 
hundred yards of the landing place. 

A boat heavily laden with sacks of tobacco 
was cautiously approaching, so we waited 
patiently until the crew should land, but just as 
they were in the act of doing so we were 
“spotted "’ and our presence signalled to the 
lugger, which at once put to sea. We made a 
dash for the boat, but the crew had pushed off, 
and, rowing desperately, quickly disappeared 
behind the headland. 

Our only chance—a forlorn one—was to pursue. 
A handy skitf was lying near. This we hastily 
launched and gave chase, but only to find that 
the runaways had now hoisted sail, and were 
standing seaward quite beyond our reach. 

After a short consultation We concluded that 
the smugglers might possibly have hastily con- 
cealed their goods amongst the rocks and then 
stood out to sea as a ruse to lure us away. Our 
surmise proved correct, for a careful search along 
the rocky beach led to the discovery of four large 
bags of Dutch tobacco, Entangled with one of 
these was part of a boat's bottom board, evidently 
newly broken. This we also secured for identi- 
fication purposes. 

Naturally, we were well pleased with our suc- 
cess, but on calm retiection our position appeared 
to be far from satisfactory. We had evidently 
“bitten off more than we could chew.” Dark- 
ness was fast approaching, and our frail craft, 
filled with bulky bags of tobacco, could not be 
rowed round the island for a distance of four miles, 
and it was equally impossible for us to carry 
the bags across the trackless moor to where we 
had left our own boat. We were also conscious 
of being watched by the natives, who might 
attempt a rescue at any moment. 

We decided, after a long discussion, to deposit 
our prize in an adjoining sheep-pen, and that I 
should steal quictly away in the darkness and 
endeavour to reach headquarters for assistance, 
while my comrade remained in charge. I shall 
not attempt to describe that arduous and anxious 
journey. It will be sufficient for me to say that 
I eventually accomplished it, and after pro- 
curing help led the way back to camp, where we 
found everything in order. There we remained 
until daybreak, when we resumed our search along 
the beach and found another sack of tobacco 
roughly concealed. 

We then made a careful inspection of the 
shore boats and seized one containing a broken 
bottom board exactly fitting the piece in our 
possession, We were satisfied that this boat 
was the one we had chased the previous evening, 
the crew having evidently returned and landed 
under cover of the darkness. Possession of this 
boat relieved the situation immensely. It was 
roomy and capable of accommodating the entire 
party, together with our prize. We soon had her 
afloat, and after a long but leisurely row of four 
miles we reached the Custom House considerably 
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exhausted, but quite satisfied with the result of 
our night's exertions. 

When I say that the principal smuggling 
centres in our district were scattered over an 
area of fifty square miles, the reader will under- 
stant that the capture and subsequent removal 
of prisoners and contraband goods to a place of 
security was a most arduous and _ tedious 
operation. 

On one occasion I received instructions to pay 
a flying visit to a certain bay thirteen miles 
distant where a Dutch lugger had been seen 
manceuvring in the early morning. I was quite 
aware that any smuggled goods that might have 
been landed would be safely disposed of before my 
arrival, but one could never guess what develop- 
ments might unexpectedly arise. I hired a 
stout pony, and pushed on at a brisk pace. On 
reaching my destination I saw the lugger far out 
at sea and found all quict ashore. No reliable 
information could be obtained as to what had 
taken place, so, after a careful survey of the 
neighbourhood, I made tracks homeward. 

After progressing about a mile I overtook 
a fisherman carrying a bundle, evidently con- 
taining fresh herrings. We chatted together for 
some time, and as I was about to take my leave 
I asked him if he would sell me a few of his fish. 
He curtly declined to do so, and commenced to 
lag behind. This aroused my suspicions, and I 
at once requested him to open his bundle for my 
inspection. He positively refused to comply 
with my request, so I took forcible possession of 
the parcel, and on undoing the fastenings found 
it to contain half-a-dozen herrings and seven 
pounds of Dutch tobacco. 

My difficulties then commenced. I had still 
twelve miles to travel and must pass through 
the village where my prisoner and his friends 
resided. As a precautionary measure against 
any attempt to escape, or rescue, I dismounted 
and ordered the man to take my place. The 
bundle was then secured to the saddle, and I 
led the pony. In this manner we advanced until 
we came to the next village. By some strange 
means of communication news of the capture had 
already been received there. The only road 
available was blocked by old men, women, and 
children, the younger men being absent on the 
fishing grounds. The women were almost hysteri- 
cal, and all speaking at once, some begging for 
the prisoner's release and others offering un- 
stinted hospitality. 

The situation was, to say the least, embarrass- 
ing. I could not advance with safety. The din 
and confusion had made the pony restive, and any 
attempt by me to force it through the yelling 
mob might have led to a serious accident. The 
man sat quictly, and, as yet, there had been no 
open display of violence, but when a burly 
“Amazon” proposed the destruction of the 
tobacco I saw it was time to “clear out” as 
speedily as possible. 

I pretended to waver and turned my horse in 
the opposite direction, as if meditating retreat. 
The ruse succeeded admirably. The crowd 
tushed to the front to cut me off, leaving the rear 
open. That was my opportunity. A shout to 


the man “to hold tight ” and a sudden right- 
about turn of the pony, and we were trotting 
through the gap into safety before the women 
could recover from their astonishment. Even at 
that critical period I could not but smile at the 
ludicrous attitude of my prisoner, for it was 
only by throwing both arms around the pony’s 
neck that he was able to maintain his seat in the 
saddle during the strategical movement. No 
further attempt was made to obstruct our pro- 
gress, and by taking short alternate spells of 
riding and walking we completed our journey 
with comparative case. 

My day’s adventures were not yet ended. 
Late in the evening I took a stroll around the 
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moored quite near. but it was not mine. The 
man readily expressed his willingness to assist 
me. 

As he came alongside I jumped on board, and 
the fellow’s astonishment may be guessed when I 
declared myself to be a Revenue officer. On 
being questioned as to the contents of several 
boxes and baskets lying about, the man denied 
all knowledge, stating that he was a farm servant 
from the neighbouring island and was simply 
helping a neighbour to convey the goods to the 
town. On examination I found the packages 
to contain a few eggs openly displayed, with 
seventeen pounds’ weight of contraband tobacco 
concealed underneath. I had not the slightest 


“When a burly “Amazon” proposed the destruction of the tobacco | saw it was time to ‘clear out’ as speedily as possible.” 


outskirts of the town. As I was passing a small 
outlying jetty, or pier, I heard the sound of oars, 
and shortly after saw a boat approach and run 
alongside the pier. I could see that the crew con- 
sisted of two men, one of whom stepped ashore, 
advanced to the main road, where he loitered 
some time, and then disappeared. The other man 
Temained in the boat. 

I at once suspected a smuggling transaction, 
and decided to make an effort to board the boat 
before the absentee returned. There was no time 
to be lost, so I walked straight down to the point 
ofthe pier. Before I reached there the man saw 
me and pulled off a short distance. I was quite 
Prepared for this, and without hesitation called out 
asking “ if he would kindly help me to reach my 
boat, which was moored a few yards away, as I 
wished to cross the harbour.” There was a boat 


doubt that the other man had witnessed part, 
if not the whole, of the proceedings, and was 
anxiously awaiting our departure to secure the 
boat and make good his escape. To guard against 
such a contingency, I transferred the contents 
of the boat to the pier and then pulled out the 
stern plug, causing the boat to fill and sink in 
shallow water. 

We then carried the seized goods to the 
Custom House, where I procured assistance to 
raise the sunken boat and convey it to a place of 
safety. This proved a difficult task and took a 
long time to accomplish. The man was kept 
in custody until the morning, when he divulged 
the name and address of his accomplice, who was 
speedily arrested. During the day both men were 
charged at the police-court, found guilty, and 
heavily fined. It transpired in evidence that 
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the boat was the property of a third and disinter- 
ested party, but, having been used for the con- 
veyance of contraband goods, it was confiscated 
and sold. 

As a general rule, the main Dutch fishing fleet 
did not arrive on the coast until the beginning 
of June, but a few straggling luggers were occa- 
sionally seen in the vicinity before that time. 
It was well known that these early arrivals often 
carried large quantities of tobacco and spirits, 
shipped for the express purpose of landing in 
the islands before the opening of the fishing 
season, and special efforts were always made to 
watch and check their proceedings. It may 
appear somewhat strange that, although we 
made frequent captures ashore of men and 
contraband goods, all our attempts to seize a 
lugger in the act of smuggling had hitherto 
proved unsuccessful. This lack of success was 
largely due to the fact that such vessels never 
come inshore except under the most favourable 
conditions, and very rarely anchored during 
landing operations. However, the unexpected 
often happens, and so it proved in the following 
case. 

Early in the season information reached us 
that a suspicious-looking lugger had been seen 
off the coast, and arrangements were at once 
made for keeping a strict look-out in the most 
exposed parts of our district. I and an officer 
of Coastguard were instructed to set out and 
patrol the coast for a distance of twenty-two 
miles to the south. We were free to exercise 
the fullest discretion in any case of emergency, 
but our absence from headquarters was not to 
extend beyond seven days, unless warranted by 
exceptional circumstances. 

We set out in high spirits, the weather being 
splendid, and the duties, although very laborious, 
quite to our liking. Our first object was to 
secure a suitable lodging in some central locality, 
where our movements would not attract undue 
attention. We had, of course, discarded our 
official uniforms, and represented ourselves as 
visitors. By the end of the first day we had 
selected a secluded farmhouse situated almost 
in the middle of the district under our immediate 
supervision. The farmer was almost a complete 
stranger, and had no interest whatsoever in 
contraband traffic. 

Next morning we rose early and after a sub- 
stantial breakfast climbed a neighbouring hill, 
commanding an extensive view of the sea and 
coast-line. Nothing of a suspicious nature was 
to be seen, so we struck across the moors to 
another point of observation, six miles farther 
south, where, with the aid of our powerful 
field-glasses, we made a careful survey of the 
neighbourhood, but during the entire day we 
did not see the faintest sign of a foreign vessel at 
sea, or any suspicious movement ashore. We 
were satisticd that we had done everything 
that could be expected, and returned to our 
lodgings by a different route. 

This monotonous and fatiguing programme was 
carried out by us for six successive days without 
any tangible result. We were extremely disap- 
pointed. All our labours had been absolutely 
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fruitless, and we must return to headquarters 
on the following day in accordance with our 
instructions. Before retiring for the night we 
decided to have a final look around early next 
morning, and should there be nothing of im- 
portance to attract our attention there would be 
no alternative but to proceed straight home. 

We were on the hill at a very early hour, and 
to our great surprise and gratification we saw a 
lugger a considerable distance out at sea, but 
evidently making straight for a certain bay five 
miles away. On making a hasty calculation we 
found that by walking rapidly across the inter- 
vening hills we might be able to reach a secluded 
spot near the head of the bay before the lugger’s 
arrival there. Our calculation proved correct, 
for shortly after reaching our objective we saw 
the lugger enter the bay, and to our astonishment 
come to anchor within half a mile of the shore. 

The natives were commencing to move about, 
and from our hiding-place we could see the 
scouts hurrying right and left, quite unconscious 
of our close proximity. By taking advantage of 
cover we reached the beach unobserved, but on 
attempting to launch a small boat lying near we 
were obstructed by the owners, who assumed 4 
very threatening attitude. A couple of shots 
fired over their heads by my companion caused 
them to retreat, leaving us in possession of the 
boat, but when we got her afloat we were dis- 
gusted to find that the bottom plug had been 
withdrawn and the oars abstracted. 

Necessity, however, is the mother of invention. 
While I stopped the hole with my handkerchief 
the Coastguard lifted up two loose bottom 
boards. These we utilized as paddles, and the 
sea being smooth we reached the lugger without 
difficulty, but none too soon. 

The master, alarmed by the pistol shots fired 
ashore, had given orders to weigh anchor. We 
at once called for the ship's papers, and the 
production of all tobacco and spirits in use as 
“stores.” We could not interfere with these, 
but any such articles found concealed were 
liable to confiscation. The ship’s papers were 
in order, the vessel being a boni-fide Dutch 
fishing lugger with a crew of fourteen men. 

During the ensuing search a cask of spirits 
and several parcels of tobacco were fovnd 
concealed inthe cabin. Six large sacks of tobacco 
were also discovered in the hold. I then infoimed 
the master that he and the entire crew must 
consider themselves as prisoners, and requested 
him to weigh anchor and set sail, as it was our 
intention to take the vessel with all on board 
to the nearest port. 

The master positively refused to comply with 
this request, and made a frantic address to the 
crew, urging them, so far as I could understand, 
to resist, and put us ashore. Fortunately, | had 
observed that one of the crew could speak fairly 
good English. I called the man aside, and 
questioned him as to the ownership of the goods 
found concealed. He informed me that they 
were the joint property of the master and mate, 
also that the master and crew were not on friendly 
terms. 

This information was very valuable to 0¢, 
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TALES OF THE SERVICE, 


“ Meantime [ beard shots being fired in the hold, and shortly after saw the two Dutch seamea scrambling through, the batchway, closely 


followed by the Coastguard, who chased the men into the forecastle and secured them there. 
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and I at once assured the man that if the crew 
would assist us in taking the ship to port they 
would be treated with the utmost consideration 
on arriving there. This assurance produced 
the desired effect. The crew had evidently no 
personal interest in the smuggling transaction, 
and in spite of the master’s orders to the contrary 
proceeded to weigh anchor and set sail. In a 
short time we were standing out of the bay, 
with a fair wind and only twelve miles from our 
destination. 

‘When we had accomplished about half of that 
distance the master asked permission for two of 
the men to go into the hold for some purpose 
or other. I assented and took my stand with 
the master alongside the open hatchway. A 
few minutes afterwards a sack of tobacco was 
suddenly lifted from the hold, seized by the 
master, and thrown overboard. The master was 
in a state of great excitement, and shouted to 
the men below to heave up the remaining sacks. 


My only weapon was an antiquated sword stick, 
with which I managed to force the master into 
the cabin. 

Meantime I heard shots being fired in the hold, 
and shortly after saw the two Dutch seamen 
scrambling through the hatchway, closely fol- 
lowed by the Coastguard, who chased the men 
into the forecastle and secured them there. 

During the uproar the steersman had aban- 
doned his post and the vessel was drifting 
shoreward. The Coastguard promptly took the 
helm, put the vessel on the proper course, 
and steered her safely into port without further 
trouble. 

On our arrival an armed boat's crew of Coast- 
guard came on board and took charge. The 
master and mate were at once lodged in prison 
and the vessel partially dismantled, as a precau- 
tion against any attempt to rescue the logger, 
or such members of the crew as had been allowed 
to remain on board. 


WONDERS OF THE SILVER SPRUCE—THE 
AIRMEN’S TREE. 


THE most valuable tree to-day is not the mahogany, 
teak, ebony, or greenheart, but the humble sista, or 
spruce, which is found growing by the million in the 
forests of British Columbia. It is the most sought after 
of all the trees in the world 


for aeroplanes is the fact that it grows so straight with 
only the slightest tapering, shooting up to a height 
of fone hundred and fity feet with an average 
diameter of forty-eight inches. The long wing beams 

of a flying machine mn 


by reason of its wood being 
the only one that meets 
all the exacting and pecu- 
liar demands of aeroplane 
building. 

For thirty years the 
greater part of the oars 
used by the British Navy 
were made out of this wood. 
It has also been largely em- 

loyed in the making of 

xes, particularly for those 
destined to carry fresh fruit, 
the wood being light, odour- 
less, and tasteless. It has 
also been in demand in the 
making of doors for freight 
sheds and garages on ac- 
count of its lightness and 
strength. As lumber for 
these articles silver spruce 
Teadily sold at three pounds 

t thousand feet. To-day, 

cause it has been found 
the only wood that fully 
meets aeroplane - construc- 
tion demands, its value 
has increased fifty - fold, 
and much of the Allied 
success in aerial warfare 
in this terrible conflict de- 
pends upon the output of 
this timber from the forests 
of British Columbia. 

The finest species of this tree are to be found on Queen 
Charlotte Islands and the neighbouring mainland of 
British Columbia. It is the only part of Canada where 
this tree flourishes. What makes the tree so valuable 


Cutting the silver spruce in the forests of British Columbia. 
Note the rigging and donkey engine by which the logs are raised. 


from sixteen to thirty-five 
feet and more, and must 
be in one solid piece. Then 
this particular variety of 
spruce has the added value 
of being extraordinarily 
even of grain, of 
fibre, exceptionally clear, 
tough and strong, though 
weighing only twenty-five 
junds to the cubic foot. 
tt does not 
split 
worked. 
The Imperial Munitioa 
Board of Canada recently 
ordered one hundred and 
fifty million feet of this wood 
for aeroplane construction. 
Since last autumn two 
special trains a week have 
left the forests of British 
Columbia loaded with 
spruce to be converted 
into flying machines in 
the factories of Eastern 
Canada. So exacting are 
the requirements that only 
the very choicest pieces 
are shipped. Of 2 log 
only some twenty per 
cent. is used. Even then 
than about 


of every two thousand feet pass the final rigid test 
and inspection. Here it may be added that a 
hundred and twenty-five feet of spruce is sufficent 
to build a single aeroplane. 
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The Authors of our new serial 


of adventure and exploration are old favourites with 


readers of ‘‘ The Wide World Magazine,” since they have already recorded in these pages 


some of their wonderful and awe-inspiring mountaineering exploits. 


Once more they return 


to their fascinating life-work, which to them has become at one and the same time a work 


of scientific research and a pastime. 


During the coming months they will describe how 


they explored no fewer than nineteen hundred square miles of mountain and glacier in the 
Himalayas, including the conquest of the Great Rose, or Siachen, the world’s longest non- 
Polar glacier—expeditions undertaken for the first time by Europeans in 1gt1 and 1912, and 
the important results of which could only now, owing to the war, be given to the world. 


mea) I> stood at last, as described in our 
LA) ast instalment, on the eagerly- 
sought-for north Rose water-part- 
ing, at the head of the great Rose 
glacier. 

Savoye, leading on the rope, 
called, ‘Slowly! It is a line of huge cornices.” 
And so it was, like most of our best mountain- 
culminations, a cornice ; and not one, but rows 
of them, extending straight across the ridge to 
the base of a sharp peak which forms the east 
boundary of this water-parting ridge. With 
the guides tautly holding the rope we went as 
near the edge as possible, and saw the monsters 
curling over in great white hoods fringed with 
Massive pendants of ice. Below these fell a 
perpendicular snow-wall five thousand to six 
thousand feet to a basin. Bounding this basin 
was a long splintered rock-ridge, which, as could 
be seen, formed a wall near one head of a large 
glacier flowing down into the verdureless barren 
tegion of Chinese Turkestan. Besides the source, 
above which we stood, this glacier had another, 
plainly seen, to the north-west on the flanks of 
the Gusherbrum ringe. From the latter the 
glacier at first descends in chaotic ice-falls. 

At the moment of our arrival on the ridge 
three tremendous rock-peaks were seen piercing 
the clouds to the north-west, beyond much 
doubt from position and appearance the Gusher- 
brums; but before the cameras could be used 
their tips were lost in cloud. 

The glacier seen from this water-parting is 
different from those we have met with on the 
Karakoram side. As observed, grey moraines— 
and they are high, hillocky ones—descend through 
its centre and run thus a long way towards its 
tongue, As we saw, but could not photograph, 
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the ice bordering the moraines on either side was 
composed of lines of tall pyramids and wedge- 
shaped, white pinnacles, and nowhere were 
crevassed ice-bands to be detected. Our ime 
pression was that the glacier could be ascended 
nearly to its head by a moraine-route. 

From our own observations, and after con- 
sultation with Colonel Sir Francis Younghusband, 
we judge this to be the Gusherbrum glacier, the 
tongue of which he visited in 1889. We are glad 
that we have been privileged to see and photo- 
graph it from above one of its sources, and to 
have aided Indian geography by detinitely fixing 
this important Eastern Karakoram_ water- 
parting. The watershed ridge, measured by 
hypsometer, works out for height at twenty 
thousand eight hundred and sixty feet. We 
have named this ridge the Indira Col. 

The only other explorers met with here were 
a dainty brown butterfly and a large sluggish 
wasp. The latter greeted us amicably, and 
seemed content to sit for five minutes at a time 
on the point of an ice-axe. A high wind was 
blowing, which had, perhaps, wafted them up 
to greet us from Chinese Turkestan. The 
thermometer registered fifty degrees Fahr. when 
we left the col to descend the long miles of sodden 
snow which separated us from our distant camp. 

Much more might be said about overcoming 
the difficulties of the upward and downward 
route to the Indira Col. They were all present— 
the treacherous snow-hidden crevasses on the 
smoother parts, and the explosive cracking of 
the surface-crust observed by us before, and on 
the steeper slants the ploughing out with hands 
or ice-axe of a path, and the constant sudden 
plunging into soft snow to the waist, so irritating 
to tired nerves, with the added labour of having 
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to get out when 
once comfort- 
ably in. Yes, 
all the dangers 
and _ obstacles 
of a long, ar- 
duous climb at 
from nineteen 
thousand to 
twenty-one 
thousand feet 
were in super- | 
lative evidence ; | 
but in a narra- | 
tive of Asiatic 
snow-life, where 
frequent refer- 
ence to these 
snags must be 
made,the reader 


"> 
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has a claim to 
be spared too 
much detal. 

The next morning Rey instead of Savoye came 
up to the tent of one of the writers early for 
orders. As the latter had never failed in this 
particular duty, she inquired what was wrong 
with him, to which Rey replied that he was 
nearly snow-blind and could not leave the tent. 
It happened that, on his return to camp the 
night before, after the long day on the snow, 
Savoye had given his face a good bath with soap 
and water, and in doing this doubtless rubbed 
soap into his eyes, which of course played havoc 
with them. 

As Savoye was wanted with us on the visit to 
the east watershed-ridge, we waited a day at 
Spur camp for him to recover. The weather 
appeared clear and settled, so we all rather 
welcomed the rest. The following day a return 
‘was made to the high plateau, where, turning 
east, we ascended fairly easy slopes for two and 
a half hours to a snow-col. This col lies at the 
base of a long slate aréte, and its height is 
nineteen thousand two hundred and ten feet. 

The first thing that impresses the visitor here 
is a small group of high peaks looming up a 
little to the south behind the east Siachen wall 
on the Turkestan side. They are lofty, wild, 
and complex, rising from intricate snow-valleys 
and elevated plateaux. The position of the sun 
was such that in the two hours we waited on the 
col no really clear photographs could be secured. 
The group has not been placed on previous maps 
and was, evidently, here seen for the first time. 
The col we stood on forms a semicircle and ends 
in the bergschrund-festooned wall visible in the 
foreground. Directly below the col a sharp drop 
occurs, say of two thousand feet. Below, this 
wall shades off into a short crevassed glacier, 


which, as an affluent, joins a wide, trunk-glacier " 


flowing north-west towards its tongue. From 
the edge of the col the end of the triangular 
mountain-mass discovered from the Indira Col 
could be seen, and the main glacier appeared to 
take its downward direction along the base ot 
these mountains. 

For some days a white mist hung over the 
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glacier above sealerel a 


mountains and the Rose, which marred the 
splendid downward vista and interfered with 
photography. In Kashmir and Baltistan heat 
and drought were reigning. Here it was cold at 
night and very hot after 11 a.m. On the col the 
glass stood at thirty-two degrees Fahr. in the shade 
at 9 a.m., and at noon a black bulb thermometer- 
reading at two hundred degrees Fahr. was noted. 
Before leaving Spur camp a large cairn was built 
and marked with black paint “ B.W.,” with the 
date. 

The weather still holding fair, it was decided 
to push the study of the Rose sources, if supplies 
held out, to the last enduring point of the coolies. 
We accordingly started for the west Rose sources 
lying above the West Source glacier or highest 
west affluent. Descending the Rose for a time 
by the same route taken in ascending, we crossed 
later to the west side just above the entrance of 
the upper west affluent. Here the glacier, from 
melting, was turned into a series of slush- 
covered lakes, which were best crossed on hands 
and knees. The broad west affluent enters the 
Rose at just over seventeen thousand feet. It 
is a snow-expanse from one containing-wall to 
the other. Crevasses, which are legion in the 
lower part, remain mostly snow-covered, and 
therefore doubly dangerous, until into August. 
At the south side of its entrance into the Siachen, 
the snow-streaked rock-buttresses of the moun- 
tain we named the Hawk are grandly seen. 

This peak, while not one of the highest, is, like 
Peak Thirty-six, a Siachen landmark. It is seen 
from all parts of the upper thirty miles. Below 
the upper west branch its outline is that of a 
graceful, snowy Cervin, but above that it unfurls 
its broad granite-wings, assuming the appearance 
of a hawk. After the first quarter-mile the 
gradient of this affluent is a steadily ascending 
one. In its upper portion the glacier spreads 
into a gently rising plateau, from which its 
sources, still distant, may be seen, backed by 
two beautiful snow-cones, which we called the 
Silver Throne, about twenty-three thousand feet 
high, and Lower Silver Throne. 
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over twenty thousand feet. 


After 1 p.m. the snow-conditions became so 
dangerous, and the caravan-progress so slow, the 
loaded coolies sinking in to their waists with each 
step, that camping was obligatory. We managed 
to get them to a point beyond the zone of con- 
tinual crevasses, and pitched tents not far from 
the centre of the glacier at eighteen thousand 
seven hundred feet. This camp, where three 
nights were passed, was a source of many 
lamentations from the coolies because of the 
absence of rocks and lakelets, which latter are so 
abundant on the Rose glacier. In the course of 
the afternoon, after camp had been established, 
the discovery was made that water existed 
at a depth of three to four feet beneath the 
surface of the snow. This was a find not only 
unusual at such a location but of great import- 
ance, for the water was pure, and without it it is 
doubtful whether the coolies could have been 
induced to remain at such a height. In fact, 
the desertion of our picked lot of thirty-five 
strong Baltis was hourly expected. 

Two days previously we had sent down two 
men to order up a small caravan from the babu 
with satu for the coolies. These, arriving the 
next day, helped to save the situation, as the 
new ones relieved two or three who complained 
of illness, so that they could not return to the 
base camp. Toward night, as one of the writers 
stood before her tent admiring the immense, 
flawless snow-expanse on all sides, she saw 
three black birds flying towards the camp, and 
shortly afterward our crow-mascots appeared, 
filling the still air with their croaking. They 
had guarded the tents all the time we were at 
Spur camp, and here also they remained during 
the three days’ snow-bivouac. Where they 
tured in at night was a mystery, the nearest 
mountains being somewhat distant, and of very 
inhospitable character. 

The next day, in a strong wind, we continued 
on due west towards a depression between the 
Lower Silver Throne peak and the north border 
peaks of the glacier. On near approach a reach 
of open crevasses and enormous, square chasms 


ve descended and ascended by the Authors, Note the alpenstocks in the left of the photograph, The height of this 


was found to stretch three-quarters of a mile 
across the whole glacier, to get around which we 
should have to traverse the glacier and climb up 
the mountain flank in order to look over the dip 
now seen to exist. As geographical information 
from a high point was our object, it was clear 
that this was not the place to find it. Savoye 
insisted that, did we go, we should see only a 
precipice instead of a pass. We decided that 
the depression must, however, be later exhausted, 
as it might prove to be a west source passage to 
another region. 

A high col connects the higher and lower Silver 
Throne peaks. We climbed the snow-slopes a 
little south leading over the lower peak-flanks, 
and in two and a half hours reached it. We 
should have ascended the Lower Silver Throne 
itself had not its broken side, ending in ugly 
bergschrunds near the top, made its apex in- 
accessible. From this col an interesting scene 
lay before us. A large glacier, the visible source 
of which was walled in by high rock-cliffs, spread 
out four thousand feet below. Large moraines 
extended nearly to its reservoir, evidencing that 
this lay at not much over sixteen thousand feet. 
It seemed probable that the Kaberi or Kondus 
glacier backed against the Siachen west tributaries 
farther east near the Sher-pi-gang wall, so for 
the moment the idea of its being the Kaberi was 
put aside. It did not appear wide enough or 
far enough north to be the Baltoro. Awaiting 
further developments, photographs were taken 
of the glacier-head and of the surrounding peaks, 
including one facing the Silver Throne on the 
opposite side of the new glacier, which proved to 
be a lower peak of the Golden Throne, the highest 
being behind, farther north. 

To the right of this, above the glacicr-wall, 
one of the Gusherbrums was seen in the distance, 
and beyond it Peak Twenty-three with its un- 
climbable precipices was recognized. We faced 
an uneven, unmapped area, being confronted by 
four or five first-order Karakoram giants, the 
tortuous ridges, intricate depressions, and lesser 
peaks of which were hurled into a stupendous 
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mountain-ensemble, not to be accounted for with 
precision at first glance. We shall later return 
to these peaks, which are seen to greater advan- 
tage from the high Silver Throne plateau. The 
saddle named on the map the Silver Throne col 
is nineteen thousand six hundred and ten feet 
high. It could probably be crossed at consider- 
able risk by mountaineers, but is not possible 
for a laden caravan. 

With weather still fine the next day, facing a 
still more glacial wind than on the previous 
moming, we retraced our steps towards the 
source. This time, by ascending on the flank 
of the north containing glacier ridge, a view over 
the gap was obtained. Here, as the leader of 
the expedition had surmised, a real outlet of the 
west Rose source was seen. Most of the other 
members of the party had been possessed with 
the idea that precipices would prohibit a passage 
at this point. From the ridge connecting the 
Lower Silver Throne with the opposite mountain 
aréte a long snow-defile ran downward to the 
new glacier, a bit of the head of which could be 
detected in the distance. 

Being satisfied on that point, we turned south 
again, and, climbing beyond the col previously 
visited, over rising schrund-gashed _hillocks, 
headed toward what appeared to be a still higher 
Tidge of the main Silver Throne. Finally sur- 
mounting a snow-wall, which had obstructed the 
view, a large snow-plateau not previously sup- 


The Authors’ camp on the Upper Sischen, at a height olgeighteen thousand feet above sea-level. 


posed to exist was reached, stretching south. 
A ridge at its end was climbed, which overhung 
the glacier discovered the day before. This 
interesting basin, containing, certainly, four 
square miles of snow, lies at an altitude of 
twenty thousand four hundred and fifty feet at 
its lowest, and of twenty-one thousand feet at 
its highest part. From its upper part the top 
of the Lower Golden Throne was overlooked, and 
a grand view of the Gusherbrums and King 
George V. group obtained. 

Peak Twenty-three, or Hidden Peak, elusive 
and well named, assumes another aspect in 
connection with the Rose glacier. It is seen 
thirty miles down this glacier as its motif majeur. 
Its great eastern aréte forms the north water- 
parting-ridge, and its eastern and southem 
flanks throw off the snows that produce the 
initial reservoir and upper névé of this glacier. 
Its high satellite-peaks again drain to and 
contribute much of the snow-supply of the upper 
west source tributary, so that this group may 
truly be called the originator and large supplier 
of the Rose glacier. 

Particularly impressive from the Silver Throne 
plateau were the two next highest mountains of 
this group, which were first discovered and 
triangulated by this expedition. The highest of 


these, photographed from a height of twenty-one 
thousand feet on the Silver Throne plateau, we 
have, with the permission of Her Majesty, 
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- Leaders of the expedition on the West Source Glacier, 


seen in tl 


named Queen Mary peak. Its height is twenty- 
four thousand three hundred and fifty feet. 
The second highest, twenty-three thousand two 
hundred and seventy feet, we have pleasure in 
naming Mount Hardinge, after the then Viceroy 
of India. 

The high plateau was of particular geographical 
interest, as from it could, conclusively, be seen 
that the mighty King George V. group, so 
named by gracious permission of His Majesty, 
with its formidable precipices, intervenes as an 
impassable barrier between the Baltoro and the 
Main Siachen head and, with the Golden Throne, 
also between the Baltoro and the sources of the 
upper west Siachen affluent, prohibiting any 
passage to either from the Baltoro, which, so 
far as any direct connection is concerned, cannot 
Properly be regarded as having any comple- 
mentary relation to the Siachen. 

During luncheon on the Silver Throne plateau, 
clouds rising from the south swirled over our 
heads, dropping occasional snowflakes as a 
warning that it was time for us to depart. We 
had gleaned most of the secrets of the Rose, 
and could not well grumble if the weather-god 
now turned his attention to fulfilling the prayers 
for storm contained in the tawiz of the coolies. 
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Upper and Lower Silver Throne Peaks are 
round, 


For the second time as near twenty-one thousand 
feet a grey wasp settled himself on the ice-axe 
of the leader of the expedition, evincing no 
disposition to attack her. 

Contouring wide chasms and sinking to above 
the knees in traversing snow hillocks, we 
descended the circuitous route to a lower plane, 
where at about nineteen thousand five hundred 
feet the Wazir was found with twenty coolies 
huddled up in the snow. He had brought them 
up to facilitate our passage over the last stretch 
to camp by treading down the surface in front 
of us, but the snow was so dry and granular 
that their efforts in our behalf were quite 
ineffectual, the path they broke out being more 
difficult to walk upon than the untrodden 
snow. 

Our first visit to the West Source glacier ended 
in storm, and, after a night of snow and bluster- 
ing wind, we descended to the Rose glacier in a 
half-blizzard. We were, however, convinced 
that, in order to complete the exploration of the 
Siachen basin and sources, a task especially laid 
out for the expedition of 1912, a return must be 
made to the icy west head and a first traverse 
of its westerly water-parting made, thus linking 
the Rose and Kondus basins. 


(To be concluded.) 


Our Seaplane Adventure, 


AAs told by Captain ABBOTT ACE ADE, and set down by 
J. MCASON SMITH. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The seaplane in which Captain Abbott Meade met with the adventures described in the narrative. 


A stirring adventure which befell a couple of airmen of the R.N.A.S. in the Indian Oceaa 
While out reconnoitring they were forced to descend, and after many difficulties landed 00 
asmall uninhabited coral island. There they spent several miserable days, when they were 
carried off by native fishermen to their Sultan, who finally sent them back to Ceylon, where 
they discovered they had been reported as missing and given up 
lost. 


by their comrades af 


It will be recalled that Captain Meade’s marriage to the daughter of the Count and 


Countess Riccardi-Cubitt was one of the society events of last autumn. 


MRT happened in the April of 1917, when 
@ Iwasattached to the R.N.A.S. doing 
duty in the Indian Ocean. Guy and 
I were sent up in a new seaplane to 
reconnoitre off that scattered mass 
of coral islands west of Ceylon. 

It was getting late in the afternoon. We had 
hardly reached our objective when one of those 
treacherous wind-storms sprang up, and drifted 
us out of our course. The result was that we 
lost touch with the parent ship, and were driven 
so far afield that our wireless was not powerful 
enough to reach her. Backwards and forwards 
we searched above that bewildering network of 
islands, remaining in the air to the last possible 
moment. Then, as rain and darkness enveloped 
us, down we came through the gathering gloom, 
for our petrol supply was running short, and 
every flying man knows it is an insane thing to 
strike water in the dark. 

Beneath us lay the long black shadow of some 


island, surrounded, as they all are, by coral reef 
and lagoon. 

What in that grey haze was coral, and what Wa 
lagoon ? 

We struck the water, and a second latef a 
ominous bump beneath the machine told as ¥ 
were on the reef. With night coming 02 
but little petrol left, we dared not risk aay 
damage to our fragile floats, which those j 
blocks of coral could pierce with the greatest 
ease. 

So we plunged into the chilly foam-flecked 
water, and after a few stumbles managed to fl 
a foothold on the submerged reef. There. with 
the waves washing about us, we struggled to lift 
the machine free. 

It was useless. We were trapped like mice 0 
the pointed boulders and there was nothing 
it but to wait for the tide to wash us off. Chilled 
to the bone, we climbed aboard, and sat there 2 
the pitch-black darkness, with the rain and foa 
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lashing our faces. Our ears were deafened with 
the crashes of the thunder and our eyes blinded 
with the vivid flashes of violet flame which 
every few: moments cut the heavens asunder. 
Beneath us, with every ebb of the foam-tipped 
waves, came the bump and grind of our fragile 
floats on the treacherous coral. B 

Between us we got out the wireless set and made 
a circuit about the wing-tips and propeller ; but 
the spark we obtained was miserably poor and 
nothing came in reply. 

It was midnight before we were washed off by 
a wave bigger than the rest, and—thank 
Heaven !|—the machine still floated. 

Gingerly we taxied about in the darkness, 
endeavouring to find the 
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ourselves of our heavy and saturated clothes, 
built a little lean-to hut of palm-fronds, and hung 
them in it to dry. 

It did not take us long to discover that the 
tiny island was both foodless and waterless. 
Our petrol was pretty nearly exhausted and we 
could get no reply to our wireless. As for the 
plane, it carried water in the port float, the 
starboard float was damaged, the airleron bent, 
and the leading edge cut. Altogether our 
situation was far from being a pleasant one. 

Sheltering under a palm-tree we examined our 
charts, and decided that the only thing to do— 
if the machine would fly after a night in the 
drenching rain—was to make for the main island 

of the group, keeping well 


channel, which, on in- 
habited islands in these 
Tegions, is usually marked 
by awhite flag. I climbed 
on to the top plane with 
my flares and hung there 
by the hoisting-hook keep- 
ing a look-out for reef and 
shallows. But no cutting 
through the all-surround- 
ing barrier presented 
itself. 

Guy at last stopped his 
engine and I heard his 
voice floating up to me 
through the darkness. 

“Tide must be at its 
height now, old fellow. 
Hang on for all you are 
worth. I’m going to drive 
full tilt for the reef. We 
must trust to luck that 
the water is deep enough 
tocarry usover. Are you 
ready with the flares?” 

“There is only one 

He shouted something 
that was drowned in the 
hum of the engine as we 


in sight of the interven- 
ing islands in case of 
accidents. 

Meanwhile my _ tunic 
was sacrificed in an at- 
tempt to keep the plugs 

' and magnetos dry. 

It was noon before the 
rain ceased and an at- 
tempt could be made to 
fly. By this time the 
tide was again at its 
height, and the machine 
afloat. There was a stiff 
wind blowing in from the 
sea which drove the wings 
against the palms. So, 
while Guy warmed up his 
engine, I stood neck-deep 
in water endeavouring to 
keep the wing-tips free 
of the trees. From time 
to time the weight of the 
machine swept me com- 
pletely off my feet. 

Guy suddenly shouted 
to me, and I climbed in 
by way of the floats. 
Up we soared into the 
cloudless blue, two nude 


Gathered speed, and sent 
the white foam scudding 
from beneath the floats. 

Bump! We were jolting and grinding over 
the coral. Both our hearts were in our mouths, 
Would we be able to clear the reef, or were we to 
be stranded on its back with a wrecked machine, 
at the mercy of wind and tide ? 

There came a dangerous moment of uncer- 
tainty; but our last flare helped us, and a 
moment later we were floating on the quiet waters 
of the lagoon within the reef. 

There was nothing but the lightning to help 
us beach the machine beneath a bank of white 
coral-sand crowned with coco-nut trees, which 
&rew right down to the water's edge. 

We roped her up to one of them. Then as 
the storm increased in violence, we spent a 
miserable night lying along the lower planes in 
an attempt to get some little shelter from the 

ving rain. 

At daybreak we clambered ashore, and stripping 


* To house the seaplane a temporary hut was built of 
coco-nut palms. 


white figures in a crippled 
machine ! 

It was impossible to 
go back for our clothes, for our stock of com- 
pressed air with which the engines were started 
was completely exhausted. It wasan unpleasant 
situation, but it had to be faced. 

On we went from atoll to atoll, sighting here 
and there a terrified fishing dhow off some of 
the inhabited islands. Later we learned they 
reported to the Sultan the presence of “ strange 
and loud-voiced birds” ! 

As luck would have it, our petrol gave out a 
mile or so off a fair-sized island; but we 
rapidly discovered that instead of carrying us 
towards it, the wind and tide were drifting us 
again upon another of those infernal submerged 
reefs. 

Again we spent a couple of hours in the water, 
at times swimming behind the floats and striking 
out with our legs, doing everything in our power 
to keep her free of the reef. 
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They fascinated me. Every 


The completed hut which was erected by the natives by order of their Sultan. 


It was all utterly useless. The tide defied our 
puny efforts to thwart its will, Again and again 
our naked bodies were thrown against the sharp 
points of the reef, leaving scars both Guy and I 
will carry to our dying day. 

Darkness was again coming on and we were 
two worn-out and exhausted men. What was 
it our duty to do now: stay and sink with the 
plane, or swim ashore, through a mile and a half 
of shark-infested water, and attempt to obtain 
native assistance to tow her in? We decided 
on the latter course. 

We carried on board a single safety- waistcoat. 
It belonged to Guy. I got out the tool-box and 
detached a balloon bag from the fuselage. 

“This may be ‘ good-bye,’ old chap,” said 
Guy, significantly, as he slipped off into the water 
and hung on for a moment by the smashed 
starboard-float. 

I bent over and clasped his hand. 

“It may be,” I said. ‘‘ We had better swim 
apart. Good-bye and good luck.” 

He nodded, understanding my meaning. 
Then he struck out for the shore through the 
gathering darkness. I watched him fora moment 
or two; then, rallying all my 
strength, I too took to the 
water, gripping the pneumatic 
water-tight bulkhead I had 
cut from the fuselage. 

Then began the long, grim 
struggle for life. My brain 
was drowsy with fatigue, my 
muscles strained and aching. 

Side stroke, back stroke, 
breast stroke; then a rest on 
the bulkhead, and on again 
through the gathering gloom; 
a thought of those at home— 
of sharks—of Guy. The dis- 
tance seemed interminable. 

Somewhere ahead I could 
see a number of little white 
flags fluttering in a ghost- 
like fashion through the 


| 
wave that raised me on its 


bosom showed them to me 
more clearly, fluttering there 
on the sandy shore, beckon- 
ing me on. Afterwards I 
leamed that they marked 
the spot where once upon a 
time some Sultan had died. 
But I knew nothing of that 
at the time, and the effect 
was almost uncanny. It 
supplied exactly the sort of 
impetus and encouragement 
I needed. 

My foot struck shingle. 
The balloon bag slipped from 
my grasp and I struggled 
panting up a strip of corl 
tock and sand dotted with 
kelp and shells, and fell ex- 
hausted on the foreshore. 

Through the darkness loomed up a tall white 
figure. 

“ That you, Guy?” 

“Yes,” he answered, his voice hoame 
with fatigue. ‘ There’s a native boat dowm 
there beneath the bank, but I can’t find any 

“ And if you could, they would not be of aay 
use to us to-night,” I panted. ‘‘ We could not 
find the plane in the darkness.” 

He pointed to a rough sort of track that led 
up from the shingle. 

“Well, we can’t spend the night in this chilly 
spot. Let us see where the path leads.” 

Up the narrow track we dragged our naked and 
bleeding bodies. In the pale moonlight stood 
the dim outline of three phantom huts, built ia 
the shelter of a palm-grove. 

Could one call them huts? Four old coco-nut 
stems formed the supports for bundles of palm- 
fronds lashed together with fibre ropes to form 
a roof. Beneath this rough shelter nuts were 
stacked in piles, and about them lay more 
bundles of palm-fronds, cut and tied in readiness 
for fresh thatching. . 


gloom, 


Natives hauling the seaplane into its temporary shed. 
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There was 2 death-like silence over everything. 
Nothing moved. Nothing spoke. 

We shouted, but there was no answer. I 
untied one of the palm bundles and threw myself 
down upon it, covering my shivering limbs with 
the coarse fronds. 

“ If we are to tow in the plane at sunrise, we 
had better get some sleep,” I said. 

Guy nodded, munching a coco-nut. 

“Gad!” I heard him ejaculate. 
on earth is that?” 

I roused myself. The moon was temporarily 
hidden behind a bank of cloud, and it was 
intensely dark. Gleaming through the gloom 
close at hand were two small green eyes, unblink- 
ing and motionless, watching us. 

For a couple of minutes we sat motionless 
also, gazing at those green orbs in a fascinated 
fashion, until the filmy veil, passing away from 
the face of the moon, showed us a cat—one of 
the most miserable specimens I have ever seen— 
tied by a string about its neck to one of the posts 
of the hut. 

It stood there with arched back and upright 
tail as straight as a poker, the perfect embodi- 
ment of fear and misery. We laughed almost 
hysterically, for it had given us both a scare 
and our nerves were perhaps hardly as steady 
as they might have been, after all we had come 
through. 

“ T expect the poor brute is tied there to keep 
rats away from the nuts,” I suggested, and set 
the wretched thing at liberty. 

Like a shot from a gun it flashed across the 

strip of moon-lit sward and was lost among the 
trees. 
Silence descended on us. Munching coco-nut 
we fell asleep. I don’t know how long we had 
been lying there when suddenly some instinct 
awakened me. For a moment I could scarcely 
grasp my whereabouts ; and then the low dark 
arch of the palm roof against the star-lit sky and 
Guy's nude white figure sitting up beside me, 
tense and motionless, grew on my dazed 
intelligence. 

Through the palm-grove there came a flicker 


“ What 


The seaplane with its smashed float lying in shallow water 
off the coral island. 


of light and the low murmur of voices. A 
moment later two or three dark forms emerged 
into the moonlight and approached the huts. 

We got up. 

“‘ Salaam!" Guy said, in his friendliest tones. 

There was one wild shriek of terror. The 
crazy lamp was dashed to the ground, where the 
coco-nut oil flared up for a moment and then died 
out, and back into the intricate mazes of the palm- 
grove dashed three panic-stricken forms. 

“Salaam!” we shouted after them. “ Salaam!” 

It was no use. Guy tried his word or two of 
Hindustani. I mustered up my scanty stock 
of Arabic. But nothing answered. The dark- 
ness had swallowed them as completely as it had 
swallowed the cat. 

It was hopeless to search for them that night. 
We sat on our palm couches and strained our 
ears for every sound, waiting for morning. . 

Slowly, so slowly, the grey streaks grew in the 

east, and the shadows of the 


Unfortunately the machine was much camaged, the balioon being cut away from the 
fuselage, as shown in the photograph, 


palm-trees became less dense. 

We went down to the 
shore. 

“Blest if they haven’t 
gone off before daylight 
with that precious dhow!” 

* ejaculated Guy, pointing to 
the long straight furrow 
through the sand, where 
the little boat had been run 
down to the water. 

There was no sign of it 
out at sea. A few gulls were 
sailing overhead, and in the 
distance white-tipped waves 
were breaking over the reef. 
Beyond, low down on the 
horizon, we could just see 
our derelict plane, floating 
still, but at the mercy of 
every tide and current. 
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We went back to the huts. In one of them we 
found some discarded native garments. We 
draped the filthy linen about us, for the hot sun 
and the salt water had blistered our naked bodies 
in a cruel fashion. Our entrance disturbed a 
few wretched chickens—less than a dozen of them 
—roosting in the thatch. One of them we cap- 
tured and killed, and appeased for a moment 
that craving hunger of ours which coco-nut 
refused to satisfy. 

All day in the scorching heat and the loneliness 
we toiled with strained and aching limbs at the 
construction of a raft; for, by some means or 
other, we had to salvage that drifting plane. 

At sunset the bosom of the waters was still 
empty of life, and far off on the horizon the plane 
was fading into nothingness. 

There followed a night of misery and sleepless- 
ness. Although the days were hot we found the 
nights bitterly cold, with nothing but palm- 
fronds with which to cover our shivering limbs. 


to us. 
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And then, late in the afternoon, hope came back 
Round the distant headland came those 
same eleven dhows. Curiosity had evidently 
overcome their fear. 

Again Guy and I discarded our flapping gar- 
ments and swam out to them, vowing that this 
time they should not escape us. 

A fierce babbling of voices greeted us as we 
came up alongside and hung to the boats. Nota 
word could we understand, but we took it they 
were scandalized at our nakedness, for they 
supplied us with some rags of garments and fed 
us with dried fish. 

There followed an infinite amount of jabbering 
and gesticulation while we endeavoured to per- 
suade them to take us out to the distant plane, 
now nothing but a dot on the horizon. 

It was fear of their Sultan’s wrath, we learned 
afterwards, that eventually overcame their dread 
of the mysterious monster. As darkness began 
to draw in, we had the satisfaction of seeing oar 


Natives watching the seaplane after it was hauled on to the beach. 


We arose to face a new day, feverish, heavy-eyed, 
and unrefreshed. Desperately we toiled at that 
strange-looking raft. So much depended on our 
speed now. 

Suddenly I caught Guy by the arm. 

“ Look!" I said, hoarsely. 

Out at sea just off the headland lay a little 
ficet of native fishing vessels. Like two madmen 
we tore down to an outstanding spur of coral and 
waved and shouted at them for hours. 

They could see us perfectly well, but nothing 
w _ uld induce them to come in. 

Getting desperate at last, and regardless of 
sharks, we plunged into the water and swam out 
towards them; but the sight and sound of our 
white skins and strange voices only sent them 
panic-stricken out to sea, where they lay rocking 
on the waters beyond our reach. 

As they receded into the distance something 
very like despair settled down on Guy and 
myself. Those halt-dozen chickens would not 
last us very long. Starvation was looking us 
very closely in the face. 


little ficet at last pick up their towing-ropes and 
head slowly for their distant atoll with our 
battered and lop-sided plane in their wake. 

There were some anxious moments before we 
succeeded in piloting it safely through the narrow 
channel in the reef and dragged it up high asd 
dry on the foreshore. 

Curious chattering crowds gathered around us 
as we folded the wings ere we followed our guides 
inland, through an avenue of custard apple and 
coco-nut trees, to the viJlage, where the womes 
fled in terror at our approach and the children 
scuttled away like frightened rabbits behind the 
huts. 

We were taken first to the hut of the head-man 
of the island, a queer-looking building slightly 
larger than the others, with overhanging eaves. 
beneath which stood a trestle seat where the good 
man might sit in the sun and chew betel-nut 
when his work was over. 

“I wonder what the dickens they mean to do 
with us now?" said Guy. r 

We were soon to know. Night was fast closing 
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jadian sailing dhow in which the dventi 
bel returned to their bese at Colombo,” meron 


in, when a couple of young fellows led us away 
by the arm to the bachelors’ hut of the village. 
There we all settled down to sleep, some fifty or 
sixty of us cooped up together in the close hot 
darkness. 

“Whew!”’ ejaculated Guy once or twice. 
He is a fellow who always rather prided himself 
on his love of fresh air. 

I'm afraid we rather incommoded some of the 
sleepers by our inability to adjust our lank bodies 
to the curious cross-legged posture in which they 
slept. 

e for one, was glad when daylight showed 
through the chinks and crannies in the thatch. 

Then followed a series of strange and unreal 
days. When we wanted food we pointed to our 
mouths, and they brought us rice and dried fish, 
which we ate with our hands. When we wanted 
drink they led us to the island well, with a guard 
of twenty natives about us to prevent us molesting 
the women ! 

In a day or two some of the bolder spirits 
became more friendly. Then we took them down 
to the beach and showed them the plane and 
our instruments, particularly the wireless tele- 
graphy battery, with which we gave them 
electric shocks. 
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choruses and little catches from the latest revues 
we had seen in London. 

So the days passed, and knowing nothing of the 
language we could guess but little of their in- 
tentions regarding us. Guy and I held many 
anxious consultations together, but nothing 
came of them. 

At twelve o’clock one night we were suddenly 
awakened and led away by the arm to the shore, 
where we were put in a large fishing dhow, 
carrying a crew of eight. The head-man of the 
island was in charge, and we guessed his object 
was to take us to the Sultan. That was what we 
wanted, and our hearts were light as we went out 
with the early morning tide and were soon 
rocking on the long slow swell of the ocean. 

What a fragile little barque it seemed for that 
long lonely journey! And how hot the days 
were under the blazing sun! The nights were a 
different matter. Then the tiny deck was roofed 
in with a matting of coco-nut fibre, and we all 
huddled up together in this centre portion, for 
warmth and shelter from the driving rain, which 
at this season of the year can be exceedingly 
trying. 

Thank goodness we had remembered to bring 
our charts and compasses with us and so were 
able to follow our course. 

Our surmise as to our destination was correct. 
One morning early, the blue haze of the main 
island lay before us, and shortly afterwards a 
little red ensign fluttered from the top of our 
mast. This, we learned afterwards, signified that 
either the Sultan or Englishmen were on board. 
As a consequence crowds met us on the pier-head, 
and amongst them the secretary of the Sultan, 
who, to our great delight, had been educated in 
Ceylon and spoke English fluently. 

He it was who led us through the streets and 
squares of the tidy little capital, over well-kept 
roads covered with gleaming white coral sand, 
and bordered with mosques or houses with fenced- 
in gardens, and here and there a group of flame- 
trees or gorgeous temple-flowers in full bloom. 

The Sultan was exceedingly good to us. We 
were lodged in the palace and supplied with the 


That caused a sensation on the island, I 
assure you, and Guy and I were regarded 
with more superstitious awe than ever. 
But that suited our purpose very well, 
since it gave them a wholesome fear of 
the plane. They were very careful not to 
touch it or harm it in any way ; and after 
their experience with the wireless tele- 
graphy battery, we nticed they roped 
it in. 

That night we held a kind of informal 
sing-song in the bachelors’ quarters. The 
bright-eyed young boys gathered around 
us cross-legged, and sang us the weird 
monotonous songs of the islands, clap- 
ping their hands to the melody and 
swaying their supple bodies in time to 
the rhythm. 


In return we gave them something 
British—“ Blighty” and a few rag-time 


Our two heroes (in dark tunics) received quite an ovation on reaching 
the parent ship, having been given up by theircomrades as de: 


Pom ey 
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uniform of officers of his private guard—white 
trousers with scarlet tunics. 

The secretary was invaluable to us, and gave 
us a great deal of information regarding the 
islands. We learned that the Sultan had ordered 
the natives who had refused to assist us to be 
court-martialled for cowardice, and he also sent 
instructions that a thatched shed was to be 
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I cannot describe our feelings as our slow 
heavily-laden barque crept into the greasy 
harbour where English boats lay at anchor and 
cheery English voices on the docks mingled with 
the noisy chatter of the lithe-limbed Ci 

And there, long, black and ugly, taking 
in coal, was our parent ship, from which we 
had made our disastrous flight fifteen long 


built over the days before. 
plane to protect it Can you im- 
from the weather, agine the scene 
until such time as as we climbed 
we could arrange on board in our 
for its removal. white duck 
His Highness trousers and ill- 
would send us fitting scarlet 
over to the main- tunics, white cot- 
land, we learned. ton socks and the 
He had married tarboosh ? 

a beautiful Somehow it 
Egyptian girl, almost seemed 
and his heart as if everything 
was kindly dis- was worth while 
posed towards for the sake of 
us, while every the welcome they 
Friday in the gave us— every 
principal mosque man Jack of 
he had ordered them from the 


prayers to be 
offered for the 


their parent ship after thei 
success of British ae 


ir unexpected 


arms. 

The Sultan kept his word. A few days later 
we bade farewell to the intricate mazes of the 
Archipelago and set sail for Ceylon in-a barque 
of 150 tons laden with dried fish and coco-nuts. 
The Sultan sent a cook to look after us during 
the voyage, which proved an inestimable blessing, 
since our food consisted of nothing else but eggs 
and bananas. 


Captain A. Meade and hit companion photoes 
applied by a freedly ‘Seam, 


half-naked 
stokers to the 
captain. 

The news 
spread up the harbour from ship to ship and 
here and there a syren started and blew usa 
rowdy welcome. 

But all I cared about was shaving tackle and 
the telegraph office. They had sent all my 
belongings back to England. I had to borrow 
a razor, and half a crown with which to cable 
home. 


raphed with officers of 
are wearing tunics 


A STACK OF LIQUORICE-ROOT AT ALEPPO. 


THE principal source of supply of liquorice-root is 
Syria. Here it is gathered inte great stacks, as shown 
in above photograph. After passing through various 
processes it is used for flavouring contectionery and 


‘an Colony, Jerusales 


beer, as well as entering into the make-up of 

brands of tobacco. In pre-war days eight ‘oomed 
tons of dry liquorice-root was. shi ually from 
Aleppo, the capital of Norther: 
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THE 


REVENGE THAT 
WENT WRONG. 


By JAMES BESTOW. 


ILLUSTRATED BY B. PRATER. 


Enamoured of the tales of peoepcctors: a 
young American clerk in a Mexican store 
sought work in a mine. Unwittingly he 
stirred up trouble for himself by dismissing 
the leader of a gang of Yaqui Indians. The 
man swore revenge, and, cunningly awaiting 
his opportunity, attacked him in a lonely 
ravine. A desperate shooting affray lasting 
several hours followed. “The narrative,” 
writes the Author, ‘‘is true in every detail.” 


The Author, Mr. James Bestow. 


was a thirst for adventure that 
led me to accept a post in a general 
store at Hermosillo, Mexico—a 
supply house for the miners and 
prospectors in the country round 
about. As I became acquainted 
with many of these adventurers and listened to 
their stories of untold wealth in the mountains to 
the east, I longed to try my hand at prospecting. 
I had no experience or capital, however, and my 
only chance lay in getting a job at some mine 
where I could learn the rudiments of the business. 

At last my opportunity came. An American 
named Williams, the superintendent of a mine 
about two hundred miles back in the mountains, 
offered me a position as foreman over a gang of 
Yaqui miners. It required little experience ; 
the great thing was to keep them at work. Here 
I might add that the Yaqui Indians are indus- 
trious enough if left to themselves, but vears of 
tyrannical treatment by the Mexicans have 
made them sullen and treacherous, and when 
they break out in open rebellion their ferocity 
and cunning are only equalled by their northern 
cousins, the Apaches of Arizona and New 
Mexico. Mr. Williams told me that the last 
foreman he had employed, a Mexican, had been 
foully murdered by two of the workmen, who 
had afterwards made good their escape. This 
piece of intelligence, however, did not disturb 
me, and with my employer I set out on horse- 
back for the mine, where we arrived after a 


toilsome trip of twelve days over the rough 
mountain trails. I had never ridden a horse 
before, and my condition at the end of the 
journey may be imagined. 

I was given quarters with another American, 
John Dudfield, who was foreman of the night 
shift. The mine was located on a steep mountain- 
side, and consisted of a number of prospect 
tunnels. No machinery had been put in as yet, 
nor would there be until a sufficient quantity 
of ore was in sight. The workmen were all 
Yaquis, and Williams, Dudfield, and myself were 
the only white men in the camp. Rio de Oro, a 
much older camp, about eighteen miles down the 
trail to Hermosillo, was owned by the same 
company. * 

The Yaquis looked upon me with disfavour 
from the first, and, knowing that I was new to 
the country, tried to shirk their work in all 
manner of ways. One of them in particular. 
called Pedro, squat, bowlegged, low-browed 
rutman, seemed to be the leader of the malcon- 
tents, so I had him discharged. The following 
night he was seen around the quarters of the 
Indians, endeavouring to stir up trouble, so that 
it became necessary to peremptorily order him 
otf the place. He departed down the trail 
muttcring threats of vengeance. I told Williams 
of the incident next day, and he looked grave. 
“You will have trouble with that fellow.” he 
said. “You had better look out for him.” 
Nevertheless, I did not feel greatly worricd, 
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“I jumped from the frightened animal to attack the Indian, but he dodged back into the brush and disappeared down a little ravine.” 


THE REVENGE THAT WENT WRONG. 


which shows how little I understood the Indian 
character. The other Yaquis gave no trouble 
after their leader had gone, and the work went 
along very quietly. 

We were getting very little ore from the tunnel 
we had been digging, so we ran a new one farther 
up the hillside. After a month’s work the 
manager from Rio de Oro came over to see what 
progress we were making, and was unfavourably 
impressed. He thought that the amount of ore 
in sight did not warrant the expense of installing 
machinery, and gave orders for the work to be 
abandoned. That meant we were out of a job. 
We firmly believed that a ledge of silver lay 
farther back in the original tunnel, but failed to 
convince the manager that this might be the 
case. 

Williams, however, was enthusiastic over the 
prospects, and asked Dudtield and myself if we 
would go into partnership with him and buy the 
claim for ourselves. As we had no other occupa- 
tion in sight and little to lose we agreed to do so. 
We got the claim for the amount of wages due 
to us, and Williams went down to Rio de Oro to 
settle the affair and pay off the Indians who had 
been working for him. He was to stop at San 
Ramon, a little town between our camp and the 
other one, on the way back, and try to get 
supplies. 

Without waiting for Williams to return, 
Dudfield and I set to work in the first tunnel. 
The digging was through solid rock, which made 
progress slow, as it had to be drilled and blasted. 
Next day Williams returned from the town on 
foot, leading his horse, loaded with provisions 
and dynamite with which to carry on our opera- 
tions. We worked early and late, scarcely 
taking time to eat and sleep, for nearly two 
weeks, when our food and dynamite were all but 
exhausted. 

I volunteered to go to San Ramon and get 
further supplies, to which the others agreed. 
Accordingly, I prepared to set out early in the 
morning, riding Williams’ horse, which was the 
only one we had. I had no weapons, nor did 
they seem to me necessary, but Williams said, 
“You had better take my gun; you can’t tell 
what might turn up, especially since you had 
that trouble with Pedro.” I took his advice, 
and armed myself with his Springfield carbine. 
He had no ammunition, but told me it could be 
obtained at the store where I was to get the 
supplies. 

The town lay about twelve miles from our 
camp, through a hilly, rocky country, the only 
timber being a few scattered oaks. About half- 
way I stopped to water my horse at a spring 
near the road. Hearing a slight noise behind 
me, I turned to see what it was, and was startled 
to see my old enemy Pedro coming down the 
trail. He said nothing, but walked up to my 
horse and struck him sharply on the nose with 
a stick he was carrying. This insult was too 
much for my temper; I jumped from the 
frightened animal to attack the Indian, but he 
dodged back into the brush and disappeared 
down a little ravine. Thoroughly aroused I 
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gave pursuit, but after going a short distance 
the thought flashed through my mind that this 
might be only a ruse on the part of the Indian 
to lead me into an ambush. It would be fool- 
hardy in the extreme, as I had no ammunition 
with which to defend myself, to follow him 
farther, so I retreated hastily to the trail and, 
catching my horse, rode on to the village. 

San Ramon was only a miserable collection 
of adobe huts inhabited by a few lazy Mexicans 
and their many half-naked children. There was 
only one white man in the place, who conducted 
a general store and sold all kinds of miners’ 
supplies, from coffee and beans to blacksmichs’ 
tools and dynamite. 

We had spent what little money we could 
scrape together on our first load of provisions, 
and when I approached this worthy countryman 
of mine and explained that we wanted to open 
a credit account he did not seem favourably 
impressed with the idea. “A rich company 
abandoned the claim you are working,” he said: 
“and how do you fellows expect to get anything 
out of it?” In vain I argued with him; he 
was determined to give us nothing on credit. I 
begged him to Iet us have a little of the precious 
dynamite, if nothing else, but he declared he 
had none. I knew, however, that he was only 
trying to put me off. There was no other place 
in the town where explosives could be had; so 
finally, after inducing him to let me have a box 
of cartridges, [ started sadly back to our camp. 

It was now nearly noon, and the sun was in- 
tensely hot, so I let my horse walk along slowly 
until we came to the spring. Here I stopped to 
indulge in a siesta in the shade and eat some 
lunch. As the afternoon grew cooler I mounted 
and resumed my journey. About a mile farther 
on the trail ran through a ravine whose sides 
sloped up at rather a sharp incline, ridged here 
and there with ledges of rock. As I neared the 
upper end of this ravine my horse suddenly 
turned his head to the right and pricked up his 
ears as if something had startled him. At that 
instant I heard or felt the thud of a bullet on 
the animal's shoulder, and simultaneously the 
“pop '’ of a ritle echoed through the gulch, 
followed almost instantly by two more reports. 
My poor horse dropped under me and rolled 
over on his side. Fortunately, I did not get 
caught in the fall, and held on to the rifle. 
Jumping up, I ran for a pile of rocks about a 
hundred yards up the incline to the left. The 
bullets were now coming fast, but the shots were 
happily very wild. so I reached the rccks safely 
and threw myself down behind them. So this 
was Pedro’s revenge!‘ Well, I'll settle accounts 
with him if possible,” I told myself, “ even if I 
get killed in the end.” There were only twenty 
cartridges in the box in my pocket, so I knew 
I should have to use them very sparingly, for I 
had no idea how many Indians were attacking 
me. 

Cautiously peeping through a crevice in the 
rocks, I could see no one on the other side of the 
ravine, but knew that the Yaquis lay concealed 
there somewhere, merely waiting for me to show 
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myself. This, however, I had no intention of 
doing. Estimating the distance to their cover 
at two hundred and fifty yards, I adjusted the 
military sight on my carbine accordingly. A 
chink between two large stones offered a position 
from which I could shoot without much ex- 
posure. My hat had fallen off on my run to 
cover, so I took off my over-shirt and, rolling it 
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Suddenly one of the yascals broke from cover 
and ran to another rock farther along the hill- 
side. I fired at him, but unfortunately missed. 
It now became clear what they were going to do. 
This fellow intended to work around behind me, 
where my shelter would be useless. Why they 
did not attack me from both sides of the gulch 
in the first place I could never understand, but 


“My poor horse dropped under me and rolled over on his side.” 


up into a ball, shoved it up to the top of my 
shelter. It had the desired effect. Three shots 
came almost as one, the bullets spattering harm- 
lessly around me. The smoke showed that I 
had the shooters correctly located, but they 
evidently did not mean to take any chances by 
exposing themselves. I snatched the shirt down 
again, and awaited developments. In a few 
minutes the Indians fired several shots in rapid 
succession at the rocks behind which I lay, but 
I saw nothing at which to shoot, so I kept well 
under cover of my shelter and watched. 


they probably thought they could hit me at the 
first shot. 

TI now gave all my attention to the Yaqui who 
was trying to outflank me. Soon he started 
again for another run, his companions firing 
rapidly to cover his flight. I shot twice at him, 
and struck him just as he reached the rock he 
was making for. He dropped his riffe as he fell, 
but squirmed along the ground and disappeared 
behind the ledge, and I heard no more from him. 
The other two were silent for some time, but I 
knew they were watching for me to make a move. 


THE REVENGE THAT WENT WRONG. 


We lay there for a half hour or more, mutually 
waiting, when it occurred to me that I might get 
the Indians to expose themselves by a ruse. 
Jumping up suddenly, I fired at them and then 
dropped back. Like a flash they answered, one 
of the bullets striking a sloping rock just in front 
of me. The pieces of lead struck me in the face 
and neck as they scattered around. I was dazed 
for a moment, but not seriously hurt. The 
Indians must have thought I was down, for 
they yelled triumphantly, and both of them 
stood up. 

This gave me another idea. Sticking one foot 
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from the rear, but I had no intention of waiting 
for it. 

We lay there for the rest of the afternoon, each 
watching a chance to catch the other at a disad- 
vantage, but neither firing a shot. When dusk 
came I slipped along the hillside towards the 
upper end of the gulch, and keeping clear of the 
trail made my way carefully through the brush. 
Approaching our campffrom the rear, I reached it 
in safety just before midnight. 

Next day Williams and I went down to in- 
vestigate the scene of the encounter and to 
recover his saddle. The dead body had been 


" Sticking one foot out at one end of my shelter, where they could see it, | kicked spasmodically, as if badly hurt, but did not show 
myself otherwise. 


out at one end of my shelter, where they could 
see it, I kicked spasmodically, as if badly hurt, 
but did not show myself otherwise. At that 
they yelled again, and started on a run towards 
me. This was just what I wanted. Aiming 
carefully at the nearest one I pulled the trigger. 
He fell forward on his face, and lay still. The 
other turned and bolted back to cover before 
I could get in another shot. 

T now began to feel more cheerful ; it looked as 
if I might succeed in holding my own, but I 
knew it would be foolish to waste cartridges or 
take any unnecessary risks. As soon as it 
became dark, I realized, I could expect an attack 


removed in the night, and the Indian who had 
crawled behind the ledge was gone, so I never 
knew how badly he was hurt. We went on to 
San Ramon and reported the encounter to the 
captain of Rurales stationed there, but he 
did not seem interested. He merely shrugged 
his shoulders and said, ‘‘ It is of no importance ; 
a Yaqui more or less is nothing.’” That was the 
way the Mexicans looked upon the Indians. I 
may add that shortly afterwards we sold the mine 
to the agent of an English company, who duly 
discovered the ledge of silver ore, although it did 
not prove to be very valuable. This was my last 
experience at the mining game fora long time. 


THE RAILWAY CONQUEST 
OF THE DESERT. 
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Map showing the route of the first transcontinental tailway_scross Australia, from Kalgoorlie, in West Acstralia, to 
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What is “probably the most daring engineering project to be carried out in the Antipodes 
was the recent construction of a thousand miles of railway across the Great Victoria 


Desert. 


The object of the undertaking, which has occupied five years and cost thirty-five 


million dollars, was to provide Australia with a transcontinental railway, running from 


east to west. 


It proved a formidable task—a stern battle against fearful odds in a region 


where men never ventured, for it spelt death. 


Sea) HE completion of the “desert ” rail- 
way link, thus forging the great chain 
in Australia’s first transcontinental 
track, may rightly be claimed as 
oneof the most remarkable engineer- 
ing feats carried out in the Antipodes. 

The steel rails which were being pushed west- 
ward from Port Augusta, in South Australia, 
and eastwards from Kalgoorlie, in Western 
Australia, have now met in the desert, and 
Australia’s great dream of a transcontinental 
railway is now an accomplished fact. It has 
Meant a five years’ battle against terrible odds, 
for there was a thousand-mile desert to cross, 
devoid of any water-supply and vegetation, and 
over all a scorching heat. 

Were it not for the war we should have heard 
a great deal about this remarkable undertaking, 
for it was proposed that King George, or at least 
some member of the British Royal Family, should 
open the line when ready. 

The completion of the railway has been delayed 
as a result of the European struggle, for it was 
to have been finished in 1915. When war broke 
out, over three thousand men were working 
upon it, but the staff was gradually reduced as 
engineers and mechanics were called away to 
make shells, guns, and equipment for the 
Australian forces, while there has been delay in 


securing rails, locomotives, pipes, and other 
necessary material. 

It was the late Lord Kitchener who suggested 
the idea of building this line across Australia’s 
most formidable desert. We all know the value 
Britain’s late War Minister set upon railways 
for strategical and other purposes ; so when be 
was asked by the Federal Government to draw 
up plans and make suggestions for the defence of 
Australia, he at once pointed out the need of 
linking up the various States of the Common- 
wealth by means of an iron road. This has been 
done, and it is now possible to travel by rail 
right across the island continent, from east to 
west, a distance of nearly four thousand miles. 

Before the coming of the railway, Westem 
Australia was cut off from the other States of 
the Commonwealth by the great Victoria Desert, 


-a barren, inhospitable, and waterless stretch of 


country, over a thousand miles square, across 
which no man or beast ever ventured, for it 
spelt death. Not a habitation of any kind or 
single stream or rivulet is to be found in the 
whole of this vast region. It is one dreary 
expanse of sand and limestone rock, relieved her 
and there by scrub, consisting for the mest part 
of saltbmsh, which even cattle refuse to et 
Worse still are the intense heat and the blood- 
sucking insects. 


THE RAILWAY CONQUEST OF THE DESERT. 


Under the fierce heat the finger-nails split and 
the flesh, unless protected, s20n blisters. The 
rocks and ground become so hot that it is im- 
possible to touch them with the bare flesh. 
Any man or beast venturing into the region is at 
once attacked by hosts of flies and insects. 
Eyre, who was the first explorer to cross the 
desert, which he did in 1840, records how he 
counted twenty different kinds of blocd-sucking 
insects, each leaving an irritating, aching sting 
on four square inches of his flesh at one time. 

Many declared that the feat of building a 
railway across so extensive a desert to be im- 
possible, and prophesied that if it was ever 
attempted the track 
would only be marked 
by the bones of the 
builders. But it has 
been done, and the 
deaths can be counted 
on the fingers of your 
hands, thanks to the 
splendid organization 
of the contractors and 
the grit and persever- 
ance of the engineers. 

The mapping out of 
the route was no light 
task. Being a Govern- 
ment venture, the lead- 
ing engineers and sur- 
veyors of the Common- 
wealth were called upon 
to carry it out. They 
divided their force into 
two, one working east- 
wards from Kalgoorlie, 
and the other westwards 
from Port Augusta. 

For the Western Aus- 
tralian party ninety- 
one camels were requi- 
sitioned, this animal 
being selected because 
of its adaptability to 
desert travelling and 
ability to go for long 
Periods without water. 
Thirty-six of these 
animals were deputed 
to haul three team-wagons, a like number 
were subdivided into three strings of pack 
animals, three carried stakes for locating the 
line, while +he others were used for various 
Purposes. «An important task was the distribu- 
tion of stores to the extent of eighteen tons along 
the route for the survey party, together with 
ample supplies of water for both man and beast, 
the water stations being spaced at intervals of 
seven miles. 

To plot the route the chief surveyor set out 
ahead of the main party. He ran the line by the 
aid of a compass, and checked his work by means 
of stellar observations. The last camel in his 
train was required to haul a heavy bullock-chain, 
the free extremity of which was knotted, and as 
this dragged over the ground it left a trail which 
could be pickea 1p and recognized easily by the 


Engineer-in-chief on a visit of inspection in a difficult bit of 
country in advance of 
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main party following in the rear. The latter 
measured the distance and took levels at frequent 
points, and these were constantly checked. 
This survey party moved forward at the rate of 
five miles a day, and it covered the Western 
Australian section of four hundred and fifty-five 
miles in eighty-nine days. 

The engineers working westwards through 
South Australia experienced greater difficulty 
in completing their part cf the undertaking; 
for on their section, extending to over six hundred 
and forty-five miles, the scarcity of water was 
felt acutely. They were caught by an exceed- 
ingly hct summer, and the engineer-in-chief 
records how it was 
impessible to use ink 
as it instantly dried on 
the pen, and the leads 
dropped out of the 
shrivelled pencils. 

Even the camels 
suffered terribly from 
the heat, and at mid- 
day the parched and 
blistered men had to 
take shelter from the 
fierce rays of the sun 
by burying themselves 
deep down in the sand. 
As a consequence, they 
were greatly delayed, 
and their daily move- 
ment averaged but 
three miles. Even- 
tually, however, they 
gained the inter-State 
boundary and picked 
up the last stake in 
the route left by the 
party which had ad- 
vanced eastwards from 
Kalgoorlie. This survey 
work cccupied two 
years and cost a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

Now came the ques- 
tion of the gauge, and 
the matter was only 
settled after a warm 
discussion in the 
Commonwealth Parliament. There is no single 
country where one finds so many different 
railway gauges as in Australia, varying from the 
narrow three feet six inch gauge up to five feet 
three inch. Every State has a different gauge, 
a striking reminder of the foolish policy adopted 
by jealous States in the old days in order to 
close their bcundaries to the traffic of their 
neighbours. 

The Australians are the first to admit that these 
various gauges constitute the principal weakness 
in their railway systems, and they are gradually 
being converted to the recognized standard 
gauge of four feet eight and a half inches. 
The “ desert” link, as this line from Kalgoorlie 
to Port Augusta is termed, is of that gauge. 
On the transcontinental line, by which it is 
now possible to travel by railall the way from 
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the railhead, 
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Perth, in Western 
Australia, to Bris- 
bane, in Queensland, 
no fewer than five 
different gauges 
occur ! 

Preparations were 
now begun for the 
laying of the steel 
rails simultaneously 
from each end 
across the desert. 
There are no moun- 
tains or hills along 
the route, and very 
little elevation even. 
The only vegetation 
that exists in that 
untrodden and 
thirsty area is the 
everlasting bluebush 
and saltbush, which 
somehow clings to 
life even in Australia’s most dreary and 
desolate regions. Leaving Port Augusta, the 
route lies for over four hundred and twenty- 
five miles through sandstone country. Then 
it enters what is called the Nullarbor Plain, 
a vast empty limestone plateau. Across this 
plain the railway now runs in one straight 
line for three hundred and thirty miles—quite 
the longest run of dead straight track in the 
world. 

Over this whole region there was not a single 
water-hole, let alone a stream, and it was evident 
to the engineers that the question of water-supply 
would be a tricky problem. Fresh water would 
be needed not only for the men during construc- 
tion, but for running the railway after it was 
built. After an exhaustive study of the con- 
ditions it was decided to_take water from the 
big Mount Charlotte Tank at Kalgoorlie, and 
convey it along the line in pipes for delivery to 
locomotives from water-tanks situated about 
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Transportation diffculties in the sandhill couatry lying approximately four hundred and tweaty-Sre 
miles from Port Augusta. 


fifty miles apart, for a distance of four hundred 
or five hundred miles. 

The remaining part of the route runs through 
sandhill country, and at intervals there are 
natural rock-catchments. Here water was to 
be collected and stored in reservoirs, and used as 
required. Although the country is desert, there 
is a small rainfall, varying from two to five 
inches a year, and if this could be caught and 
conserved it would suffice for the engines. 

The end of steel at both Port Augusta and 
Kalgoorlie became busy centres of activity as 
railway material and stores were collected ready 
for the march forward into the desert. Hundreds 
of camels were requisitioned for transport work, 
as well as scores of mules and motor-cars. The 
camels proved the ideal beast for working in the 
desert, and it carried the engineers from point 
to point, and also drew the heavy wagons. The 
motor-car, too, proved very serviceable over the 
flat country, where the sand was not too soft. 


The comp office train—It consisted of seven to ten coaches, in which the engineer and his staff resided. 
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The engineer and 
his staff resided in 
camp-trains, which 
moved forward as 
the rails were laid. 
They were specially 
designed for use in 
the desert, and con- 


coaches, with a 
double roofing to 
keep out the intense 
heat, while all win- 
dows and openings 
were protected 
against flies and 
insects by mos- 
quito-proof netting. One coach was reserved 
as an office for the head engineer, next to which 
came the stores car, followed by a hospital car, 
fitted with beds and every convenience for 
attending the sick and injured men, the remaining 
cars serving as living and sleeping quarters for 
the staff. There were two of these towns on 
wheels, one operating from Port Augusta and the 
other from Kalgoorlie. 

The men attached to the running staff were 
accommodated in small and light wooden huts. 
Those used for sleeping quarters were protected 
from the fierce rays of the sun by an extra roof, 
carried down over the hut for a considerable 
distance. In the desert the heat was terrific 
and exceedingly trying, the thermometer fre- 
quently registering one hundred and thirty 
degrees in the shade. At midday it was often 
impossible to work, everything, including the 
sleepers and rails, being too hot to touch. 

The huts and all the dwellings were 90 con- 
structed that they could be transported bodily 
by rail from place to place. Thus the camps 


“Tralayae at work—By means of this machine the rails were laid at the rate of over a mile a day 
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were continually being moved as railhead 
advanced. They seldom remained in one spot 
for a greater period than three weeks. 

The Government saw that the men were not 
only housed as comfortably as circumstances 
would permit, but that the food was good. 
The difficulty was to keep the meat and other 
provisions fresh in such a hot climate. All 
perishable goods were brought to railhead in 
Yefrigerating cars, and then kept fresh until 
wanted between blocks of ice in the cold-storage 
rooms. At each camp there was a general store 
where tobacco, provisions, and clothing, and other 
commodities likely to be needed by men toiling 
hundreds of miles from civilization could be 
purchased. These quaint canvas emporiums 
were under Government control, and the pro- 
prietors were not allowed to sell beer or spirits 
or charge exorbitant prices for their wares. 

As the country through which the railway was 
being built was for the most part flat, very little 
grading was necessary. On no part of this 
thousand-miles desert line does the track cross a 
river or climb a 
noticeable hill. Very 
little navvying work 
was necessary. It 
was simply a case 
of making an even 
bed, on which the 
sleepers were quickly 
laid, and then came 
the placing of the 
steel railsacross them 
by a tracklayer. 

This is an ingenious 
mechanical device, 
mounted on a truck, 
which is pushed by 
a locomotive to the 
very end of steel. 
At its two extreme 
ends are long over- 
hanging arms. These 
grip the rails carried 
on the truck, swing 
them outwards over 
the track, and 
lower them on to 
the sleepers im the 
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desired position, 
when they are at 
once spiked and 
bolted. By means 
of this machine the 
track moved forward 
at the rate of a mile 
a day. 

Water for the 
camps was brought 
up daily by camel, 
but it was necessary 
to make provision 
for supplying the 
locomotives when the 
railway would be 
running. The party 
working eastwards 
from Kalgoorlie laid 
special pipes from the reservoir there. At every 
fifty miles or so tanks were built into which water 
could be pumped and stored until wanted. 

Then one day the good people at Perth were 
somewhat surprised to hear that the engineer 
had telegraphed for a complete artesian boring 
plant to be sent out. The old miners and those 
who knew the land smiled at the very idea of 
water being found in that withered-looking 
country that lies behind the great Australian 
Bight. When Eyre crossed this dismal desert 
he went for seven hundred miles without finding 
so much as a tumblerful, and all attempts since 
to obtain any by sinking bores had failed. One 
might as sanely look for figs on thistles as for 
artesian water in that soil. However, the 
machinery was sent out, and shortly afterwards 
the whole of Australia was thrilled by a telegram 
that came over the wires announcing that at a 
print three hundred miles from Kalgoorlie, on 
the dreary Nullarbor Plain, water had been 
found ! 

“T baled out seventy thousand gallons of 
water,” said the engineer in his telegram, “ from 


Boring for water on the route of the railway. 
entirely alter the character of the country. 
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‘Water was found at two places which bids fair to 


the bore sunk at the one hundred and twenty- 
seventh meridian of longitude, and then took 
samples. The water is of good quality, no salt, 
a little hard; but I think the iron in it should 
account for that. It should be good water for 
boiler purposes.” The bore was sunk to a depth 
of thirteen hundred feet before water was struck, 
when it welled up to within four hundred feet 
of the top. At another point a hundred mile 
farther on brackish water, but usable for lccom- 
tives, was again struck at a depth of nine hundred 
feet. 

This discovery of water not only relieved the 
engineers of considerable anxiety and greatly 
lessened their work, but bids fair to change the 
whole aspect of the country. There is mor 
than sufficient water for the needs of the railway, 
which means that it can be stored and used for 
irrigation and pastoral purposes. 

Experts of the Federal-Government who have 
visited the region and made surveys of the con- 
ditions declare that there is no reason why 4 
great portion cf the Nullarbor Plain, hitherto 
regarded as valueless, should not become 3 


Reservoir in course of construction, showing columns in piace for holding the roof, This reservoir is now Gilled with sevea 
million gallons of water, 
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A typical station on the new transcontinental line. 


great grazing country, carrying at least three 
million sheep. Thus the railway which was to 
conquer space and bring the Western State into 
rapid and easy communication with her eastern 
neighbours has shown how at least a large portion 
of the desert can be reclaimed. 

From these two bores water is now carried a 
considerable distance westward to Kalgoorlie 
and eastwards towards Port Augusta. In the 
sandhill region, which stretches from the six 
hundred and forty to the seven hundred and 
forty mile post from Kalgoorlie, there exist 
natural rock-catchments. The average annual 
fainfall in this region is about five or six inches, 
but it is rapidly lost in the parched earth, and 
there is not a surface stream of any kind. Several 
of these depressions were cleared out, their 
bottoms covered with a lining of concrete, and 
all outlets closed by strong banks. This work 
was pushed forward in the height of the summer ; 
then came the rains, and to the delight of the 
engineers their reservoirs were soon filled to 
overflowing, the largest one with seven million 
gallons of fresh water. On account of the 
heavy loss through evaporation the reservoirs 
are covered with a roof of corrugated iron. 

The water problem having been solved, con- 
struction work was pushed forward as rapidly 
as possible. When the railheads were within 
sight of each other, levels were taken, and it was 
found that the surveys were not a quarter of an 
inch out—that is to say, if each party had con- 
tinued its work the rails would have met except 


for that small fraction of distance. The last 
link of the long chain has now been forged, 
and through railway connection from east 
to west of the island continent is an accom- 
Plished fact. 

To-day it is possible to travel by rail from 
Perth, the capital of Western Australia, right 
away to Brisbane, Queensland’s leading city, 
passing en route through Adelaide, Melbourne, 
and Sydney, a route joining up the capitals of 
the five States of the Commonwealth, represent- 
ing a total journey of three thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-five miles. 

This interesting transcontinental line from 
east to west is to be followed by another from 
north to south. From Oodnadatta, the utmost 
limit of the Adelaide line, in South Australia, 
the track is to continue northward through desert 
and only partially-explored territory to Pine 
Creek, whence the rails run to Darwin, on the 
north coast. The whole of the route has now 
been surveyed, and after the war the laying of the 
steel ribbons will begin. 

The transcontinental line just completed means 
much to Australia. It has already opened up 
one goldfield and at least one new copper 
field. The railway will reduce the time of the 
journey from Perth to Melbourne from five days 
to two. Its cost of thirty-five million dollars 
cannot be regarded as excessive, remembering 
the difficulties that had to be overcome and that 
it will bind Australia together humanly as well 
as actually. 


THE “WAR WOLE’ 


By STUART MARTIN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK GILLETT, R.I. 


The Author of this narrative served in Salonika and is now on the Staff of the Canadian 
War Records, and herein relates the thrilling deeds of Serbia's war hero, Colonel Voyin 
A. Popovich. He was the “!War Wolf,” or leader of the Comitadjis, a fearless band of 


mountain warriors. 


His one desire was to meet the Bulgarian Colonel who desecrated 


his home, and how his wish was gratified this story tells. 


CANNOT show you what Voyvoda 
Vuk was like, for he was a humble 
warrior who never permitted any- 
one to take a picture of him or 
publish anything about his deeds. 
But I can tell you how he died ; 

and perhaps the story may indicate to you the 

travail of Serbia. 

To the outside world he was Colonel Voyin A. 
Popovich of the Serbian Army. To his own 
people he was Voyvoda Vuk, ‘“‘ The War Wolf,”’ 
greatest and bravest of Serbian Comitadjis. He 
died as he had lived, on his native hillsides, 
fearlessly fighting the Bulgars as he had fought 
them all his life, the natural enemies of his race. 

It was on the third day after Christmas (old 
style) that the little Serbian church in Salonika 
was thronged with people, mostly soldiers of all 
ranks. Each member of the congregation held a 
lighted candle in his hand, and on a little table 
outside the church door was the dacha, the 
sweetened boiled wheat and wine. From within 
came the low, melancholy chant of the priests. 
As I passed the church I lingered to watch the 
ceremony for the repose of a human soul. 

“For whom is the Requiem?” I asked of a 
Serbian soldier, who stood solemnly at the en- 
trance, his gaze fixed sadly on the ground. 

“ For the Wolf,” he answered slowly, raising 
yes and looking me in the face. 

The Wolf?” 

“Yes, brother—the Wolf. Colonel Voyin 
Popovich, leader of the Regiment of Comitadjis.”” 

“ T have heard of his bravery up in the moun- 
tains. Is there anyone here who can tell me 
the story of how the Wolf died ? ”” 

The Serbian gazed at me for a few seconds. 
His heart was too sore for his brain to act quickly, 
but finally he shook himself. 

“Anyone can tell you about the Wolf,” he 
said. 

“Can you?” 

“ Of course ! 

“Will you?” 

“ Yes, if you like.” 

“ When?” 


I was his servant.” 


“ Now; if you are ready.” 

“ Perfectly. Shall we go to a café ?” 

“Come.” 

This, then, is the true story of Voyvoda Vuk, 
the War Wolf, first told by his servant, then 
verified by his brother officers. Ask anyone 
in the once Turkish province of Sanjak Novi 
Bazar and he or she will corroborate it, for 
Vuk was born there and lived and died to save 
his race. And the peasants remember. 


Thirty years ago, at this season of the year, 
a man leading a small pack-horse laden with 
what remained of his home trudged into the 
little Serbian town of Kraguyevatz. Beside the 
man walked his wife and on the top of the pile 
of goods on the horse sat a little boy barely five 
years of age. The boy was Voyin Popovich. 
His parents were refugees from the cruelties of 
the Turks who were engaged on one of their 
periodical persecutions of all who declined to 
accept the Moslem faith. The child had already 
seen crimes which would make full-grown mea 
and women of the Western world shudder to 
think of; and what he had seen remained 
vividly impressed on his mind all his life. 

When he could understand the things of the 
world his father dedicated him to continue the 
fight against the Turk. Never was dedication 
more faithfully fulfilled. So great was the 
hate of the Turk and the Bulgar, both cruel and 
treacherous to the Serbs, that the very childrea 
played at “ fighting the Turks and the Bulgars.” 
and it was his school-mates who first christened 
Voyin “ the Wolf.” 

In the year 1gor Voyin graduated in the Royal 
Serbian Military Academy at Belgrade, but the 
regular army did not hold him. He burned to 
begin his work of vengeance. He remembered 
his mother’s agonies, his father’s cold, intlexuble 
call for revenge. Though but a little over tweaty 
years of age, Voyin joined the Comitadjis opera 
ting in Macedonia. 

Comitadjis was the name bestowed upoa 
bands of fearless, hard men of the mountains. 
mostly outlaws, who were hunted by the enemy 


“*The War Wolf!" they shouted, as they ren, 


daily, but who resisted the persecutions, perform- 
ing deeds every day which ordinary mountaineers 
admitted to be almost super-human. To their 
countrymen the Comitadjis were patriots fighting 
for freedom; to the Turks they were merely 
“ comitadjis.” When the great war broke out 
in 1914 all the bands of Comitadjis were united 
in one regiment. They were asked to choose 


their leader. With one voice they cried: 
wore us Voyvoda Vuk! Give us the War 
olf 1°" 


With the rank of Colonel, Vuk prepared his 
men to fight, and they had already seen hard 
service before Bulgaria, as they had warned 
the Allies would happen, delivered her treacherous 
atack on Serbia. It was Vuk who was ordered 
to meet the advance of the Bulgars. He had four 
thousand men in his Odred, and they met the 
enemy at Mount Vlasina. For fifteen days they 
held the hill against vastly superior numbers, and 
then came orders to retreat. It was Vuk’s 
men who guarded the rear of the Serbian Army 
which marched over the Albanian hills and ulti- 
mately arrived at Corfu. The terrible story of 
that frightful retreat will never be known. But 
out of his four thousand men only seven hundred 
Came to Corfu. 


There hi i . F 
Vol. ¢ his regiment was reorganized and it was 
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“It is the Wolf1’” 


the first to be sent to Salonika—two thousand 
five hundred men all told. While other troops 
were resting under the shadow of Mount Hortiach, 
which overlooks Salonika harbour, Vuk was 
already on the warpath. He relieved French 
troops near Florina, and it was in August of two 
years ago that the Bulgars, knowing of his prowess, 
determined to smash him. Eight Bulgars came 
for every Comitadji, yet Vuk and his men held 
them till ordered to retreat. He retreated, 
but fought step by step till they reached Mount 
Vich, where the force was almost surrounded. 
The Bulgars were making a trap for their terrible 
enemy, but the War Wolf laughed when his men 
came to him and said that this was the end and 
advised him to make a finish of it and fight till 
they were slain. 

‘My children,” he said, “ this is not the end. 
To-night I will lead you through the Bulgar 
lines.” He did it. In the early morning his 
men followed Vuk down the mountain sides, 
over six thousand feet, and passed the Bulgar 
sentries within a mile’s distance; and they 
brought with them several civilians whom they 
awakened from their sleep to save, and all their 
wounded too. When they reached Salonika it 
was to find that Headquarters had already given 
them up for lost. 
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“ How did you do it?” the War Wolf was 
asked. 

“ We did it, my children and I,’’ he answered. 
“ It was nothing.” 

“ That is like you, Wolf,” said the Chief of the 
Serbian Statf. “But by your master-stroke 
you have saved the whole left flank of the Serbian 
Army on the Florina-Ostrovo line.” 

From that time Vuk and his men were used 
everywhere. They took Cualjalar, Ekshisu, the 
railroad station of Florina, and, finally, Mount 
Kaimak-Chalan. It was here that Fate stretched 
out his hand for Vuk. 

There are three peaks on Mount Kaimak- 
Chalan. When the Wolf arrived he found that 
the regulars had already gained a feeble hold on 
the first: but the Bulgars held the other two, 
and it seemed that they would overwhelm the 
Serbians. Vuk arrived early one morning and, 
turning to his men, pointed to the second and 
third peaks. 

“ Brothers,” he said, ‘‘ we shall take the second 
peak to-day. To-morrow we shall take the third. 
What do ‘you say ?”’ 

“* We'll take it!’ cried the Comitadjis. 

They took it. Wuk was in the front rank 
when the attack was made. He was the first to 
reach the summit. He was the one who cut 
down the Bulgar flag and threw it far behind 
him on the ground. His men surged after him, 
chasing the Bulgars. Vuk was in front of his 
brave followers, his revolver and sword doing 
great execution, and the Bulgars who saw him 
called out his name in terror. 

“ The War Wolf!’ they shouted, as they ran. 
“Tt is the Wolf!” 

Yes, the War Wolf was in front when it came 
to slaying the enemies of his race. He was 
always in front. 

The next day the Wolf was very quiet as he 
walked among his men. There were only five 
hundred and fifty of them left. 

They took up their position behind Bele Vode 
and they had not long to wait. A few days 
later the Bulgars appeared on the Markovo Kale 
hills. Vuk called some of his officers to him and 
explained the position. He had been ordered 
to attack the enemy. 

“When we get to the top,” said the Wolf— 
he never had any doubt of getting there—"' there 
is one man I want to be left to me. He is the 
man who commands that rabble of traitors.” 

“ You know him ?" asked his officers. 

The Wolf became very pale and answered in 
a ferocious way which was rare with him. 

“T know him. I want him.” 

It was impossible to rush the position, for the 
Bulgars had laid miles of barbed wire, so tbe Wolf 
and his men crawled up to the wire slowly. 
They did not know that the Bulyars had received 
thousands of reinforcements ; and owing to the 
time required to get through the wire the Comi- 
tadjis were unable to make their attack a 
surprise. 

Their first onslaught was met by a withering 
fire from the Bulgars; but Vuk collected his 
men and rushed up the hill again. This time 
he got through the wire and into the enemy 
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position. At his heels came his valiant men, 
leaping down into the enemy trenches and 
hewing and hacking their way to right and left; 
but the Bulgars, by sheer weight of numbers, 
drove the Serbians out of the trench. Again 
and again the War Wolf and his men came on, 
each time penetrating deeper into the Bulgar 
lines. They came like the waves of the sea, 
then retreated, leaving the wreckage of dead and 
dying Bulgars behind them. 

During the whole battle the Wolf was at the 
head of his men, laughing and encouraging them, 
joking even and calling for the leader of the 
Bulgars to appear. He called the Bulgar by 
name, and for a while no one answered. Then, 
during a lull, Vuk advanced to the Bulgars and 
called once again. This time a red-haired colonel 
popped his head out of a trench. 

“Tam the officer you want, Wolf,” he called. 
“ Will you surrender ? ” 

The Wolf bent forward and looked keenly at 
his enemy. 

“ Surrender!’ he cried. “ You know me 
better than that. I merely wanted to know 
where you were, for I am going to kill you. I 
have hunted you for twenty years——” 

He called the man a terrible name; then he 
dashed forward with his young wolves at his heels. 
It was a great charge. Vuk was among the 
Bulgars, firing his revolver in their faces and 
slashing with his sword wherever a man opposed 
him. He reached his enemy, and as they stood 
facing each other both Bulgars and Serbians 
stayed their hands to see what would happen. 

The Wolf walked up to his enemy and peered 
into his face. 

“You are an old man,” he said, slowly, “ but 
God is just. Many years ago you were in Sanjak 
Novi Bazar hunting the Serbs. You came to 
the house of a peasant and you despoiled it. Do 
you remember your crime ?” 

“‘ T do not know what you say,” stammered the 
Bulgar. 

“‘Let me describe the house,” said the Wolf. 
“ There was a picture of the Virgin over the 
door and a stork had built its nest on the roof. 
It was a black and white stork—and you killed 
it. You killed it and took away the carcass. 
You entered the house and found there a woman 
and her little son.” 

He stopped, for it was evident that the Bulgar 
recalled the incident. The red-haired ‘man began 
to quiver and his heavy cheeks sagged. 

“You remember?” continued the Wolf. 
“ And you struck the boy as you entered.” 

The Bulgar was trembling with fear. 

“The boy has come to revenge the wreckage 
of that home and his parents,” said the Wolf, 
in a terrible voice. ‘ Take up your sword.” 

For a moment the Bulgar hesitated; then, 
ripping his sword from the leather strap which 
fastened it to his waist, he lunged at the Wolf. 
Vuk stepped back to avoid the blow. The next 
moment his blade passed through the body of his 
enemy, the point coming out at the Bulgar's 
back. A frenzy seemed to seize the Wolf. 
He withdrew his sword with a swift movement 
and plunged it again and again into the Bulgar’s 
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“The next moment his blade passed through the body of his enemy.” 


falling body; and as the man fell dead at his 
feet he kicked the corpse away as one would kick 
a toad. 

Immediately all was confusion again. The 
Bulgars rushed at the Wolf; but he turned on 
them, calling to his men at the same time. 


“Scatter them, brothers!” he cried; “‘ they 
are but Bulgars, and you are my Comitadjis ! ’ 

They pressed the Bulgars back; but there 
were six of the enemy to every Serb and reinforce- 
ments were arriving. The Wolf was everywhere 
in the great struggle. Blood dripped from his 
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sword and reddened his fist, but he was smiling 
all the time. 

And then, just at the moment of victory, Fate 
stretched out his cold hand and touched the Wolf 
and his end came. 

A Bulgar dum-dum bullet struck his right 
forearm and tore it to ribbons. His servant, 
who was always near him, took hold of him and 
led him behind a high mound in order to bind up 
the wound. 

“The Wolf has fought his last fight,” 
murmured Vuk, sadly, as he sat down on 
the turf. His servant was weeping bitterly ; 
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but Vuk laid his whole hand on the orderly’s 
shoulder. 

“Do not weep, my son,” he said. “ My work 
isdone. God knows best, for He is just.” 

Now neither of them noticed a Bulgar who 
had climbed to the top of the mound; and as 
Vuk spoke, this man, acting as his race instinct 
dictated, pushed his rifle over the slope, took 
deliberate aim at the Wolf, and fired. 

Thus Voyvoda Vuk, the War Wolf, was killed ; 
but before he died he spoke once again. 

“ Do not let them get my body,” he whispered. 
Then he closed his eyes for ever. : 


WHALE FLESH AS HUMAN FOOD. 


At a banquet given recently in Toronto, Canada, at 
which some of the city’s most prominent men were 
seated, there was served, for the first time in Eastern 
Canada, whale steak. It was part of an active campaign 
now being carried on throughout Canada and the 
United States to popularize the flesh of this great sea 
mammal, for the whale, altho an inhabitant of the 
ocean, is not a fish, but a red and warm-blooded animal. 

Contrary to their general expectation, both Canadians 
and Americans have found the flesh of the whale 
palatable and appetizing. It tastes very much like 
good beef, though it is coarser in fibre and darker in 
colour than this meat. This coarseness, however, is 
not accompanied by toughness—whale meat, properly 
cooked, is as tender as good beef, and when put on the 
table without a label has frequently been mistaken 
and consumed as beef. 

The campaign to make whale flesh a common dish 
is not only upon economy—for its flesh is now 
sold in the butchers’ shops in Vancouver, San Fran- 
cisco, and in other Pacific cities at fivepence a pound— 
but is a patriotic movement to relieve the food problem. 
By inducing the masses to eat whale flesh, both Canada 
and the United States will be enabled to send larger 
supplies of food to the European Allies, so the whale 
is to play an important part in helping us to win the 
war. 

There are many important whaling stations on the 
coast of British Columbia, and in the waters here the 
following species of whale—the finback, humpback, 
sperm, and sulphur-bottom—are regularly hunted and 
killed. Only the very choicest portions of the two 
first-named varieties have, so far, been taken for 
human consumption. On an average a single specimen 
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has yielded ten tons of magnificent meat, or the equiv. 
alent of that obtained from thirty head of cattle. But 
experts say that fifteen ‘tons of good meat, or even 
more, could be obtained from a single animal. 

To cope with the demand for fresh whale meat, all 
the more important whaling stations on the Pacific 
coast of America have erected special cold-storage 
plants. On Vancouver Island there are now 
such buildings where the huge carcasses can be stored 
and kept fresh until wanted. The newest phase of 
the industry, however, is the establishment on this 
island, at Kyukuot, of a canning factory. Here the 
meat is being canned, just as salmon is pare 
The company state that their output during the coming 
season will be thirty thousand cases, each containi 
twenty-four one-pound tins of whale meat. 
whale meat is even expected to reach Europe by the 
autumn. 

Hitherto the whale has been ded as valuable 
chiefly for its yield of oil and whalebone. True, the 
Eskimo and more recently the Japanese have eaten 
its flesh, but generally s ing the huge carcass was 
regarded as so much waste. we now eat its flesh, 
extract the oil from its blubber, grind up the bones 
and waste parts into a fertilizer, and convert its sko 
into leather,not an ounce of these monsters of the deep, 
scaling anywhere from twenty to eighty tons spe 
need be wasted. Recent experiments have 
that three thousand square yards of the finest and 
toughest leather can be made from the hide of one of 
these creatures. In fact, the war has opened our 
eyes to the wonderful ibilities of the whale in 
supplying man with food and leather, in addition to 
oil and a fertilizer for his crops. 
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A typical stable at a Blue Cross hospital in France. 


The Personal Experiences of a Blue Cross Worker in 
France and Italy. 


Related by CHAS. W. FORWARD, and set down by GEO. FREDERIC LEES. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Here is a moving article by an eye-witness about those “ faithful, innocent, and indispensable 
sub-human allies, horses and mules,” who are helping us to conquer the Huns on our various 


battle-fronts. Mr. 


C. W. Forward, a well-known animal-lover, has been an enthusiastic 


worker in and around the Blue Cross Hospitals in France and Italy. 


HEN we consider the terrible fate 
of horses in past wars, I think 
everyone will agree that their lot 
in the present upheaval of the 
nations has really improved. Man, 
whilst becoming more and more 
deadly in the technique of war, has come to 
recognize ‘that it is his duty to lavish every bit 
as much care on a war-horse as on a soldier. 
Both are combatants—allies in the great fight 
for freedom, and therefore they deserve to be 
treated with equal care, to be well looked after 
when in quarters, and to be carefully nursed back 
to health and strength should they have the 
misfortune to be wounded on the battle-field. 
Yes; we have indeed made enormous strides 
in this respect since the wars of the past. We 
have come to realize the psychology of the horse 
whilst under fire. I think it must have been 
Kinglake, the historian of the “ Invasion of the 
Crimea,” who first put us on the right track. 


However that may be, he had a keen perception 
of what horses undergo in battle, and I would 
draw the attention of your readers to this 
masterly passage in the work I have just men- 
tioned :— 

“ The extent to which a charger can apprehend 
the perils of a battle-field may be easily under- 
rated by one who confines his observation to 
horses still carrying their riders ; for, as long as 
a troop-horse in action feels the weight and hand 
of a master, his deep trust in man keeps him 
seemingly free from great terror, and he goes 
through the fight, unless wounded, as though 
it were a field-day at home; but the moment 
death, or a disabling wound, deprives him of 
his rider, he seems all at once to learn what a 
battle is—to perceive its real dangers with the 
clearness of a human being, and to be agonized 
with the horror of the fate he may incur for want 
of a hand to guide him. Careless of the mere 
thunder of guns, he shows plainly enough that he 
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more or less knows the dread accent that is used 
by missiles of war whilst cutting their way through 
the air, for as often as these sounds disclose to 
him the near passage of a bullet or round shot, 
he shrinks and cringes. Wild with fright, still 
he does not most commonly gallop home into 
camp. His instinct seems rather to tell him that 
what safety, if any, there is for him, must be 
found in the ranks; and he rushes at the first 
squadron he can find, urging piteously, yet with 
violence, that he, too, by right, is a troop-horse— 
that he, too, is willing to charge, but not to be 
left behind—that he must and will ‘ fall in.’ 
Sometimes a riderless charger thus bent on 
aligning with his fellows will not be content to 
range himself on the flank of the line, but dart 
at some point in the squadron which he seemingly 
judges to be his own rightful place, and strive 
to force himself in.” 

That this is not an exaggerated picture of the 
solidarity existing between the war-horse and 
his master we have had ample evidence during 
the present war. A driver in the Royal Field 
Artillery who had been driving his horses for 
three years, and declared that he “ understood 
them and they understood him,” related to me 
the following incident. Early in the retreat 
from Mons a shell crashed right into the midst 
of the section with which he was moving. His 
gun.was wrecked and the driver in front was 
blown to bits. As he mounted a fresh horse 
he turned and saw his two other horses struggling 
and kicking on the ground to free themselves, 
but was unable to go back and help them. His 
feelings were, he declares, indescribable. A 
French chasseur dashed up and cut the traces, 
and although their driver was a long way off, the 
horses galloped after him, and followed him for 
four days. They were not needed, but they kept 
their places in the line like trained soldiers. 

I am sometimes asked if everything is done for 
our dumb allies ; whether animal-lovers at home 
can be certain that there is no repetition of the 
horrors of the South African War. My answer 
is in the affirmative. Rest assured that the 
terrible scenes witnessed and described by the 
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Mr. Charles W. Forward, who herein relates his experiences 
met a's Blue Crow worker ia France.” 


war correspondents after the fight at Driefontein 
and along the Modder River no longer occur in 
France and Flanders. ‘Dozens of deadly 
diseases ’’ no longer seize the dearly-beloved 
horses who assist our men. “ Beautiful steeds” 
no longer ‘‘ slowly and painfully lift their heads 
and turn upon the passers-by their pleading, 
woe-stricken eyes, full of a hunger to know what 
can be done for them.” “ Helpless, forlorn, 
abandoned creatures, with hip bones projecting 
so far as to suggest dislocation,” no longer 
wander about after a battle, to die a lingering 
death. 

After every engagement at the Front riderless 
horses are always rounded up and brought in. 
Often they are found near their dead masters, or 
following other riders. It was one of the Cold- 
stream Guards who told how, after 
the fierce fighting at Loos, a horse 
was seen standing between the 
firing-lines. For two whole days 
he remained there, when some 
of our men crawled out and found 
he was standing by the side of 
the dead body of his rider, the 
horse himself unharmed. It was 
with difficulty he was induced 
to leave the spot, and only by 
blindfolding him could he be per- 
suaded to leave his dead master 
and return to the British lines. 

During the South African War, 
the Army Veterinary Department 
was in a state of hopeless disor- 
ganization. The conditions then 
prevailing raised a great outcry, 
and this has borne fruit, I am glad 


The daily inspection of two patients by a Blue Cross veterinary surgeon, 


to say, in the shape of a highly 
efficient staff of veterinary surgeons, 
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Holding Up the Nation’s Defense 


The telephone played a tremendous part 
in this Nation’s mobilization for war. It con- 
tinues vital to the Government's program. 

At the same time it has remained at the 
service of the whole people whose de- 
mands upon it grow apace with that of 
the Government. 

The public is entitled to the best service 
that it is possible to render. But the public 
has a partnership in the responsibility for 
good telephone service. 

It takes three to make any telephone 
connection: the person calling, the com- 
pany, and the person called. Without the 
co-operation of all three the service suffers. 

The telephone company can make the 
connection, but no words can be heard at 


One Policy 


one end of the line which are not properly 
spoken into the transmitter at the other. 
The relation between the speaker and the 
hearer is the same as the relation between 
the orator and his audience. It cannot 
be maintained if the orator turns his back 
to the listeners or if the audience is 
inattentive. 


Telephone traffic must be kept moving. 
Speak distinctly—answer promptly—and 
release the line as quickly as possible. 
Don’t continue reading when the bell rings. 


These seem little things to ask the indi- 
vidual telephone subscriber, but when the 
individual is multiplied by millions all over 
this country, it is easy to see how impor- 
tant it is that all should co-operate. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


who have received 
the most valuable 
assistance from 
“Our Dumb 
Friends’ League,” 
which has got to- 
gether, under the 
presidency of Lady 
Smith-Dorrien, a 
special Blue Cross 
Fund to help horses 
in war-time. 

I have no hesi- 
tation in saying 
that the opera- 
tions of this society 
for the alleviation 
of suffering among 
Army horses are 
beyond all praise. 
During the past 
twelve months it 
has expended over 
thirty thousand 
pounds upon the 
care and treat- 
ment of wounded 
horses in the hos- 
pitals at Troyes, 
Provins, Favieres, 
Conbreuse, Moret, 
St. Mammes, and 
other places. What 
has been greatly 
appreciated by the 
various units in 


DOCTORING 


WAR HORSES. 


have also been sup- 
plied by the Blue 
Cross. 

The hospitals 
mentioned above 
are without ques- 
tion the largest 
and most up-to- 
date institutions of 
their kind in exist- 
ence. Their very 
sites were selected 
with care, and they 
are all close to 
running streams so 
that a plentiful 
supply of pure 
water is always 
available. They all 
boast of spacious 
sheltered meadows 
where the horses 
can freely graze. 
Each hospital has 
its own operating- 


suffering from some 
contaminated 

i such as 
mange. The most 
common complaint 
is saddle-sores. In 
the wear and tear 


France, and also 
in Italy, has been 
the ‘“ Veterinary 
Chests”’ which have been sent out by the 
score. They contain a carefully selected supply 
of instruments, bandages, and rugs most fre- 
quently needed in giving relief to wounded and 
sick horses, far removed from the base or field- 
dressing station. In addition to above hundreds 
of bandages, wither and sheepskin pads, oint- 
ments and 


Blue Cross workers in France taki 
the hospital. 


of war saddles once 
_ Put on remain on 

for many days, and 
as they do not always fit, unequal pressure 
causes large surface wounds, so that when the 
saddle is taken off a portion of the skin comes 
away with it. This form of injury accounts 
for the disabling of a large number of animals 
and is not an easy one to deal with. Thorough 
cleansing of the wound (sometimes as big as 
a large dinner 


their patients to a stream near 


drugs have also 
been sent to 
the Front for 
the benefit of 
our war-horses, 
Many other 
more expen- 
sive gifts, such 
as portable 
forges, clipping 
machines, 
chaff - cutters, 
poultice boots, 
pocket veter- 
inary cases, 
special water- 
proof rugs for 
winter use, 
canvas water- 
troughs, and 
fomenting pails 


Anny inspectors noting the progress made by convalescent horses at # Blue Crose 
lepot in France. 


plate) and the 
application of 
vaseline dress- 


ing brings 
about a healing 
of the surface, 
but the tissue 
thus formed is 
more delicate 
than the origi- 
nal skin which 
it replaces, and 
such cases are 
afterwards 
better fitted 
for transport 
work than as 
saddle - horses. 
Other cases 
consist of 
shell wounds, 
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shrapnel wounds, and similar in- 
juries. But the majority of the 
patients are more or less broken- 
down horses requiring careful 
feeding, grooming, and rest. 
During the many visits I have 
paid to the hospitals at the Front, 
I heard several remarkable stories 
of the faithfulness, sagacity, and 
tenacity of our Army horses. 
‘Many of them,” said an officer 
to me, “have very retentive 
memories and display great aver- 
sion to go near or pass any point 
where they have been frightened or 


injured. A very striking instance 
of this came under my personal 
observation just before our great 


offensive at ——. Being in want 
of a fresh mount, I had acquired one 
from a brother officer who was re- 
turning to England suffering from 
shell shock. He assured me that I could have no 
better charger on which to ride forward when 
we advanced, ‘As strong and brave as a lion, 
yet as mild and obedient as a lamb when answer- 
ing the reins, an absolutely trustworthy steed,’ 
were the owner’s words as we concluded our 
bargain. And, truth to tell, I found nothing 
to complain of in the behaviour of that mare 
until one afternoon when, riding out of the 
ruined village of ——, in Flanders, I came to a 
long road where, but a short time before, there 
had been a beautiful avenue of poplars, now mere 
stumps. 

‘Thad no sooner got half-way down than my 
horse stood stock-still, began to tremble all over, 
and, with dilated nostrils, refused to go a step 
farther, until I had applied the spurs. I put 
this incident down to a sudden caprice, and, 
forgiving her, dismissed it from my mind. But 
when the same thing happened again a few days 


Dressing a shrapnel wound. 


Wounded in 
heaps of 


the neck by shell splinters, this horse had to be ii 
straw every time the veterinary surgeons dressed its 


later I made a mental note of the 
soon as I got back from the reconnaiss 
to my friend. His reply solved the | 

‘Poor Dolly! I had no idea that she 
suffering from shell-shock,” he said, in 
* But she’s really not as bad as her old 
The fact of the matter is, it was on & 
avenue, near the village of ——, that @ 
fell which led to my return to Bli 
evidently remembers it as keenly as I 
take her anywhere else than there, and 
you will find she will behave like a th 
lady.’” 

Over and over again these faithful 
have been the means of saving their mas 
life. A bombardier in the R.F.A. told 
he was sent out one dark and rainy 
mounted duty, and got lost. His ho 
and came to a sudden halt. Coaxing 
would not induce her to goa fi 
finally, after feeling 
torch, her rider dist 
was on the brink of 
with a three hundred 

More than one inst 
related to me in which h 
endeavoured to save the 


them with their teeth, 
to drag them to a place of 


And the extraordinary sy 
that exists between m 
has been displayed in 
instances where~a W 
unable to mount has 
hold on to the saddle a 
an unwounded or only 
wounded horse, and h 
sympathetically and ~ 
ingly assisted in 
towards a dressing 
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FEELS TO 
BE SHOT. 


Through the Horrors 


of Gallipolt. 


By 


ARTHUR H. GRISWOLD. 
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The following narrative, from the pen of a private in the Royal Marine Light Infantry 
is, perhaps, the most vivid account yet written of what our men were called upon to 


endure and suffer at the Dardanelles. 


It is a straightforward, unvarnished, simple and 


fascinating picture of the conditions that existed on the Peninsula during this now 
historic campaign. 


was on the evening of April 29th, 

1915, that I scrambled ashore at 

the Dardanelles as a private in the 

Royal Marine Light Infantry. Dash- 

ing across the shell-swept beach, we 

made for a near-by gully, or ravine. 

Here we received orders to rest—a welcome 

Tespite—for bullets were flying over our heads, 
making most peculiar noises. 

But it was not long before we were on the 
move. Fixing holly twigs in our helmets, we 
moved slowly up the. gully. The path was 
exceedingly narrow and steep and the going 
rough. At last we reached the top, out of 
breath, and perspiring in streams, halting just 
behind the firing-line. Round about us were 
hastily-constructed dug-outs, and the ground 
was littered with tins of biscuits, corned beef, 
and boxes of ammunition. 

Dawn found us sitting in a communication 
trench, and it was hardly light when another 

Vol. xli.— 31, 


comrade and I were dispatched with a message 
to Colonel —--. We hunted for him high and 
low, and had many near shaves from spent 
bullets and shells. One very steep path over 
which we trudged was littered for a mile or more 
with shirts, socks, jackets, brushes, combs, 
shaving-gear, equipment, paper, books, writing 
materials, and private letters by the hundred 
which the Australians had thrown away to 
lighten the weight in their chase after the Turk. 
But we found our man, delivered the message, 
and returned to our battalion, which had by 
this time dug itself in on the hillside. : 

I had hardly settled down when a shout was 
passed along: “Clear the gangway for a 
stretcher!” ; 

A man wearing the red-cross armlet came 
staggering backwards along the narrow trench, 
dragging a man by the feet. A bullet had 
struck him in the forehead, and had blown the 
back of his head off. He was the first dead man 


444 


Thad seen, and, being a soldier on active service, 
I tried hard to suppress the horror I felt. But I 
was soon to learn the truth of the old saying, 
“familiarity breeds contempt.” 

“Next four men in the firing-line,"” was the 
order that came down the trench. Snatching 
up our rifles, three comrades and I scrambled 
along and duly reached our rightful places. I 
found myself next to a machine-gun in a corner. 

“ Be careful how you show yourself in that 
corner,” was the cheerful advice I was given. 
“A man was killed there this morning through 
showing his napper too much.” 

It was very evident that an attack was about 
to be delivered by the Turks, for a bugle was 
blowing all our calls over in the enemy lines, 
evidently trying to get us to charge. 

“Take no notice of bugle calls,” 
order. 

Suddenly on our right came a heavy burst of 
firing, above which could be heard the cries of 
“Allah!” “ Allah !’* The attack had com- 
menced. 

I must confess to fecling terribly excited, and, 
though not exactly afraid, I did not like the 
idea of standing up and firing over the top. 

“Come on, my lad,” said the sergeant with 
the machine-gun, kindly, seeing my hesitation. 
“ Take it quictly. There is nothing to be afraid 
of.” 

After a time I settled down to firing, although 
I could not see many Turks about, while on me 
grew that terrible desire to kill. I stood on the 
packs belonging to the men who had been killed, 
so as to get a better view of the advancing 
enemy, and I almost wept tears of rage when I 
could not see them, yet hear them. Orders were 
passed and repassed along the line, and after a 
time the firing died down. The enemy had been 
repulsed. 

*“‘ Good gracious, sergeant, whatever is that ? ” 
I exclaimed next morning, the first of May, as 
a most terrible odour floated over the parapet, 
and spread as the breeze sprang up. 

“That is dead Turks on the other side,” he 
replied. ‘‘ Buzz a bit, don’t they?” I took 
out my pipe, filled it, and smoked furiously. 

I then drank my last drop of water, and we 
set to widening our trench, for it was very 
narrow, and none too deep. But it was trying 
work on account of the heat and the confined 
space. I toiled till I could stick it no longer, for 
I was suffering agonies from thirst, and we had 
not a drop of water amongst us. So I sneaked 
off along the communication trench in the hope 
of meeting someone who would give me a drink. 
I soon came to a big patch of mud. I was about 
to jump it when my eye caught sight of some 
tiny puddles. 

“Water,” I whispered to myself, and, laying 
down full length, I sipped a little, and then 
sucked several puddles dry. Glancing up I saw 
with his tongue hanging out. I felt a brute 
for not having gone back and advised my 
comrades of my find. The sergeant nearly had 
a fit when he knew we had been away without 
his permission, but we commenced digging in 
earnest, and were thankful when we had the 


came the 
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trench finished, so that we could get away from 
the sight and smell of several men lying dead 
with their faces already blackened by the sun. 

We had not taken up our new position long 
when —— appeared with blood on his clothes 
and his right hand bandaged up. He had put 
up his hand on the side of the trench to steady 
himself and had received a bullet through it. 
It was the first casualty in my section. Little 
did I dream that I should one day be the last 
man in the section to be rendered hors de combat. 

But the disaster was soon forgotten, for, 
*O joy!" some water came along and I filled 
my bottle and cup, and then sat down and 
feasted on bully beef, biscuits, and muddy water. 
After a smoke we had a few more shots at John 
Turk, for we were all brave men by this time. 

Presently Lance-Corporal —— came walking 
down the trench with both arms dangling help- 
“ Both arms broken,” he replied to our 
inquiries, and passed on to the dressing-station. 

“ Pass the word for the doctor and a stretcher- 
bearer,” came the order, and the request flew 
along from mouth to mouth, but hours passed, 
and neither doctor nor stretcher-bearer appeared. 
Soon the news came that Lieutenant was 
dead, shot through the head. ‘‘ Remember 
Lieutenant ——,” was the ‘ war cry " for the 
rest of the day. Major ——, another fine officer 
and a perfect gentleman, was also killed that day. 

That night we were relieved, and, after spend- 
ing a week in dug-outs, we moved up north, 
towards Salt Lake, to relieve the New Zealanders, 
Graves were to be met at almost every step. At 
the foot of the hill we met the ‘‘ Man with the 
Donkey,” a long, lank Australian, whose name 
will live for ever. This man and his faithful 
little donkey saved many a wounded man’s life, 
until he was shot through the heart while 
attempting to rescue two wounded men. 

None of us will ever forget that terrible climb 
up ‘“ Dead Man's Hollow.” It was very hot, 
and long before dinner-time we had consumed 
all our water, with the result that we had 
nothing more to drink until tea-time the following 
day, when each man received half a pint of 
tea. For several days our drink-ration con- 
sisted of half a pint of tea for breakfast and 
another half pint in the late afternoon. 

Some excitement was caused one day by the 
sight of a small party walking along the beach 
towards our outposts. Among them was a 
woman carrying a child. They were Grecks, 
refugees from a village which our ships were 
about to bombard. Before they could be placed 
under shelter in dug-outs one of the men was 
struck down by a Turkish bullet. 

Our trenches were made in ground thickly 
covered with brushwood, and one day a party 
was sent out to cut the bushes in front of the 
trench. They had not been gone half an hour 
when the cry, ‘Stretcher bearers!” was 
raised, and shortly afterwards a man was brought 
down who had been killed by a sniper’s bullet. 
That night we were ordered out digging in “ No 
Man's Land,” and I do not mind admitting that 
I was decidedly nervous. 

We were shelled morning and evening with 
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clocklike regularity, though most of the missiles 
dropped into the sea or on to the beach. Hun- 
dreds of mules were killed by the flying pieces 
of shrapnel and scores of men were wounded. 

After a short spell of duty we were relieved 
by the New Zealanders, and boarding the steamer 
» we were carried to Cape Helles, where we at 
once disembarked. The huge fort was in ruins, 
and so was the village of Seddul Bahr. 

The Turkish barbed-wire defences were a 
marvel. Right ahead of us was the terrible 
hill, Achi Baba, and on our right beautiful 
Morto Bay, where we had many a delightful 
swim. The Asiatic side could be plainly seen, 
the home of terrible “‘ Asiatic Annies,” which 
caused us so much annoyance and loss of life, 
limb, and stores. 

We found the shelling very trying. All our 
fires for heating and cooking our food were 
made in a little trench on our left. Hardly 
had the tell-tale smoke appeared when plump 
would come over a shell and out would go the 
fire, and more often than not our dinners would 
disappear as well. One morning three of our 
boys went to the well for water. As they were 
returning a shell burst 
behind them. They 
had started to run 
when they heard it 
coming, but the one 
in the middle looked 
round as he ran, 
receiving a piece of 
shell in his forehead, 
killing him instantly. 
We had several 
casualties as a result 
of the shelling, some- 
times losing three or 
four men a day. 

About a fortnight 
later we were trans- 
ferred to another part 
of the firing-line, a 
great trench and the 
first one to be built 
across the Peninsula, 
just beyond the 
“ Brown House.”” A 
gully cut right 
through the trench, 
and there was a little 
stream of water which 
often proved a bless- 
ing to us. The frogs, 
however, were so 
numerous that at 
night we could hardly 
hear one another 
speak for their croak- 
ings. None of us will 
ever forget that gully. 
It was a terrible 
death-trap for us and claimed many victims. 

We had hardly taken up our position when 
Lieutenant ——, who was looking round with 
his field-glasses, spied two or three men out 
in front. We did not know whether they were 


“The man with the donkey.” 
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Turkish snipers or not, and a small party 
crawled out to investigate. They soon returned 
bringing back a bundle of letters and two or 
three identification discs. They were our own 
men lying dead. 

Being a reserve company we had plenty to 
do, and were kept busy all the time. When not 
actually in the firing-line, we were working on 
toads, digging trenches, or carrying rations, 
ammunition, water, and barbed wire up to the 
men. It was certainly an exciting life. One 
morning at breakfast our sergeant had a bet 
with another sergeant that he would be in Eng- 
land first. A few hours later, while out working, 
I heard a half shout, half groan, and, looking 
round, saw our sergeant throw up his arms and 
drop, shot in the groin. He had won his bet. 
Many times bullets went between the men in 
front or behind me and struck the parapet 
on the far side. 

Going up to the firing-line was always a risky 
as well as an arduous job, for in addition to our 
pack we had our rations and entrenching tools. 
‘We had to scramble through slimy mud often 
up to our knees and covered with hosts of flies. 
Here and there we 
had to cross open bits 
of country, always 
dangerous because of 
the presence of Turk- 
ish snipers. Then at 
night we had to carry 
tools from one trench 
to another. On these 
occasions! often stum- 
bled over the dead 
bodies of Turks, any- 
thing but a pleasant 
sensation to a man 
alone in the dead of 
night. 

Early in the morn- 
ing of June 4th we 
were awakened by 
heavy gunfire, which 
grew in violence as 
time passed. Guns 
were firing all round 
us. The French 
seventy - fives went 
rattling like Maxims, 
battleships chiming 
in with their heavy 
boom. We were bom- 
barding the enemy's 
position, and no 
grander yet more ter- 
rible sight could any 
man wish to see. 

We all stood up 
and watched, fas- 
cinated by the spec- 
tacle of the bursting 
shells on the hillside, but after a time a heavy 
pall of dust and smoke arose, shutting the hill 
from our sight. The guns grew quieter, the 
range was lengthened, and the advance com- 
menced from the right. But the French were 
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“We stood up and watched, fascinated by the spectacle of the bursting shells oa the hillside.” 


unable to make much headway against the 
terrible hail of shrapnel which the Turks poured 
into them, to say nothing of the rifle and 
machine-gun fire which kept up a terrible roar. 
They retreated through the R.N.D. lines, while 
a couple of battalions from two of our warships 
charged the Turkish lines. What happened to 
them we saw later. They were lying there by 
the score, some of them just over the parapet 
where they had been shot as soon as they had 
jumped over. 

One day Sir Ian Hamilton, with some of 
his staff, came to inspect our dug-outs, which 
had been badly knocked about by shell-fire. 
He came round, laughing and chatting to the 
men, who all stood to attention as he passed 
along the narrow lines. 

“Sit down, men,” he called out; then, 
turning round to his staff, he said, “ Rather 
reminds me of a graveyard on the Resurrection 
Morn, all standing up like that,” at which 
remark everyone smiled. The camp was already 
a graveyard, as the wooden crosses on the 
filled-in dug-outs proved. 

Early in the campaign as it was, we were all 
troubled with the soldiers’ plague—vermin ; 
but change and wash as often as we did we were 
never free from it. We hadn’t undressed since 
we left the ship, not even being allowed to take 
our boots off without orders. 

Several comrades and I went through a course 
of bomb-throwing, so when I went in the trenches 
again I found myself in ‘‘ bomb-corner.” I 
had a look over, through the periscope, and 
saw a man stuck in the side of the trench, upside 
down, while on the ground was a red-haired 
skull, an arm, and other small portions of a man. 


Colonel —— told me to be careful, as it was 
the most dangerous place in the whole firing- 
line. Tired as I was, I did not sleep much that 
night, and while on watch, looking through the 
four loopholes in turn, I fixed my _ tobacco- 
pouch on my nose, so that I shouldn’t smell 
the horror on the other side. We had a terribly 
hard time on this sector, sapping day and night, 
tormented by thirst and millions of savage 
flies, ants, heat, fatigue, and the enemy. Colonel 
—, under whose command we now were, 
did not spare either himself or his men—he was 
there from early morning till late at night, 
directing the work. 

I rejoined my section when they came into 
the firing-line, and one fine morning we were 
all in the best of spirits, for the mail had come. 
Corporal —— was quite gay, for he had received 
a letter from his sweetheart. Some of our boys 
were down in the redoubt, for two hours’ rest, 
so that only a few of us were left in the traverse. 
Suddenly the Turks began to shell our line, 
and some of them dropped so close that I 
remarked to a comrade that they would be hitting 
some of us soon. ‘‘ Better disguise yourselves 
as worms and get out of sight,” said the cor- 
poral. “Get closer up, under the traverse.” 
We did so, and went on reading the News of 
the World, when suddenly there was a terrific 
crash just on our right, followed immediately 
by one closer on our left. As the smoke cleared 
I looked along the trench. On one leg, leaning 
against the sandbags, stood He was 
covered from head to foot with blood. The 
corporal was kneeling. Private —— called 
for help. As I stepped forward to assist him, 
I had to pass by the corporal, who was rather 
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quiet, I thought, but I quickly die- 
covered the reason, his head having 
been blown off. That rather un- 
nerved me, and I rushed away to 
find Captain ——, whom I found 
sitting down comfortably in the 
communication-trench. I told him 
what had happened, and he simply 
said, ‘“‘ Find the doctor."’ I turned 
back, and saw another poor chap 
lying there with his face shot clean 
away. He reminded me of a broken 
doll. Two other men were killed — | 
in the same traverse. A Red Cross | 

came along later and | 
attended to Private ——, who in 
addition to a broken thigh had 
eight wounds in his head and neck 
and another in his shoulder. He 
bore himself very bravely while he 
was being attended to, and wished 
us good-bye as he was carried away. 
I heard a week or 
two afterwards 
that he had died 
in hospital. We 
buried our cor- 
poral that night 
with the others 
who had _ been 
killed, and it was 
terribly hard 
work carrying 
their bodies 


upon the scene 
—aeroplanes 
dropping bombs. 
A French battery 
ext to us was 
the object, while 
it also attracted 
the guns on the 
Asiatic coast. 
Several of our 
men were killed 
and badly 
wounded in our 
camp by these 
“Asiatic Annies.” 

One afternoon 
‘we were ordered 
out as a working 
party to carry 
ammunition to 


the firing-line. 

“No, you won't need to take stretchers,” 
saad the company-sergeant-major. Off we went, 
over “Skew Bridge,” into the gully, and were 
just entering the communication-trench which 
ran up the gully, when “ Bang ! me a shell 
just ahead, followed by others right along the 


trench. Unfortunately the enemy had the 
Tange to a nicety. 

I was leading man, and was marching on 
when I heard the cries for ‘‘ Stretcher bearers ! ” 


yourselves as worms and get out 
corporal, 


‘a sight,’ said the 
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and looking round saw all the boys on the ground, 
some still and some kicking. Young . 
who was immediately behind me, was lying 
dead, while , who was third, had had one 
of his thumbs taken off, and Corporal . 
now in charge of the section, had three bullets 
in his body. How the rest escaped I don’t 
know, but the men, following behind us, 
suffered still worse. We proceeded up the gully, 
passing scores of men bathing their wounds 
in the stream. We reached the _firing-line 
and they set us to work digging an ammunition- 
dump. 

Working on the beach was almost as dangerous 
as being in the trenches and often more exciting. 


“A couple of little Kilties escorted a large party of six-foot Turks down to their prison.” 


We had just landed several hundred cases of 
cartridges one day when a shell struck them, 
promptly setting them alight. In spite of the 
bullets flying everywhere, helped to put 
the fire out, for which he was mentioned in des- 
patches. A light railway ran along the beach 
up to where we quarried the stone which we 
used for building a pier. I was close to the 
blacksmith’s shop pushing a truck along when 
over came a shell, the concussion almost knocking 
the men off the end of the pier. More shells 
followed, and as I ran for the cliff a shell struck 
the truck just behind me, blowing it to pieces 
and shaking every nerve in my body. A shell 
bursting at close quarters is a terrible yet curious 
sensation. I had two more narrow escapes 
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in as many minutes, one shell bursting a few 
yards away and one on the cliff above my head, 
sending down a large shower of rock. 

On July 12th a terrific bombardment began 
lasting all day and the greater part of the night. 
It recommenced about four in the morning. 
In this engagement a large number of prisoners 
were taken, and some were put in a barbed- 
wire compound. They were fine big fellows, 
and it was laughable to see a couple of little 
Kilties escorting a large party of six-foot Turks 
down to their prison. How the Turks stared 
at our boys as we marched past them morning 
and evening to our work on the beach. They 
seemed happy enough, poor chaps, and we 
envied them, for they 
had finished their fight- 
ing and would be well 
treated. 

We went up to the 
firing-line again a few 
days after the advance, 
and it was the worst 
trench we had been in 
so far—a Turkish trench 
which had been cap- 
tured at the top of 
“ Regent Street.” The 
front parapet was so 
low that we could not 
walk upright, while the 
back parapet had been 
almost blown away with 
our shells. It was ter- 
ribly hot, and the stench 
was almost unbearable. 
As we walked along to 
Telieve the -——— hbat- 
talion, they told us notto 
step “ here " or “ there,” 
for under “ there "’ were 
bodies. To use an 
Irishism, the trench was 
alive with the dead. 
Many times I stumbled 
over boots sticking up 
through the ground, 
and felt the earth give 
way as I trod on a 
dead body. And the 
flies! they were awful. 
Worse still perhaps was 
the vermin which tormented us terribly. I 
had a peep through the periscope and counted 
forty-eight Turks, just in front, all lying with 
their faces towards Achi Baba, while behind 
I saw a similar number horribly cut about 
by our shells. Some of our own men were there 
also; we could not fill sandbags from the rear 
parapet as the Turks had buried so many dead 
in it. Skulls, with great holes in them, grinned 
at us which ever way we turned, and arms and 
legs were sticking up in all directions. One 
night a party of our men went up to fill ina 
trench which had held a large number of dead. 
but as they dug away the parapets they un- 
covered more dead. 

August came—sultry, dreary August—and on 
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Bank Holiday we were marched down to the 
beach for a swim. We had reached the 
shingle when a shell burst on the road we had 
just come down. Had we been a few minutes 
later—but we weren't. 

Then followed nearly three weeks’ delightful 
idleness in a rest camp—no digging, no trench 
duty, and very few shells, the Turks apparently 
being otherwise engaged. Yet how dreary did 
that rest become ; the only amusement we had 
was in watching the transport mules which 
belonged to the Indians, who were a study in 
themselves. Nothing would induce them to 
touch our food, and I have seen them load up 
with provisions on the beach, half of which 
would drop off the cart while going up the hill. 
If his attention was called to it, the driver would 
halt, look round, motion to someone to pick up 
the fallen articles, and if they didn’t care to 
“savvy,” he would say “ Jillo” to his mules, 
and move on. Many a time the whole camp has 
been roaring with laughter at the antics of the 
Indian transport mules. I saw two mules drawing 
a loaded cart along the road uphill which they 
evidently didn’t like, for they left the road, 
sauntered across the open, nearly jolted the 
driver off his perch, then calmly turned round 
and walked back to camp, the driver making no 
efforts to stop them. 

Towards the end of August we moved up toa 
new sector. I had a look through some field- 
glasses, and out in front saw hundreds of men 
lying in rows—dead. We jumped over the 
parapet, broke some wood from the barbed-wire 
defences, and made some tea. Many were so 
“ fed-up” that they exposed themselves quite 
recklessly, hoping to receive a slight wound 
which would send them off for a month or two. 
How a chap smiled when he caught a slight one, 
and how we envied him. 

Our section of the firing-line was called 
“ Worcester Flat.” Previous to our arrival it 
had been occupied by the Worcesters. We 
came up to this firing-line regularly, having 
seven days up and seven days in the rest camp. 
We were the excited witnesses of several acro- 
plane duels about this time, but the Turk always 
seemed to get away. I did see one brought 
down. She came buzzing over from Achi Baba 
way, the French firing shells all round her, and 
at last one burst right under her nose. She 
turned round quickly and made off back, 
dipping as she went, and, after travelling two 
or three miles, a puff of smoke issued from her 
side, and she fluttered down like a piece of paper 
does after it has been caught by the wind. 

The arrangements regarding water were now 
much better, but, although we had a much 
larger supply per day than we had ever had 
before, we never had any to spare, and never 
any to wash with. We never washed in the 
trenches, only in the rest camp. 

Reinforcements having arrived from England, 
many new men were put in our company; in fact, 
very few of the original company were now left. 
‘We were kept busy digging saps ready to join 
up and make a new firing-line. We did a lot of 
this work at night. It is not a nice job digging 
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amongst your dead comrades in front of your 
own line, with the enemy not far away and likely 
to “snipe” you at any moment. The new men 
‘were very nervous at first. We went out digging 
at night several times, but fortunately no one 
was hit. At night, and again at early morning, 
we could hear a Turk singing away, prayers, I 
suppose, and whoever the singer was he pos- 
sessed a beautiful tenor voice. We often stopped 
to listen to him. 

One night I was detailed with a special party 
to go out and bury the dead. Armed with spades, 
we climbed over the parapet, and followed the 
officer along the old Turkish trench, which was 
strewn with gear of all descriptions, Proving that 
the Turks had left hurriedly. 

“Pick up any overcoats which you see,” said 
the colour-sergeant. I stooped to pick one up, 
but a dead Turk was inside, so I dropped it 
quickly and went on. We carried the bodies on 
our spades to a selected trench, taking our 
bearings by the North star, and dropped them 
in. Some were partially undressed, proving that 
they had tried to dress their wounds, but had 
been unable to crawl away. By this time bullets 
were dropping all round us, some coming un- 
pleasantly close. We went next night and buried 
a few more, twenty-five altogether. —-— made 
a nice little cross out of his ration of firewood, 
and crawling out placed it on the grave, or rather 
the filled-in trench. ‘‘ To the Memory of Twenty- 
five Unknown Comrades,"” was the inscription 
it bore. Next night the same parties went out 
to collect rifles, etc., and we buried a few Turks 
as well. 

I was on watch one day, and had been walking 
upright for an hour on the fire-step when two 
or three of our sick bay men came up the com- 
munication-trench. I was relieved just then, 
and they climbed up on the step which I had 
just been walking along. They had brought a 
young Red Cross chap with them who was 
anxious to see the firing-line, and they had a 
good look round, and then jumped down. The 
young Ked Cross chap was just about to jump 
when he fell with the back of his head blown off. 
My head had been fully exposed in the same 
place for an hour. Sometimes I was standing 
still for quite ten minutes; yet this man gets 
killed as soon as he shows himself. Such was 
one's luck at the Dardanelles. 

“ Listening’ was not a nice job by any 
means. A small party of picked men, who can 
be trusted not to sleep and not get nervous, are 
sent out in relicfs, two men for each relief, 
which lasts one hour. They go along a sap, 
crawl out into the open in front of our lines, and 
take a half an hour turn each listening through 
an instrument. A Turk was caught in this way 
approaching the sap one night. He was shot 
down before he reached our lines. When they 
opened the bag he was carrying they found tins 
of bully beef which he had been collecting from 
our dead. 

Some days later, on October 15th, after nearly 
six months on the Peninsula, we moved into an 
old fire-trench, which was now the support. 
trench. We had hardly time to get our gear 
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off when the platoon (now only eighteen strong) 
fell to digging. As I was suffering from a septic 
finger, caused through a bad scratch, and 
I were left behind to watch. I made a nice little 
pile of pancakes, and put some water on for tea. 
I was preparing to take my watch, for my com- 
panion had been on duty well over his hour, 
when he suddenly called to me. 

‘ Hi, Gris,’’ he shouted, ‘come and look at 
this chap here. He’s burnt to a cinder.” 

I got up on the step and looked over, and 
detected one of our own men lying out there in 
front, who had evidently caught fire through 
a bullet striking and exploding the ammunition in 
his pouches. The poor fellow, of course, was dead. 

“He’s burnt right enough,”’ I began, when I 
heard a bullet explode very close to my head, 
1 thought. 

I felt rather queer, and wondered why I 
couldn’t see or feel my body. 

“T’ve been killed,’’ I thought; then, ‘ No, I 
shouldn't be able to think if I had been.” 

I tried to say ‘ Mother,” but the word 
wouldn’t come, somehow; then I heard an 
awful groaning, quite close to me it seemed. 

“Why, that’s just how poor —— groaned 
when he was hit, the other day,’ was my next 
thought, and the groans became louder and 
louder; then to my nostrils came that filthy, 
sickly smell of warm blood. 

“Hang it! Can’t you do something for the 
man, instead of standing there? ’’ came to me 
dimly, and I recognized Captain ’s voice. 

I felt something being wrapped round my 
face, then being lifted up, and I opened my eyes. 
I was ona stretcher and was being carried away, 
then I knew that I had been hit. 

My mouth felt rather queer, I couldn’t speak, 
and the blood nearly choked me. 

At the top of the communication-trench we 
met the doctor, who said: ‘‘ Bring him down 
as quickly as possible,’ and walked on in front. 
Upon our arrival at the sick bay, he called for 
peroxide and  unfastened 
the bandage. When the 
sick bay boys saw me, 
they said: ‘‘ Why, it’s Gris- 
wold. What's he been up 
to?” 

The doctor washed the 
wound, saying: ‘“‘ Poor old 
chap! You've got it badly, 
and no mistake. Still, it 
might have been worse, 
mightn’t it? I am putting 
a fresh dressing on; tell 
me if I hurt you. All right? 
Good! Yes, hand me the 
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morphia. Only a little prick, old man; it won't 
hurt you. All right ? Good!” 

The steward took my age, rank, battalion, 
etc., while the doctor wrote my hospital ticket, 
the coveted red-edged one. I could feel some 
thing loose in my mouth, and when I put ny 
finger in I could feel the end of my tongue 
hanging. 

“ Aye, it’s your tongue; bullet gone right 
through it,” said one of the orderlies, in answer 
to my __ signs. Meanwhile, the _ stretcher- 
bearers from below arrived, and the sick bay 
boys shook hands with me, one of them remark- 
ing: ‘ You'll be in England before us nov, 
Gris, ‘ square-pushing,’ ” at which we all laughed. 
“‘ Square-pushing,” by the way, is the soldiers’ 
term for courting. 

Young came down with me, the bullet 
which struck me having gone into his neck, but 
he was not much hurt. On the way down we 
met our own battalion doctor, who had a look 
at me and then at my ticket. ‘“‘ Um, compound 
fracture, right lower jaw. Has he had morphia? 
Feeling all right?” 

I nodded, and away he went again, stopping 
at the relay station to put the stretcher on a 
one-wheeled affair, which bumped badly. Still, 
we moved along much more quickly, and soon 
arrived at the field ambulance. They telephoned 
for the motor ambulance to come at once, 
serious case, and after what seemed hours she 
arrived, and then I had the ‘* Joy Ride” which 
we had so often joked about and longed for. 

We were soon at the hospital and I was put 
on a table, and three or four doctors came and 
had a look at me. How kindly they handled 
me, and so gently. They cut off my clothes and 
took off my boots. I caught the words “ Hospital 
ship.” One doctor said something in an under- 
tone to another, who replied: “Oh, yes, I 


‘think so; good constitution.” Then I knew 


I should be safe, for I was as strong as an iroa 
horse. A few days later I was on board the 
hospital ship, and within 
a week was landed at 
Plymouth. 

‘And now I am discharged 
with an artificial jaw pro 
vided from my right hip. 
The surgeon who fixed me 
up was very proud of his 
work, and I certainly owe 
everything to him. | had 
a rough time, but the 
twelve months I spent 
in the Service I regard 
as the happiest time of 
my life. 


Mr. Arthur H. Griswold has an artificial jew 
provided from his right hip. 
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‘ ALIVE. 


By 
NIHAL SINGH. 


His Highness the Maharajah of Mysore. 


“sme N those parts of India still ruled by 
@) Maharajahs, where the romance 
H associated with Indian Princes has 


% there is but one spot where the cap- 

ture of elephants alive yields excite- 
ment that no other sport affords. That spot is 
Mysore, shown as a big blotch of yellow on the map 
of India far below the Vindhya Hills which divide 
Upper India from the peninsular portion known 
as the Deccan. It is a territory so large that 
you could put Holland and Denmark into it and 
lose them. 

His Highness the Maharajah of Mysore is in 
the prime of life, deeply read and highly cultured, 
Progressive in spirit—and sportsman to the tips 
of his fingers. When he lays aside the cares of 
State he plays tennis or goes out coaching or 
motoring or watches tournaments of horse-races 
especially held to give him pleasure. 

The Mysore troops—the flower of whom are 
now on active service at the Front at the 
Maharajah’s expense—are wonderful horsemen, 


The Maharajah of Mysore indulges in a novel 
sport—that of capturing elephants alive. 
Author gives an interesting account of how 
these great beasts are caught in the depths of 
the Mysore forests, while the striking and 
hitherto unpublished photographs accompany- 


Our 


ing the article give it an added value. 


and their exhibitions of fancy riding, such 
as galloping at full speed with the riders 
standing upright on the backs of their: 
steeds, cause wonderment even in spectators 
who have turned blasé at the performance 
of professional circus-riders. Every year in 
normal times a race-meeting is held at the 
Maharajah’s private course at which blood 
horses bred in his studs show their mettle. 

These tourneys and races, exciting to be- 
hold as they are, pale into insignificance when 
compared with His Highness’s elephant-hunts. 
These are very elaborate affairs, requiring weeks © 
of preparation and the labour of hundreds of men. 
Even a Maharajah does not engage in them every 
day. But whenever His Highness feels inclined 
for the sport, or a distinguished visitor, such as 
His Highness the Prince of Wales or the Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India, visits Mysore, 
everyone who counts in the State accompanies 
the Maharajah and his guests on such a hunt. 

Nature has lavishly endowed Mysore with 
facilities for the sport. Forests abound through- 
out the State—forests full of sweet-scented 
sandal; forests into the innermost recesses of 
which civilized man has never penetrated. 

Wild beasts of all descriptions roam in the 
heart of these forests. The elephant is the king 
of them all. He has even compelled the Govern- 
ment of His Highness the Maharajah to recognize 
his right of way. In parts of the State frequented 
by him black milestones have been erected 
instead of the white ones that are to be found 
in other parts, because the scintillating rays of 
the sun beating upon the white stone attract 
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the attention of the e!ephant, who, resenting the 
intrusion of mere man into his fastness, forthwith 
pulls up the offending slab. It is in these regions 
of Mysore that the Maha ajah enjoys the exciting 
sport of capturing elephants alive. 

Within three hours’ motoring distance of his 
ancestral capital, Mysore, His Highness can 
engage in this unique sport. 

If the Maharajah is coming during, let us say, 
the Christmas holidays for the hunt, preparations 
must begin in right earnest early in October. 
First of all, men who have made it the chief 
business of their l:ves to become acquainted with 
the habits of the elephant must search the forest 
to find the whereabouts of a large herd. The 
elephant is elusive, and always selects the most 
secluded and impenetrable spot in the jungle for 
his habitat. Often it takes experts many days 
to lo.ate his haunt. 

Once a herd is tracked to its fastness, His 
Highness’s employés must discover all the avenues 
leading out of it. Then they must use their 
ingenuity to prevent the animals from going in 
any direction other than that desired. 

Anyone who has had the least experience of 
this highly-intelligent animal, endowed with 
powerful senses, knows that this is not child’s 
play. The sharpened wits and capable heads 
of a large trained and experienced staff are 
required to provide against all possible emer- 
gencies, Progress is painfully slow, especially 
during the initial stages, and the task requires 
almost unlimited patience. 

It is not sufficient to narrow down, as far as 
possible, the number of exits from the herd’s 
fastness, and let the elephants take their own 
course to the desired objective. Everything 
must be done to make the road easy for the 
animal. That may involve the felling of 


thousands of trees and cutting away tremendous 
quantities of bamboo and underbrush, necessi- 
tating the employment of hundreds of men. 
These wood-cutting operations must, however, 
be carried on with great skill and very quietly. 
The elephant must not suspect that man has 
interfered with Nature. 


He must not hear a 
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sound of what is going on. He must not get a 
sight of what is being done. He must never be 
permitted for a moment to set his eyes upon a 
human being lurking about his preserves. It is 
a question of pitting human witfagainst elephant 
shrewdness: and the least clumsiness is likely 
to wreck the chances of the sport. Every care 
has, therefore, to be taken to disguise the work 
lest the quick-witted animals may suspect that 
a trap has been laid for them, and bolt in the 
opposite direction. 

These carefully-prepared avenues converge on 
a selected part of a deep river-bed. So ingeniously 
doe; the pathway open into the stream that not 
until the elephants are in the water do they 
find that steep banks rise on either side of them. 
Escape in either direction is, therefore, impossible. 
A host of beaters, with every imaginable instru- 
ment to deal with the animals, are pressing from 
behind, effectually barring their return. The 
underbrush through which they have plunged 
has, moreover, been set on fire, and they are 
thus barred by a wall of flame. The only thing 
to do is to go forward through the river-bed. 

Arrangements have been made to prevent the 
elephants from swimming to the right or left. 
On either side stand a sturdy line of elephants, 
especially trained to make such escape impossible. 
Time and again these tame animals have been 
used to make their wild brethren behave them- 
selves. 

The only thing that is left for the herd to do is 
to make for the opposite side of the river. There 
the bank has been cut to provide them with an 
inclined avenue. On either side of the incline 
rise precipitous banks, which they find it im- 
possible to scale. 

This avenue leads into an immense enclosure, 
never less than five acres and often fifty acres 
in area. It is a work of art that any military 
engineer may ‘well admire. Huge trunks of 
trees have been driven deep into the ground in 
line after line. Equally strong cross-pieces have 
been fastened to these uprights, making the high 
fence formidable. 

The inside of the stockade is a bit of tle 


A herd of wild elephants crossing the Kabani River. 
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jungle. Trees and underbrush are allowed to 
remain, as far as possible, in their natural state. 
Some distance in the interior is another stockade, 
a description of which will be given later. 

The only opening of the outer stockade is 
Provided with a huge, powerful gate, where the 
avenue ends, the full width of the approach from 
the river. 

Mysore, with all its romance, is an up-to-date 
State which has harnessed waterfalls to drive 
machinery in her gold-mines and to light up her 
cities. The Maharajah has had this gate fitted 
with electricity so that the slightest pressure of 
his finger on a push-button shuts it tight as soon 
as the elephants have entered. 

Surrounding the stockade is a ditch so deep 
and wide that once an elephant falls into it he 
cannot, by himself, get out of it. The ditch is 
Benerally nine feet deep and nine feet wide. It 
is meant to prevent the animals from getting 
away, even if the stockade may give way under 
their battering at any point. 

Having described the machinery of the hunt, 
I will now relate how the animals are actually 
taken captive. : 

Many weeks preceding the final day of the 
hunt—sometimes two months before the great 
event takes place—the beaters get busy driving 
the herd from their home towards the stockade. 
This work has to be done at night, because the 
animals are utterly uncontrollable in the day- 
time. Pressure must be exerted upon the 
animals with extreme caution, otherwise they 
May become restive and refuse to move. The 
beaters, being well acquainted with every detail 
of the herd’s requirements of food and dnnk, 
take full advantage of such knowledge. 

Every sort of noise-making device is employed 
in the final drive. Guns loaded with blank 
cartridges are fired off, drums are beaten, and 
horns and bamboo clappers produce a veritable 
Pandemonium. Lighted torches are swung to 
and fro, and the underbrush behind the terrified 


The impounded herd in the outer stockade. 


animals is set alight as they charge forward, to 
keep them from turning back. Beaters coming 
on behind put out the fire as the party in 
front passes on, so that the forest may not be 
destroyed, 

As can be easily imagined, the progress of the 
elephants from the interior of the jungle to the 
river is tantalizingly slow. Weeks invariably 
elapse before they finally reach that point. 

Then the real excitement begins. The animals 
try to break through the lines of tame elephants 
on either side. The combats between the two 
sets of animals are fierce and sanguinary. 

The climax comes when the elephants enter 
the opening of the stockade. Not a second must 
be lost in snapping the gate shut as soon as the 
last one has rushed in. 

No stretc: of the imagination is necessary to 
realize the fury of the beasts as soon as they 
find that they have been outwitted. They 
usually make for the fence around the stockade. 
Experienced men are on the qui vive armed with 
long, sharp-pointed lances and various devices 
to make noise and smoke to prevent the animals 
from dashing full tilt into the wooden piles, and 
to guide them into the interior of the stockade. 

Excitement reaches fever- pitch if some of 
the animals succeed in smashing a hole in the 
stockade. One after the other they strike for 
liberty. 

The trench into which they fall is too deep 
and too wide to permit any single animal to 
step across it. But the quick-witted beasts take 
a quick measure of the situation, and one that 
has fallen into the ditch is used as a bridge on 
which others try to walk across to freedom. If 
the elephants were not afraid of noise and smoke, 
nothing would prevent them from regaining their 
liberty in this way. But the experienced staff 
soon outwit them and contrive to make them 
re-enter the stockade. 

Once the animals are inside they are driven 
into the inner stockade, where they are to be 
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tamed, some to be used in capturing their wild 
brethren in future hunts, and some even to have 
the honour of bearing the Maharajah on their 
backs when, on festive occasions, he leads an 
elephant procession. This is a small enclo- 
sure inside the larger one. It is made in the 
same way as the outer stockade, but is stronger 
if possible. 

The herd is driven into the inner stockade with 
as much expedition as possible. But that opera- 
tion is usually difficult and risky. The animals 
have by this time become accustomed to the 
sight of human beings, and even to the 
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whereas they will try to kill them if they are on 
the ground. 

Once inside the inner stockade, the work of 
roping begins—the riskiest part of the adventure. 
Men on ‘oot have to tie a stout rope around 
each hind leg of the animal and bind the two 
together. They are then tied to one of the 
timbers of the stockade, or to a tree. 

After a few days—sometimes a few weeks— 
have elapsed, and the animals are in a better 
temper, they are led out by a rope tied round 
their necks. It must not be sapposed that they 
meekly allow themselves to be led out of the 


A bid for liberty. 


instruments emitting smoke and noise, and put 
up a determined fight instead of blindly sub- 
mitting to being driven. 

With elephants, as Kipling would have us 
believe is the case wi-h others, ‘ The female 
of the species is more deadly than the male.’ 
It is the cow-elephant that makes the most 
trouble for her captors, at every stage of the 
game. 

Tamed animals have to be employed to force 
the refractory animals to en‘er the stockade, 
Curiously, the wild beasts pay no attention to 
the men who are riding on the tame elephants, 


enclosure. On the contrary, they usually fight 
like demons and make a great deal of trouble 
for their captors. It is sometimes necessary to 
employ as many as a dozen tame elephants to 
force a single animal to behave. In some cases 
they utterly refuse to walk, and have to be 
dragged, just as a log would be dragged by main 
force out of the forest. Here again the female is 
more troublesome than the male. ’ 

Some elephants never can be tamed. For 
instance, one big tusker that was captured at 
the time their Majesties the King and Queen 
visited Mysore as the Prince and Princess of 
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not permit 
him to go 
back to the 
civilization 
that he had 
spurned, and 
he died rather 
than be taken 
prisoner. 
Sometimes 
the elephants 
allow them- 
selves to be 
roped and led 
out, but their 
heart is left 
behind them 
in the jungle, 
and they pine 
away. His 
Highness has 
given strict in- 
junctions that 
all such ani- 
mals shall be 
turned loose 
and allowed 
to go back to 
the forest, 
rather than be 
permitted to 
die of nos 
talgia. 


On the way to the kraal—A refractory captive. 


Wales, fought so hard when being roped that 
he died a short time afterwards from the injuries 
he sustained It was discovered that this 
elephant was not really wild, but was one that 
had broken away from captivity and made 
his way back to the jungle. His spirit would 


ew see TE oe 
Removing some of the captured herd to the kraal, 


Tales of the Service. 


VI.—MY SMUGGLER-CATCHING ADVENTURES. 


By G. W. HINDMARCH (Retired Surveyor of Customs and Excise). 


ILLUSTRATED BY T. H. ROBINSON. 


The Author, a retired: Customs and Excise Officer, herein relates his exciting experiences 


in running down smugglers in the Shetland Islands. 


“The incidents described,” he writes, 


“are all perfectly true.” 


I explained last month, with very 
few exceptions the Dutch fishermen 
confined their smuggling operations 
to the east side of the Shetland 
Islands, whilst on the west side the 

contraband traffic was carried on by 
local vessels fishing off the coasts of Faroe and 
Iceland, at both of which places tobacco and 
spirits could be obtained at very low prices. 

The suppression of the illicit traffic on the west 
side of the islands was an exceedingly difficult 
task. The coast was extremely rugged, with 
numerous bays and creeks, running —in some 
cases—for miles inland. Passage by sea in a 
small boat was dangerous at any time, whilst on 
land the absence of regular ferries across the 
long winding creeks added so much to the 
difficulty and expense of travelling, that official 
visits to the outlying districts were necessarily 
few and far between. 

The landing of contraband was usually effected 
at some isolated place far away from the home 
station where the regular cargo would be dis- 
charged. The goods would either be concealed 
in some secluded cave, or deposited with friends 
until they could be disposed of. 

During the summer season the west coast was 
controlled by one officer stationed at the principal 
fishing centre, and in course of time I was detailed 
for duty there. My only assistant was a native 
boatman. I had no reason to doubt his loyalty, 
but being an old man, he was quite unfitted for 
night duty, and I soon saw that nothing but a 
combination of good luck and excessive vigilance 
would enable me to effect a capture in that 
unpromising locality. 

1 worked very hard, but for a long time all my 
efforts were in vain. Towards the end of the 
season I had occasion to visit the Custom House 
in town, seven miles distant. As I was turning 
a corner in the main street | passed two fishermen, 
and overheard one man tell the other that a 
certain fishing smack from Faroe had arrived 
during the night at a place cight miles away. 

I could make no use of this indirect informa- 
tion, as I had to give immediate attention to the 
business on hand ; besides, I was well aware that 
any contraband goods that might have been 
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landed would be far beyond my reach before I 
could arrive at the place indicated. Returning 
to the station I spent a long time pondering over 
what I had heard, and decided to have a look 
around the harbour in the early morning. I went 
out at two o'clock, and on passing a house quite 
close to the beach, observed that the window was 
lit up and the front door wide open. I was 
somewhat surprised, for as a rule the natives 
retired early. 

It then struck me that some of the crew of the 
newly-arrived smack might possibly reside there, 
and were momentarily expected home. I had 
long wished for the opportunity of meeting a 
Faroe fisherman returning home in the early 
morning, and decided to await developments. 
I concealed myself behind a peat stack at the 
end of the house, and after waiting there two 
hours, saw a boat stealthily enter the harbour 
and bring up on the beach, im mediately opposite 
my hiding-place. 

The crew consisted of five men, one of whom 
landed and went up to the house, where he tapped 
at the window. I heard someone inside cry 
out “ All right.’ 

The visitor then rushed back to the boat, and 
returned immediately with a small cask, which 
he deposited within the open doorway. The 
whole transaction had been carried out so ex- 
peditiously that I was taken unawares before 
1 could form any plan of action for dealing with 
such heavy odds. 

In the meantime the man had hurried back 
to the boat a second time, and was in the act 
of carrying up avother cask, when I fired over 
his head and dashed forward. 

On hearing the shot the man dropped the cask 
and fled. 

My advance was somewhat retarded by 
stopping to pick up the abandoned cask, and by 
the time I reached the boat two of the men had 
escaped. The remaining two were making 
desperate efforts to get the boat afloat, but 
failed, and surrendered without offering any 
resistance. They admitted that the entire 
party were members of the crew of the vessel that 
had arrived from Faroe the previous day. 

The contraband consisted of five casks of 


brandy and several packages of tobacco. The 
pistol-shot and sudden attack had quite un- 
nerved them, and they willingly assisted me to 
secure the boat and convey the seized goods to 
my lodging a short distance away. It was still 
early morning, but at my request the landlady 
arose and prepared some refreshments. 


By this time news of the capture had spread 
through the village, and eventually reached the 


owner of the fishing smack. I cannot speak too 
highly of the conduct of that gentleman. 
Thoroughly honest and upright, he had always 
endeavoured by example and precept to dis- 
courage smuggling. During the morning he 


called on me for full particulars. He then 
interrogated the two prisoners, and demanded 
the names and addresses of the three men who 
had escaped. When these particulars had been 
furnished, he at once sent out messages to the 
runaways, directing them to appear at his office 
without delay. Within an hour the men pre- 
sented themselves, and were forthwith handed 
over into my custody. 

I then hired a horse and cart for the convey- 
ance of the contraband to the Custom House. 
As might be supposed, the night’s adventure had 
given rise to some very sensational reports, 
varying between battle, murder, and sudden 
death, and I was somewhat amused when a 
passing countryman stopped us and asked— 
pointing to the carefully covered cart—"' Is that 
the poor fellow that was shot last night ?” 

“No,” I replied, taking off my hat—for the 
weather was warm, “‘ it is his spirit, on its way 
to the lock-up.” 

When four miles on the road we halted for a 
rest. In re-arranging the contents of the 
conveyance I found a bottle of brandy had got 
cracked on the journey, and could not possibly 
survive another three miles’ rough jolting. I 
therefore decanted the contents into a flask, 
which I passed round the company. The 
stimulant was most acceptable, for we were all 
suffering from the effects of excitement and want 
of sleep. Our entry into town made a great 
sensation, for captures of smugglers on the west 
side of the islands had hitherto been conspicuous 
by their absence. 

During my tenure of office in the district I was 
once instructed to pay a special visit to a remote 
place, thirty miles distant, for the purpose of 
keeping a look-out for a certain fishing smack due 
home from Iceland. All the information I got was 
that several members of her crew resided in or 
about that neighbourhood, and it was just 
possible that the vessel might call there to land 
any contraband she might hive on board. 

The weather being fine and frosty, I set out on 
foot, and reached my destination by noon on the 
following day. I found the place to be a small 
village at the head of a secluded, well-sheltered 
bay ; an ideal spot for smuggling. After making 
a careful survey of the approaches to the village 
and principal landing-places, I proceeded two 
miles farther and secured lodgings at a solitary 
hill-side cottage. It was always our practice to 
watch a suspected neighbourhood from a distance, 
otherwise every movement of the officer would 
be noted and published throughout the country- 
side. 

I kept a sharp look-out for two days, but saw 
Nothing to arouse suspicion. During the morning 
of the third day I spied a small craft, some miles 
out at sea, but evidently making for the land. 
I watched her movements for a considcrable 
time, until I was satisfied that she was running 
for the bay under special observation. By this 
time I was able to identify her as the vessel 1 was 
in search of. By taking a circuitous route, and 
keeping wel under cover, I succeeded in reaching 
a favourable position near to one of the landing- 
Places. On my arrival | found the vessel already 
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anchored and several shore boats alongside. 
After a short interval I observed one of these 
boats, with a crew of two men, coming in my 
direction. 

As soon as the men had landed I dashed 
forward and took them unawares, with a cask 
of brandy and a bag of tobacco in their possession. 
As I was very anxious to board the vessel, I 
hurried the men back into the boat and pulled 
off, but in the meantime the other boats had 
received warning and escaped, taking the greater 
part of the smack’s crew with them. 

When we got alongside no person was visible 
on deck, and I had some difficulty in getting 
men and goods on board. I found the master 
and mate taking dinner in the cabin. They 
affected to be much surprised to see me in such 
an out-of-the-way place. They were more 
astonished when | informed them that two of 
their crew had been captured. 

On making a search. a cask of spirits belonging 
to the mate was discovered concealed in the 
provision room, and that was the only contraband 
I could find on board. In all probability the 
greater part had been thrown overboard, or 
landed before I reached the ship. 

The next question was, how to get prisoners 
and goods conveyed to my station? The vessel 
was not pro eeding in that direction, and it was 
too late in the day to hire a conveyance for a 
journey of thirty miles. The situation appeared 
to call for the exercise of discretion, and I solved 
the problem by releasing the prisoners, after 
taking their names and addresses, and instructing 
them to meet me on board the following morning. 
The goods I locked up in a spare berth, the key 
of which I took away. 

The release of the prisoners might appear a 
somewhat injudicious act on my part, but I 
was well acquainted with the native character, 
and quite satisfied that no attempt would be 
made to escape. Early next morning I was 
scouring the neighbourhood for a suitable con- 
veyance, and after endless disappointments 
succeeded in hiring one at a reasonable rate. It 
was a dilapidated affair at the best, but capable 
of accommodating the entire party and the 
seized goods. 

I found my two men waiting on board and 
ready for the road. The master and mate I 
left in charge of the ship, pending instructions 
from my superiors. We set out about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, on the most tedious and 
unpleasant journey I have ever experienced. 
The road was rough and the jolting terrific. We 
were huddled together, and to add to our dis- 
comfort the snow commenced to fall heavily. 
There was only one house of refreshment on the 
route, but we could not stay there long, for then, 
as now, it was a long, long road to Tipperary. 

We did not reach our destination until mid- 
night. Whilst waiting at the Custom House for 
admittance, a spectre-like figure covered with 
snow (a led out to us from an adjacent doorway 
to “ move on.” As we had been “ moving on” 
all day, I naturally declined to advance farther 
The man proved to be a newly enrolled special 
constable, and he at once offered his services 
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“took them unawares, with a cask of brandy and a bag of tobacco in their possession.” 


when acquainted with our position. After a 
long delay we got the goods secured in the ware- 
house. 

The men I liberated to find lodgings with their 
acquaintances in town. They, turned up later 
in the day at the Police-court, where they were 
summarily dealt with. Their last words to me 
were, ‘‘ No more smuggling for us.” 

In addition to the ordinary Customs staff for 
duty on shore, a Revenue cutter was regularly 
engaged in cruising about the islands, and proved 
of great service in the suppression of smuggling. 
As a rule, the two departments worked inde- 
pendently of each other, but in exceptional cases 
of emergency, any call for joint action met with 
a prompt and hearty response. 

On one particular occasion when out scouting 
I observed a suspicious-looking fishing smack 
stand inshore and enter a secluded harbour, 
much frequented by smuggling craft. The wind 
was light, and I had ample time to reach the 
place and make arrangements for boarding her 
when she brought up. Shortly after the vessel 
had entered the harbour I saw that she was 
being pursued by a heavily manned boat belong- 
ing to the Revenue cutter. 

The crew of the smack soon realized that they 
were trapped, for whilst the Cutter’s boat had 
cut off their retreat seaward, I was waiting for 
them in front. Their position was desperate, 
and secing that escape was impossible, they 
commenced to throw their contraband overboard. 


The Navy men picked up a number of floating 
casks of spirits, and boarded the vessel in time 
to prevent the destruction of the remainder. 

When I got on board, I found the deck littered 
with kegs of spirit and packages of tobacco, 
some damaged, others intact. The crew were 
in a state of panic, and offered no resistance. 
In course of time order was restored and the 
contraband goods collected and secured. 

On comparing noteg with the naval officer 
he informed me that the cutter was lying at 
anchor eight miles away, and that whilst he and 
his crew were patrolling the coast they had 
observed the smack approaching the land and 
making for the harbour. About the same time, 
one of his men—surveying the neighbourhood 
through his telescope—saw me in the distance, 
evidently keeping a look-out on the smack’s 
movements. He concluded that—being un- 
supported—I would not take any action until 
the vessel had anchored. Their boat was at 
the time lying in a sheltered cove, and it was 
decided to remain there until the smack had 
entered the harbour, where, with the light wind, 
she might easily be overhauled before communica 
tion with the shore could be established. . 

The quantity of contraband goods seized in 
this instance was exceptionally heavy, and 
as most of the crew were concerned in the 
transaction the numerous convictions which 
followed proved a death-blow to smuggling i0 
that locality. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 
IN RUSSIA. 


Adventures of a British War Correspondent on the Eastern Feat: 


By ROBERT WILTON 


(Petrograd Correspondent of the “‘ Times"). 


ILLUSTRATED BY TOM PEDDIE, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


No observer has seen more of the war on the Eastern Front, and is better acquainted with 
the actual happenings during the Russian Revolution, than Mr. Robert Wilton, the Petrograd 
Correspondent of the Times newspaper. He was in a unique position at the beginning 
of the great struggle to follow the course of events, inasmuch as he was educated during 
childhood and youth in that country, the language and manners and customs of which he 
knows with the proficiency of a native. He was the only Englishman to accompany the 
Russian armies in the field, and the adventures through which he and his son, an officer in 
the celebrated Preobrajensky Guards, passed make a story of unparalleled interest. For 
personal bravery he was decorated with the Cross and Medal of St. George, the first British 
civilian to receive such honours. Apart from its thrilling interest, the document is valuable 
in that it throws a new light upon those stirring events which ended so tragically for the 
Russian Empire, and which have now been set down for the first time for exclusive publi- 


cation in “The Wide World Magazine.” 


HAD many interesting conversations 
with the Russian soldiers at Dvinsk. 
One in particular I recall with a 
senior N.C.O. He was introduced 
to me as the bravest man in the 
regiment. He had performed prodi- 
gies of valour during the recent fighting, had 
led his men to the charge, and had captured 
several German machine-guns. My meeting 
with this gallant fellow led to an unexpected 
incident 

The Russian army was ruled by traditions 
dating back to the days of serfdom. There was 
an impassable barrier between officers and men. 
N.C.O.'s and private soldiers could not be treated 
except as serfs. And on active service this 
discrimination was extended even to the one 
year volunteers of good social position. 

Disregarding this barrier and wishing to 
express my admiration for the man’s gallantry 
in the only manner that seemed adequate to me, 
I extended my hand to him. The officers 
looked horrified. The man seemed quite con- 
fused, but I took his hand and shook it warmly. 
Afterwards my officer friends explained that I 
had, perhaps unwittingly, committed a breach 
of etiquette, but I pointed out that as an English- 
man I could not have acted otherwise, and that 
with us even a general considered it an honour 
to shake hands with the humblest of his soldiers 
in similar circumstances. 

I recall an apposite case in London. Some 
soldiers, obviously just home on leave from the 
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trenches, entered a crowded Underground railway 
carriage. Two Grenadier subalterns got up and 
insisted upon giving their seats to the men, 
What a difference, I reflected. Had the same 
spirit been possible among Russian officers 
there would have been no revolution. These 
guardsmen had not been to the Front, and to 
them it seemed quite natural and proper to give 
up their seats to tired men who had been fighting. 

This little incident contained a world of mean- 
ing. It went far to explain much that happened 
at Illuxt in later years during the revolution, 
I recall in this connection another episode of a 
like character. During the offensive of July, 
1916, near Baranovichi, while visiting a field 
dressing station I made the acquaintance of a 
sergeant who had just been awarded the Cross 
of St. George. In our Army he would have 
received the V.C., so gallantly had he behaved. 
He had undergone his operation without anas- 
thetics and was lying on a stretcher. I knelt 
on the ground beside him and, taking his hands 
in mine, said :— 

“It is an honour to one of your English Allies 
to shake hands with such a brave man.” 

The poor fellow brightened up and, trying to 
rise, exclaimed 

“Long live England ! 
of England!” 

Some months later I received a long Ietter 
from him, written from a hospital in Moscow, 
in which he said :— 

“It was the proudest day of my life when @ 


Hurrah for the King 
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Russian troops (a Tartar regiment) in the Carpathians. 


generous-hearted Englishman deigned to shake 
hands with a simple Russian peasant.” 

Strolling through the streets of Dvinsk I met 
an old acquaintance, a young M. Vilenkin, a 
Jewish lawyer of Moscow, whose brother was 
financial agent for the Russian Government in 
the United States, and later on in London. 
M. Vilenkin had been one of the young men who 
helped to entertain the members of the British 
Parliamentary deputation that visited Moscow 
in 1912. He had joined the First Sumsky 
Hussars as a volunteer at the outbreak of war, 
and was now a 
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and in all his utter. 
ances at Congresses 
and Soviets urged 
the necessity of 
going on with the 
war. 

I also met at 
Dvinsk my _ son’s 
former tutor, who 
had joined the 
Colours as junior 
medical officer to a 
crack cavalry regi- 
ment. He disclosed 
a truly disgraceful 
state of affairs; that 
is, among the young 
subalterns who had 
recently joined. 
These youngsters, 
many of them the 
scions of wealthy 
and noble families, 
were not only given 
to over-indulgence, 
but were imposing 
an extravagant 
burden upon the 
State. Each one of them kept at least five 
horses for his own personal use, including two 
chargers, two pack-horses, and one saddle-horse. 
All these mounts were being fed at the expense 
of the State. The regiment was terribly over- 
officered, because young gentlemen preferred to 
serve in the cavalry on account of the smart 
uniform, and their relations obtained commis- 
sions for them in the mounted army because 
casualties were fewer in the cavalry than in the 
infantry. The regiment required fifty officers 
at the utmost. There were double that number 


sergeant with 
two Crosses of 
St. George. 
“Why have 
they not given 
you a commis- 
sion yet?” I 
asked, inadver- 
tently, quite for- 
getting that he 
could not be 
an officer on ac- 
count of his 
Jewish blood. 
During the revo- 
lution this dis- 
ability lapsed, 
and M. Vilenkin 
obtained his 
epaulettes. He 
had long ago 
deserved them. 
He was one of 
the delegates 
elected by the 
Fifth Army 
early in 1917, 


Russian troops resting on the outskirts of a wood, 
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ot supernumeraries. This meant five hundred 
extra horses to be provided with fodder and a 
proportionate number of non-combatants to look 
after them. There was no one to put an end to 
this scandal because the youngsters had plenty 
of influence in high quarters. Already the 
scarcity of fodder was being felt, and my gunner 
friend at Illuxt had complained to me that they 
were forced to send foraging parties many miles 
into the rear in order to keep the gun-teams fit. 
This wasteful extravagance caused tremendous 
harm to the transport service, and I may add 
to the moral of the men. 

At Dvinsk I noticed crowds of soldiers 
besieging the chemists’ shops. They all asked 
for “drops.” I ascertained that these “ drops ”” 
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Russian trenches and was struck by the good 
work done in them by the Russian soldiers after 
ten days of severe fighting. The trenches were 
dry and as comfortable as they could have been 
made within the space. of a few days. There 
was overhead cover for the men at the loopholes, 
and a strip of tarpaulin to shelter them, so that 
within this miniature abode two men could rest 
and, at the same time, be ready to stand up 
instantly to the loophole in case of an attack. 
Here and there communication trenches led to 
well-dug bomb-proof shelters where the men 
could warm themselves. Thanks to excellent 
distribution of communication trenches, hot 
food could be brought up to the men twice daily. 
The conditions were as good as they could 


Digging trenches on the Russian Front. 


were highly intoxicant, being spirits of wine. 
Temperance had its compensations, evidently. 
Now followed the Battle of Platonowka, the 
first initiative taken by the Russians after their 
disastrous retreat from Galicia. Although a 
comparatively short engagement—it lasted some 
eleven days—the Russians showed great gal- 
lantry, and no little military skill. They 
captured the heights of Platonowka, Selikishki, 
and Mikulishki, and drove the German lines 
back a distance of some three miles. The 
victory was with them, and, moreover, it had 
been secured at a loss considerably smaller than 
that inflicted on the enemy. The total Russian 
casualties did not exceed seven thousand five 
hundred, including many cases of frost-bite, 
whereas a conservative estimate of the enemy's 
losses placed them at twenty thousand. 
Shortly after the battle I visited the new 


possibly be in the circumstances, and the men 
were cheerful and well nourished. 

’ Very different were the conditions which I 
found in the conquered German trenches. The 
contrast between the Russian and the German 
trenches suggested that the tales of suffering 
and hardship and complete moral collapse that 
had been told by German prisoners taken during 
the battle were probably true. Their rations 
had been reduced to one-third of a pound of 
bread, while the terrific Russian bombardment 
rendered it impossible to light a fire in the 
trenches. I walked along about a mile of these 
abandoned works. The trenches were badly 
dug, evidently by prentice hands, and although 
the Germans had occupied them for some weeks, 
they did not compare in point of comfort with 
the Russian trenches completed only a few days 
before. The almost complete absence of fire- 
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places—all argued that the occupants were not 
men fitted to serve in the field, and were too 
depressed to care what became of them. A 
quantity of accoutrements still remained in the 
trenches. The Russian soldiers had already 
removed the arms and ammunition, of which a 
large quantity was secured. The prisoners 
explained that the men had refused to carry off 
the weapons belonging to their dead comrades. 

The new Russian line at Platonowka was at 
some points coincident with the old German 
trenches and the Germans had dug themselves 
in some distance away. Colonel Nechvolodov 
and myself with a number of officers had just 
visited one of the captured positions and were 
making our way back to the Russian trench. 
There was a pine wood to our right which 
extended close up to the German trenches, and 
immediately below us was a swamp, thickly 
pock-marked with shell-holes. The craters were 
full of water, covered with a thick coating of ice. 
I went down to investigate and was walking 
over the swamp, which, being frozen, bore my 
weight, when suddenly the bullets began to hum 
all round. My Russian friends signalled to me 
to come back at once, and the colonel gave some 
orders to the picket that had come with us. 
The men immediately rushed into the wood. We 
waited a few minutes. Then the firing ceased. 

“You have had a narrow escape,” said the 
colonel. ‘‘ The German snipers were concealed 
in those trees, but they have evidently decamped 
before my men.” 

We then worked round the opposite edge of 
the swamp, and here I saw a gruesome spectacle. 
Burying parties were collecting the dead. Our 
brave fellows bestrewed the ground as they had 
fallen whilst rushing the enemy’s position. 
Some were hanging on the barbed wire, stiff and 
stark; others had been partly frozen into the 
mud. There was a group of two or three 
stretched out beside a shell-hole. They had 
been horribly disfigured by splinters. 

The colonel entertained me in his dugout. 
It was not exactly a comfortable residence, but 
fairly warm. This was by no means his first 
successful encounter with the enemy, for he 
already wore the White Cross of St. George, the 
most coveted distinction that a Russian officer 
can receive. He had been offered a brigade, 
but preferred to remain with his regiment. 

“There is nothing so interesting as a regi- 
mental command,” he explained. “I live with 
my four thousand men, and can take comfort 
from observing in their progress the results of 
my handiwork. The human element disappears 
from our ken when we get promotion to higher 
commands.” 

There is, of course, the other side to the medal. 
To the commander who lives on such terms 
with his men every casualty is a personal 
bereavement. I noticed this in his case. A 
sturdy N.C.O. was ushered in. He was one of 
the best scouts in the regiment. He came to 
make his daily report. Standing at the salute 
and bidden by the colonel to speak, he delivered 
himself as follows :— 

“T have the honour to report that last night 
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we crept under the enemy’s wire near the bam 
and brought back two prisoners, who are now 
awaiting your orders. I have also the honour 
to report that Corporal N. was killed at 
another place. He had been missing and I went 
to see.” In saying these words his voice shook 
with emotion. ‘‘ We could not remove his 
body. I took off his crosses and have the 
honour to present them.” 

The colonel’s eyes dimmed. Corporal > 
I afterwards learned, was one of those brave 
Russian soldiers who thought nothing of risking 
his life daily and hourly for his country’s sake. 
He had, at last, met a warrior's death. Making 
the sign of the Cross the colonel said, in the 
Russian fashion :— 

“‘ May the Kingdom of Heaven be his portion !” 

Then, turning to his orderly officer, he 
directed :— 

“Send the crosses to his mother. 
write to her myself.” 

How often during this and subsequent visits 
to the Russian armies was I destined to hear 
of such records of self-sacrifice and heroism. 
How little do we appreciate the great qualities 
of the Russian peasant soldiers! At the 
beginning of the war we exaggerated Russia's 
military capacity, because we had no idea how 
corrupt and inefficient was the Russian régime, 
how rotten the system that prevailed in the 
army. But we never could have overestimated 
the wonderful exploits of the Russian soldier. 
I have no hesitation in saying that such an 
army as came forth to do battle in 1914 would 
have been invincible had it been properly led 
and provided with essentials. But that splendid 
Russian army of nigh four million men had been 
shamefully wasted through inefficiency. Yet 
the spirit of the nation was still unbroken, as 
the Battle of Platonowka well showed. 

Some hours later I was in a field hospital 
filled with frost-bitten men. There were over 
three hundred cases from one regiment. These 
men had remained for hours and days lying flat 
in the freezing mud of the marshes waiting the 
command to go forward. It is wonderful to 
relate that most of them recovered. Only a 
Russian peasant could have endured such an 
ordeal and still live. But many of them went 
home cripples for life, minus hands or legs. 

My next visit was to the general who com- 
manded the 33rd Division, which had done most 
of the fighting. As it happened, the corps 
commander was absent and General Veselovsky 
directed the whole of the operations. I arrived 
at his headquarters one evening when he was 
expecting the visit of General Sir J. Wolfe- 
Murray, then on a tour along the Russian front. 
A magnificent repast had been prepared, but 
the visitors did not come. They had been 
delayed elsewhere, and had had to return to 
Dvinsk. So I, the unexpected guest, had all 
the honour of the banquet to myself. General 
Vesclovsky explained that among the soldiers 
under his command was a former chef from 
Cubat’s restaurant, the smartest place in 
Petrograd, and he had enlisted his services for 
the occasion. 


I will 
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“I have the honour to report that last night we crept under the enemy's wire and brought back twol prisoners, who are 
Bow awaiting your order” 


General Veselovsky was in many respects one 
of the most remarkable men I have ever met. 
His extraordinary military gifts had undoubtedly 
a great deal to do with the success of the Battle 
of Platonowka. When war broke out he had 
been given the command of a regiment—the 
famous Apsheronsky. He had done wonders 
with his men from the start. The Apsheronsky 
had old battle traditions, In one great fight 
with the Turks long years ago they had literally 
waded in blood, and for their gallantry the 
Empress Catherine had given them the privilege 
of wearing red stockings. But when stockings 


were abandoned for boots, the regiment lost its 
distinctive mark. For its exploits under Vese- 
lovsky the privilege was restored to it in a 
modern form: a red band round the top of 
the boots. 

Some time after my departure for the capital 
the Russians advanced at Illuxt and recaptured 
some of their old positions. They now held an 
exceedingly strong line which the Germans did 
not attempt to dispute for the rest of the war. 
It is painful to have to state that this invincible 
portion of the Russian front was the scene of the 
earliest acts of treachery during the revolution. 
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It was here that the Bolsheviks first began to 
fraternize with the Germans. It was through 
Dvinsk that the traitor delegates went to nego- 
tiate a separate armistice at Brest-Litovsk. It 
was here that the Germans made their first and 
easy irruption when they began to invade 
Russia. 

Here I might add that the Russians were just 
as ignorant about us as we were about them. 
We imagined a steam-roller relentlessly crushing 
all resistance, reaching the gates of Berlin 
within a few months of war. The Russians 
began by misdoubting our intention of ‘‘ coming 
in,” and when these doubts were allayed they 
fell into another mistake. They thought that 
England would not ‘stay in.” The steam- 
roller legend encouraged illusions among the 
Russian people for months and even years, 
regarding the real situation of affairs at their 
own front. We unconsciously helped the Russian 
censorship to conceal the sins of the old régime. 
These factors combined induced a_ general 
conviction amongst the Russians that they were 
bearing and would have to bear the whole burden 
of the war. The German hand in Russia artfully 
camouflaged the truth about what France and 
England were doing. 

Some idea of the modus operandi of German 
propaganda in Russia, even in the early days of 
the war, may be gauged from the manner in 
which the expedition to Gallipoli was received 
by the Russian people. When news of the 
British landing in Gallipoli first reached Petro- 
grad it might reasonably have been expected to 
have elicited unbounded joy and approval. 
British war-ships were trying to force open the 
doors of the Black Sea and give Russia breathing 
toom. What was the immediate consequence ? 
Many of the leading papers proceeded at once to 
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attack England. Her effort to help the Russians 
was travestied in the guise of a perfidious attempt 
to deprive Russia of her long-cherished wish to 
possess the exit from the Black Sea. That such 
an absurd and unseemly inference should have 
been possible argues all too clearly the total 
absence of an Allied propaganda in Russia, but 
it also indicated that the German propaganda 
was extremely well equipped. One of the most 
widely-read organs in Petrograd, the Bourse 
Gazette, owned by an Austrian Jew, named 
Propper, took the lead in this anti-British 
demonstration. It published a violent article 
demanding ‘‘ explanations ’’ and “ assurances * 
from the British Government that the Gallipoli 
expedition involved no British occupation of 
the Dardanelles or the Bosphorus. I need 
hardly add that these base insinuations were 
never officially contradicted. 

Realizing now that the war would last some 
time and that conscription or national service 
would be adopted in England, I applied to the 
General Staff for my son's release from the 
Russian service. 

“We have never had a case like this before,”” 
said the officer who had charge of such matters. 
“Your son holds a commission in the Russian 
army. During war it is against the law to 
release an officer unless he is permanently 
disabled. We must refer the case to the 
Emperor. His will is, of course, paramount, 
and he can override the law, but it will probably 
take many months to get your son’s discharge.” 

When the papers reached the Stavka, the 
Emperor was kind enough to appreciate my 
motives and an order was telegraphed to 
the headquarters of the Guards signifying 
that “Second Lieutenant John Wilton of the 
Preobrajensky Guards is released from service 


The Grand Duke Nicholas, eccompenied by a Caucasian Prince, crossing a stream with Cossack officers, 
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A division of “ Savages” (Caucasian troops) on the march in winter. 


in order to enter the ranks of the Allied British 
Army.” 

Leaving Petrograd just before the Russian 
Christmas, I travelled south to the Roumanian 
frontier to inspect the armies under General 
Ivanov. He was an old veteran of the Russo- 
Japanese War, a plain. delightful, homely 
warrior, the very personification of the good 
simple Russian of the old school. He wore a 
long beard like his peasant ancestors, for he was 
of humble extraction. 

When I explained to him that I should like to 
make a closer acquaintance with the army and 
should like his permission to tell both officers 
and men something about their Allies, he grasped 
at the idea at once. He advised me to go first 
to the 9th Army near Kamienetz-Podolsk, and 
then work up northwards to the 7th, 11th, and 
3rd Armies. 

‘Come back and let me know how you have 
fared,” he said. : 

He invited me to stay in his train and enter- 
tained me to supper. I was introduced to all the 
members of his Staff and was provided with a 
special railway carriage to take me round to the 
various headquarters. 

This privilege was not unaccompanied by 
certain drawbacks. The railway authorities kept 
within the strict letter of their instructions. 
They gave me a small carriage with an attendant, 
but forgot to provide it with lighting arrange- 
ments or bedding. The attendant was a “ Little 
Russian ” from Homel and very anxious to get 
back to the bosom of his family, but being an 
obliging soul did his best to make me comfortable. 
We procured some candles, a blanket, and a 
pillow. I had to do without sheets. 

But my real troubles began when the train 
Jeft me at Prosckurov, a branch line which had 
just been constructed to Kamienetz. Innumer- 
able sidings were occupied by troop trains, all 
filled with men going to the Front to replace 
heavy casualties. Orders had been given to 
attach my carriage to the first outgoing train, 
but hours and hours went by without any sign 


of movement. I got out to have a look round 
and to chat with some of the soldiers. 

We had travelled through hundreds of miles 
of the richest wheat lands of Russia—the far- 
famed granary of Ukrainia. We were now in 
the very heart of the Black Soil region. Its 
fertility is inexhaustible, but for purposes of 
locomotion it presents the worst possible com- 
bination—greasy chocolate dust in summer, 
sticky, almost impenetrable mud in autumn, 
which persists until late in January, when hard 
frosts convert it into adamantine hardness. 
Just now it was in the slimiest stage. 

The high road from the station leading to 
Yarmolintsy and Kamienetz looked like a slough 
of despond. I was astonished to see vehicles 
of various descriptions painfully struggling 
through the mud. The railway servants told 
me—“ They prefer to go that way rather than 
wait for the train.” As Kamienetz was sixty 
miles distant I wondered how they could choose 
this dreadful alternative, but afterwards I 
envied them. 

It was at this stage I committed a highly 
imprudent act. A couple of officers wandering 
about asked me for a lift. I bade them welcome. 
But within an incredibly short space of time the 
news spread that a hospitable Englishman had a 
carriage at his disposal, and as all the officers 
and Sisters of Mercy were sitting pell-mell in 
goods and cattle-trucks waiting to go forward, I 
was literally swamped. Everybody brought his 
luggage. The corridor was completely blocked, 
and inside cach of the four compartments, which 
could have comfortably seated four passengers, 
there were at least a dozen! I found myself in 
one compartment with two Sisters of Mercy, one 
general, three colonels, and four officers of lower 
rank. We were distinctly overcrowded, but it 
was all very interesting and everybody was in 
good humour. 

The Sisters told me that they had been for 
two nights and as many days in an unheated 
truck without straw, but with plenty of fresh 
air. They thoroughly enjoyed the warmth of 
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my carriage. Russians seem to have an infinite 
capacity for thriving on a minimum of oxygen. 
I hoped to hear a lot of interesting things about 
the army from my fellow-travellers, and so tried 
to adapt myself to Russian ways. But the 
pleasantest experiences and most interesting 
conversations cannot go on for nineteen hours 
under the conditions above described, and it was 
indeed nineteen hours before I finally reached 
Kamienetz. 

Then I understood why the passengers at 
Prosckurov had preferred to travel over those 
frightful roads in springless carts, and, as a matter 
of fact, they reached their destination before I 
did. To add to the discomforts of the journey, 
we also suffered from hunger and thirst. All the 
stations on the way had run out of supplies 
because of the unprecedented invasion of hungry 
troops. 

The scene outside Kamienetz station beggared 
description. Imagine a huge square several feet 
deep in mud and crowded with innumerable 
transport carts. There was not an izvoshchik 
(cab driver) in sight, but the obliging station- 
master, on my showing him my credentials, rang 
up the Staff for a motor. 

Presently a magnificent Staff car came up. 
I watched with wonder and astonishment its 
progress across the sca of mud to the station. 
Like a fast destroyer in a heavy sea, it lurched 
up and down, rolling and pitching, making heavy 
weather and slow headway. Two or three times 
it came to a dead stop, and I wondered if it 
could come any farther. But it was a brand- 
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new machine of enormous power and it finally 
negotiated the square. It had taken more than 
a quarter of an hour to cover two hundred yards. 

We ploughed our way through the thick mud, 
when another sight eloquent of the difficulties 
of campaigning met my eyes. Lining each side 
of the cobbled road was a double row of over- 
turned lorries. The cobbles were slippery with 
mud and the roadway narrow, so that the 
slightest carelessness in driving was fatal. If 
one wheel slipped off a hard stone, into th. 
adjoining mud over went the lorry. It was 
almost impossible to raise them once they became 
embedded in the mud, and so there they remained. 

I reached the Staff of the gth Army before 
noon. My arrival and the character of my 
mission had been previously announced by 
telegraph, and all arrangements were immediately 
made for me to proceed on my way. My railway 
Carriage was sent on to Tarnapol to c:vait my 
orders. A splendid motor-car was placed at 
my disposal, and a young officer attached to my 
person. Having dined at the mess I started for 
the Front. My first visit was to be paid to the 
4tst Army Corps. 

It was dark when I reached Corps Head- 
quarters, which were situated in a small mansion 
at a place called Hermanovka, not far from the 
Dniester. General Belkovich and his Chief of 
Staff, General Karnaukthov, did their best to 
make me comfortable, and at the supper table 
that night I was called upon to carry out im- 
promptu propaganda for the Allies. The officers 
and the gencral himself knew nothing whatever 


Russian priest blessing the troops in the trenches 
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An early morning attack. 


about the doings of the British and French 
armies and nations. My own information was 
far from complete, but I had a fair grasp of our 
difficulties and the manner in which we had 
tackled them, and to all that I had to say my 
Russian hosts listened with rapt attention and 
insatiable curiosity. How had we managed to 
raise an Army? Where did the officers come 
from? And the rifles and ammunition ?_ What 
about our Navy ? Could it be possible that so 
many millions of men had volunteered ? It was 
all new to them and they drank in every word I 
had to say. 

There were always officers coming and going, 


and they quickly spread the news about that an - 


English Correspondent was staying at the Corps 
Headquarters and had much to tell about the 
Allies. This brought fresh guests to the mess 
table every day. Regimental, divisional, ar- 
tillery, and cavalry officers crowded in. I had 
never spoken so much before in my life as I did 
in the course of the two wecks that I spent with 
General Belkovich. 

I cannot attempt to give a detailed narrative 
of that fortnight. It would require a book to 
itself. But I quickly realized the want of a little 
touch between the Russian and the Allied armies. 
This lack of intercourse and an exchange of 
ideas was proving a costly matter to the Russians. 
For instance, on this part of the front at least, 
they had little artillery and were using old- 
fashioned cannon from dismantled forts. Neither 
had they discovered the value of trench mortars. 
They were using nothing in fact powerful enough 
to blast a way through the wired entanglements. 
In a nine days’ attempt to break through the 
Austrian wire fences the Russians lost sixty 
thousand men and all to no purpose, simply 
because of their inferiority in technical appliances. 


Russian scouts slowly advancing, after fording « stream, 


Hastening farther north I visited another 
sector manned by the famous Cossack infantry 
known as the Kuban Plastun Brigade. The 
word ‘ Plastun” means ‘man who crawls 
on his stomach.’”’ It was used many centuries 
ago to designate the method of attack by the 
Cossacks of the Dnieper—who were transferred 
to the Caucasus and became the ancestors of 
the Kuban and Terek Cossacks. Like the 
mounted Cossacks, the Plastun units hated 
trench warfare, but they adapted themselves 
to it in a marvellous manner. I had not seen 
better trenches than the ones we now visited. 
But the men themselves interested me most. 
They were splendid specimens of humanity. 
Imagine an Australian contingent attired in long 
Caucasian tunics and wearing shaggy sheepskin 
bonnets, and you have an excellent idea of the 
Plastuny. As we walked along the trench the 
men stood up on the firing platform. Their 
sheep-skin bonnets could be clearly seen by the 
Austrians above the breast-work and a hail of 
bullets and shrapnel greeted us. But not a man 
would budge until the corps commander ordered 
them down. 

The brigade commander was a typical Kuban 


Cossack. Over seventy years old, he was as 
sprightly as a youth. The men called him 
“ Batko ” (Dad). If Batko Gulyga said that a 


position must be taken, nothing could stop the 
Plastuny. Some months earlier, on September 
gth, 1915, near the village of Wyhoda, they were 
sent out against a position strongly protected 
with barbed wire that had resisted all infantry 
attacks. Leaving their rifles and armed only 
with their daggers, they had crept up and 
throwing their stout camel-hair cloaks over the 
entanglements, had crawled over the wire and 
knifed every man in the enemy’s trenches. 
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I had many interesting conversations with the 
Plastuny. They were certainly the most in- 
telligent and best informed soldiers I had yet 
met on the Russian Front. 

‘“Have you seen an Englishman before?” I 
asked. 

“ Yes, your Honour,” came the reply from all 


sides. ‘‘ We have many Englishmen at home— 
engineers in the oil-fields. We know the English 
very well.” 


One of the Cossacks could even speak a few 
broken sentences in the English language that 
he had picked up from our engineers. It should 
be explained that the rich Kuban oil-fields are 
situated within the lands of the Kuban Cossack 
Army. 

I learnt that these men never fell into the hands 
of the enemy alive. This was not because they 
feared ill-treatment, but because they dared not 
go home to their villages after the war as returned 
prisoners. Nota girl among the Kuban Cossacks 
would look at them, and for a Kuban Cossack 
to marry outside his clan was impossible. 

Almost without exception the soldiers in other 
units to whom I had addressed similar questions 
had told me that they had never seen an English- 
man before. In some 
instances I had asked 
these mujiks :— 

“ Do you know that 
the English are your 
Allies?” 

An officer beside me 
said :— 

“They do not un- 
derstand what you 
mean.” 

“ By Ally, I mean 
someone who is fight- 
ing on your side. Can 
you tell me who are 
your other Allies?” 


One or two bold 
spirits ventured to 
reply :— 


“ The French.” 

“And who else?” 
T asked. 

One man replied :— 

“ The Germans.” 

The corps com- 
mander looked very 
uncomfortable. 

“You see, they are 
fighting the Aus- 
trians,”” he exclaimed. 
“And some of the 
most ignorant peasants 
from remote provinces 
know only about the 
Austrians.” 

The man who gave 
this stupid answer was 
presumably the fool of 
the company, but I 
think the mere fact 
that such an astound- 
ing statement could 
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be made by a Russian soldier deserves to be 
recorded. It accounts for much of the ghastly 
confusion that was afterwards caused by the 
Bolsheviks. Such a blunder was impossible 
among the better educated Plastuny, just as it 
would have been impossible among our own 
troops. I wondered then if the ‘* mistake” was 
not due to secret German propaganda, and some 
days later I was confirmed in this view after 
reading a proclamation addressed to the Russian 
soldiers that fluttered down at my feet from an 
enemy aeroplane. 

I was in the front line trenches at Uscieczko at 
the time, and the date was January 16th, 1916. 
A Hun aeroplane soared overhead scattering 
thousands of leaflets. One of them fluttered 
down at my feet. An officer picked it up, and 
after a brief glance handed it to me with a 
smile: ‘The Germans as usual have a word to 
say about you English,” he said. ‘‘ Just read 


“ Armed only with their daggers, they had crawled over ithe wire ‘and knifed every mam 


in the enemy's trenc! 


BEHIND 


it. Almost looks as if they suspected your 


presence!” 
And I read the following words, printed in 
good Russian on a sheet of pink tracing paper :— 


RUSSIAN SOLDIERS! 

The latest battles have proved to you that 
the Austrians are invincible. The Austrian 
is defending his beloved country; he is 
fighting for his 
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Russians should perish. The Japanese want 
Russia to be weakened so that they may have 
an opportunity of crushing her. 

Russian soldiers! Your leaders are worth- 
less, in peace and in war alike. The stupidity 
and blundering of your commanders are such 
that on the rqth (27th) December the 3rd 
Battalion of your goyth Regiment was com- 
pletely destroyed by your own Russian artillery, 

only a few men 


native land, 
whereas you 
have to fight 
for the inter- 


Pycckie 


ests of Eng- 
land. Conse Tloc-rbane Gon awh gokasam, 
quently, you 


are not fighting 
for your coun- 


gna Asctpieige saiquyaert w0GAmoe cRoe oTeecTBO, OFb 
CpaxaeTca 3&8 PONY JENN, Nexay Thirh Kare Bb 204KRU 
cpaxateca ga unrepeces Auraim. Craao 6s1Ts, BM He Cpe 
MACTECh 2a Bale UTETECTBO, KoTOpoe Aw Gerb sanoenaHiit 


escaped by 
coming over to 
us, where they 
were hospit- 
ably received. 
Russian Sol- 
diers! You are 
shedding your 
blood in vain! 
Govern- 


Comat! 


"To anctpiiius Beno6s- 


try, which is Goanmoe a voryuce. Hapoas pocciitcki y6nsaerca ToALKO Your i 

great and pow- HoroMy, YTO HecHocoGHOe Uae DPABMTEAKCTBO BAK.WOURAO ment ts not 
erful enough CTOAR HeMuIroanLIc gorosopHl. Hama xyasrypa m= unupoKxo worthy of the 
without con- passegennan npoxbiulaennocr Aaa Hat Taxja GoeBbiA sacrifice of your 
quests. Your Cpeactaa, MpoTue. KuTOpEIx, BCA walla 20G.1eCTh He NOMO- lives and the 


incom petent wers. Haun 
Government 


has_ concluded 


Hoamuid oKpyxeHb! aaekTpHyecKi 
MACHLAMH, TOKE Eb KOTOPMIXS H@ CTOMb CHLICHD, 4TO BCAKIM, 
Upa6anxawuiiica Kb Baws, yGusaetca ua wbctb. Corin 


sarpa- happiness of 
your kiss! Re- 


member your 


unprofitable pace! Cased AoGaccrunire Tovapaujel, nogoweaunx wives and child- 
’ AAeKTPHYCCKHNE BarpARrcHinwe, MOMEHTAALNO GulaM 

treaties. Our MepTBH, EaE® yGuTHE rpoxosbiNe yaapows. Bann opmuepht ven and come 

Kultur and Gbuckatabanire Conch. rouopa iro wAYAy ek Kspeaiet wor yr over tous. You 

well-developed sack UpesoxpanuTs orb aackrpwicctua. CnpocuTe ayame will be received 

industries have CRONE cancpous — OHU CKAxYTb Baw® npapay, ecaw oun like friends, and 

given us such Bact .n06uTD. after the way 


weapons of war He aostpatire nosis 


that all your 
bravery will 
not avail 
against them. 
Our positions 
are surrounded 
with electric 
defences, 
charged with 
such a_ strong 
current that 


Pyccxie Co.arei! 


Tore, 9To 3- 
yaurroxe 


anyone ap- KpoBb, yor 

proaching them uss Yorbxa me, OyaerD! 
is killed on the POAHEIX®! 

spot. Hun 


dreds and hun- 
dreds of your 


Alnony: napoas xutpait. Ouw amor. sawe yun H amy- 
SHUI mw saGupaioT. sa eTO rpoMA;HEIA ACHErH 
muTepect Snonyest tpeGyers, wto6u Bbt nponaAsan TH 
cavamu. Anon xotare oGescuante Poccito 248 Toro, TOOK 
Bb CEOS BpeMH HAHpocuTHCA Ba Hee. 


“xb y UaACk rocTenpitMno opin 
Pyccnie Coaaatbi! Hanpacko BbI nposMBaite CBOIO 


CTOMT *XepTBh! BalleA ARH3HH WH CYACTbA BalMXd 
Benomuute 0 Balluxd KeHaXd M ABTAXD 
4 nepexoauTe Kb Hamb. Bach npHMyTb ApyKeAOOHO, 
A NOCAB BOAHDI BbI 340poBhl BepHeTech AONOAT 


ReaTOTAgsM CoW"RNEAMD; you will return 


safely to your 
Opanoa homes ! 


Let my readers 


Bawe uavasctno naoxo, Kae Bb take note that 

MEpHoe, Tay Hu BoeHHoe wpeua! Beaywe i necnocoGuocTs this rascally, 
BALINXE NATAALCTRYOUUIXS aye 14-ro aeKaGpa aomlt0 20 lying proclama- 
OaTaabou’s wainero 409-ro nora wHoaNt GELre tion was issued 

» — BaWe-xe pyccKoH apTu.larepieit; uccro by the Austrians, 

Toabko UbCKOALKO HeAOHIe CHACAICK, MepOxOAM KL was, although it is 


based almost 
entirely on the 
favourite German 
theory that not 
the Germans and 
their Allies, but 
England, was re- 


Bamwe npaBuTeabcTBO He 


bravecomrades 
who came to 
our electric 
wires died ine 
stantly as if struck by lightning. Your officers 
deceive you by saying that rubber protection 
can save you from the electric shock. Ask 
your own sappers—they will tell you the truth 
if they love you. 

Have. no faith in your new-found, yellow- 
faced Allies. The Japanese are a cunning 
nation. They give you guns and equipment 
and rake in huge sums of money in exchange. 
It is plainly their interests that thousands of 


an aeroplane into the Russian trenches. 


A German propaganda leaflet picked up b: 


seen that England is blamed for the war. 


sponsible for the 
the Author. 


It was dropped from 


rom the translation given it will be = WAT- ; 
Only in one 
particular did 
this proclamation approach the truth: in the 


teference to the incompetency of the Russian 
Gavernment. We know, however, these denun- 
ciations were merely intended to stimulate revo- 
lutionary ideas which, under the guidance of the 
German agent Lenin, ultimately brought about 
Russia's collapse. 

I may add that practically no countervailing 
propaganda was organized by the Allies till some 
considerable time later, when it was too late. 


(Further startling instalment next month.) 
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I—TRAPPED BY RATTLERS. 


By W. B. POINDEXTER, 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARCH. WEBB. 


Seeking shelter in a cave, the Author suddenly found his escape cut off by a number of 


rattlesnakes, and was enforced to spend the night there. 
it was only a bold and quick move that saved him from a terrible death. 


It was a thrilling experience, and 
“Tl was only 


seventeen at the time,” he writes, ‘and the story is perfectly true.” 


T happened in the’ August of 
‘ninety - four. I was travelling 
through Colorado to take up cer- 
tain duties at a new mine. Having 
been out of work for some time 
and money being scarce, I decided 

to tramp the thirty miles which lay between 

me and the mine. My route lay over the moun- 
tains. I was well supplied with directions 
and there was no fear of my missing the way. 

It was necessary, however, to carry everything 

needed for the journey, but I decided to tr 

light, and only took a blanket, the neces 
provisions, and two one-gallon jugs of water. 

Having got my kit together, I set off bright 
and carly on the following morning, congratu- 
lating inyself on my luck in having secured the 
appointment. For several hours I made good 
progress, but towards noon began to feel the 
effects of the sun, There were no trees or shade 
of any kind and it w impossible to escape 
from the fierce rays which beat down upon one. 
TI was soon parched with thirst, and could have 
drunk all the water I carried, but had to be very 
sparing with it, for I knew it had to last me until 
I reached my destination, Although the going 
was very rough, consisting of considerable stones, 
sagebrush and gopher holes, I calculated I should 
reach the mine on the following afternoon. 

After taking several drinks of water I plodded 
on until well in the afternoon, when I came to 
a sharp cliff, the front of which was nearly per- 
pendicular. TI stopped and rested in the shade, 
and, feeling tired, decided to spend the night 
there. Seeing some old discarded implements 
a short distance away, I went to investigate, and, 
on getting there, I noticed a cave. There were 
some bones, a few rags, which looked to be an 
old shawl, a basket, and some such rubbish. 
The cave looked inviting, so I decided to go in. 

The entrance was about four feet high by 
possibly five wide, and I noticed that there 
a turn in it to the left. It had the appear- 
ance of having been used before, so I walked 
boldly in, turned to the left, and struck a match. 


At that instant I stumbled and fell over some- 
thing, and lucky for me I did, as a big rattle- 
snake just missed me. I jumped forward in 
the dark and felt for a stone or something, 
but could find none. I struck another match, 
and looked around me as the rattler crawled 
back to the entrance, where I also saw another 
snake. What I had stumbled over was a skull, 
and there were bones of what looked to be a man 
and child, as well as the bones of a dog of 
coyote. 

The discovery of these bones and the presence 
of the rattlers gave me quite a shock. The 
snakes were soon quiet, however, but coiled and 
ready. By this time I had sat down, and could 
see better, for which I was thankful, for I had 
to be sparing with my matches. 

But how was | to get by those snakes? I had 
no gun or anything with which to fight a couple 
of rattlers, and they had all the points of ad- 
vantage in their favour. 

Just then another rattler made his appearance. 
He advanced slowly up to within about six feet 
of where I was sitting. looked me over, and then 
turned to one side and crawled into a crack 
of the stone wall near the floor of the cave I 
was certainly in a terrible fix, and I racked my 
brains trying to think of a way of dodging past 
those dreaded reptiles. 

Perhaps if I shouted that would send them into 
their holes and give me the desired opportumty 
of getting past them. Quietly assuming @ post 
tion ready to make a bolt for it, I shouted for 
all I was worth. Instead of frightenng the 
snakes, it only brought them out of their holes. 
where they stood coiled and alert, darting their 
tongues in and out of their mouths, and shaking 
their rattles. The larger one appeared to be 
decidedly annoyed, and looked as though be 
would come and have a bout with me. 

I sat down again and must admit that, a1 
reviewed my position, I became really frightened. 
I had left my water, supper, and blanket 2 short 
distance from the mouth of the cave. | had 
nothing to cat or drink and the possibility of 


ee 


anyone passing that 
way was decidedly 
remote. The near- 
est habitation was 
quite fifteen miles 
away. The more I 
thought of my posi- 
tion the worse I be- 
came, and I began 
to imagine all kinds 
of things. Was there 
a mountain lion ora 
panther hidden away 
in the recess of the 
cave? Or were there 
any other rattlers 
behind me ? 

I waited patiently 
hoping the rattlers 
would go off insearch 
of food and water, 
but they remained. 
The sun had nowset, 
and it was just grow- 
ing dark. I decided 
to waste another 
match and see if 
there was any wood 
with which to make 
a fire. Accordingly 
I struck a light and 
verycarefully started 
making my way 
backwards, half- 
walking on one foot 
and knee, for the 
opening was not 
quite large enough 
for me to stand up- 
right. Then I was 
afraid of some rattler 
reaching me from 
a crack or crevice 
overhead. 

I had only taken 
a few steps when I 
got the worst shock 
of my life. There in 
front of me lay a 
mummified squaw. 
The expression on 
her face showed that 
she had evidently 
died in great agony 
or fright. The snakes were now rattling and 
getting fidgety through my striking matches and 
moving. 

At last I stumbled across an old straw hat. 
I pulled it to pieces and lit bits of straw at a time, 
just managing to keep a glimmer of light. I 
could see the squaw’s face. Her hair, which 
was heavy and black, was all rufficd around 
her face and head. The dry air of the climate 
had completely dried up her body. Her features 
were quite well proportioned. Of course, what 
I saw was only shell and bones. 

About this time the moon showed up and it 


was quite a relief, as my fuel could not possibly 
Vol. xli—33. 
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“At that instant I stumbled and fell over something, and lucky for me I did, as a big rattlesnake 
just missed me. 


hold out much longer. It was now that I thought 
of a brilliant idea—.I would smoke the snakes out. 
I took off my coat, cut it up with two knives I 
found, balled it up and set it on fire; but, to my 
great disappointment, the smoke only came my 
way and disappeared through a small opening 
at the farther end. I had by this time nearly 
burned my coat, pants, underwear, and hat, but 
was no nearer freedom, 

Lying on the floor of the cave were bones of 
what I first took to be dogs, but which were 
undoubtedly those of coyotes. Scenting the 
bodies, they had no doubt ventured into the 
opening, only to meet their end from the bite of 
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the rattlers. Two or three coyotes made their 
appearance outside, but did not venture closer 
than twenty or twenty-five feet of the entrance. 
I presumed they scented or detected the rattlers. 

As time went on the snakes quieted down and 
T resigned myself to staying all night. My great 
worry was to keep my little fire going. I had 
got to the end of my fuel. I turned towards the 
mummy. Should I strip it of its few clothes ? 
I was afraid to do so at first, but the fire was 
nearly out, and mustering up courage I cautiously 
removed the old shawl that enveloped the 
shoulders. I was so frightened that I imagined 
that I could see the old squaw move every time 
I looked her way. This I know was imagination, 
but I was now famished with hunger and thirst 
and decidedly frightened at my predicament. I 
looked at my watch. It wasra.m. I made up 
my mind to stick it to the morning in the hope 
that the.snakes would then leave. 

Being tired out I fell asleep. I must have 
slept for four hours, when I awoke with a start, 
for in bounded a jack-rabbit that was being chased 
by the coyotes. The latter would not venture in, 
nor would the rabbit go out. It was now getting 
light. I picked up one of the ebony-handled 
knives and struck the rabbit a blow that put 
him out of his misery. I had a dreadful head- 
ache and a terrible thirst. I also felt very weak, 
but decided to wait until it was light and see 
what the snakes did. Would they never move ? 
At last one began to crawl towards the opening. 
I felt like giving him a cheer, but refrained. 
He returned about an hour later. Then a second 
ventured out, but not once was the opening left 
unguarded. 


I was in despair. I looked at my watch. It 
was ten o'clock. What could I do? If I 
remained a prisoner in this fashion I should 
slowly starve to death. Then a new idea came 
to me. There was only the king rattler on 
watch. I would make a dash for it, and if the 
worst came, there was no help for it. 

I decided to throw the rabbit up on the 
ledge, over the entrance, and as the snake went 
for it that would be my chance. I raised myself 
up in a stooping position. I was quite stiff and 
dizzy, so I moved my arms and limbs a little to 
restore circulation. The old guard coiled and 
rattled, and out came another rattler from the 
crevice. I was blocked again. I stood still 
and waited. In about ten minutes the snake that 
had emerged from his hole disappeared into it 
again. 

Now was my chance. As quick as a flash 
I threw the rabbit and ducked past at the same 
time. I do not know what happened, for I never 
went back to see. But as I dashed away from 
my prison I grabbed my jug of water and 
provisions and a few minutes later was eating 
my lunch. 

I immediately retraced my steps fifteen or 
twenty miles without food or drink. Fortu- 
nately for me, I was sighted by a gang of section 
men a few miles from the town and was given 
water and help. I reported the affair, and was 
told that a few years before a white prospector 
with a squaw wife and child disappeared in that 
vicinity, and that no trace was ever found of 
them. I presume that it was the remains of 
these unfortunates that I spent the night with 
in the cave. 


Il.—TWIXT BEAR AND RAPIDS. 


By COLSTON G. JONES. 
ILLUSTRATED BY GEO. P. CARRUTHERS. 


The startling predicament of a lumberjack, who, to escape being dashed to death over 
dangerous rapids, sought safety in an overhanging tree. only to discover a huge black 
bear waiting for him at its base. 


N my career of alternate prospector 
and lumbet-jack I have been in some 
queer fixes, but the most exciting 
happened in the winter of rari, away 
back in the woods of New Ontario. 
I was working at the time with Joe 
Edwards’s gang of river-drivers on Wright Creek, 
preventing jambs, or breaking them when they 
did occur, and otherwise helping to speed the 
logs on their long journey through river and Jake 
to the greedy mouths of the huge mills at Ottawa 
waiting to devour them. 

The tirst few days my work lay below the camp, 
and every morning I launched out with my pwee 
on a large pine-log and floated down the swift 
current to my day’s work. This was my favour- 
ite method of travelling whenever my journey 
lay in the same direction as the current flowed. 


One ran the slight risk of a ducking in the icy 
stream, but it was a much easier and quicker 
method of transportation than walking, and there 
fore the one I usually adopted. 

One day the boss decided to send me up-stream 
for a change. He asked me to watch a partica- 
larly sharp bend where the timber was very 
liable to jamb unless kept moving. I arrived 
at the spot just as the sun was beginning to gild 
the tops of the tall spruces and cedars which over 
hung the creek, and settled down for the day's 
work. 

I soon found that I was ‘not going to be 
nearly as busy as cither the boss or I had antia- 
pated. In fact, I had nothing to do but st 
on the bank and keep my eyes on the never 
ending stream of logs floating by. I think it was 
the most monotonous day I had ever put 1 
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“Twas just about to make my way cautiously to the bank, when iudge my amazement and chagrin at the sizht of @ full-grown black 
bear, sitting at the foot of the tre= calmly watching me.” 
4 


Each hour seemed to grow longer as the day 
passed, and I was heartily glad when the lengthen- 
ing shadows commenced to vanish, and the 
deepening blue of the sky told me it was time 
to make for camp. 

I stuck my vee into a large pine-log I had 
Teserved to carry me down-stream to camp, and 
launched out into the river. The current bore 
me rapidly along until within about a mile 
of the camp, when, coming round a bend, I heard 
he unmistakable roar of a waterfall below. I 
suddenly remembered it was the famous 
McDougall’s Chutes, a particularly dangerous 


rapid, which the boss had warned me of. It 
had drawn many a nimble-footed “ white water ” 
man into its hungry maw. 

How could I have forgotten it, and how could 
Tavoid its grasp now that it was waiting to claim 
me as another victim ? 

The current at this point was altogether too 
swift for me to attempt to “ birl’’ my log to 
shore, and as I thought of that churning, seething 
cauldron of foamy water, waiting to engulf 
me and mangle my body into shapelessness on 
its jagged rocks, a cold perspiration broke out 
all over me. 
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Sweeping round the bend, I was suddenly 
confronted by a cedar-tree which had been up- 
rooted, its long, straight trunk extending hori- 
zontally two-thirds of the way across the creek, 
breast-high from the water’s level. 

The blood leaped in my veins. A feeling of 
relief swept over me as I realized that this cedar 
would save me from a horrible death. 

Quicker almost than thought the swift current 
carried me towards the tree-trunk, over which 
I threw my arms with a grip of iron, while my 
pine-log slipped silently, but swiftly, from 
beneath my feet into the roaring rapid below. 

I heaved myself up to a sitting posture, and 
breathed a grateful sigh of relief at my escape. 

But, alas! I began to crow before I was out 
of the wood. I was just about to make my way 
cautiously to the bank, when judge my amaze- 
ment and chagrin at the sight of a full-grown 
black bear sitting at the foot of the tree calmly 

* watching me. There he sat, motionless, on his 
haunches, his fore-paws hanging in mid-air, his 
beady eyes fixed steadily on mine, much as a dog 
would sit up and beg for a bone. 

My retreat to safety was effectually cut off, 
and I was totally at a loss to know what to do. 
Would the bear climb out to where I sat, or was 
he also afraid of that foaming rapid ? If he did 
begin to crawl out, would the tree support our 
combined weight ? 

These and many other questions shot through 
my mind as the minutes passed—minutes that 
semed like hours. And still Bruin remained 
at his post. It seemed as though instinct 
warned him not to trust himself on the tree. 
He appeared to know that death lurked in the 
dangerous waters below. 

The last traces of daylight had vanished, and 
the moon began to throw her pale sickly beams 
upon the scene. Yet still I remained on my perch 
and still the bear sat motionless like a sentinel 
upon the bank. 

Then I noticed something that increased my 
fears. The water was rapidly rising as a result 
of the recent rains. In an hour or so it would 
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be on a level with the tree. The timber broagt 
down by the current would then cease to pas 
under my already precarious perch, but would 
jamb until its weight tore the tree from its sight 
hold on the bank, and hurl me headlong into 
the falls. 

The anxiety of that hour was intense. The 
thought of having reached a place of safety only 
to have my hopes dashed to the ground again was 
maddening. I asked myself whether it would 
not be better to chance my luck with tht 
hungry brute on the shore rather than alby 
myself to be helplessly whirled into the equally 
hungry cataract below. But the latter nsk 
was more remote, and in obedience to that in- 
stinct which causes us to cling to life as long a 
possible I remained on my solitary perch in 
mid-stream . 

Higher and higher rose the water. It began 
to lap my boots and gradually rose almost to my 
boot-tops until I was forced to stand up on the 
tree. Then the logs began to jamb. I had som 
moments of intense anxiety as I watched them 
increase in number and pack tighter in front from 
the increased weight behind. By good luck they 
jambed on the right bank first, so that ther 
weight came at the foot of the tree, where it 
could most easily be supported. Tighter and 
tighter grew the jamb, and still the tree held. 

It was soon compact enough to hold a man's 
weight, and with a cry of joy I raced across the 
logs to the left bank and safety. 

I looked across the creek at Mr. Bruin and shook 
my fist at him in mad exultation. 

Then making my way as speedily as possible 
back to the shanty, I soon found myself warming 
my benumbed limbs before a roaring fire and 
ravenously devouring the generous helping ol 
pork and beans, bread and butter, and apple 
sauce which Jean Baptiste, our excellent French 
cook, placed before me. 

After a good night’s rest I awoke refreshed 
and feeling none the worse for my adventure. 
but for all that I shouldn’t care to repeat the 
experience. 
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It is no exaggeration to say that British Guiana, a 


vast stretch of territory on the shoulders 


of the South American Continent, is one of the least-known portions of the globe. 
Here are great primeval forests, mighty rivers, huge waterfalls, extensive plateaus, and 
great mountain ranges, where dwell strange Indian tribes and quaint animal life of which 


virtually nothing is known. 


The Author, who has made it his busine: 


to penetrate into 


the unknown interior of this land, has specially written for “The Wide World Magazine” 

an account of his journeys and adventures, which will be found of absorbing interest. 

He discovered large rivers and mountains whose existence was unknown, and stumbled 

across primitive races who had never seen a white man before. His striking photographs 
give an added value to a fascinating narrative. 


N last month's Wink Wortp Maca- 

zine IT described how at our camp 
in the forest below Kounara Hole 
far up the Mazarumi River, right 
in the heart of the country, we 
were surprised at the arrival of 
a party of Patamonas on a hunting and fishing 
trip. Presents were exchanged, and soon my 
native boatmen were on the best of terms with 
the strangers. 

Whenever two Indians meet it is an invariable 
custom for them to tell each other all the news 
from the time they last parted. No detail 
is omitted, the most trivial event being related 


exactly in the order of their occurrence. Their 
Memories are simply marvellous and are almost 
phonographic in their accuracy. Not until 


the first has completely finished his story does 
the other speak or question, but sits. silently 
drinking in every word—that he may be able 
to repeat it later—until it is his turn to tell 
what he knows 

On this occasion there much to be 
told—for the events of several months had to 
be gone over —that | fell asleep with the droning, 
Monotonous voices of the Patamonas in my 
ears. Twice that night [Lo was aroused to tind 
the men continuing their tales, for these people 
have a curious habit of awakening from a sound 
sleep and resuming a story at the point where 
they ceased as they fell asleep, and exactly 
as if the tale had never been interrupted. 

Our visitors were up betimes preparing for 
a hunt on the following morning, but before 
they left I induce] one of them to demonstrate 
the use of Ins blowgun and poisoned arrows. 
In the hands of an Indian the blowpipe is a 
terrible weapon, for the slightest scratch with 
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a Wurali-tipped arrow will kill any bird or 
animal in a few seconds. 

The blowpipe is a very cleverly and carefully 
made affair and consists of two tubes, one 
within the other, and separated by wrappings 
of fibre or cotton cemented in place with Kara- 
mani (a mixture of bees’-wax and gums). Near 
one end one or two agouti teeth are attached 
to serve as a sight, and in some cases a mouth- 
pi is fitted to one end of the tube. 

These weapons are made only by the Myan- 
kongs and Arekunas living on the Venezuelan 
border, for it is only in their territory that the 
necessary hollow reeds and palms occur, and 
hence the blowpipes are highly prized and are 
very valuable. In addition to the pipe there 
is a small basket containing the flutty down 
of the silk cotton tree, which is wrapped round 
one end of the dart so it fits snugly in the tube; 
and finally, there is the quiver with its darts 
and a small quantity of the terrible Wurali 
contained in a small gourd or hollow tooth, 

While the manufacture of blowpipes: is con- 
fined to one or two t@bes in a very restricted 
area, the Wurali poison is made by many tribe: 
especially by the Makushies and Akawoias. 
Its preparation is surrounded by a vast amount 
of mystery, and various ingredients, apart from 
the virulent poison, enter into its composition, 
Among these are snakes’ fangs. frogs, ants, 
centipedes, scorpions, ete., none of which have 
any real ettect while gums, bulbs, and the 
juices of plants are added to give the mixture 
the proper consistency and body and to render 
the Wurali soluble. The most important and 
most) probably the only essential ingredient 
is the juice of climbing vines of the strychnine 
family. The exact method of making Wurah 
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Many of the rocks in the river are worn into forms resembling huge 


animals, like that depicted in the photograph. 


is, however, a carefully-guarded secret handed 
down from father to son and known to but few 
individuals, who are regarded with a peculiar 
superstitious reverence and are often Piamen 
or witch-doctors. Dances and celebrations are 
held when the Wurali is being made and the 
simmering mixture is agitated with a wooden 
stirrer shaped and carved like a miniature 
Kenaima club—the emblem of death, and which 
must be burnt 
in the flames of 
the fire under 
the pot or the 
Wurali loses its 


power, accord- 
ing to Indian 
belief. 


The darts con- 
sist of sharpened 
slivers of palm- 
leaf midrib, 
about the size of 
steel knitting- 
needles, and are 
used both plain 
and_ poisoned, 
the plain darts 
being employed 
for killing small 
birds and the 
poisoned arrows 
for larger game. 
The poisoned 
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darts are secured in a roll around a 
central stick, so they may be handled 
safely, while the non-poisonous darts are 
merely dropped loosely in the quiver. 
Attached to the quiver is the jaw of a 
Perai fish, which is a very necessary 
part of the equipment. Before using a 
poisoned dart it is inserted between the 
knife-like edges of the Perai’s teeth and 
is twirled rapidly round. This girdles 
the dart just beyond the area covered 
by the Wurali and causes the tip to 
snap off and remain in the wound when 
it strikes a bird or animal. The pur- 
pose of this is twofold, for it not only 
insures the poison entering the blood, 
but prevents the poisoned dart from 
being shaken loose by the wounded 
creatures and thus becoming a deadly 
menace to every barefooted passer-by. 

My Patamona visitor soon proved the 
value of his primitive weapon by killing 
several birds from the topmost branches 
of near-by trees, and then, to exhibit his 
marksmanship and the accuracy of the 
blowpipe, fired five darts in rapid suc- 
cession through a visiting card fifty 
paces distant. 

The next day was but a repetition of 
those which had gone before ; innumer- 
able falls and rapids being passed, but 
the monotony was somewhat relieved 
by our first glimpse of the distant 
mountains—a towering, magnificently- 
symmetrical cone looming like a deep 
purple cloud against the turquoise sky. This 
peak, the first mountain seen when going up 
the Mazarui, is a well-known landmark, and 
yet its identity and location are unknown. 
It is visible for many miles up and down the 
river and from the Potaro as well, but no one 
has ever yet penetrated the unexplored forest 
area above which it towers. 

Several bad falls were passed the following 


Gold-hunters on the Mazarui River. 
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morning, and as we paddled through a stretch - 
of still water an approaching boat was sighted 
between the verdured islands ahead. As it 
drew closer it proved to be a gold-boat—a 
large ten-ton craft manned by a score or more of 
husky, rough-looking black pork-knockers and 
captained by a picturesque half-breed. They 


were bound to Bartica from the places up 
river, and each man carried his little hoard of 
gold so hardly won and which would soon be 
transferred to the pockets of the Portuguese 
dive-keepers in the frontier town. 

We drew alongside, exchanged bits of news 
and gossip, 


and having entrusted our mail 
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thunder. The rain fell in a solid wall of water, 
completely blotting out every object more than 
a score of feet away, while the wind blew with 
hurricane force, lashing the river into foam and 
whipping branches and foliage from the trees. 
It seemed impossible that our tarpaulin could 
withstand the blast, but it was partly sheltered 
by the surrounding forest and held fast. But 
the very trees which protected us were our 
greatest menace, for many were partly dead 
and rotten, or had been weakened by the ravages 
of wood ants, and were constantly crashing to 
earth. Bound together as they were by cable- 
like lianas or ‘ bush-ropes,’’ one stricken giant 

would drag half-a-dozen of its 


fellows to lestruction as it fell, 
and each moment we expected 
to be crushed like egg-shells 
beneath tons of heavy timbe-. 
But there was nothing we could 
do, it was as dangerous in one 
spot as in another, and huddling 
in the centre of the camp to 
escape the water driving under 
the tarpaulin, we waited fo’ the 
storm to pass. Once a blinding 
flash and an ear-splitting detona- 
tion told us the lightning had 
struck close at hand and, ere 
the thunder had died away, a 
huge Mora tree fell within a 
dozen paces of our refuge, 
shaking the earth as it struck 
and sweeping one side of the 
tarpaulin with its descending 
branches. 

Gradually the storm spent its 
fury, and though thro ghout the 
night the thunder growled and 
rolled and incessant lightning lit 


Lifting the Author's boat through a bad stretch. 


to the captain, bade them farewell and were 
soon once more alone upon the deserted, silent 
river. 

Early in the forenoon we passed the broad 
mouth of the Puruni, with the abandoned 
Government gold-station just below, and in 
the next seven hours pulled through as many 
falls. 

In this part of the river many of the rocks 
are worn into grotesque forms by the water. 
Such is the Crapo or Frog Rock, an enormous 
monolith that from certain view-points strongly 
resembles a gigantic toad. Near by are the 
Kamudi Falls, so called from a curiously worn 
ledge whereon a vein of harder rock has been 
left in sharp relief. The form and colour of 
this seam are so strikingly like an enormous 
kamudi or anaconda that it is difficult to believe 
that it is merely inanimate stone. 

Just before sundown we sighted the frowning 
Turesi mountains, clear-cut against a sinister 
bank of lurid clouds, and soon after making 
camp, a terrific thunderstorm broke over us. 
Never have I seen such vivid, blinding lightning, 
nor heard such deafening, continuous peals of 


up the drenched forest, all danger 
had passed and the morning 
dawned fresh and clear. 

Two hours after leaving camp we reached 
Turesi Falls, which are considered one of the 
most dangerous on the Mazarui. Only a few 
weeks previously a boat had been lost and thirty- 
five men had been drowned at this spot, but 
we passed through with little trouble. 

A short distance above here we nearly came 
to grief, however. Here the main river is 
divided by a chain of small rocky islands. On 
one hand is an impassable mass of broken water 
and jagged rocks ; on the other, the river tears 
through a narrow channel in swirling eddies, 
treacherous cross-currents, and ominous  whirl- 
pools bordered by sheer jagged ledges. There 
is no foothold to enable the men to haul a boat 
through and the passage must be accomplished 
by paddling alone. 

Holding the boat in a backwater, the men 
gathered all their strength for the attempt, 
and then, with a savage shout, dug their paddles 
into the stream, fairly lifting the craft from 
the water. But once in the terrific grip of the 
current the speed slackened, and in a moment 
the boat was motionless, swinging from side 
to side, rising and falling, trembling from stem 
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to stern to the frantic strokes of the six paddles, 
but making not an inch of headway. 

Shouting encouragement to his men, the 
bowman wielded his own enormous paddle, 
while the captain spurred the crew to redoubled 
efforts, cursing, urging, and coaxing by turns. 
But all to no avail, and, grasping spare paddles, 
Sam and myself added our efforts to those of 
the straining crew. For an instant more the 
boat hung stationary and then slowly, imper- 
ceptibly it forged ahead. Inch by inch, foot 
by foot, we forced the craft forward, putting 
every ounce of our strength into the work, 
sweating, panting, straining, for our lives de 
pended on our efforts. If once the boat made 
sternway, if once it swung broadside to the 
current, capsize and death were inevitable. 
And as we fought and struggled to conquer 
the angry flood one fear was uppermost in 
every mind and every ear was strained to catch 
a dreaded sound, the sound of snapping wood 
that meant a broken paddle. But the paddles 
held, the passage was won, and with deep- 
drawn breaths of relief we swung the boat into 
calm water, and at that instant, with the raging, 
sweeping current scarce a fathom astern, two 
paddles snapped short off. Our lives had been 
saved by less than five seconds ! 

Beyond the river stretched smooth and tran- 
quil as a lake, and throughout the afternoon 
we paddled easily along through still water, 
with the lofty Merime Mountains tower:ng 
ever nearer above the walls of forest. We had 
now passed the worst falls and only one large 
rapid, Tiboku, broke the surface of the river 
for nearly one hundred miles ahead. It was a 


great relief to feel that for several days we 
should not be compelled to haul and struggle 
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“through falls, and all were in high spirits when 


we went into camp near the mouth of Warapa 
River after a day's run of nearly fifty miles. 

Shortly after midnight I was aroused by one 
of the Indians. 

“Me been report sick, Chief,” he announced, 
and extended his right hand. 

That it was something serious could be seen 
at a glance, for the hand was puffed up to twice 
its natural size, the forearm was badly swollen 
and dark, livid streaks showing upon the brown 
skin. 

“How you makeum so?” I asked, as I 
examined the hand; but before he could reply 
I had discovered the cause: two tiny inflamed 
wounds on the middle finger, unmistakable 
evidences of a snake’s bite. 

There was no time to lose, and without hesi- 
tation I cut a deep incision in the injured finger 
and rubbed permanganate of potash into the 
open wound. The hand and arm were then 
poulticed, and as I wrapped the bandage, 
Theophilus explained that he had been awakened 
from sleep by the pain in his arm, but knew 
nothing as to how he had been bitten. 

As his hammock was slung very low, and as 
he invariably slept with his hands hanging 
over the hammock’s edge, the only explanation 
was that his hand had come into contact with 
a prowling labaria (Fer de Lance). Luckily 
the snake was a small one, and the worst symp- 
toms of poisoning passed off in a few hour, 
although it was several days before Theophilus 
could again handle a paddle. 

A few miles above camp we passed an enor- 
mous tree-trunk poised on the summit of a 
rock some fifteen feet above the water—a striking 
demonstration of the tremendous rise of the 
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A Patamona village. 


river during the rainy season, often twenty 
feet or more in a few hours. The following 
day we reached the mouth of the Karanang 
ktiver, and several miles upstream we ran the 
boat ashore, for I planned to make a trip inland 
to a village of primitive, uncivilized Indians 
which was supposed to exist somewhere in the 
Merume Mountains. My informant, one of 
my Arekuna boatmen, had no definite informa- 
tion, and all he knew had been told him by other 
bucks. He “thought ’’ a trail led to the village 
at the point where we had landed, but he had 
no idea of the direction or distance, although 
he averred it was not “ too far,’’ and added 
that he believed it was not more than a day’s 
walk. 

Scarcely had we stepped ashore ere we found 
unmistakable evidences of the presence of 
Indians. A broken rotting woodskin, a canoe 
made from the bark of a tree, rested, half- 
buried, in the mud of the creek ; charred sticks 
told of camp-fires a discarded “ suriana,” 
or pack-basket, was discovered in the under- 
brush, and presently one of my men called out 
that he had located a trail. 

Apparently we had struck the right spot, 
and, packing the necessary provisions, hammocks, 
and trade goods in bags and surianas, and leaving 
two men in charge of the boat, we shouldered 
our loads and, in Indian file, plunged into the 
forest. 

Only the trained eye of an Indian could have 
followed that trail, and time and again my bucks 
were obliged to halt and search about until 
the faint, indistinct, all but invisible, signs of 
a pathway were again discovered. And yet it 
was a trail beyond a doubt, and had been tra- 
velled recently, for the dead leaves and moss 
were pressed together in a narrow winding 
path and, where it crossed the muddy beds 


of forest streams, the imprints of bare feet 
could be distinguished. Around and about it 
wound, as erratic and uncertain as though 
made by some wandering animal, and I could 
not but think that the man who first made the 
trail had been following an agouti or other 
game when he blazed the way for other; to 
follow. 

Soon the ground commenced to rise; we 
toiled laboriously up the foothills, and ere long 
we were climbing with panting breaths up a 
precipitous mountain side, a mass of rugged 
loose boulders and sharp stones and seemingly 
without end. But eventually the summit was 
reached, and having stopped to recover our 
spent breath and cool our sweltering, aching 
bodies, we again resumed the weary journey 
through the semi-twilight of the interminable 
forest. 

Now that we were on the high tableland 
or plateau of the rang: the way was less fatiguing 
and the air cooler and for liour after hour we 
marched on. Macaws screamed angrily at 


our approach; birds of brilliant plumage 
flashed through the foliage; great marvellous 
blue, scarlet, and emerald butterflies flitted 


in the dim shadows; toucans barked and clat- 
tered in the tree-tops, and when the Indians 
slipped for a few yards into the jungle and 
reappeared with agoutis, deer, and tinamous 
I realized how unfrequented, how seldom 
traversed was this district through which our 
way led. 

Several time the trail forked and the Indians 
were at a loss, but trusting to luck, and keeping 
always to the right, we pressed on. At last 
we passed the remains of a rude that hed 
shelter ; near at hand my Indian hunter pointed 
to a flimsy platform in a tree from which Indians 
shoot agoutis, and soon, through the maze of 
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trunks and vines, we saw 
sunlight and blue sky and 
knew a clearing was close 
ahead. 

Very promptly at the sight 
the leading Indian Abraham 
halted. ‘ You makeum walk 
first, Chief,’’ he remarked, 
in low tones. ‘' Mebbe Pata- 
monas no sabby me fren’ an’ 
been make for shoot.” 

I was greatly surprised at 
this, for the Guiana Indians 
are ever peaceful and _hos- 
pitable, and while I knew 
that the Arekunas and Pata- 
monas had once been inveter- 
ate enemies, yet I did not 
dream there was any ill feeling 
between the tribes nowadays. 

But a glance at the clear- 
ing was endugh to assure ne 
that no Indians were there. 
The provision fields had grown 
up to brush; the remains of 
deserted “‘ benabs,” or huts, 
were rotting among the reeds, 
and the sot had evidently 
been deserted for several 
years. It looked as if we 
were on a wild-goose chase 
and our arduous tramp had 
been for nothing ; but in an 
instant Abraham called out 
that he had found a trail 
leading onward, and wc were 
soon hurrying along the dim 
pathway towards whatever 
might lie beyond. 

Fully twenty miles had 
been covered since 
we left the river, 
we were on high 
land and in un- 
mapped, unex- 
plored country, and 
I had commenced 
to think the trail 
endless, or else that 
it led through to 
Venezucla, when I 
caught sight of 
light ahead, and a 
moment later 
stepped from the 
forest into the bril- 
liant sunshine of a 
large clearing. And 
instantly I knew 
that my long jour- 
ney had not been 
in vain, for before 
me were half-a- 
dozen benabs and, 
standing about, 
resting in their 
hammocks and 
Razing curiously 


A Patamona girl with tattooed face. 
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towards us, were Indians by 
the score—men, women, and 
children, naked save for laps 
or bead-aprons ; their limbs 
wrapped in bands of beads, 
strings of seeds and teeth 
abou their necks, and with 
their bronze skins wonderfully 
painted. I had found the 
“‘ wild” Indians at last. 

Despite their reputation 
the Patamonas received ts 
hospitably and Abraham's 
fears proved groundless, and 
he and his fellows were soon 
chatting and laughing in 
most friendly fashion with 
the villagers. 

A large benab was allotted 
to us, the owner and his wife 
moving bag and baggage tea 
smaller hut, and our duriage 
was scarcely placed in our 
new home before a young 
girl arrived bringing huge 
calabashes of cassiri for our 
refreshment. 

Cassiri is the common and 
favourite beverage of all the 
Guiana Indians, and is made 
by grating the roots of sweet 
cassava, or sweet potatoes, 
boiling them to a syrupy 
consistency and fermenting 
the liquor, which is coloured 
pink with anotta or the juice 
of red yams. 

As it is never thoroughly 
strained it is far from appetiz- 
ing in appearance, especially 
if one knows how 
fermen tation is 
brought about—by 
the women expect: 
orating masticated 
cassava bread into 
the brew; but it is 
very _ refreshing, 
with a slightly sour 
and not unpleasant 
taste. Moreover, to 
refuse to partake of 
the protfered cassin 
is tantamount to 
an insult to one’s 
hosts, for drinking 
the liquor when 
entering a camp oF 
village is a cere 
mony almost sacred 
in the Indians’ eyes 
and is the invat- 
able form of wel- 
come, analogous to 
smoking the peace 


ipe. Bae! 
PyAlthough intox- 
cating, yet it is 9 
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mildly alcoholic that an enormous amount,a gallon 
at least, must be imbibed before an Indian feels 
any effects, and no white man could possibly 
drink enough at one sitting to befuddle his mind 
in the least. Indeed, I found it quite beyand 
my powers to swallow more than a small portion 
of the liquor presented to me, and was, I presume, 
looked upon with secret contempt for my 
limited capacity, for my men gulped down the 
entire contents of their calabashes at a single 
draught. 

Quite a crowd gathered about our benab 
gazing at me and my belongings with the most 
intense wonder; evidently consumed with 
curiosity as to the contents of our bags and the 
object of our visit, and chatting and laughing 
among themselves at a great rate. Much to 
my surprise the Patamonas paid no heed to 
my camera and allowed me to photograph 
them without the 
least hesitation. 
Indeed, they be- 
haved as if they 
were totally ignor- 
ant of my purpose, 
for the Guiana 
aborigines, as a 
tule, have a strong 
and deep - seated 
objection to being 
photographed. 
‘When I made in- 
quiries I learned 
that no white men 
had ever before 
visited the village 
and that many of 
the Indians had 
never seen a man 
of another race, 
although some of 
them had been to 
the gold diggings, 
a few had visited 
Bartica, and one 
or two had even 
travelled as tar as 
Georgetown. No 
wonder I appeared a very strange being to their 
eyes. 

When the bags containing my trade-goods 
were opened and the contents spread on the 
floor of the benab, the Patamonas pressed 
close about, examining every article with the 
greatest interest and gabbling with delight 
like a flock of parrots. The chief now arrived 
on the scene, a lean, sharp-featured, old man 
with no distinctive regalia and as simply clad as 
his subjects. 

Presents were then handed around, and much 
to my amusement the chief appropriated a 
full box of fish-hooks as his due, taking posses- 
sion so calmly and innocently that I could not 
object, although it left me woefully short of 
this useful medium of barter. © 

Like all the Guiana Indians, the Patamonas 
are short and stocky, with deep, broad chests 
and powerful necks and backs, but with 
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disproportionately small legs and very small 
hands and feet. Indeed, many of the women 
had :eet which would have been the envy of 
the daintiest of their white sisters. 

Their faces were broad and round, with none 
of the aquiline features of the North American 
Indians. In fact, all were strongly Mongolian, 
and if clad in Oriental garments would have 
passed anywhere for Chinese or Japanese. 
Their expressions, however, were far more 
pleasant and vivacious than any Mongolian’s, 
and the women were constantly laughing, 
:miling, and joking; but not by any stretch 
of the imagination could they have been con- 
sidered good-looking, while the tattoo marks 
and painted decorations made their faces even 
uglicr than Nature int nded. 

These tattoo markings are not merely 
ornamental, but serve as beenas, or charms, 
and many of the 
painted designs are 
worn for the same 
purpose. It is 
seldom that the 
men are tattooed, 
as their beenas 
consist of the 
juices of certain 
plants rubbed into 
incisions in the 
skin. The Guiana 
Indians have abso- 
lute faith in the 
power of their 
beenas, and even 
the civilized tribes 
have an implicit 
belief in their effec- 
tiveness. Some of 
the charms em, 
ployed are most 
peculiar, and 
among these is the 
“ant beena.”” This 
consists of a frame 
of parallel strips of 
bamboo or palm, 
through the inter- 
stices of which living ants are thrust, with their 
heads exposed on one side, and this array of 
biting jaws is then pressed here and there 
upon the skin. To the mind of the Indian 
the excruciating pain caused by this operation 
is proof of the beena’s potency, for the worse 
the pain the more powerful is the beena. Even 
More barbarous in some ways is the ‘ nose 
beena.” This consists of a long braid of fibre, 
tapering from a point to a diameter of half an 
inch or more. At the tip a biting ant is attached 
by means of a bit of gum and is then inserted 
in the Indian’s nostrils. The ant, biting as he 
goes, climbs up the nose and emerges in the 
mouth, and the Indian, grasping the tip of the 
beena, pulls the entire affair through the nasal 
passage. 

As the novelty of our presence wore off the 
Patamonas resumed their usual life and went 
about their various tasks. Reclining in my 
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Baking cassava cakes. 


hammock beneath my benab, I watched my 
Indian hosts with interest as they prepared 
their evening meals and busied themselves at 
their various occupations all in full view, for 
the benabs are merely thatched roofs of palm 
supported on upright posts and housekeeping 
is of the simplest description. 

Of furnishings there are none worthy of the 
name, for the indispensable hammock serves 
as bed, couch, and chair and a log of wood, 
or a stool more or less elaborately carved, 
provides a lowlier seat. On the rafters are 
stored the bows and arrows, the blowguns, 
and perhaps a gun. From rafters and posts 
are hung baskets of raw cotton for spinning, 
festive ornaments and decorations, bunches of 
bird-peppers, and any odds and ends of house- 
hold treasures. Here and there, in the under- 
side of the thatch are tucked knives or machetes, 
bundles of feathers for arrows, cotton spindles, 
and other small articles. Somewhere about 
the premises will be a supply of cassava bread, 
a metapee, and numerous baskets, mats, and 
other articles used in cooking, as well as several 
“ surianas,”’ or pack-baskets for carrying loads. 
In the centre of the earth floor a fire is kept 
burning day and night, and over this all cooking 
is done, the ordinary utensils being great black 
earthen pots. The pungent smoke which fills 
the huts seems a great nuisance to the visitor, 
but to the occupants of the benabs it is of vital 
importance, for it prevents wood-ants and other 
vermin from living in the thatch and aids in 
preserving meat-skins, etc., hung on the rafters. 

The daily life of these aborigines is as simple 
as their costume, and yet their every want 
is satisfied and they are perfectly and supremely 
happy. For three hundred and sixty-five days 
in the year their menu consists of cassava, with 
the addition of game when it can readily 
be obtained, the purple ‘ buck yams,”’ sweet 
potatoes, and occasionally plantains or bananas. 

To them cassava is the staff of life, and most 
of their time is devoted to its cultivation and 
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preparation. The prime requisite in selecting 
a village site is land suitable for growing the 
manioc or cassava plant, and every camp or 
village has its “' fields "—a waste of fallen, 
charred trees and enormous stumps with the 
spaces between filled with a jungle of ten-foot 
cassava bushes. 

Once the fields are cleared and planted the 
men’s duties are over and all cultivation and 
harvesting is left to_the women and children, 
the men spending their time in” hunting and 
fishing, making bows and arrows, cutting timber 
and thatch for benabs, building woodskins or 
corials, or weaving baskets, for despite popular 
ideas to the contrary, the buck is seldom idle, 
and even when indolently lolling in his hammock, 
is frequently employed making arrows or other 
small articles. 

The roots of the cassava are first washed and 
pared and are then grated on a slab of wood 
roughened with chips of quartz set in cement- 
like gum, a utensil made only by one or two 
tribes of the ‘ar distant interior. The grated 
roots are next inserted in a long cylindrical 
wickerwork affair, known as a “ metapee.” 
This is suspended from a beam or rafter, a stick 
or lever is inserted through the other end of 
the metapee, a bowl or calabash is placed below 
it, and one or two women seat themselves on 
the lever. Their weight causes the metapee 


to stretch lengthwise and to compress the con- 
tents with tremendous force, and thus squeeze 
the juice from the grated cassava through the 
interstices of the metapee, leaving the pulp 
dry and pressed in the form of a solid cylinder, 
which is removed piecemeal from the metapee. 
These hard cores are then pounded in a wooden 
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mortar and the resultant meal is sifted through 
a wicker sieve. The fine meal is then spread, 
by means of a wooden trowel, upon a hot stone 
or sheet of iron over a small fire. The meal 
quickly coalesces to form a firm cake, which is 
lifted and turned by means of woven mats or 
fans until thoroughly baked. Finally, the 
cakes are dried in the sun and are stored in 
baskets or in bales wrapped in plantain leaves. 
The baking is not, a; is often supposed, for the 
sole purpose of cooking the meal, but is done 
mainly to insure periect freedom from the 
poisonous juice, which contains prussic acid 
and which is driven off by heat. The juice 
itself, as squeezed ‘rom the meal by the mctapee, 
is carefully preserved and is boiled to the 
consistency of thick syrup or molasses, thus 
evapora ing all the poisonous acid it contains. 
In this form it is known as “ cassareep,” and 


make various articles and ornaments as well 
as hammocks. To spin a ball of twine sufficient 
to make a hammock requires about three months’ 
work, and weaving the hammock itself requires 
from three weeks to two months according to 
size and mesh, but time is of no value, and a 
hammock may be in the works for months. 
Although the hammocks are beautifully made, 
yet less dexterity is required in their manufacture 
than in weaving the bead ‘‘ queyus,”’ or aprons, 
worn by the women. Originally these were 
made of seeds, but nowadays even the most 
remote tribes use beads arranged in beautiful 
and elaborate designs. 

They are a good-natured, honest, hospitable 
lot, kindhearted and wonderfully fond of their 
children and of their numerous pets. Despite 
their shortcomings, I found them a most like- 
able race, and it was with real regret that I 
facked up my _ belongings 
and prepared to return to the 
river and our boat. We had 
obtained a large stock of pro- 
visions from the Indians, and 
these, with the collections I 
had made, were too much of 
a load for my own men to 
carry, and I hired three of 
the villagers to help trans- 
port the luggage through the 
forest. The individual loads 
were packed in surianas, 
which are carried on the 
back and supported by a 
band of bark around the fore- 
head, and averaged over a 
hundred pounds each. As 
we were preparing to start 
one of the girls, the wife of 
one of the carriers, requested 


forms the basi: of the famous Guiana “ pepper- 
pot.” 

But cassava-making was not the only occupa- 
tion of the Patamonas. For hours at a time 
the girs and women woud re:line in their 
hammc k , spinning he raw cotton into thread, 
and the skll they exhibited in this art was 
astounding. The only im,lement .sed is a 
slender stick of hard wood, with a tiny hook 
at one end and a disc of shell or bone near the 
oth r end. Wrapping a band of raw cotton 
round the left wrist, the spinner hooks one end 
o the fibre to the primitive spindle, gives the 
latter a quick whirl and, raising the left hand, 
spins out a thin thread of cotton, the smoothness 
and size of which is regulated by running the 
thumb and finger of the right hand up and down 
the strand as it is drawn out by the revolving 
spindle. As soon as the motion of the spindle 
becomes much reduced, the spun-thread is 
wound upon it, a new hold is secured with the 
hook, and additional thread spun as before 
until the spindle is quite filled with thread. 
From the strands thus produced the Indians 
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permission to accompany us to 
the boat, stating she would 
also carry a load. It seemed a physical impos- 
sibility for this young girl, less than five feet 
in height, and with tiny hands and feet, to lift 
the heavy pack, much less carry it over mountains 
for twenty miles. But, as I looked on with abso- 
lute a iaze rent, two men lifted the loaded 
suriana to her back and, adjusting the brow- 
band, she trotted off, grinning with undisguised 
amuse nent at my surprise. 

How she ever negotiated that fearful trail, 
or clambered down those precipitous slopes 
with her load, I shall never know, for sh: tra- 
velled so rapidly I was left hopelessly behind. 
Vhen, tired out, I arrived at the waterside 
the was :eated beside her buck and chatting 
and laughing as unconcernedly as_ possible, 
She had made the trip of her own free will and 
expected no payment, and when I allowed her 
to select what she chose from he trade goods, 
she decided upon a small pocket-mirror and a 
paper of pins and seemed to think it a great 
joke to be paid so liberally for such trivial work 
as carryin3 a one-hundred-pound load a mere 
matter of twenty miles, 


(To be continued.) 
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The old West, with its “wild and woolly" reputation, is rapidly passing away, but it is 

not so many years ago that certain parts of it were still liable to lawless outbreaks on the 

part of desperate men who had made more settled regions too hot to hold them. Here 

is a case in point—the story of an exciting affair that happened in a New Mexico town. 
“The narrative is strictly true in every detail,” writes Mr. Palmer. 


oe) WELVE years ago, long before New 
Mexico and Arizona had gained 
statehood, the moral atmosphere 
of the Mexican border country was 
very different from what it is to-day. 

“Open gambling,” and all that 
goes with it, flourished luxuriantly. In the 
smaller towns the bars and game-tables were 
almost universally patronized, and plenty of 
full-flavoured attractions were provided for the 
patrons. 

The absence of better forms of amusement made 
pardonable the pioneer’s vices, and many a man 
who would have preferred a theatre spent his 
evenings in the saloons and gambling rooms 
rather than isolate himself from the social fellow- 
ship of his associates. 

Lordsburg, New Mexico, was a typical railroad 
border town. How it ever happened to get its 
name it is hard to understand, for it was cer- 
tainly not appropriate. The town had been built 
up along cach side of the Southern Pacific rail- 
road, with the principal business establishments 
Nearest to the station. There was a liberal pro- 
portion of Mexican population who lived in the 
“Mexican quarter’ at one end of the town. 
Dogs, burros, and pigs roamed the streets. 

The railroad made the town, and it was princi- 
pally the railroad 


telegrapher for the Southern Pacific, and at 
the time of this story was on the all-night shift. 

One raw spring night I was released about 
twelve-thirty for my lunch, and, possessing a 
boy’s good stomach and appetite, hustled over 
0 “Tom's” and was soon enjoying some hot 
coffee and stcak :n the ‘ west side” of the 
place. 

Tom Tong, an old Chinaman, kept the only 
all-night restaurant in the town, and followed 
the original idea of maintaining two separate 
dining-rooms, with no connection except through 
the kitchen. The price for meals in the west side 
was thirty-five cents; in the east side, fifty. 
The west side was good enough for ordinary 
mortals like telegraph operators, except on special 
occasions. 

Finishing my meal, I strolled up the street 
toward the station, with a feeling of more thaa 
usual comfort and satisfaction with myself and 
my position. I was only a youngster, and pos- 
sessed the pardonable conceit of youth and 
inexperience. 

How soon I was to be poorer in conceit, but 
richer in experience ! 

Almost directly opposite the railroad station 
was the “ Gem" saloon. You can locate it ia 
the photograph by a flag-pole on the roof anda 

tree standing in 


men who sup- 
ported its stores 
and places of 
amusement, ably 
assisted by a 
goodly number of 
cattlemen and 
miners — rough 
and ready pioneers 
for whom _ the 
saloons and game- 
tables of the 
towns, visited only 
at long intervals, 
were bright spots 
in a hard frontier 
life. 

Thad been work- 
ing at Lordsburg 
about a year as 


The Southern Pacific telegraph office at Lordsburg and the writer. 


front. 

Earlier in the 
night I had heard 
talk among the 
yard and train 
men conceming @ 
new roulette wheel 
that had been in- 
stalled at the 
“‘Gem,” and how 
Merkle, a giant 
machinist on the 
day shift at the 
Southern Pacific 
shops, was “ play- 
ing the wheel "and 
winning _ heavily. 
This came to my 
mind as I ap 
proached the 
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Southern Pacific railroad yards and principal business street of Lordsburg, New Mexico, Tom Tong's restaurant is seen to 


the right. The “Gem 


bands of light which fell across the sidewalk 
from the bright ‘‘ Gem” windows. 

I knew I ought to waste no time in getting back 
to my work, but my curiosity overcame my 
judgment, and I walked inside. 

The roulette wheel was idle. A bright-coloured 
Navajo blanket had been thrown over it and the 
game-keeper was stretched at full length across 
the table, half asleep. 

Mart Hardin, the proprietor, Merkle, the big 
machinist, and two or three others were seated 
in chairs tipped against the wall opposite the 
bar, chatting and smoking. There was no one 
behind the bar. 

In a rear room, joined to the bar-room by a 
large double-door, there were five or six men 
seated around a table playing cards. 

The night was chilly and I shut the door 
behind me and stood leaning against an old iron 
safe in the window-corner, listening to the con- 
versation. 

Not more than a minute had passed when the 
door I had just closed was pushed open. A tall, 
rough-looking man entered, closed the door 
quickly, and hurried through the bar-room 
toward the rear of the house. 

We saw him walk around the table in the rear 
room, turn, face toward us, and draw his hands 
from the pockets of an overcoat he wore. Then— 
click! click !—two big revolvers, full-cocked, 
like the swaying heads of two coiled rattlesnakes, 
held our gaze fascinated ! 

Instantly a deathlike stillness came over the 
place. 

The bandit spoke sharply to the men around 
the card-table: “Get up! "he barked. “ Hands 
high! Through that door! Line up in there 
and face the wall!” 

Half the men in the house were armed, but the 
Westerner knows when he is covered, and our 
visitor certainly had the drop on us. 

At a slight noise behind me, I turned, to find 
myself looking into the barrels of two huge Colt’s 


saloon is indicated by a cross. 


automatics, held in the hands of a second, smaller 
man, who had opened the front door quietly 
and stood ready to assist his tall confederate. 

Did you ever look into the muzzles of two gun- 
barrels held six inches from the end of your 
nose, dear reader, and realize that in the next 
instant a leaden bullet from either might be 
ploughing through your brain ? 

This was my first experience of such a predica- 
ment, and I could not think! I heard the man 
who was holding the weapons simply say: ‘‘ Put 
up yourhands! Turnround! Face the wall!” 
But I was unable to move; it seemed as though 
my brain refused to work. I looked into the 
glaring eyes of the robber, and could not realize 
what his words meant. ‘ 

In another instant he had thrust the guns almost 
against my cheeks. “ Put up those hands— 
quick!’ he yelled. ‘‘ What’s the matter with 
you?” 

At that my senses came back with a rush. I 
turned and faced the wall, with my hands 
stretched high, at the end of a row of eleven men 
in the same position. 

The robbers now changed places; the taller 
man stood guard at the door while his mate 
went about, sacking the place. The safe behind 
the bar stood open, making matters easy for 
our unwelcome callers. 

Neither of the men wore masks. 

There was a strange stillness in the room. 
I could see the perspiration trickling down the 
neck of the man next me in line. Someone 
shifted his weight from one foot to the other, 
and my muscles went rigid as I listened for the 
shots which would follow an attempt at resist- 
ance. 

We all expected to lose what money and valu- 
ables we had in our clothing. Merkle was 
wearing a ring set with a large and valuable 
diamond, and had the presence of mind to twist 
the stone round to the inside of his finger and so 
made the ring appear to be a plain band of gold. 
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spoke sharply to the men around the card-table: ‘Get up 1" he barked. ‘Hands hight’ ™ 
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However, the bandits either decided not to risk 
wasting time on searching each man, or were 
satisfied with their haul, for we were not molested. 

Suddenly the sound of footsteps on the walk 
outside broke the stillness. An engineer and 
fireman, just in off their run, came to the door and 
were about toenter. Seeing the row of men, with 
hands held high, they hesitated in the doorway. 

Instantly the guard at the entrance stepped 
to one side, saying, pleasantly : ‘Come right in, 
boys.” 

The pair still hesitated, and while his partner 
inside covered the line along the wall, the other 
levelled his weapons at the two in the doorway, 
and in an entirely different tone of voice cried, 
“Up with your hands, quick! Come in here and 
face the wall with the bunch, or I’ll blow your 
brains out!” 

Thereupon the startled pair came in, but the 
engineer, Lee, said afterwards that he, also, was 
for a moment dazed. At any rate, out of the 
corner of my eye, from my position at the end 
of the line, I could see the confusec expression 
on his face as he glared into the gun-barrcls as 
though hypnotized, while his arms clung to his 
sides ! 

I held my breath in terror. 
stopped beating ! 

A horrible oath, a drive of the arm as quick as 
a flash, and the muzzle of one of the automatics 
tore a great gash in the luckless engineer’s cheek. 

‘Thank Heaven,” I breathed, ‘he did not 
shoot !’” 

Then I saw Lee’s hands go up, and knew that I 
had missed the same injury, or worse, by only a 
Narrow margin. 

It seemed we had been standing for an hour 
along that wall, though it had really been only 
about ten minutes, when the robbers, with their 
booty in a sack, backed out into the night, 
the leader shouting, ‘ Now, don’t you fellows 
be in.a hurry about coming out.’’ The door 
shut with a bang, the sound of their footsteps 
died away, and we dropped our aching arms to 
our sides and stared foolishly at one another. 

When we followed to the doorway the robbers 
had disappeared inthe darkness, taking with them 
about seven hundred dollars and several diamond 
rings that had been left with the bar-keeper for 
safe keeping. 

Len McGrath, deputy - sheriff, Lordsburg’s 
peace officer, had a reputation for “ bringing 
back his man,” and while young in years was old 
and wise in experience. 

Descriptions were telegraphed to all surround- 
ing points, and by daylight posses were scouring 
the country. 

Lordsburg was famous for its sand-storms. 
With the sky clear and bright, a high wind would 
spring up, and soon great clouds of sand and dust 
would roll over the desert like smoke from a great 
conflagration. 

The winter of the ‘Gem ” robbery, however, 
there had been an unusual amount of rain, and 
everything was afloat with mud, making travel 
a matter of difficulty. 

What was our surprise later, therefore, to 
learn that the men, who appeared to know their 
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business so well when they held up the ‘ Gem,” 
had actually walked out of the town that night, 
instead of riding stolen horses which might 
have carried them quickly over the Mexican 
border to almost certain safety. 

On the afternoon following the hold-up, a 
Message was received from Wiems, the old hotel- 
keeper at Separ, twenty miles east of Lordsburg, 
to the effect that two men answering the tele- 
graphed description had walked into his place 
about noon, covered with mud, had eaten hungrily, 
and, asking for a room with one bed, had retired 
immediately. 

McGrath, who was in town, left at once with 
a posse of deputies on horseback. Upon his 
arrival at Separ, Weims showed the way to the 
apartment where the pects were sleeping, 
and McGrath, with several of his best men, 
quictly entered the room. 

When the pair were thoroughly awake, 
McGrath spoke. ‘ We've got you covered, 
boys,” he said.“ Throw up your hands!” 

So desperate were these men, however, that 
in the face of half-a-dozen levelled revolvers, 
i ad of complying with McGrath’s command, 
both, without hesitation, reached under the 
bed-clothes for their guns. 

But their hour had come. McGrath and his 
men knew that to hold their fire would be 
courting certain death, and the room echoed with 
a volley of shots. 

In a few moments the smoke cleared away, 
revealing the lifeless bodies of the two despera- 
does. Between them lay a dozen guns and a 
sack containing the jewellery taken from the 
“Gem ” safe and part of the stolen money. 

In the telegraph office at Lordsburg, a few 
minutes later, I copied the following telegram 
addressed to Judge McGrath, Len’'s father -— 

“Got my men. Had to kill them both. 
Bringing them to Lordsburg to-night.—LEn.” 

The next day we who had been held up in 
the ‘Gem ” viewed and identified the remains. 
Charles Hollinger, a Southern Pacific telegrapher, 
took photographs of the bodies for official pur- 
poses, and the men were buried in the town 
cemetery. 

A few days later detectives for the railroad 
company and the Wells Fargo Express people 
appeared at Lordsburg and secured permission 
from the town authorities to disinter the bodies 
for examination. 

This was done, and by old scars the pair were 
identified as the notorious Gray Brothers who had 
along 
the Pacific coast. The California otticers had 
got so close on their trail that they had decided 
on a change of climate for the good of their 
health. Evidently, as things fell out, they had 
come to the wrong country ! 

There was a large reward offered for the arrest 
and conviction of the Gray Brothers, but not a 
cent for them “ dead or alive,” although they were 
charged with many murders. McGrath, there- 
fore, received nothing for his bravery except 
that another notch was added to his record as 
a courageous defender of law and order in the 
old South-West. 
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The Authors of our new serial of adventure and exploration are old favourites with 
readers of ‘The Wide World Magazine,” since they have already recorded in these pages 


some of their wonderful and awe-inspiring mountaineering exploits. 


Once more they return 


to their fascinating life-work, which to them has become at one and the same time a work 


of scientific research and a pastime. 


How they explored no fewer than nineteen hundred 


square miles of mountain and glacier in the Himalayas, including the conquest of the Great 
Rose, or Siachen, the world's longest non-Polar glacier—expeditions undertaken for the first 


time by Europeans in 1911 and 1912, and the 
owing to the war, be 


important results of which could only now, 
given to the world. 


VI. 


PERIOD of over two weeks of mon- 
soonish weather now set in. The 
days at first were partly fair, but 
subject to snow-tourmentes, usually 
after t p.m. This in no way pre- 
vented the investigation of the 
lower trend of the Rose. The glacier leading to 
the base of the Teram Kangri group was the first 
one examined, and then we wound our way over 
the tiresome black and grey moraines and 
through the complicated sérac-belt which marks 
the sweep of the Tarim Shehr glacier around the 
Tarim Shehr peninsula. On this peninsula we 
camped a day on a sandy maidan strewn with 
picturesque boulders, awaiting news from the 
babu’s camp of the arrival of Mullah Halim 
with supplies greatly necded and overdue by 
ten da 

With supplies only sufficient for four or five 
days Tarim Shchr was left on August 8th. 
Cutting our way through mazes of huge ice- 
pinnacles, we reached the grey moraine in the 
middle of the glacier in a couple of hours. This 
was followed downward over great) moraine- 
hillocks till late in the afternoon, The next day 
we pursued our downward course over the same 
moraine, which grew more broken and irregular, 
till we came to a point at the beginning of the 
great bend, where further passage on it was 
barred by a labyrinth of vast s¢rac-masses 
separated by wide and deep depressions and 
high slants topped by sharp ridges sweeping 
around from one ice-summit to another, en- 
closing lakes and profound ravines. Here we 
camped. 

At this camp, just under fourteen thousand 
feet, the lungs of the leader of the expedition 
were affected by the lower altitude. Not having 


in five weeks descended even to the contemptible 
height of fifteen thousand feet, she experienced 
a relaxation of the lungs and nerves, which 
prevented proper sleep and produced a slackness 
of energy, from which recovery was found only 
when the standard heights of over sixteen 
thousand feet were again reached. 

That evening news was brought by a coolie 
from the base-camp of the arrival of Halim with 
nineteen coolies, bringing only a small amount 


of ata. This was quite contrary to what had 
been counted on. Had he obeyed orders he 
should have brought some thirty maunds. 


There was, evidently, mismanagement or some- 
thing worse somewhere. The babu at the base- 
camp having shown himself both incompetent 
and untrustworthy, there was no hope of any 
assistance through his efforts. Coolie-rations 
must be had, and that quickly, if our plans were 
to be carricd out and premature breaking up 
of the expedition prevented. Our immediate 
return to base-camp was, therefore, imperative. 
We accordingly started to return at daylight 
the next morning. 

Base-camp was reached in two marches. 
There, as was expected, commissariat-matters 
were found quite awry. We marched on a 
quarter of a mile above it, and camped oa 
moraine-covered ice at sixteen thousand four 
hundred feet under the shelter of a huge lime- 
stone-boulder. Here we were obliged to settle 
down for some days for thorough reorganization, 
before any further move could be made. 

Mullah Halim had been sent fourteen days 
previously to Ali Bransa to meet and _ fetch 
thirty maunds of ata, which had been forwarded 
there from Goma by Byranji. He should have 
returned in four days, but did not until the 
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evening of the fourteenth day. Inquiry now 
developed the fact that, instead of taking charge 
of the coolies and returning at once according to 
orders, he left the coolies at Ali Bransa and 
descended to Goma. Going back to Ali Bransa, 
he remained there eight days with the coolies, 
and the whole lot spent the time in feasting on 
the ata and burning out the supply of wood 
collected there. When at last he started to 
come to us he brought only nineteen coolies, the 
others having deserted, and, undoubtedly, taken 
a large portion of the food-supply with them, 
without the least regard to the safety of their 
confréres with us, who might easily have died 
of starvation, had bad weather held us prisoners. 

There being reason to believe that considerable 
ata was still remaining at Ali Bransa, Rey and 
Quaizier were dispatched immediately with forty 
coolies over the pass to look the matter up and 
bring over all the ata and wood they could find. 
Mullah Halim was sent with them and ordered 
to go down to Goma with two natives who were 
ill. We gave him a letter to the agent, directing 
that he should be paid off and dismissed. There 
was much parleying before the coolies set out, 
for they said they were tired of the Rose and 
would not return with supplies. After con- 
siderable wrangling they were finally brought to 
a semblance of reason by the Wazir, and they 
departed. They would be gone four days, and 
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our minds were quite made up not to see them 
again. After their departure the grain-supply 
of the babu’s camp was overhauled. None of 
the bags were found to be of full weight. The 
grain was all collected into bags of full weight, 
which were sealed and deposited at our camp 
as part of the coolie-supply for the projected 
movement. 

When Key and Quaizier returned with all the 
grain at Ali Bransa, which with that on hand 
proved sufficient for our purpose, they reported 
that all the wood had been burned, and that 
there was other evidence that Halim and his 
coolies had held high carnival. 

The coolies remaining with us were not 
permitted to be idle. They were twice sent down 
half a day's march to Tarim Shehr for burtsa, 
and thirty loads of it were forwarded to the 
upper moraine opposite the West Source glacier, 
for there the last cooking operations of the 
caravan before advancing to the pass would have 
to be made. This set the coolies agog, and on 
their return from this mission a strike that lasted 
eighteen hours was inaugurated, during which 
the music of human voices quite deadened those 
of Nature and of our loud-toned crows. The 
ever-cheerful Wazir told us that the coolies 
wished to get home over the Bilaphond La when 
the guides returned with new grain, and would 
not ascend the Kose again. In view of this 

difficulty, we resorted to a 


subterfuge that had occurred 
to us in the small hours 
whilst the coolies were dis- 
mally howling. We had 
among our papers the per- 
mit given by the Government 
of India to visit the Siachen 
glacier, tied with a rather 
impressive purple ribbon. 
The leader of the expedi- 
tion waved this document 
at the Wazir, saying, “ You 
know the mail-coolie arrived 
last week?’ To which he 
replied, “Yes.” “Well,” she 
said, ‘he brought me im- 
portant letters, and one in 
particular announced the 
arrival in September of the 
Viceroy in Srinagar.” Then 
she added, “‘ Look at me, 
Wazir,” which he did, raising 
his eyes from contemplation 
of the purple ribbon. Hold- 
ing his gaze, she continued, 
“Whatever happens I return 
by the new snow-road. When 
IT reach Kashmir I shall talk 
with the Bara Sahib from 
Calcutta. Would it not please 
you if I told the greatest 
Sahibin all India that Abdul 
Karim leading the coolies 
made it possible for us to do 
this?" She further added 


The Authors ascending a séracked ice-ridve 
of the Rose 


r. 


vered with ice-pinnacies in the centre 


that the new route was quite 
easy and short, for as soon 
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Authors’ camp at sixteen thousand four hundred 
feet on limestone moraine. Note size of lime- 
stone boulder behind tents. 


as the pass was crossed we should 
reach moraines leading in a few days 
to villages. 

What was said appeared to strike 
home, for, smiling all over, he assured 
the speaker that he was ready to go 
wherever she wished, and would at 
once tell the coolies they must go 
also. Later in the day he returned 
to tell us that if sufficient ata arrived 
and more nailed boots were given out 
to certain men who had none, the 
coolies promised to go 

Meanwhile the caravan, under Rey 
and Quaizier, were collecting ata and 
wood at Ali Bransa, where the agent, 
au courant of our intended departure 
by the new route, was forwarding 
things with zest. The guides finally 
arrived with twenty-one loads, and 
the next day also Gulab Khan, the 
Sepoy, with fourteen bags of ata. 
We now felt that the situation was 
saved, for, if the weather-god would 
only soon hold out his hand, there 
would be enough for our large cara- 
van for fourteen days, and for the 
surveyor’s on the lower Rose. We 
forgot to mention that Gulab Khan 
had brought besides coolie-food two 
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Extremity of Shane! of slacicr-river at hase of 


Foxuries for us: nine 
dead chickens and a 
dozen frozen eggs. 
Perhaps the ser- 
vants enjoyed the 
last named, for we 
did not, having early 
in the season lost 
our taste for this 
sort of iced bonne 
bouche with which 
Byramji sometimes 
favoured us from 
Goma. The frozen 
chickens hawked 
over the pass by the 
coolies were not 
much more tasty; 
still, as a relief from 
tinned foods, they 
passed, and we con- 
fess to holding in 
pleasant memory on 
the tops of various 
high peaks and 
passes our lunches 
of tough cold roast 
fowl. 

On August 17th 


ove of the enormous eézace of 
in 0 crevasse, 
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a great blow-out prevailed all night, nearly’ 


demolishing our well-moored tents. We named 
the camp Boulder Camp, from the immense 
soft limestone-boulder under the protection of 
which our three personal tents were pitched. 
It was hoped this would usher in clear skies, 
but it did not yet, and the next day, while 
quiet, was foggy and so cold that we dared not 
start the caravan upward. On the rgth it was 
decided to risk a start, though mist hung low over 
the mountains and it was horribly cold ; so with 
sixty-six loaded coolies the march was made to 
the upper end of the east latero-median moraine 
at seventeen thousand two hundred feet. Here, 
where the loads of burtsa before sent were stacked, 
the final preparation of coolie-food for twelve 
days was made. Smoke rose from six different 
fires that night toward the leaden sky, while, 
muffled to his eyes, the tiny Waz.r presided over 
his large, fairly complacent coolie camp. 

The next morning in much the same weather 
the Rose was crossed, the three crows leading 
and cawing fierce.y. The snow, owing to the 
fog, was at ts worst on the West Siachen glacier, 
and the caravan lagged badly, notwithstanding 
its many booted 


dainty feet were wallowing about in Nos. twelve 
and thirteen, in which their feet seemed wholly 
lost. After a time, their attention being called 
to these facts, they exchanged their footgear 
among themselves, thus facilitating their advance 
a little. 

Camp was made in a freezing temperature 
and snow-storm not far from the col at 3 p.m. 
We did not much care if it stormed, for the 
coolies were quiescent, making no protest, and 
somehow we felt sure we should cross to the other 
side in spite of the elements. At 6 p.m. our old 
friend the weather-god issued his command. 
The clouds broke and rolled away behind the 
mountain-tops. After a cold, still night we 
continued on to the ridge, Nature for the first 
time in many days smiling radiantly upon us, 
A somewhat long descent occurring before the 
final climb over the mountain-flank to the col 
places the actual saddle, measured by boiling 
point, at the same level as the camp—eightcen 
thousand seven hundred feet. This Siachen- 
Kaberi water-parting col we have named the 
Sia La or Rose pass. Here the caravan, with 
Wazir Abdul Karim proudly standing guard, 


adherents. 
When the last 
remaining boots 
were dealt out 
by Savoye at ~ 
Boulder Camp, 
the applicants 
had seized them 
without glancing 
at che different 
sizes, the re 
sults being that 
coolies with huge 
feet were now 
limping along in 
boots three sizes 
too small, while 
others with more 


Lake in centre of Rose glacier. 


Note ice-pinnacles scattered over the slopes. 


was photographed against a 
background of the Lower Silver 
Throne arétes, with Bride peak 
looming grandly behind into 
the deep blue vault. We took 
a farewell view before sunrise 
of the Hawk, our ever-present 
friend of the Rose glacier, now 
seen for the last time. As 
rucksacks were shouldered pre 
paratory to departure, the 
adorable golden god of India 
rose over the great ice-scarp, 
transforming the scene into 
one of transcendent beauty. 

It is in such moments as 
this, vouchsafed here and again 
to the explorer, that are fore 
gotten all the hardships, de- 
privations, and obstacles of 
preceding weeks, and one is 
imbued only with an intense 
appreciation of the great reward 
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Bird's-eye view of thirty miles of the Rose glacier. 


offered to its devotees by Himalaya. We were 
sorry to leave for ever the fascinations of the Rose 
glacier. Its great basin framed by magnificent 
mountains and its long white affluents entering 
east and west make a deeper impression of snow 
and rock-expanse and sublimity than is obtained 
on the other largest Karakoram glaciers. The 
picture cast by it on the mind of the Balti 
Wazir is worth quoting. Returning to Goma 
much impressed by his experiences, he related to 
his pals that he had been to a valley like that of 
Kashmir, but instead of a green plain watered 
by rivers, wi-h fields of flowering grain, bounded 
by grass-covered mountains, he had seen a vast 
region of snow, with rivers banked by ice, blue 
lakes reflected through ice-covers, and mountains 
of snow and ice—in fact, a big country like 
Kashmir, where all was white and no green 
thing grew. 

A good-sized glacier descends from the Sia La 
to the Kaberi glacier with a fall of about one 
thousand feet. The gradient of the upper third 
was sharp, but being early in the day, the going 
was good over smooth, firm snow. At about 
the half-way point the surface became greatly 
broken by huge chasms, and fissured by wide 
crevasses running from side to side, often 
treacherously covered by soft snow, which 
necessitated long detours. Fortunately Savoye 
chose the best route on the right or north side, 
or we might have been stalled, for by the end of 
August the left side had become such a riven, 
broken-up ice-chaos that it was untraversible. 
Considering the lateness of the season for glacier- 
work, we were lucky to get through at all. A 
moraine-ridge below was reached by noon, 
where we lunched in full view of the large glacier 
streaked by black and grey moraines, and of 
the precipitous, grim walls of its head. These 
walls were thoroughly examined, as we were 
now quite certain that we were on the upper 
part of the Kaberi or Kondus glacier. 

The Kabeni is the most extraordinarily difficult 


Note in foreground the white and moraine-streams, the narrowing of the 
to we 


glacier of moderate gradient to travel upon we 
have met with in Asia. Its moraine-trails are 
not only much more accentuated but last three 
times as long for distance as do those of the 
Bilaphond glacier. After the first three miles 
from its source ice-areas and easy moraines end, 
and it descends in vast hillock-moraines, in 
places two hundred to three hundred feet high, 
which must be clambered over as best one can. 
These extend from one containing wall to the 
other. We recall only two small stretches, of a 
quarter of a mile each, where it was safe to 
proceed in a narrow, sand-covered ravine exist- 
ing between the hillocks and the cliffs of perpen- 
dicular rock-peaks which border the glacier. 

At a point six miles from the tongue the 
letters “‘ F. B. W.,” with date, were painted in 
black on a left orographical border-cliff, and a 
cairn was built on a ridge beneath the rock- 
face. Also on a large boulder standing on the 
left side of the Kaberi nala just below the tongue 
Dr. Calciati painted in black the letters 
“F. B. W.,” and date, in 1911. 

Because of the glacial conditions above 
described, grass-maidans, or even level spots 
suitable for camps, were non-existent on the 
Kaberi, and rock-terraces, either in hollows or 
on the tops of the moraine-hills, had to be con- 
structed for tents. At one of these most rickety, 
cheerless bivouacs a few miles above the tongue, 
at six-thirty a.m., the glacier under the tent of 
the leader of the expedition began to rock, as 
if the ice-foundations were being uprooted. She 
rushed from her tent, fearing the ice-hill would 
split and let her and her belongings into uncanny 
depths. They did not, but a rain of rocks and 
boulders composing the surface of all the sur- 
rounding hillocks was prodigious, while added 
to the clatter came the incessant booming of 
avalanches from adjacent mountains, producing 
such a tumult of Nature as only seismic distur- 
bances in a great, unstable mountain-region an 
call forth, 
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former and increase im size of the latter as they descend. Tne 
feet above sea-level 


The oscillations were sharp and short, but in 
that environment, accompanied by the near 
thunder from peaks and glaciers, which continued 
for forty minutes, the effect on the mind was 
decidedly gruesome. The former of the two 
writers once remarked, when experiencing an 
earthquake in a Srinagar hotel, that if she were 
only in a tent she should not much mind, but 
since this experience she has decided that earth- 
tremors are about as endurable in houses as 
under canvas, particularly if one is poised on a 
shifting foundation of loose rocks and _ ice. 
Curiously, the other writer scarcely felt the 
earthquake in his tent a little distance away, 
his attention being called to it chiefly by the 
surrounding uproar. 

This earthquake was rather widespread, being 
severely felt in the Saltoro valley, from which 
pitiful tales emanated of the falling of houses 
and great destruction of cattle and property. 
Later on at Kapalu our pertidious headman, 
Mullah Halim, fell at the feet of the leader of 
the expedition, relating a harrowing tale of 
having lost a cow, goat, and a pair of nailed 
boots she had given him. 

The Kondus valley, when we reached it, was 
murky with dust for two days, and we noticed 
a curious phenomenon at the first camp below 
the glacier-tongue. On the opposite side of the 
valley a high rock-peak, with a pedestal of 
earth-slopes, was, on our arrival in the afternoon, 
throwing off rocks and large boulders in continual 
streams, making such a clatter that one could 
not hear what was said fifteen feet away. Clouds 
of dust were blown up from the earth-slopes, 
over which the rock-débris fell, and the mountain 
continued to smoke and roar until ten o'clock p.m. 

The tongue of the Kaberi glacier had, 
apparently, advanced around the mountain- 
wall about thirty metres since 1911, when the 
guide Savoye first saw it. He had then no 
trouble in getting on to it, while this year we 
experienced much difficulty in getting off, and 
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peaks shown in the backgr-und rise from twenty thousand 


were in danger from constant volleys of falling 
stones. At the camp of the smoking mountain 
our faithful crow-mascots took flight, having 
escorted us safely through the snows to grass, 
and we saw them no more. Karmading, the 
last and highest village of the Kondus valley, 
was next reached, where, at the beginning of 
travelled paths, interest in the movements of 
the expedition practically ceased. 

We may add that from Kapalu we crossed 
the mountains to Karmang, in the Indus valley, 
by the Ganse La. This is a short cut between 
the above villages well known to and constantly 
used by the natives, so that we found no trouble 
in procuring coolies for the journey. The 
crossing can be made by unloaded natives in 
two days, but, owing to the exceeding steepness 
of the route, laden coolies take three. 

For a long distance above Kapalu the ascent 
is very sharp, then follow long gentle ravines, 
beyond which two sharp ridges must be climbed 
before the main one, known as the Ganse La, is 
reached. The summit docs not appear to have 
been measured by the Indian Survey, as no 
height for it is placed on the Survey sheet. 
Our reduced aneroid-readings give it a height of 
seventeen thousand two hundred feet. Our 
hysometric readings could not be used, as the 
readings at Skardo had ceased to be taken on 
the previous day. While no snow was met 
with on it except near its summit, it being early 
in September, owing to the rock-strewn character 
of the route, which is not well kept up, and to 
the frequent absence of any trail, it is one of the 
most arduous passes of its kind we have seen 
in Baltistan. It has been crossed by several 
Europeans, but the old Rajah of Kharmang 
declared that no woman had come by that 
way before the writer. 

At Kharmang we were received by the three 
Rajahs who live there, and escorted by them 
two miles along the Indus bank to a point where 
a small zak was waiting, which took our party 
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across the river to join the further route. Coolies 
were changed at Kharmang. The new ones 
carried the loads over the jhula bridge to the 
Skardo route, which they followed down to 
meet us. 

At the zak crossing the Wazir left us to return 
to Kapalu, as he was no longer needed. Though, 
at times, he had proved rather inefficient in 
dealing with the more vociferous coolies, on the 
whole he had done us well, and, certainly, without 
his help it is doubtful whether the expedition 
could have been carried out so successfully. 
Best of all, he had never fallen ill or failed to 
accompany us when his presence was needed. 
As the Rajah’s Wazir he could receive no salary, 
but could consist- 


Making tent-terraces on rock-promontory at seventeen thousand six hundred feet. 
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but we supposed the higher-class Wazir would 
be satisfied with notes, which he could easily 
exchange for silver at Skardo. But it appeared 
he was not at first, being a very simple man, 
for he told the agent that the sahibs had given 
him only pieces of paper instead of a present. 
This year we made a point of carrying some gold 
with which to reward him, and great was his 
joy when he noticed the clink of the sovereigns 
which we placed in his hand. He trembled with 
delight, and his habitual smile extended from 
ear to ear. On finishing his profuse salaam, 


still broadly smiling, he sought out the cook 
and bearer, to whom he showed the yellow 
pieces, fondling them the while with his fingers. 


ently accept a re 
ward at the end of 
his services. This, 
the year before, had 
been given him in 
Government notes, 
and, although he sa- 
laamed and thanked, 
we noticed a some- 
what distressed ex- 
pression overspread 
his features as he 
nervously fingered 
the papers. We well 
knew that coolies and 
lower class natives 
always wish to be 
paid in silver, having 
a horror of paper- 
money which they 
do not understand, 
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As we moved away on the zak, he was last seen 
standing on the river-bank bowing and holding 
fast with both hands his treasure of gold, his 
face illumined with the eternal smile. 

To sum up the most important geographical 
results of this expedition. About eight hundred 
and fifty square miles of mountain-territory were 
mapped with plane table. Forty or more peaks 
were measured in different ways, many by tr- 
angulation, by Mr. Grant Peterkin. The Rose 
glacier was first explored from end to end, and 
surveyed to its tongue in the Nubra valley. 
The north and east Siachen sources, altitudes 
twenty thousand cight hundred and sixty and 
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feet were made. The Silver Throne plateau 
lying between twenty thousand five hundred 
and twenty-one thousand feet was discovered 
and visited, and a first ascent of the Silver 
Throne col, nineteen thousand six hundred and 
ten feet, on the ridge forming the water-parting 
between the West Source glacier and Kondus 
basins, made. A little farther north on the 
same ridge a new pass, eightcen thousand seven 
hundred feet, was discovered and crossed, and a 
first descent made from it to the head of the 
twenty-mile-long Kaberi glacier, which was 
followed down its whole length to its tongue, 
Two ends we had in view had to be left 


Abyss in affluent descending from Sia La to Kaberi glacier. 


nineteen thousand two hundred and ten feet, 
were discovered and first visited, and the relation 
of the Eastern Karakoram and Indus watershed 
to that of Chinese Turkestan at these points 
established. From these were seen and photo- 
graphed a large part of the Gusherbrum glacier, 
running north-east from the Gusherbrum peaks, 
and a section of, probably, the Urdok glaci 
Chinese Turkestan. All the chief 

affluents were visited and mapped. A new group 
of high snow-peaks was discovered beyond the 
east Rose wall on the Turkestan side. The King 
George V. group was first seen and identitied. 
as such, and its three highest peaks triangulated. 
Two first ascents of peaks of twenty-one thousand 


unaccomplished, which, had the means at our 
disposal been more reliable and more under 
control, could have been attained; but our 
etfyrts w crowned with a degree of success 
which justified the expenditure of money, time, 
and endeavour, 

No tawiz amulet was worn to bring us luck, 
and fair skies were needed to carry out the work 
planned. Certainly, what measure of accomplish- 
ment was ours came, not through the assistance 
of Governments, or high or low. officials, but 
through persistent endeavour and the aid of 
the weather - god, who on special occasions 
favoured us, and to him are due our deep 
salaams. 


THE END, 


HOW “BIG WALSH’ 
HELD HIS OWN. 


By FRANK ROSE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY DUDLEY TENNANT. 


« Big Walsh’ was an American miner, and herein the Author relates a thrilling experience 


he had in Bolivia. 
to me by the miner in question. 


residefits in the city of Oruro, and can therefore be accepted as absolutely correct. 


“T have compiled the narrative,” he writes, “from statements made 
These data were subsequently confirmed by several 


The 


names are slightly changed, and that is all.” 


IT is most refreshing in this world, 
with its le proportion of colourless 
“ me-toc and “ same-here’s,” once 
in a while to come across a person of 
teal individuality, a landmark, a 
pillar of strength amongst the spine- 

less, uninteresting majority. Such a person was 

John Walsh, of whom I wish to tell. 

Imet him during my early adventurous days in 
Bolivia, far up amongst those wastes of salt and 
borax, nitrate and mineral ore. Up amongst 
the clouds it were, at three miles elevation 
above the Pacific and hundreds of miles inland, 
up there in the dreary wastes of mountain and 
rock and dazzling plateau, where strange things 
happen and where man must battle with Nature 
and with human beings even less kind. 


Big Walsh—as we always called him—was | 


from Missouri, and he had a habit of letting you 
know this fact early in his first conversation with 
you. 

He was a very tall, squarely-built man, of 
great strength. But the wonderful trait about 
him was his marvellous personality. He was not 
a bully by any means, for a more kindly, generous, 
reasonable man to deal with one could not desire 
to mect. But when thwarted or about to be 
overwhelmed by difficulties and disaster, his 
amazingly forceful character stood out chiselled 
in granite for all to see. 

When I first met him he had just returned from 
a gold-washing expedition amongst the river- 
beds of the higher reaches of the Beni tributaries. 

He, with two friends, Smith and Talbot, had 
contracted “ gold-feve and- determined to 
try their luck—had, after considerable ditficulty 
and danger, reached the Tuiche River, where 
during three months they had washed for gold 
with fair success. 

Then the rather imperious attitude which they 
assumed had angered the savage tribes there- 
abouts, and things began to look bad for the 
three adventurers, for these wild, naked Indians 
are adepts in cunning and treachery. 

At last the gold-searchers had to desist from 
their quest and prepare to return to civilization. 


During the journey back to La Paz they in an 
evil moment heard that bodies in those parts 
were buried with heavy gold ornaments, and 
their cupidity was aroused. 

Walsh—who had never laid claim to any 
beatific sanctitude—admitted to me that, tempted 
by the apparent ease with which the yellow metal 
could be procured, they had opened a number of 
graves in an ancient Indian burial-ground and 
purloined some such ornaments. 

Not for long did the defilers of those ancient 
tombs escape the vengeance of the natives. The 
desecration was at once discovered, a frantic cry 
for punishment of the offenders went up, and a 
few nights later they were ambushed, when only 
a few days from La Paz. In the unequal fight 
which ensued these three—who, overcome by the 
fonl lust for gold, had thus dishonoured their 
race—were overcome after defending themselves 
like lions. 

Smith and Talbot had been killed and Big 
Walsh was left for dead. He had, indeed, 
sustained such dire wounds that had he been 
an ordinary mortal he surety would also have 
succumbed. 

But next morning he had regained conscious- 
ness to find the savages had decamped, carrying 
away everything of value, their hard-won and 
ill-gotten gold included. The wounded giant 
had crawled crab-like to an adjacent stream, had 
bathed his wounds, and bound them up, though in 
sorry fashion. 

He had struggled on for several days, he 
hardly knew how, and was subsequently rescued 
hy a picket of Bolivian soldiers and taken to 
La Paz. 

In the kaleidoscopic turmoil] of my own 
adventurous career I lost sight of my strange 
friend until some four years later. 

We met at Oruro, in which town he related to 
me the recent remarkable experiences which had 
befallen him in the neighbourhood. 

For a long while after his unfortunate and 
nearly fatal gold-washing expedition to the far 
north he had suffered ill-luck and continual 
Teverses. 
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Then by pure chance he had discovered traces 
of tin, and by much laborious effort had in time 
developed a really rich working. After a time 
he was able to employ a score of Chilean labourers, 
more difficult to handle than the local people, 
but much better workers. 

For a time all went well, until one day, being 
unable to obtain cash in time to cover his pay-roll, 
his men had become troublesome. 

Big Walsh was not one to put up with any 
nonsense, and to assert his authority effectually 
he had thrashed the ringleader. 

This only added fuel to the smouldering fires 
of Chilean wrath and hatred. Venganza was 
sworn, and the American miner found himself in 
deadly peril. But his stout spirit quailed not, 
nor did he even dream of leaving his solitary hut. 
This was not the Walsh way of meeting trouble ; 
he merely took down and cleaned his weapon, a 
much-used Winchester rifle, loaded it, and then 
likewise loaded his capacious pipe and calmly 
awaited de 
velopments. 


They did not 
delay long in 
arriving. 


Walsh, tough 
old campaigner 
as he was, lived 


“He fred with deadly precis.on, seldom failing to ‘wing’ his quarry,” 
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quite alone in a small shanty, fixed with the 
barest necessities. He had a faithful old watch- 
man, whose duty it was to guard the workings 
and to report every night to his master that all 
was well, 

The night of the trouble was dark and stormy 
and still; no moon shone, and even the stars 
seemed shrouded by the stormy clouds which 
scudded across an angry sky. 

Later, distant rumblings were heard which 
seemed to shake the very earth. A storm was 
brewing and might at any moment break with 
the terrifying violence customary at these electri- 
cally charged altitudes. 

Big Walsh, quite oblivious to threats of 
elements and of man, lay on his back upon his 
canvas-covered catre, quietly reading a much- 
thumbed book on mineralogy. 

Hearing a knock at the door, our friend, think- 
ing it was the watchman and suspecting nothing, 
hastened to open it, only to find himself confronted 
by a dozen or 
more of his men, 
excited by liquor. 

With the foul 
est of curses they 
tushed at their 
erstwhile master 
and intended vic- 
tim, but the Mis- 
sourlan with a 
sweep or two of 
his powerful 
arms, hurled 
them back and 
succeeded in 
closing his door. 

The attacking 
party, who 
mostly had fire. 
arms, besides the 
inevitable knife, 
started a regular 
fusillade on the 
hut, which was 
none too strong. 

Walsh had at 
once darkened 
his only room 
and proceeded in 
his usual grim manner to 
exact heavy toll of his 
numerous assailants. 

Crouching stealthily beside 
his little window he patiently 
awaited his chance, and asa 
figure would be dimly dis- 
tinguishable he would fire 
with deadly precision, sel- 
dom failing to ‘ wing” his 
quarry 

In this manner he placed 
three hors de combat and 
slightly wounded _ several 
others. Thus, bravely and 
cleverly, he fought, but the 
odds were too great even for 
the redoubtable Yankee. 
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The assailants were Chileans and were conse~ 
quently most determined fighters. By attacking 
simultaneously, they gave him all he could do 
to beat them off. At last, when one of them, 
more daring than the rest, climbed to the roof 
and commenced to fire down through it and the 
second shot penetrated the little table at which 
Walsh was just then standing, he began to 
realize that his position was becoming untenable 
and resolved upon a bold course. He would 
make a sortie. It was typical of the very nature 
of the man to conceive this daring plan. 

Having quickly loaded up all his remaining 
cartridges, he stealthily unfastened the door, and 
then, when the moment seemed propitious, 
opened it and rushed out. 

Thanks to the surprise—for his enemies little 
suspected that even he would adopt such tactics 
—and to the darkness, also to the fact that he 
sprinted in a zigzag course, he managed to reach 
the cover of some rocks without a single shot 
touching him. 

Dropping out of sight, he waited. Then as 
the men—now more wary—approached, he fired 
with his usual caution and precision, causing 
them to fall back once more. 

After thus repulsing them momentarily, he 
would retire to more distant cover, and with such 
skill did he do this that, in the end, he actually 
succeeded in evading the whole gang. For after 
warily stalking and firing at what looked like the 
American’s head, showing above a rock, they at 
last managed to hit it, only to discover that they 
had been tricked, as their target had been merely 
his much-worn hat. 

Meanwhile the wily Missourian had, under 
cover of the night, made good his escape. 
During all this fighting he had only received a 
slight wound in the shoulder. Then the threaten- 
ing storm broke in all its mad violence, the 
heavens opened, the lightning crackled, whilst 
torrential rains fell in hissing masses. 

Having had perforce to shelter for a while 
from the tempest, no sooner had it begun to 
abate than Big Walsh resumed his course, and 
all the rest of that night he stolidly tramped 
towards Oruro—for all this drama had been 
enacted some four leagues from that adobe- 
constructed town. He reached there just after 
five in the morning. It might be supposed that 

. he at once sought out the police, to report how 
he had been attacked by his men; but yet again 
I must say—this was not Walsh's way. 

He looked up his friend Cameron, who fitted 
him out with a fresh stock of ammunition for 
his Winchester, and also lent him a couple of 
good revolvers. 

Without even a rest—delaying only to make a 
hearty meal—this intrepid fellow set out for 
his mine again, prepared to fight his way back 
to possession of his property. 

But upen his arrival he was surprised to find 
the whole place deserted. So he coolly took 
up his old quarters and resumed his former 
life, as if nothing untoward had occurred to 
disturb it. 

However, his Chilean enemies had meanwhile 
informed the police, giving ¢heir version of the 
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whole affair, and a few days later a couple of 
soldicrs came from the Oruro authonties to 
arrest him. 

Walsh curtly refused to have anything to do 
with them, telling them that they had better 
bring someone in authority. So off they went 
to report. 

The following day an officer with ten men 
galloped up to his door, peremptorily demanding 
his immediate surrender. 

As Walsh naively explained to me, he could 
not very well resist the whole Bolivian army, 
but he did parley until the officer promised that— 
conditionally upon his surrender without resist- 
ance—he would be well treated and not deprived 
of his arms. 

So Big Walsh, the invincible, gave in, and 
sorry for it he soon was, too. 

For, once outside, the officer—with a delightful 
disregard for his solemn promise—hbad him 
seized, and after a fierce struggle, im which he 
nearly choked two soldiers, he was thrown down, 
disarmed, and bound. 

He was then brusquely ordered to march, 
which for a time he did. Then, feeling the 
ignominy of walking whilst these monkey- 
soldiers rode, he stopped and stolidiy refused to 
move another step. 

The officer bullied and threatened, but all to 
no effect, or rather the real effect was quite 
contrary to his expectations, fur he found that, 
armed as he was and with half-a-score of men 
at his command, there was a something in the 
hard, steely eyes of this tied-up giant of men 
which he dared not meet with his own debauched 
and bloodshot gaze. 

Eventually the officer, with a muttered curse, 
ordered one of his men to dismount and ket this 
determined prisoner ride into Oruro. 

On arrival he was lodged in jail. 

The wheels of justice rotate slowly im Bolivia, 
and the Walsh case dragged on for a long time. 
His appeal against the imprisonment with which 
he was to be punished for so bravely defending 
himself went to the United States Minister and 
was duly transmitted back to Sucre, which was 
then the capital of Bolivia—La Paz not yet 
having revolted to change this. 

Meanwhile Big Walsh’s wonderful personality 
was asserting itself in a truly remarkable manner. 
To such an extent did he dominate those around 
him that, incredible as it may seem, he practically 
ruled the Oruro jail. He made such a fuss 
about his quarters that at last the Comman- 
dante, in sheer desperation, gave up his own 
room to him. 

Then he insisted upon being allowed out duly 
for exercise, and a guard was sent with him, tho 
became virtually Walsh's servant. 

He was well received by all the foreign re 
dents, who delighted to show hospitality to ths 
worthy representative of Uncle Sam, Upon one 
occasion he made his servant-guard so drunk 
that the latter had to be carned back by his 
prisoner. The American slung the drunken 
fellow on his shoulder and carried him throush 
the streets —much to the delight of the populice. 
and presenting himself with his burden to the 
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“There was a fierce struggle, in which he nearly choked two soldiers.” 


officer in charge coolly asked that a better 
specimen be detailed to wait upon him in future. 

When the wheels of diplomacy had revolved 
in their ponderous manner and the order came 
to release him, Walsh refused to leave, declaring 
he would stay until he had received compensation 


for his false imprisonment of several months. 
After some time a compromise was reached. I 
believe the Bolivian Government did have to 
pay a considerable sum, and Big Walsh left his 
“hotel,” as he termed it, after making the whole 
garrison drunk in his honour. 
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A pigeon which saved four lives, This bird struggled 

in against a gale with a message from four airmen who 

had come down in the sea. The pigeon died from 
exhaustion upon arrival. 


UR old interest in carrier- 


A) 

(G pigeons we used to keep 
when we were boys was 
reawakened the other day 

LF whilst we were strolling 

- along Piccadilly, London. 

Chancing to look into the windows of 

Messrs. Rowland Ward, our attention 

was immediately riveted, not by the 

gaping mouth of a lion or tiger, but 
by a simple stuffed pig whose 
touching history, appended thereto, 


almost brought the tears to our eyes. 

The bird was a hero of the war, 

worthy indced of being decorated with the 
Victoria Cross, an idea which had occurred to 
those who had so admirably preserved it, as 
witness the title—‘ The V.C. Pigeon ”—they 
had aptly bestowed upon it. The story of this 
heroic bird was told us as follows :— 

During the action which was fought in the 
region of the Menin Road, on October 3rd, 1917, 
this bird was dispatched at 1.30 p.m. from the 
front line to divisional headquarters, bearing a 


The 


Carrier- Pigeon 
in War Time. 


By GEORGE FREDERIC LEES 
and A. SOMMERVILLE STORY, 


ILLUSTRATED FROM OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


At least half a million 
carrier- pigeons are being 
used in the present war. 
Here is a most informative 
articie about them and the 
invaluable service they 
have rendered our men 
and our Allies, both on 
land and sea. It is not 
too much to say that the 
fate of an army may often 
depend on one of these 
winged messengers, 


Airmen releasing a pigeon with a message for help, 


most important message. Bullets were humming 
through the air as it soared aloft to an elevation 
of some four or five hundred feet. at which 
height it would have a range of vision of over 
twenty miles, and be able to discern those con- 
spicuous landmarks which guide carrier-pigeons 
homewards ; and as it circled round and round, 
turning its head from side to side, before finding 
its bearings and making off in a straight line, 
the officer who had released it wondered what 
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Transportable French military pigeon-loft on 
the Marne. 


its fate would be. Could it possibly 
escape alive from the storm of bullets 
from machine-guns and rifles? Alas! 
his fears, as he was afterwards told, 
were only too well-grounded. During 
the messenger’s passage to the higher 
strata of the atmosphere a German 
bullet struck one of its legs, and, 
denuding the tibia of all flesh, drove the 
metal cylinder containing the message 
into the side of its body. The bullet 
passed out of its back, but, strange to 
say, did not kill there and then. Keen 
though its sufferings must have been, 
the homing instinct was uppermost, 
and it continued on its way. The dis- 
tance it had to travel was nine miles. 
Rain came on. Sodden with wet and 
its life-blood oozing away at almost 
every beat of its wings, it struggled 
onwards towards its goal. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, it would have 
been in its loft within twenty minutes 
from the moment of departure. But, owing 
to its terrible wound and the inclemency of 
the weather, it did not reach its destination 
until ten-fifty-three the following morning, 
October 4th, when it dicd almost immediately. 
“The marvel is,” commented our informant, 
“that the bird ever reached its loft at all. A 
truly remarkable example of the homing faculty 
and -power of endurance of certain breeds of 
carrier-pigeons under the most adverse con- 
ditions |” 

This was enough to whet anyone's appetite 
for information, so we set to work at once to 
make an exhaustive inquiry into the pigcon- 
service of armies, past and present. And an 
intensely interesting subject we soon began to 
find it was—a subject with a literature much 
more vast than most people imagine. For 
carrier-pigeons have been used for the carrying 
of messages since the earliest antiquity. Accord- 
ing to old writers, they were extensively employed 


A carrier-pii 


with the British forces in Italy which returned to its home 
wounded with an important message, It is having its leg band 


by the ancient Egyptians, and it is certain that 
the priests of pagan times used them in the 
mise-en-scéne of their oracles and mysteries. 
Pliny and other ancient writers tell of the uses 
to which carrier-pigeons were put, and in Biblical 
times there are many traces of the carrier-pigcon 
having been used. 

An old writer tells us: “In Egypt and in 
Syria a culvour (or pigeon) is taught to bear 
letters, and to be a messenger out of one province 
into another. For it loveth kindly the place 
and the dwelling where it was first fed and 
nourished. And be it never so far borne into far 
countries, always it will return home again, if it 
be restored to freedom. And oft to such a 
culvour a letter is craftily bound under one 
wing, and then it is let go. Then it flicth up into 
the air, and ceaseth never till it come to the first 
place in which it was bred.” 

For military purposes the carrier-pigeon was 
also used in remote ages past. Casar used 
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pigeons, and it was by their means that he 
learned of the insurrections in Gaul and other 
happenings in the widespread Empire. At the 
siege of St. Jean d’Acre, Richard Coeur de Lion 
kept in touch with the outside world by means 
of carrier-pigeons, and they were used in many 
other historical sieges, such as that of Liége in 
1574- 

But it was not until the siege of Paris, in 1871, 
that the carrier-pizeon was able really to show 
the immense use it could be in war time. Experi- 
ments with pigeons had for some years before 
that been taking place in France. In 186y a 
French gentleman, named Mesle, who kept 
pigeons in the .Rue du Rambuteau, Paris, had 
accustomed his birds to fly between their home 
there and his oftice in the Halle au Vin; the 
birds lunched daily at the latter place, and 
supped and slept in the Rue du Rambuteau. 
Another amateur fancier, about the same time, 
had done the same thing with his pigeons between 
the Avenue de l’Opéra, Paris, and the little town 
of Choisy-le-Roi. 

In the war of 1870-71 the proved usefulness 
of the carrier-pigeon came as a veritable revela- 
tion. The Governor of Paris during the siege 
received the: offers of pigeon-owners to place 
their birds at his disposal without the slightest 
enthusiasm, but a pigeon-post was organized 
under M. Steenackers, and proved a great 
boon, for not only by its means were the pro- 
vinces able to get news from the besieged capital, 
but those in the capital could thus hear from: 
their friends and relatives, which was a great 
moral influence. The birds were taken’ out 
of the city in balloons, often at great risk to 
those who: piloted them. In this way some 
four hundred birds were taken out of the be- 
leaguered city, and about one hundred returned, 
many of them having fallen to the German snipers. 
Those that reached the city carried about 
one hundred and fifty thousand official. tele- 
grams and a million private ones. 

The method followed was this: On a huge 
board were pasted letters, telegrams, and even 
newspapers. A ph c proof was taken 
of the board on a slip of collodion not 
thicker Land with a surface 
res. Two or three of 
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these films -were inserted into the tube of a 
goose-feather tied to a pigeon’s tail. On arrival: 
at its destination, the town to which it belonged: 
in the provinces, the contents of the collodion. 
films were rephotographed and enlarged on 
a screen, and cut up into the various telegrams 
which were sent to their addressees. 

* It is undoubtedly owing to this use made 
of the pigeon in the most famous siege of modern. 
times that in the intervening: years the science 
of the carrier-pigeon for military purposes 
has been pushed to greater lengths in France 
than in any other country, although it was 
the Belgians who first taught the moderns 
how to use the carrier-pigeon. Neither the 
English nor the Italians—curiously enough, 
not even the Germans—have made use of them 
to anything like the same extent. The British 
Army has, it is true, on numerous. notable 
occasions. been: eminently served by these inter- 
esting: binds; one instance in recent years being 
the siege of Ladysmith, when the garrison 
made use of a hundred birds presented to General 
Sir G. White by fanciers of Durban, and by their 
help kept in touch with the outside world. 

In France some years passed after the war 
before the subject was again taken up seriously, 
but eventuaily, in the late ‘seventies, some useful 
experiments were being made into the training 
of pigeons for war purposes. Many eminent 
men made researches into the instincts of the 
bird and its adaptability for various uses. 
Major Reynaud, an officer of Cuirassiers, 
entrusted by the military authorities with the 
task of militarizing the pigeon, accomplished 
marvels. One of the problems which he set 
himself, and. which he successfully solved, was, 
having a movable and. transportable pigeon- 
cote, to accustom the birds that were let loose 
at a distance to return from no matter where 
and find their home again, though it should in 
the meanwhile have changed its position. To 
this end the pigeon-house was placed on a horse- 
drawn vehicle. The birds were first allowed 


A typical French pigeon-loft in Thessaly (Greece). 


Feeding-time, 
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use in besieged fortresses or in Alpine 
regions where roads might be blocked by 
snow and ice. This training consists in 
keeping the birds for months away from 
their homes, with the certainty that on 
release they will head direct for the place 
where they will find their food and their 
mates. Many interesting and successful 
experiments were carried out on these lines. 
The fidelity of the pigeon to its home is 
well illustrated by the history of a bird 
that was captured by the Germans in 1871. 
It was taken by 
Prince Frederick 
Charles and kept in 
his park in Ger- 
many, but one day, 
three years later (in 
1874) the bird es- 
caped and returned 
to its home in the 
Boulevard Clichy, 
Paris. 

The French 
Government, which 
seriously encourages 
the breeding and 
training of these 


to fly around it while in a stationary position, 
and go in and out at their will, or to enter at 
the sound of an instrument. Then the birds 
were taken away from their homes to ever- 
increasing distances and released, to return 
and find their home in the same position; 
finally, in their absence, the vehicle was moved 
to another position—increasing in distance 
as the bird got accustomed to this treatment. 
The idea was to have birds that might be taken 
anywhere in the scene of operations, but would 
be sure to return to their “ base,” no matter 
where the exigencies of warfare might take the 
vehicle. These experiments were sufficiently 
successful to encourage their continuance. 
Of course, all birds are not equally apt, and a 
flock of military pigeons is only got together 
by a process of careful selection. 

It is easy to create habits with pigeons, and 
—as with human beings—the stomach plays 
a leading rdle in their training. Commandant 
Reynaud, for instance, at one period, accus- 
tomed some birds hc had in Paris to seek their 
midday meal daily at Versailles, by the simple 
expedient of forgetting to feed them at their 
home in Paris at certain hours they had for- 
merly been accustomed to, and on the other 
hand giving them food of which they were 
particularly fond at Versailles, where he wanted 
them to go. In 1887 a M. Cassiers established 
an out-and-home pigeon-post by means of a 
similar trick. His pigeons, kept at La Chapelle, 
Paris, were trained to find their morning meal 
at Melun, and thence to return for their midday 
feast, carrying messages each way, the double 
journey amounting to fifty-six miles. During 
these years, also, pigeons were trained for special 


A Londoa motor omnibus converted into a pigeon-loft on the British Front in France. 


birds by private 
owners, and _ gives 
cups and other 
prizes, as well as picked’ birds from military 
establishments, in reward for good performances, 
passed a series of strict laws between the years 
1885 and rgI1 regulating the use of carrier- 
pigeons in the country and its colonies. These 
refer to the examination and care, census- 
taking, and other points connected with the use 
of pigeons. No foreigner is allowed to be a 
member of a pigeon-shooting society, nor are 
pigeons trained abroad allowed to be imported 
into the country. Certain suitable soldiers 
in Engineer corps are specially trained in the 
management and care of the birds, under officers 
accustomed to the work; and in every way 
the French military authoritics show the value 
they attach to the use of these humble aids to 
military operations. 

The race of pigeons used to-day is far removed 
from the types that were used by the ancients. 
We have said the Belgians were the pioneers 
in the science in modern times, and the two 
types of birds mostly used are known as the 
Antwerp pigeon and the Liége pigeon. They 
differ a little in physical qualities, and while 
the Liége bird is noted for its rapidity in flight 
in fine weather and its capacity to make long 
journeys, the Antwerp pigeon is famed for its 
tenacity and force of resistance. There are 
also the English carrier, which is of Asiatic 
origin— probably Persian—and the smaller 
“swallow pigeon.” 

The two largest mobilizations of pigcons in 
France took place in 1905, when competitions 
were held in pigeon posts by relays. The country 
was divided into two parts—the East and the 
West, each side comprising twenty-two stations, 
and messages were thus sent in relays all round 
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the country, one bird taking up the burden 
when his fellow left it. The mean speed over the 
one thousand two hundred and thirty-eight and 
thirteen thousand miles respectively of the two 
circuits was six hundred yards a minute. 

A census that took place in 18y8 showed that 
France possessed about one hundred thousand 
pigeons suitable for use in warfare. About a 
quarter of these were kept in the north of the 
country. The army authoritics encourage clubs 
of military colombophiles to carry on experi- 
ments, because military pigeons can never be 
too highly trained. They should indeed be always 
in training, and great attention has to be paid to 
such details as not having too many birds in one 
cote, and accustoming them to the noises 
incident to war—a difficult thing, one would 
think, in these terrible days of intensive bom- 
bardments, for peace time !—so that they may 
not be terrified by nvises. 

The chief use to which pigeons are put is, of 
course, as message carriers, and it has been shown 
that nothing can replace them in point of time 
and expense. The wireless telegraph, owing to 
the facility with which it can be “ tapped,” is 
not so sure. At various manceuvres that have 
taken place in recent years the value of the 
pigeon as an auxiliary to the telephone and 
telegraph has been amply proved. 

The messages which used to be put, as we 
have seen, on a microscopic sheet and inserted 
in a goose-quill tied to the bird's tail, is now 
more generally inserted in a little aluminium 
case weighing about one gramme, which is fixed 
either to the bird's leg by two little rings or toa 
strong central feather of the tail. Nowadays 
military birds are carried in little boxes shaped 
to their own 
bodies, in which 
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Union. Pigeon-flying had long been a sport 
in this country, as in France, and breeders 
were in possession of some of the finest birds 
in the world. Very high prices used to be 
paid for good fliers in pre-war days: fifty 
pounds, seventy pounds, and even as much as 
one hundred pounds being given for champion 
homing pigeons. British colombophiles imme- 
diately saw the military value to be derived from 
their peace-time hobby, and most generously 
came forward to press their tip-top fliers on the 
authorities. The result is that we have now a 
very excellent pigeon service, or rather three 
Services, attached to the Army, the Navy, and 
Home defence. 

The signalling section of the Royal Engineers 
has charge of the pigeons at the Front. They 
are generally housed in London motor-omnibuses 
transformed into lofts. And very picturesque 
these novel cotes look, as can be judged from 
the following interesting description sent from 
the Front by a chaplain with the B.E.F.:— 

“ T have just paid a visit to one of the pigeon 
lofts in our area. The pigeons are part of my 
flock. They live—some sixty of them—in a 
London motor-omnibus from Piccadilly. The 
outside top part of the bus is roofed in to form 
a cage, while the men occupy three-quarters of 
the inside, because the front part of the inside 
is also part of the cage, which is entered by a 
door from the men’s room, and also by a door at 
the top of the back staircase. 

“ There is an opening in the front of the cage, 
cleverly arranged, so that the birds can enter 
when they return from their flights, but cannot 
fly out when they are inside. A board is deftly 
poised just inside the opening, so that when a 


they lie like a 
mollusc in its 
shell. A horseman 
can thus carry 
several birds to- 
gether on a belt 
round his waist, 
and pigeons have 
been known to 
support this kind 
of locomotion for 
several hours at 
a stretch without 


evincing the 
slightest — incon- 
venience. 

Great Britain 


was very far be 
hind the fair 
regards car 
pigeons when war 
broke out. Buta 
very efficient ser- 
vice was quickly 
established, 
thanks to the 
initiative and 


patriotism of the 
National Homing 


French military pigeons being released in a hollow in the Vosges, one of the most mountainous districts 
of France, 
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accustomed to the noise of 
the guns, when used by the 
R.G.A., by taking them 
nearer and nearer to the 
“heavies.” In this way 
their nerves quickly get 
accustomed to the booming 
of the guns. 

Innumerable stories could 
be told about the invaluable 
serv: rendered to our 
Army and Navy by pigeons. 
Sometimes they are the only 
means of communication with 
G.H.Q., for bar- 
rage fire, gas 
attacks, etc., 
may interfere 
with the ordi- 
nary channels 
of getting mes 
sages through. 
The very fact 


Officer reading a despatch brought in by pigeon-post. 


bird steps on it an electric bell rings 
inside the omnibus to tell the men 
that a pigeon has come home. Two 
arrived while I was there; they had* 
come from the trenches five miles 
away in twelve minutes. The pigeons 
are taken out in baskets to the 
trenches, to bring messages back in 
case the wire communications should 
's fire. If not 
wanted for this purpese, they are sent 
flying back after twenty-four hours 
with some message just for practi 
Each pigeon has a ring put on its leg 
when quite young, and is known by 
the number on the ring. 

“ As soon as the bird arrives at the 
loft, a man creeps into the cage, catches 
it, reads the message, writes it down in 
duplicate, and sends a copy to the 
signal officer, whence it is sent forth 
like an ordinary telegram. Birds are 
always sent in couples, each with the 
same message, in case one should be 
shot by the enemy. 

“Truly, they were a beautiful set of birds 
which I saw—quite a sight to behold, in such 
perfect condition, and with all the marks of 
high breeding. The men get devoted to them, 
and make them love their clean and comfortable 
homes, where they are well fed and cared for in 
every way.” 

We may add to this pleasing description that 
the staff attached to a pigeon-loft at the Front 
generally consists of a driver for the omnibus, 
an expert pigcon-trainer, and an orderly, whose 
duty is to take the message to G.H.Q. Also 
that the birds are taken to the front line trenches 
or to the batteries by a motor-cyclist, who has 
a large basket containing a number of birds 
fixed to the carrier of his machine, It should 
be noted, tov, that the pigeons have to be 


French officer with a pigeon which has just arrived with a message. 


that the Ger- 
mans have 
established a 


fe f ox 


corps of sharpshooters, provided with special 
weapons for pigeon-shooting, is proof positive 


-that these winged messengers perform most 


efficient work. 

We have already related one of the true 
anecdotes connected with the pigeon-service of 
the British Army. Here are some more, which 
we have collected from officers and men of the 
Army and Navy 

During the severe fighting in France in the 
early days of the war, when the Germans were 
pressing us back by sheer weight of numbers, a 
well-known colonel and a young lieutenant, who 
is a writer with two or three books to his name, 
were cut off from their regiment, which was in 
full retreat. The enemy’s shells were falling so 
thickly around them that they took refuge in a 
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dug-out; and there they waited and waited— 
absolutely helpless—for the onrush of Boches, 
who, as the colonel remarked, would be sure “ to 
take them prisoners—unless they decided to 
finish them off with a hand-grenade or a bayonet.” 
Such was the fate they contemplated in that 
dark dug-out, where the only gleam of light was 
the glow of their cigarettes. Coming to the end 
of his cigarette, the Colonel took another from 
his pocket and lit a match. Suddenly; he paused 
in the act of lighting up, and exclaimed: ‘‘ By 
Jove! what’s that in the corner? Isn’t that a 
pigeon-basket ? If there’s a bird in it, we may 
be saved after all.’’ And sure enough, in that 
basket, hidden away in a dark corner of the 
dug-out, a homing pigeon was found. ‘Tearing 
a leaf from his note-book, the colonel, by the 
light of two or three matches struck by Lieutenant 
C——,, scribbled a hasty note, which was attached 
to the pigeon’s leg. As they released the bird 
from the entrance they hardly dared to hope 
that it would ever reach its destination. And 
yet it did. Moreover, the message led to a 
counter-attack, and, half an hour later, just in 
the nick of time, the two officers were saved. 
This reminds one of the pigeon sent off as a 
forlorn hope by the heroic skipper, T. Crisp, 
R.N.S., of the smack Nelson, which, after a 
fight with a U-boat, was sinking. Crisp was 
mortally wounded, and as he died he sent off 
the bird with the following message: ‘‘ Nelson 
being attacked by submarine—skipper killed— 
send assistance at once.” The Huns fired at the 
pigeon and succeeded in wounding it, but it 
nevertheless reached its loft. Assistance was 
sent out and arrived in time to save the crew. 


20 . a 


Releasing a pigeon with a message from a British submarine, 
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Poor Crisp was, however, dead. The name of 
Thomas Crisp, V.C. (the King awarded him the 
coveted decoration posthumously) will live in 
the annals of the service. 

Another of our illustrations shows a pigeon 
(stuffed and preserved in a case) which saved 
the lives of four airmen who had come down in 
the midst of a stormy sea owing to engine 
trouble. A gale was blowing at the time, and 
not one of the men thought for a moment that 
their call for help would get through. Yet the 
gallant bird struggled home through the storm, 
dying of exhaustion upon its arrival. 

We are informed by a prominent member of 
the National Homing Union that a list of birds 
mentioned for their fine flying and powers of 
endurance during 1916 and 1917 has been per- 
pared and sent to those breeders who have 
assisted the military and naval authorities to 
build up their present efficient services. ‘ Our 
King is one of the breeders mentioned in 
despatches,” he said, “for you may not know 
that His Majesty has seven tip-top fliers, bred 
in the lofts at Sandringham, on active service.” 

Let us mention, in conclusion, a very curious 
fact connected with carrier - pigeons: The 
Germans have on several occasions been known 
to communicate with us by means of captured 
birds. During the recent retreat, at the begin- 
ning of April, they sent a message announcing 
the capture of “a well-known battalion com- 
mander,”’ who, as now stated in a despatch from 
the Times Special Correspondent, is Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lord Farnham, of the Royal Innis- 


killing Fusiliers, who was at first reported to 
be missing. 
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The first true account of Germany’s daring but futile efforts to cut Britain’s underseas 


cable systems. 
cable stations concerned, and are authentic. 


The stories here told have been specially gathered from the men of the 


The accompanying photographs depict the 


Huns during their temporary possession of the stations, and the damage they wrought to 
instruments, machinery, and cables. 


iT is with the part of the cableman 
} in the war before the United States 
of America threw off her neutrality 
that this chronicle will deal. Little 
of note has happened since in the cable 
world. 

There are three thousand and seventy under- 
seas cables in existence ; their total length is two 
hundred and ninety-five thousand three hundred 
and two nautical miles. Of these cables two 
thousand five hundred and seventy are owned 
by the British Government. From the first 
moment that Mars began to rattle his sword, 
British cablemen found themselves controlling 
a vitally important section of the machinery 
of war; they joined with the British Navy in 
the task of maintaining Britain's lines of com+ 
munication, And to realize how essential 
those lines of communication were, one need 
only glance at a map of the British Empire. 
Had the submarine cable system been cut or 
clogged successfully by Germany, months might 
have clapsed before negotiations and arrange- 
ments could have been completed for the dis- 
patch of the contingents from the British 
Dominions which rushed to the aid of their 
Motherland. The whole history of Britain 
Overseas—especially that of India and South 
Africa—might have been changed if the sub- 
marine cables had failed at that crucial moment. 
Wireless? It was not long before the war 
proved that wireless telegraphy is not a serious 
rival of the submarine cable. After Britain 
cut the only two underseas cables which directly 
linked the United States and Germany, it 

yas stated that the wireless stations at Sayville, 
L. 1. Tuckerton, N.J.. and Nauen, in Hanover 
—considered to be the most powerful in’ the 
world—would adequately replace the ocean 


cables. As a matter of ct, however, so far 
as the maintenance of reliable and cthcient 
communication was concerned, the wireless 


Thus, with wireless communi- 
cation interrupted at uncertain intervals by 
atmospheric electrical disturbances, messages 
from Germany to the United States could only 


proved a failure. 


arrive by cable in plain language through London ; 
that, of course, was just what the British 
Government desired in those days, although 
unfortunately American interests suffered in 
consequence. 

It will thus be seen that Britain might have 
been in Queer Street herself if her cable service 
had failed her in any way. Germany's propa- 
ganda departments would have had their say 
unchecked; the British Government would 
have been uncertain of the loyal co-operation 
of India and of Egypt, and ignorant of the enthu- 
siastic rally of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and British Africa. 

Contrast the happy experience of the British 
Empire with that of the German Empire. 
Directly the war began Britain promptly cut 
all the German cables, and the Central Empires 
were practically isolated telegraphically from 
the rest of the world. Germany has five 
submarine cables at Borkum. They go to 
Brest, Vigo, and Teneritte; and two vit the 
Azores to New York. As all tive p through 
the English Channel, no difficulty was experi- 
enced in cutting them ; moreover, it is practically 
impossible for Germany to repair or replace 


them. The six cables between Germany and 
Britain were also cut. Thus Germany has no 
telegraphic lines on her west coast. It is 


impossible for her to communicate by cable 
under the North Sea through other countries. 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden are 
closed to her for this purpose, because communi- 


cation westward through these countries is 
only possible by means of cables which land 
in Britain and France. Germany can reach 


the coast of Austria in the south. There again, 
however, communication is interrupted, — for 
the cables running from west to east in’ the 
Mediterranean are owned by a British company. 
Communication with Atrica is prevented for 
the same reason. Germany could not get into 
touch with China before the Celestial Empire 
declared war owing to the fact that the land- 
lines passed through Russia or India. 

Sume idea of what Germany tlunks about 
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her almost total lack of submarine cable com- 
munication is afforded by the following brief 
quotation from a long and angry article in 
Blatter fur Post und Telegraphie :-— 
“England showed in the most unmistakable 
manner, by cutting the German cables 
immediately on the outbreak of war, that 
she meant to profit by her cable monopoly 
to the uttermost. How far-reaching and 
manifold the injuries done to us are needs 
no dilating on. Deprived of our cables, 
our radio-telegraphic stations disturbed, at 
the very beginning of the war we were almost 
entirely cut off from direct telegraphic 
communication with our colonies, we had 
no means of communicating with our great 
liners in foreign harbours, and with our 
hundreds of trading ships. The enormous 
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1914. The scene was Fanning Island, a remote 
coral reef about four hundred miles south of the 
Hawaiian group, on which the British Pacific 
Cable Station is situated. 

At four-thirty on that September morning 
two vessels flying the French flag were sighted 
by the look-out from the north end of Fanning 
Island. The little colony of exiles—twenty-six 
white men, four white women, and two hundred 
natives—were unsuspicious of the friendly 
flag. But soon they were undeceived. A 
landing-party, consisting of about forty men, 
armed and in possession of a machine-gun, 
put off in boats. Then the vessels were recog- 
nized as the German cruiser Nuernberg and an 
attendant collier. The colony of cable-operators 
were taken completely by surprise and the landing 
party achieved its purpose—the destruction 


ee a a 


Germans in possession of the wharf at Fanning Island, with the German cruiser Nuernberg out at sea. 


Metwork of our commerce in neutral lands 
was interrupted. And this almost unbearable 
condition was utilized by our enemics in the 
Most unheard-of manner to flood neutral 
countries with lies as to the origin of the war 
and our atrocitics, to represent Germany as 
almost disintegrated militarily, _ politically, 
and economically. This much is clear, that 
at the conclusion of peace the most binding 
assurances must be obtained against the 

Tepetition of this unbearable misuse of English 

power in world-telegraphy. .. .” 

Comment on this would be superfluous. 

In view of Germany’s complete lack of 
submarine cables, it is small wonder that she 
quickly initiated strenuous efforts to sever 
the main arteries of British telegraphic communi- 
cations. 

The first of Germany’s raids on britain’s 
cable system took place on the 7th September, 


of the cable station, the most vital and at the 
same time the most exposed link in the long 
cable across the Pacific. 

The Germans took no chances in this work 
of destruction. All the more delicate instru- 
ments were attacked with axes; with dynamite 
they blew up the engine, boiler, and dynamo- 
rooms, the refrigerating plant (which they 
insisted on regarding as some new type of 
wireless installation), and the shore-end of the 
cable. The office safe was dynamited and 
about six hundred pounds stolen. Mean- 
while the German collier grappled for and cut 
the cable six hundred yards out from the 
shore. 

During the landing-party’s depredations they 
unfortunately discovered certain private papers 
which disclosed the situation of hidden spare 
instruments. These they found and destroyed. 
Their work accomplished, the Germans rejoined 
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Destruction in engine-house of cable station on Fanning Island after being dynamited. 


the Nuernberg, which then steamed off with 
the collier. 

The following is part of an account of the 
raid, written on the spot by one of the cablemen 
who took part in the adventure :— 

“TI was awakened on the morning of Sep- 
tember 7th by a native servant calling out, 
‘A big boat!’ and, jumping out of my bed 
at 5 a.m. I foumd it was a cruiser and a collier 


in attendance. I was just about to pop into 
bed again when I heard what sounded like 
firing. Hastily dressing, I went out, and to 
my surprise found that three boats had 
come ashore, with about forty marines and 
sailors. They promptly surrounded quarters 
and office. 

“Our superintendent, it appears, went 
down to get a boat off and meet the French 


Outside of engine-houre op Fanning Island alter the explosion. 
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commander, possibly anticipating a nice 
steak and some ice for breakfast. One can 
imagine his feelings when a_ business-like 
revolver was levelled at his head and an order 
given to surrender. This was promptly 
done. Very promptly, especially when a 
Maxim gun was seen in one of the boats. 
This latter was placed in position covering 
the office, and then marines and sailors took 
up various positions around the compound. 

“ First the lights were put out by a sword- 
cut through the wires, and the same cut 
severed connection with mills, etc. It was 
wonderful how familiar they seemed to be 
with the place. 

“On arriving at the office they found 
three men working, one of whom, failing to 
hear the order to surrender and to take his 
hands off the keys, had to be prompted to 
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was available to fill the wide gap. Here was 
a problem not easily to be solved. Mr. Greig, 
however, did solve it. He improvised rafts 
with planks and barrels. To these rafts he 
securely fastened the cable-ends, and then made 
a workable connection between them with ordi- 
nary covered wire. It was across these rafts 
that, on September 22nd, Fanning Island spoke 
again with the outside world—Suva, to be 
exact—and the story of the German raid was 
first told. 

Skilful and valuable work was also performed 
by the station electricians, who laboured 
unceasingly from the moment the enemy left 
the island. They prepared the station for the 
opening of permanent communication, and 
were able to reconstruct successfully a number 
of instruments by piecing together the débris 
of those damaged by the Germans. The 


A comer of the instrument-room on Fanning Island after the Germans hed dooe their worst. 


do so by a closer acquaintance with a revolver.” 

The Germans remained on Fanning Island 
for about twelve hours. After they had gone 
the cable-statf. made brilliant and successful 
efforts to restore communication with the rest 
of the world. The Germans, by towing the 
severed ends of the cable far apart, hoped to 
make its repair impossible. They reckoned, 
however, without the ingenuity of the cablemen. 
Mr. Hugh Greig, a member of the Fanning 
Island staff, although entirely lacking in experi- 
ence in handling or repairing cables, undertook 
the temporary repair of the Fanning-Suva 
cable. As there was no grapnel available he 
used an ordinary pickaxe. By this means, 
and also by diving and working under the sea 
to secure the cable-end with ropes, he managed 
to raise them to the surface. But they were 
still far apart ; there seemed to be no possibility 
of bringing them together, and no spare cable 


replacement of the apparatus, buildings, and 
plant destroyed cost about five thousand pounds. 
It will be remembered that the Nuernberg was 
sunk off the Falkland Islands by the Heat 
during the engagement fought by Admiral 
Sturdee. 

Although the affair at Fanning Island was 
the first raid made by the Germans, some weeks 
before -immediately on the outbreak of war 
—the cable-staff at Swakopmund, the only 
British station in German territory, experienced 
an unpleasant adventure. Swakopmund, at 
that time a part of German South-West Africa, 
is a town situated on the edge of a desert. When 
the war started the cable-staff were arrested 
by the Germans and accused of communicating 
with the military at Cape Town. The Germans 
treated them disgracefully. After arrest, they 
were jeered at and ho»ted on their way to the 
railway station. They were imprisoned in 
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‘Aisa: teod ‘by the, coew of the Geneon crates Erwan’ 10 destror instrements ot the cable 
Cocos-Keeling Islands. 


station on the C. 


‘Windhoek Jail, their march through the streets 
of Windhoek bringing more outbursts of hate 
upon them. Each man was confined in an 
uncomfortably small cell, and all were treated 
as criminals. They remained in jail for two 
months. Then, nothing having been proved 
against them, they were removed to an intern- 
ment camp at Okanjande, about fifty miles 
north of Windhoek. After spending a few 
weeks there they were made to trek on foot to 
a place another 
one hundred 
and thirty miles 
farther north. 
After their fight 
with the Portu- 
guese the Ger- 
mans retired, 
and again their 
unthappy pris- 
oners were 
forced to trek, 
this time south 
—to Otjiwar- 
ongo — another 
one hundred 
and twenty 
miles. These 
cablemen were 
rescued at 
Otjiwarongo by 
General Botha, 
after suffering 
captivity for 
eleven months. 

The success- 
ful enemy raid 
on Fanning 
Island was the 
first phase of a 
connected series 
of operations 
against the 
British cable 
systems. These 
operations were 
boldly planned 
but, although 
they began well, 
they ended in 
disaster for the 
Germans. The 


venue of the second phase 
was Madras. On September 
22nd, 1914, the Emden ap- 
peared off Madras and opened 
fire on the town. Although 
two shells burst just out- 
side the cable station no 
serious damage was done. A 
fragment of shell flew over 
the veranda, went through a 
door, and passed over the 
cable-censor’s table; luckily 
the censor was absent. This 
comparatively accurate marks- 
manship proved that the 
Emden knew exactly where 
the Madras cable station was situated. How- 
ever, communication across the Indian Ocean 
remained intact. Captain von Miller, of the 
Emden, made another effort to spoil Britain’s 
cable communications, but this adventure proved 
to be his last. 

A keen look-out had been kept for many 
months at the cable station at Cocos-Keeling 
Islands, in the Indian Ocean, and it was due 
to the accurate timing and cool judgment of 
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the cable staff that, when the Emden was sighted 
on November gth, 1914, a wireless message 
reached the Australian warship, Sydney, and 
an effective finish was put to the raiding career 
of the Emden, which, during two months in 
the Pacific, had accounted for nineteen British 
vessels, a Russian cruiser, and a French destroyer. 
During those two months the Emden had learnt 
that as an army cannot afford to leave a strong 
position in its rear, so a commerce-raider cannot 
leave a cable station and wireless installation 
in the centre of her area of operations. That 
was why Captain von Miiller decided to turn 
his attention to the Cocos-Keeling Islands in 
the Indian Ocean, where about thirty men from 
England and Australia work the cable and 
wireless under the control of the Eastern 
Extension Australasia and China “Telegraph 
Company. 
The story of this raid is vividly told by one 
of the cablemen. 
“At © a.m. on November goth, 1914,” he 
writes, ‘‘a member of the staff, leaving the 


Laying shore end of Batavia-Cocos cable. 


Germans stealing stores from the Cocos. 


office after night-duty, was met by a Chinaman, 
who told him that a ship was lying off the 
entrance to the lagoon. Climbing on to the 
roof of the office, and looking towards the 
spot indicated, he saw a four-funnelled war- 
ship... . 

“The superintendent ordered the following 
wireless message to be sent out: ‘S.OS. 
Strange ship in entrance,’ followed by our 
secret code-signature. After a few calls he 
ordered the message to be altered to ‘S.O.S. 
Emden here.’ 

“By this time most of the staff—who at 
that hour were, of course, in bed—had been 
roused. Hearing of the presence of a warship, 
they concluded that she would be the Winotaur, 
but were speedily disillusioned when a launch 
mounting a Maxim fore and aft, with a couple 
of cutters in tow, steamed up to the jetty 
and disembarked a landing-party of about 
forty men, with three officers and four machine- 
guns. 

“One officer asked those. of us standing 
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Cable-room at Cocos-Keeling Island Station after Germans’ visit of destruction, 


on the jetty: ‘‘ Vere is de vireless, eef you 
blease ?’ and then: ‘Vere is de house of 
de director ?’ The officer ‘ tanked ’ us ‘ vera 
mudge,’ remarking, ‘Ve haf had blenty 
troubles mit your vireless und gables.’ 

“Once on shore, the landing-party sprang 
into action. They quickly split up into 
three sections, cach under an officer, rushed 
to the quarters and office, turned out the 
operators and posted guards and _sentries 
about; not, however, before the superinten- 
dent had found time officially to advise London 
and the three stations with whom we have 
cable communications. The man at the 
wireless hut continued to send out the call 
until the second party discovered him and 
ordered him away from the key; meanwhile 
the Emden had been trying to ‘cut up’ our 
call with her own wireless signals. 

“* By this time most of the staff had assembled 
at the back of the office, including the elec- 
trician who, at the first alarm, had run to 
the office, taken a milanemeter and the first 
things that came to hand and dumped them 
into the superintendent's house, then returned 
to his own quarters and, if case he had been 
observed, endeavoured to establish an alibi 
by stripping and taking a bath. He was the 
only member of the staff with a full beard 
and moustache, and in view of this fact 
the ruse was amusing rather than subtle, 
for before long a face with a beard, the ‘ dead 
spit’ of his own, peered round the door and 
in a guttural voice said: ‘Out! Gome out!’ 


So, clad in nothing but his beard and bath- 
gown, out he had to come! Singularly 
enough, his ‘bath attendant’ was likewise 
the only bearded German among the landing- 
party. . 

““The German officer in charge asked how 
many we were, and requested us to form up 
in front of the messroom, which we did. 
We were placed under a guard of two men, 
whilst two more set up a Maxim at the corner 
of the office and trained it on us. As there 
were scme fifty Germans, all armed and with 
four machine-guns, against twenty-nine of 
us with a few twelve-bores and small arms, 
resistance would have been ridiculous even 
had we not been taken by surprise as, for all 
practical purposes, we were. 

“The party of Germans who had taken 
charge of the office were evidently collecting 
together all the papers they thought would 
be of any value. Having removed those 
they considered might be of any use to them- 
selves, or to us, the work of demolition 
commenced. 

“As there were but three officers ashore 
it was impossible for the men to use much 
discretion as to what to smash and what not 
to smash. Fortunately one of the Chinese 
greasers ‘stuck to his guns,’ and when some 
Germans came along to smash up his plant, 
he said, ‘ This no belong electric light, this 
belong makee ice.’ They took his word for 
it and left the shed untouched, also the water- 
condensing plant, 
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to watch the Ger- 
mans hauling in 
yards of slack. 
Being thinner and 
easier to handle 
they chopped this 
cable in so many 
places that we 4 
thought they were 
taking the bits 
away as souvenirs 
of the raid. 

“At the same 
time, others of the 
landing-party were 
searching all the 
rooms for arms, 
ammunition,  elec- 
trical books, etc. 
A galvanized store- 
house, with some 
ends of cable which 
had been blown up 
and subsequently 
set alight, was still 
blazing merrily 
when they decided 
that the work of 
demolition was 
finished. In fact, 
two or three blasts 
by the Emden’s 
syren had _ been 
heard summoning 
the boat, and the 
German guard with Maxim gun ready for emergency on Cocos. officers whistled up 


“As regards 
the cables, of 
which we have 
three, one each 
to Perth (Aus- 
tralia), Rod- 
rigues Island, 
and Weltevre- 
den (Java), the 
Germans 
started on them 
with a handsaw 
shorty after 
they landed, 
but finding this 
had little effect, 
axes and files 
were brought 
into requisition. 
Two were cut 
and one was 
left. | Whether 
they had had 
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enough of it I = = 
do not know. Cable staff at Cocos and their German guard under German flag. 
“ Fortunately 
the cables that were cut were the ones to their men, who straggled down to the jetty 
Perth and a short length of spare deep-sea variously encumbered with bundles of old 
type, laid out to save the trouble of tanking message - files, a waste-paper basket of old 
and burying ashore. In connection with this slips, guns, books, etc. We accompanied 


latter it was amusing to those ‘in the know’ them down to the jetty, whence they 
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embarked with no show of haste or even 
orderliness. 

“We had been surprised at such an carly 
hour that many of us had seen nothing of 
the Emden except the crosspiece of her wireless 
aerial, which showed above the palm-trees 
on the west point of the island. As soon as 
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shooting on our part as shot after shot, 
whole broadsides of them, went over or 
beyond, or fell astern of the Emden.” 
(The explanation of this was learnt later by 
the cablemen A shot from the Emden had 
damaged the Sydney's range-finder.) 
“The Britisher was now so shrouded in 
smoke that ex- 


cept for an occa- 
sional spouting 
as a shot fell 
short or went 
over, for all we 
could tell each 
German shell 
might be finding 
its mark. Later, 
she found the 
range, and 
several shots 
seemed to drop 
right alongside 
the Emden, 
sending the 
water half-way 
up to her masts. 


“IT think 
most of us were 
too intensely 


Staff of Cocos cable station watching naval fight between the Sydney and the Emden. 


the launch and boats had departed there 
was naturally a rush to the barrier to see the 
German cruiser as she steamed away. 

“The denouement of the morning’s excite- 
ment was worthy of the best traditions of 
an old-fashioned melodrama. Scarcely had 
the Emden cleared the island by scme five 
hundred yards, and hoisted the German 
ensign to the truck of both masts, when 
another warship was seen tearing up at full 
speed from the nor’-nor’-east. This proved 
to be the Sydney. Scarcely was she sighted 
than she commenced to fire, and there followed 
a spectacle it is given to few landsmen to see 
—a naval engagement on the high seas. 

“The Emden promptly returned the fire 
as she continued her northerly course. The 
range at which they opened fire is variously 
estimated at from three to six miles, and after 
the first few shots a cloud of black smoke 
settled over the British boat like a pall, 
so dense that most of us thought she must 
have been hit and taken fire, but the cheering 
sight of the flashes of her guns as they darted 
through the smoke made us hope that she 
was stoking furiously to get speed of the 
Emden. Meanwhile, the German raider was 
answering broadside for broadside, making 
a splendid picture in her light-grey paint, 
standing out smoke-free and clear-cut against 
the blue background of the ocean, spitting 
viciously like a wild-cat as our shells fell 
all round her and sent up huge white-crested 
columns of water. 

“As a spectacle it was magnificent, but 
from where we were it appeared to be bad 


excited to cheer, 
and vented our 
joy or chagrin 
at the success or otherwise of each shot in 
grunts and gurgles. Meanwhile, the Britisher 
was getting farther and farther away from us, 
and appeared to be heading off the Emden, 
who continued to fire incessantly, first from 
her forward then her after barbettes, while 
the Sydney replied with a ceaseless cannonade 
which seemed to have no effect, as the Emden, 
still easily discernible to the naked eye, 
looked as sprightly as ever. 

“At this juncture we onlookers were 
recalled from our point of vantage by one of 
our old friends, a German officer. 1t appears 
that a party of them had scarcely got half, 
way out of the lagoon when the Emden 
hauled up her anchor and put to sea, leaving 
them to their own resources. The launch 
and both cutters had returned to the jetty 
and disembarked the crews, who had set 
up their four Maxims along the path to the 
settlement. 

“ The German flag was planted in front ot 
the messroom, and we were for the second 
time made prisoners of war and put under 
martial law, which included the liberty of 
kicking our heels in the boat-shed. Four 
of our number—whether by good fortune 
or good scout-craft may never be known— 
managed to evade the Germans who rounded 
us up, and saw quite twenty minutes more 
of the sea-fight, further news of which we 
could not obtain from the German officers 
and men standing on the roof of the mess- 
room. ... 

“ Later on the two officers came down from 
the roof and told the superintendent that, 
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in the event of neither ship returning before 

nightfall, they intended to take the Avesha, 

a schooner owned by Sidney Clunies-Ross, 

to whom the islands belong. . . . The senior 

lieutenant made inquiries about our stock 
of provisions, and on the superintendent 
replying that they would last four months, 
he said he deeply regretted to make such 
an incursion upon our store, but he would 
have to take away sufficient for two months. 

“The work of provisioning the schooner 
and bending on her sails then commenced in 
earnest, and we were given permission to 
disperse—at 2.30 p.m. We learnt that should 
the British boat return before the German 
party could get away in the schooner, they 
intended to stay ashore and make a fight 
for it, in which event we were given permis- 
sion to make ourselves scarce.” 

The following morning there were more 
“alarums and excursions,”’ for another cruiser 
was making for the island. The Chinese ser- 
vants promptly 
fled to the bush 
—heing no de- 
votees of Mars! 
As the warship 
swung round at 
the entrance of 
the lagoon the 
cablemen saw by 
her stern that 
she was the 


Sydney. She 
dropped two 
armed cutters ; 


in the bows of 
the foremost was 
a sailor with a 
white flag. The 
cablemen — hur- 
Tied down to the 
jetty, and were 
hailed from the 
first boat: “ Are 
there any Ger- 
mans ashore?” 
This question re- 
ferred to the 
party abandoned 
by the Emden in 
her haste to leave 
the vicinity of 
the island. 

The boats’ 
crews told the 
cable staff that 
the Sydney had 
smashed the 
Emden to scrap- 
iron, and forced 
her to run aground in North Keeling, an island 
some fifteen miles north of Cocos, where she 
remained a total wreck, having only her fore- 
mast standing. 

The Sydney, after requisitioning the staff 
doctor, with an assistant, and all the medical 
stores of the island, hurried back to the Emden 
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in order to take off prisoners and tend the 
wounded. Three members of the cable staff 
who paid a hurried visit to the Australian 
cruiser before she left reported that there was 
scarcely a scratch on her—everything was 
perfectly clean and orderly. By the way, 
the first man killed in the Sydney was the range- 
finder, who was hit by a shell which damaged 
the range-finding apparatus, thus accounting 
for the inaccurate shooting early in the fight. 
The Sydney left Cocos at about 9 a.m. and did 
not return till the next morning, when she had 
a load of some two hundred prisoners and 
wounded aboard. Meanwhile, the cable staff 
had dragged together the two ends of the Perth 
cable, and triced them up to the bow and stern 
of a cutter belor ging to the Buresk, a German 
collier which tended the Emden. The Sydney 
had sunk the Buresk off North Keeling Island. 
The party of fifty Germans who, abandoned 
by the Emden, commandeered the schooner 
Ayesha and a goodly quantity of provisions, 


German cruiser Emden ashore on North Keeling Island. 


got clean away. They were duly accounted for 
later by the British Navy. 

The station at Cocos resumed working within 
twenty-four hours after the last of the Germans 
had left—a fine tribute to the resource and skill 
of the staff. Even before the Germans had 
landed, British warships were hastening to the 


GERMAN 


rescue, and London was already arranging for 
the repairing of the cable station! This almost 
uncanny state of affairs was made pcssible, 
of course, by the prompt use made of the wire- 
less installation of the island directly the Emden 
was recognized. 

The British cable staff at Zanzibar had an 
exciting experience on the morning of September 
1gth, 1914. H.M.S. Pegasus, a small British 
gunboat stationed there, and kncwn locally 
as Peggy, had put into the cpen roadstead, not 
more than two hundred yards frcm the cable 
station, to clean her boilers. Just before dawn 
the German raider Koenigsberg had _ crept 
stealthily up and lain under cover of Chumbi 
Island. So, with her fires out and _ inferior 
armament, the Pegasus was helpless. She 
fired about forty shells, but her guns could not 
reach the enemy, while she remained a stationary 
target for the Koenigsberg, which, firing right 
across the cable station, speedily reduced her 
to a sinking condition, then having put a shell 
into the wireless installation, the German ship 
made off again. 

Within fifteen minutes of the first shot the 
cable staff, after dismantling most of their 
instruments and placing them in safety, stood 
to arms on the beach-wall, out of sight, although 
in range of the guns of the enemy cruiser, in 
order to repel a possible attack by a landing- 
party. To their disappointment this was not 
attempted, and so they lost a chance they would 
have welcomed of getting in a blow to revenge 
their beloved Peggy and the forty killed and 
sixty wounded of her crew. 

At Madeira the cable staff had a minor 
repetition of the incident at Madras. A German 
U-boat entered the Bay of Funchal, torpedoed 
three vessels, and then bombarded the town and 
cable station, fortunately with little result. 

For British cablemen the saddest affair of 
the war was the mutiny at Singapore. When, 
on February 15th, 1915, about half a native 
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regiment—the 5th Light Infantry—killed their 
officers and many civilians, several members 
of the cable station and their wives, and also 
men of the cable-ship Recorder, were among 
the victims. 

British cablemen were not mere spectators 
of Britain’s ill-fated Gallipoli campaign. Two 
cable-ships played an auxiliary part thrcughout 
the operations, laying and repairing cables 
frem the island bases to the peninsula, often 
under fierce fire. The cable-ship Levant II, 
was “mentioned ’’ in despatches and in the 
honours lists. Her officer commanding, who 
was decorated, “ rendered gcod service in con- 
nection with the laying of the cable from Imbros 
to Suvla on the night of the Suvla landing, 
and in laying and repairing cables off the penin- 
sula frequently under heavy fire.” 

In the operations in Camercon, in the autumn 
of 1914, the cable-ship Transmitter was busily 
engaged. The part of this ship was to maintain 
telegraphic communicaticn over the old, dis- 
used cable to Bonny, a vital matter in view of 
the “‘ jamming ” of H.M.S. Cumberland’s wireless 
by the powerful German shore-station. When 
Duala fell, and with it the wireless installation, 
blown up by the Germans before leaving, the 
men of the Transmitter repaired the cable up 
to the town, and ran a new shore-end in. Thus, 
a week after its occupation, Duala had direct 
cable communication with Bonny. This task 
was no light one, for heavy repairs had to be 
made in about six places, the cable having been 
greatly damaged by anchors and mines, besides 
being cut in two places by the enemy, and wrecks 
sunk on top of it. The cable-ship Trogan, a 
small steamer, helped the Transmitter by under- 
taking the work of repairing the cable in shallow 
water. Part of this work was also done by the 


ship's boats. To add to the many other diffi- 
culties, the line had to be kept open as much 
as possible for messages even whilst being 
repaired. : 


raised to cutter for repairs, 
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Bolivia. 


Mr. Frank Rose, who herein relates 
his thrilling adventure in a Bolivian 
silver mine, 


GLANCE at the map of South 
America will show that the divid- 
ing line of the Tropic of Capricorn 
cuts into the Chilian coast at the 
port of Antofagasta, the gate to 
Bolivia. 

All this part ot the coast is barren, nothing 
but shingly beach and the bare mountains rising 
abruptly therefrom, being in fact a part of the 
Andean range, and there is no vegetation any- 
where for a hundred miles. The sun beats 
pitilessly upon this strip of coast and no rain 
ever falls; thus life there is anything but 
enjoyable. 

In the early ‘sixties a sailor, tired of the mono- 
tony of life aboard ship, deserted from a British 
barque which had just put in laden with coal 
from Newcastle, New Scuth Wales. After a 
night or two of gay festivity in the town of 
Antofagasta, finding himself withcut cash and 
fearing capture, he started to tramp over the 
bare mountains. 

After no end of vicissitudes he succeeded in 
working his way into the interior, and finally, 
after many months’ labour in different mining 
camps, came to an anchor near the adobe-built 
town of Oruro, in Bolivia, nearly five hundred 
miles to the north-east of his starting-point. 

Terence O'Reilly was the name of this intrepid 
wanderer, hailing, as his name would indicate, 
from the Emerald Isle. Changing from mariner 
to miner, in time he became owner of a large 
silver mine, which now ranks amongst the most 
important in the world. 

He had taken to his bosom a strikingly pretty, 
but rather dirty young palliri, or mineral- 
breaker, one of the many Indian girls employed 
at the mine to break up the silver-ore and select 
the workable pieces. Her name was Teresa, and 


An exciting adventure whicn befell the Author while 
investigating the affairs of a famous silver mine in 
“The story is perfectly true,” he writes, “and 
its authenticity can be vouched for.” 


whilst still infatuated with her Terence had 
called his mine “ Santa Teresa,” in her honour. 


It was some forty years after this that I found 
myself seated with Celestino O'Reilly, the half- 
breed offspring of our wandering sailor, in the 
old Banos del Rhin Restaurant on the water-front 
at Antofagasta. He was a dark-skinned young 
fellow of some thirty odd years who combined 
the indolence of his Bolivian mother with a 
certain open-handed manner inherited from his 
Irish father. 

O'Reilly was down from Bolivia on his way 
to make a tour of the world with his young wife 
and old Macnamara, the family doctor. 

I had lately been running a general commis- 
sion business in the town and had made a fair 
thing of it, but was tired of the monotony of the 
life on the coast, and my wife of barely three 
years’ marriage was still more weary of the 
place. 

We had decided to sell out and take our little 
boy home to the old country, when, having just 
concluded the deal and whilst looking out for a 
suitable vessel, I had run across young O'Reilly. 
Imagine my surprise when he declared that he 
had specially come down to Antofagasta to ask 
me to go to Oruro to take charge of his vast 
interests during his absence. 

Although this would mean an entire change of 
plans, O’Reilly’s proposal was an alluring one, 
and would give me a chance to renew my ac- 
quaintance with Bolivia, that land of mystery 
and promise. 

“Am I to understand, Celestino, that I shall 
have full authority to act for you in every way ?” 
I questioned. 

“ My dear Rose,” he answered, “ you will have 
the most ccmplete power of attorney that a good 


lawyer can draw up; you will also have my 
house, servants, stables, plenty of money for all 
expenses, and a princely salary, and you ought 
to have a jolly good time up there. Do you 
accept?” 

He went on to explain to me how everyone 
seemed to be trying to swindle him out of the 
earnings of his rich holdings, for he was part 
owner of one of the richest silver-mines in the 
world. 

With the situation thus placed squarely before 
me, I made up my mind to accept his rather 
tempting and decidedly flattering offer. 

“V'll take charge of your affairs, Celestino,” 
I said, “ and I'll go up right away, too; you can 
rely upon my doing my best to make those 
rascals sit up.” 

“ I’m dead certain you will, Rose,’ he assured 


me most heartily; adding, ‘‘Come down and - 


take dinner with us to-night at the hotel, and we 
can go into a few details, and to-morrow I can 
get the necessary papers fixed up.” 

A few days later I boarded the train for Oruro, 
taking my wife and child with me. It was a 
dreary journey of three days, during which we 
climbed to an altitude of over fifteen thousand 
feet, crossing en route extensive salt and borax 
fields and immense beds of lava. We were cold, 
very tired, and half-starved when we arrived at 
our destination. 

I will pass over the reception given to us by the 
lawyer Tiburon and his tawdry spouse, who did 
the honours at our future heme, Celestino’s 
house, the night of our arrival. We paid scant 
attention to their many eulogistic utterances, 
knowing too well how shallow all this effusion 
was. Tiburon was a small man, not over clever 
at law, but well versed in cunning and the tricks 
of his profession. His wife was a very plain, 
wrinkled creature of the ‘‘ faded duchess”’ type. 

We were soon comfortably installed in the 
roomy residence of Don Celestino, and had 
reviewed the half-score of native servants, from 
the curtsying old housekeeper and Paco, the 
coachman, down to the humblest pongo. 

I took up my new duties briskly, much to the 
disgust of Tibu- 
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ments had not forgotten himself. I put a stop 
to all this, and was, from the very start, bitterly 
hated by all concerned. 

Up at the mine, to which I drove early every 
morning, things appeared just as bad. The 
manager, a sallow-visaged fellow named Culebra, 
appeared to be connected with the lawyer in 
every deal. 

I ought here to mention that the Chief Magis- 
trate of the country had formerly been the legal 
adviser of old Terence O'Reilly, Celestino’s 
father. He was undoubtedly a clever lawyer 
and an exceedingly smart business man. So 
well did he manage affairs at the mine for his 
client that he received very substantial rewards 
for his services. 

Then Terence passed away, leaving his trusted 
lawyer as guardian of his son. So adroitly was 
the property administered during Celestino’s 
minority that when the said youth came of age, 
he found that he still retained no less than three- 
eighths of the total value of the property. The 
lawyer-guardian possessed the other five-eighths, 
and was, by his ability, constantly increasing 
his own share. This was still the state of affairs 
upon my arrival on the scene. 

Having now to devote his attention to political 
matters he had installed Culebra as general 
manager, hence Cclestino’s difficulty in protecting 
his own interests when the periodical statements 
were made out. 

Shortly after our arrival the President of 
Bolivia came to Oruro from Sucre, installing 
himself in full style at the palace building there. 
I went, of course, to visit him, and whilst he 
reccived me with great courtesy, introducing me 
to his family, I could not help noticing that he 
seemed to resent my being there looking into 
matters at the mine. 

Mineral ore, by the thousand tons, was being 
shipped to European ports, advances were made 
by a large German habilitating house, and huge 
profits were being shown every year. 

I was not an expert on mining matters, but 
had struck up a friendship with an exceedingly 
clever mining engineer, who primed me on the 
necessary tech- 


ron. I had been 
led to believe by 
Celestino that 
graft was rampant 
everywhere, and 
this proved to be 
the case. Fodder 
for the beasts was 
charged up double 
by the suppliers, 
so that the lawyer 
might have his 
pickings. Fuel 
was handled in the 
same way. In all 
deals seemed to 
appear the sinister 
hand of Tiburon, 


nical points, to 
enable me to spot 
the various discre- 
pancies. Thanks 
to his assistance I 
found out many 
“errors,” and had 
them rectified, and 
the hatred of Tibu- 
ron and Culebra 
grew daily against 
me. 

At last the cli- 
max came. One 
morning while 
carelessly turning 
the leaves of the 
mine ledger, my 


who having 
handled all pay- 
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A view of the mine from the surrounding hills where the Author had a 
narrow escape trom death. an 


eye was caught by 
item of one 
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hundred and twenty-cight thousand bolivianos, 
charged against my principal for his share of 
expenses of working the mine for the previous 
period. Thinking this worth investigation, I 
made a note of it, and continued turning the 
leaves, when t» my great surprise I noticed this 
identical sum again charged up in the accounts 


of the following month. 
At once calling the book-keeper, I soon con- 
vinced myself that this 


doubly made charge against 
Celestino was grossly incor- 
rect, so I promptly notified 
the manager that this must 
be put right and the amount 
refunded. 

Culebra answered me most 
courteously, promising to in- 
vestigate the matter, but 
there was a nasty gleam in 
his eye as he did so. Most 
suavely did he change the 
subject, and after a chat 
on general topics, asked me 
when I was going to pay my 
promised visit of inspection 
down the mine, to which I re- 
sponded that “ any old time ” 
would suit me, and it was 
agreed that next day we 
should go over the new work- 
ings and inspect the latest 
socavon, or gallery. 

Trusting to the manager’s 
promise to investigate the 
“mistaken” entry, I took 
no immediate steps to expose 
the same. 

The day following I was driven over to the 
Santa Teresa Mine in our small mosquito, or 
two-wheeled buggy, and as I sat beside Paco the 
driver, and we sped along through the sharp, 
biting mountain air, the world looked bright and 
little did I dream of the snare prepared for me 
by my enemies. 

On arrival at the mine, the second in charge, a 
lanky Dutchman named Van Hogendorp, met 
me with a polite note from Culebra, pleading to 
be excused from joining us. He had, he said, 
some very important assays to attend to, “ and 
would Sefior Rose permit Van Hogendorp to do 
the honours of escort ? 

I thought nothing of this incident at the time, 
and proceeded to descend the slippery, rough- 
hewn stone steps leading to the first set of 
galleries at the hundred-metre level, where 1 
changed my boots for the raw-hide moccasins 
which have to be used for such purposes to enable 
one to keep a foothold on the slimy steps. 
Several hours were passed in the inspection ; 
the two hundred, two hundred and fifty, and three 
hundred metre levels were successively explored 
and I found everything full of interest. 

At the last-mentioned level a halt was called 
for lunch, which consisted ot a stew made of 
charqui, or jerked beef, rice, and various herbs, 
none too inviting perhaps to an epicure, but 
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thoroughly enjoyable to us after our strenuous 
exertions. A mug of maéé, or Paraguayan tea, 
washed down this frugal fare, and the inspection 
was resumed. 

By four o'clock, unaccustomed to this particu- 
lar form of exercise, I was very tired. Thus when 
Van Hogendorp suggested that I might like to 
return to the surface by the bucket, I gladly 
assented. This bucket was a large solid affair 
of iron, made to carry several 
tons of mineral-ore at a jour- 
ney, it being hoisted through 
the main shaft to the surface 
by a stout steel hawser, 
worked over a somewhat 
primitive wheel by steam- 
power. 

As it was hoisted up, it 
generally banged about from 
side to side of the shaft, 
but when it was destined to 
make a journey with human 
freight, word was sent that 
care should be exercised in 
hauling, as gente were coming 
up. Van Hogendorp shouted 
to an Indian boy to send up 
word that on the next jour- 
ney the bucket would carry a 


passenger. 
We were still some little 
distance from the shaft, 


when much to the Dutch- 
man’s annoyance, several ca- 
pataces, or blasting foremen, 
came along for instructions. 
He got rid of them, when up 
came the supply foreman 
with his sheet of requ.siticns, and this delayed Van 
Hogendorp still more. I noticed how he seemed 
to fret and fume under these continual interrup- 
tions. He hurriedly signed the requisition blanks, 
roughly pushed aside another capataz who had come 
running up, and taking me by the arm drew me 
quickly along the gallery leading to the main shaft. 

We were barely twenty yards from the opening 
when a terrific noise was heard coming from 
somewhere overhead, and a moment later a 
large mass came crashing down the shaft with a 
fierce rattle and roar, bringing down quantities of 
loose rock and débris with it, finishing with an 
awe-inspiring thud as it fell on to the receiving 
platform some distance beneath. 

What had happened? There was not much 

room for doubt. The bucket, empty as it had 
been, had actually broken the stout steel hawser, 
although the same had withstood the strain of 
this very bucket with some tons of mineral on 
thousands of previous journeys. Like a flash 
the truth shot through my brain. I was to have 
been in that bucket and the “ error’ of one 
hundred and twenty-eight thousand bolivianos 
had not yet been rectified. 
“If I had had any doubts on the matter, the 
fiendish glare of rage and disappointment depicted 
in the usually immobile face of the Dutchman 
would have convinced me. 
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along the gallery to- 
wards the winding 
stone steps, roughly 
cut out of the solid 
rock, down which a 
few hours previously 
we had come. As I 
ran along the gallery 
I met another ca- 
pataz, but passed him 
without a word, and 
making for the stair- 
way, clambered up as 
nimbly as I could. 
But it was hard going 
even in moccasins up 
such slippery steps, 
and I was nearly “all 
in” as a result of the 
day’s exertions. 

I had already 

d the two hun- 
dred and fifty and 
two hundred metres 
levels, and reached 
nearly half-way to 
the hundred metre, 
when I became aware 
that I was being fol- 
lowed. 

I knew only too 
well what would hap- 
pen to me were I 
overtaken. Van 
Hogendorp would 
now be desperate and 
would think nothing 
of giving me a knock 
on the head, as this 
could easily be ex- 
plained by an acci-~ 
dental fall. 

As I made an extra 
effort I felt my 
strength almost gone, 
and little wonder. I 
realized, however, 


“I drew back and landed him a siiff right-handed blow on his ugly mouth.” 


It is one of the very few virtues with which I 
am possessed that I can, in moments of danger, 
think with clearness and rapidity. An occasion 
for this had now arisen, for I realized my own 
personal danger with quick intuition and acted 
promptly. 

Springing at Van Hogendorp I seized him 
roughly by the arm, demanding in a peremptory 
tone to know just what the “‘ game ”’ was. 

The Dutchman with a snarl drew himself 
away, and angrily retorted; he even went 
furtber, adding several foul epithets which so 
roused me that I drew back and landed him a 
stiff right-handed blow on his ugly mouth. The 
blow was a surprise to the big brute, and it quite 
threw the clumsy fellow off his balance. Over 
he went backwards, falling on the stony floor. 

Without losing a moment I bolted back 


that I must at all 
costs reach a hiding- 
place. Grimly I gathered all my remaining 
forces tor a supreme effort, and with every nerve 
tense and every muscle astrain I literally 
bounded up the remaining portion of steps to 
the next gallery. 

This socavon, just after leaving the stairway, 
turned quite sharply to the left, and down it 
quick as thought I ran, and completely collapsed 
in a heap just round the bend and out of sight. 
Hardly a second had passed when an idea 
occurred to me to make my pursuers think I had 
continued upwards. Picking up a good-sized 
stone, I flung it with all my force towards the 
steps leading farther up, then drew back just 
in time. 

This stone, as I had calculated, came bounding 
back down the stairway. My pursuers seeing it, 
concluded without a moment's hesitation that 
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it had been loosened by my feet as I went 
climbing higher. 

With a shout they redoubled their efforts and 
were soon out of hearing. I could do nothing 
but lie still and wait. Luckily all this part of 
the gallery was deserted, as the few workers 
had been drawn to the shaft by the accident, 
besides which, this hundred-metre level was not 
being actively worked. 

1 was glad of this momentary respite and lay 
still, breathing hard, collecting my thoughts. 
Ten minutes later I heard my _ pursuers, 
who proved to be Van Hogendorp himself 
and another, coming down again. 

Great was my re- 
lief when I heard 
from their talk, liber- 
ally interlarded with 
curses, that they 
concluded that their 
intended victim had 
got clean away in the 
open. 

A few moments 
later I was hurrying 
up the last portion, 
and luck favouring 
me was able to gain 
the mine - entrance 
without interrup- 
tion. Once outside I 
breathed more freely, 
stopping to consider 
my next move. 

I did not hesitate 
long. A moment 
later I was stamping 
into the office of 
Manager Culebra. I 
discovered this en- 
terprising individual 
at his desk, with his 
feet upon a nearby 
table, puffing away 
at a fine large Chilian 
cigar. 

‘As I strode in and 
confronted him his 
face was a study. 
He doubtless had 
counted upon my being a mangled corpse by 
this time, for he probably had listened for and 

. duly heard the commotion caused by the fall of 
the mineral bucket. 

To see me, alive and well, looking at him in 
this accusing manner, was rather too much for 
his nerves. I gave him no time to recover his 
composure, but in a voice quavering with 
suppressed rage, taxed him with his black 
perfidy, adding, as he was about to defend him- 
self: ‘‘ Don’t try to clear yourself, your accom- 
plice has told me all about it.” 

Culebra evidently believed the bluff; he 
went livid and started to stammer explanations. 
Being, however, quite convinced of his guilt, 
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I was too indignant to listen to him. So I 
stamped out again without another word and a 
few minutes later was driving furiously back to 
town. 

Next morning, still furious with my enemies 
for their mean, cowardly attempt upon my life, 
I drove round to see the local judge. The 
necessary affidavits were soon drawn up, by 
which, threatening an immediate embargo upon 
the whole mining property, I very quickly 
forced Culebra to authorize a refund of the 
amount involved. 

This he did by giving me an order upon our 
habilitating bankers for ten drafts on London 


“Don't try to clear yourself, your eccomplice has told me all about it.” 


for one thousand pounds each at monthly due- 
date periods, to cover the one hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand bolivianos, just over ten 
thousand pounds. 

As quickly as I could I sent to the coast for 
two expert accountants to come up and prepare 
a fresh set of books from the last deed of partner- 
ship to date, upon the completion of which I 
should be in a position to enforce payment of any 
other sums due to Celestino. 

By a sort of tacit consent neither I nor my 
enemies thought it advisable to make public 
the incidents at the mine and, outside of those 
concerned, just what had taken place that day 
has never hitherto transpired. 


The Quaintest Horse-Race 


in the 


World. 


By FRANCES CARLISLE. 


The Palio of Siena. 


It is a yearly horse-race held in the city's public square. 


The ancient Tuscan city of Siena boasts of a quaint and interesting custom, known as the 


Palio. 
the city’s ancient piazza, or square. 


It is a contest on horses between rival contrade, or clubs, and the course is round 
The dress of the jockeys is a veritable feast of 


colours, and so are the clubs’ flags, which are waved during the races. 


HERE is a wonderful spectacle, well 

worth seeing, called the Palio, to be 
seen every year in Siena, Italy, on 
the 2nd of July and the 15th of 
August. Nevertheless very few 
travellers seem to know of it, the 
reason doubtless being that it occurs at a time 
of year when foreigners prefer a cooler clime. 
The dates chosen are those of the Festival of the 
Visitation and th» Feast of the Assumption, in 
honour of the Virgin, one of whose titles is 
Queen of Siena. 

These races, which have been held for centuries, 
had their origin in game; of fisticuffs, which 
sometimes ended seriously. It is specially 
recorded that in 1324 the combatants became 
very fierce, beginning with sticks and stones for 
weapons and continuing with swords, lances, and 
darts. So intense grew the conflict that the 
Magistrates and town council proved powerless 
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to check it, as would probably be the case even 
to-day! Not until the help of the Church was 
invoked, and bish»p and priests came into the 
field of action, did the struggle slacken. Whether 
the procession with the cross exercised a sooth- 
ing influence or whether the combatants by 
that time had had enough, history does not 
relate. 

Fisticuffs seem to have been gradually aban- 
doned in favour of contests on donkeys, known 
as the Asinate. These in reality were not the 
mild affairs that might be expected. For 
although no arms of any sort were allowed, not 
even a ring on the finger, under severe penalties, 
both corporeal and financial, any other violence 
was permitted. 

The fight was between the various contrade, 
who came into the arena, each with their captain, 
banner-betrers, and thirty fighters, and an asa 
painted with the colours of their contrada, 
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The contest consisted 
in getting the donkeys 
round the Campo, in 
spite of all the efforts 
of the rival contrade; 
and the one who com- 
pleted two rounds was 
accounted the winner. 
As reward he was en- 
titled to paint or other- 
wise adorn his banner. 
In later years the Asi- 
nate gave place to races 
with buffaloes. The 
Palio (banner) of the 
present day is the last 
remnant of these de- 
parted glories. But 
although the races are 
now run with horses, 
it is still an affair of 

iedieval splendour, 
whilst the flag-waving 
ceremony which is per- 
for .ed during the races 
is an indescribably 7or- 
geous sight. 

Moreover, the setting 
of the race-course itself 
is unique, as the races 
are run in the fine old 
Piazza del Ca npo, sur- 
rounded by palaces. On 


one side is Palazzo Communale with its exquisite 
tower, pierced all over with little holes to protect 


Page and flag of the “Oca 


it against earthquake 
shocks. If the vibra- 
tions are at all severe the 
tower rocks, causing the 
big bell outside to ring. 

The Campo is in the 
form of a fan, and the 
piazza, sloping down to 
the road opposite the 
Falazzo Publico, is tiled 
with red bricks, which 
makes it very difficult 
for the poor horses to 
turn the corners. Mat- 
tresses, therefore, are 
put down for the in- 
evitable falls. 

Each contrada selects 
a church in which to 
keep all their para- 
phernalia, consisting of 
the costumes of the cap- 
tain, jockey, and pages, 
trappings for the horses, 
and vestments for the 
priest. TheSienesetakes 
his Palio very seriously. 
Before the races each 
horse is taken into the 
particular church to be 
blessed by the priest, who 
wears theaforesaid vest- 
ments for the occasion. 


Even the children enter keenly into the rivalnes 
of their respective factions. 


= 
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Four yeass ago the Belgien Army, 
‘war-worn and weak im numbers, con- 
fronted the Germans on the Yser. 
From Liege to the last narrow. strip 
of their country they had resisted the 
invaders inch: by inch, glorious even 
in retreat. 

At the Yser the Belgians performed 
a signal service to the Allied cause by 
holding the Germans while the gaps 
were being closed in the Franco-British 


line to the rear. 


Four years have passed, and the 
same nations are still at death grips 


ae 
the Tide 
along the Western front. America, 
too, is there, and has this opportunity 


because the Belgians kept the enemy 
from crossing the Yser long ago. 


The same unfaltering courage, the 
same inspiration for sacrifice in our 
army abroad and in our citizens at 
home will give us victory. 


The complete mobilization of the 
whole. people is necessary and the 
telephone service has an increasingly 
important part in speeding the national 
effort. 


More than 12,000 members of the Bett System are in military service. Those 


that remain at home must fill 


the gaps and do 


their utmost, with the co-opera- 


tion of the public, to help win the war. 


One Policy 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


THE QUAINTEST HORSE-RACE IN THE WORLD. 


“You are only of the ‘ Goose, a small 

member of the ‘‘ Wolf ”’ will be heard to remark 
scornfully to her less fortunate play-fellow ! 
. The various contrade were originally forned 
by the division of the city into districts, each of 
which had its own popular association for sports 
or other purposes, with distinctive badges and 
colours. Then each was known by the name of 
the animal or object on their badge. There are 
seventeen in all. 

By payment of a subscription any resident of 


Siena ‘nay become a member of one or more 
contrade. . Membership carries with it the 
privilege of having the impressive flag-waving 
cere nony perfor 1ed before one’s house, coupled 
with the formal presentation of a poem. On the 
death of a memb r representatives of his contrada 
are always present at the funcral in costume. 

At grand festivals of local or national inport- 
ance, when the contrade are represented, their 
banners are all hung from the pillars in the 
Cathedral, and very splendid their brilliant 
colourings look against the background of the 


Pages and flags of the seventeen contrade. 


edifice, which is entirely built of alternate layers 
of black and white marble. 

The various banners vie with one another in 
the magnificence of their colourings and the 
richness of their silks. 

For example, the “ Nicchio’” (shell) colours 
are a brilliant blue ground embroidered of 
painted in glowing orange, yellow, white, and 
brick-red. More sober but still very striking are 
the colours of the ‘‘ Lupa ” (wolf). Their silken 
banners are black, white, and orange, and the 


costumes of the jockey and pages consist of black 
velvet coats slashed with white satin and gold 
lace in profusion, worn over black and white 
silk tights. The horses, too, wear trappings of 
the same colour and rich materials. Many of 


the banners and costumes are over a hundred 
years old. 

Add to all the pageantry the blue of the 
Italian sky and glowing summer sunlight, and 
it will easily be imagined one is not stretching 
the point in calling the Palio a relic of medizval 
splendour. 
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10 Lessons in 


PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 


Write quick—for particulars of this extra- 
ordinary offer; an offer you will never forget 
if you take advantage of it. Ten lessons in 
Public Speaking absolutely free to those who 
act promptly. We make this extraordinary 
offer to introduce our wonderful course in 
localities where it is not already known. 

We teach you, by mail, to become a power- 
ful and convincing talker and speaker—to 
dominate and control the decisions of one 
listener or an audience of a thousand. We 
have trained hundreds and helped them to 
increase their earnings and their popularity. 
Learn in your spare time, at home, how to 
overcome “stage-fright” and conquer fear of 
others; how to enlarge your vocabulary; how 
to develop self-confidence and the qualities 
of leadership; how to RULE others by the power of 
your speech alone; how to train your memory. Our 


New, Easy Method 


perfected and taught by Prof. R. E Pattison Kline, 
former dean of the Public Speaking Department of 
the Columbia College of Expression, can be learned in 
15 minutes aday. Prof. Kline is one of the foremost 
authorities In the country on public speaking and 
mental development. Do not delay and miss this 
opportunity of a lifetime. 
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This Special Offer of ten lessons free is made 
strictly for advertising purposes and will be withdrawn 
without notice. Write now, before {t expires, and 
recefve full particulars with enrollment blank by return 


“What Do You Know?” 


Never mind how strong you are. The boss 
is looking for brains, not brawn. 


It’s a fine thing to be healthy and hard 
nails, but when the boss wants a man for a big 
job, the kind that pays real money, it’s what 
you Anovw that counts. 


Right now the Government and employers 
everywhere are looking for men with special 
training—men who can do some one thing well. 


How about you? Are you ready for one of 
these positions? Have hs an expert knowledge 
of any kind of the work? 


If you haven’t special training, get it now! 
You can do it—in spare time—through the In- 
ternational Correspondence Schools. Pick the 
position you want in the work you like best and 
the I. C. S. will give you the training you need 
right in your own home evenings — you need 
not lose a day or a dollar from your present 
occupation. 

More than two million have prepared for suc- 
cess in the I. C. S. way. Surely, what so many 
have done, you can do. The first step is to find 
out how. Mark and mail this coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
x SCRANTO! 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 


Alligator as a Sewer-Cleaner—New Way of Hunting the Moose. 


liga 
Photo by R. H. 
SIONSIDER the alligator. Generally, he 
is supposed to be good for nothing 
except to furnish the requisite leather 
for the making of travelling bags. 
But Mr. Ben R. King, Superintendent 
of Waters and Sewers at Fort Meade, 
Florida, has found a novel use for this ungainly 
creature. He trained one to aid in cleaning out 
six hundred feet of clogged-up twelve-inch sewer- 
pipe after some three hundred pounds had been spent 
without success on various sewer-cleaning contri- 
vances, and when it seemed that the only thing left 
to do was to rip out the pipe. Mr. King happened 
to have a pet alligator by the name of “ Dick,” and 
Noticing him crawling through a piece of tile-pipe 
out in the backyard one day had an inspiration. 
Forthwith he seized Dick, tied a rope round his body, 
and sent him on several excursions through the pipe. 
Dick learned readily enough to proceed on his way 
when the rope was given a slight jerk, and the rest 
was easy. Attached to a stout rope, he was lowered 
into the sewer manhole, and finding he could not get 
out, finally proceeded to the next manhole, dragging 
the rope after him. This accomplished, it was a 


Mounting the swimming moose from the canoe. 


simple matter to fasten a chain to the rope, and by 
dragging this back and forth remove the congested 
mass of sand and dirt.- Dick has now quite a repu- 
tation in South Florida, and Mr. King is kept busy 
shipping him to various points where his services are 
in demand as a sewer crawler. 

Men for ever seek the novel and the new. Sports- 
men of all kinds are interested in anything strikingly 
different in the way of hunting big game. The latest 
thing on record in the way of hunting moose was 
recently carried out by two old-time hunters on 
Rainy Lake, Ontario, Canada. This is the centre 
of a virgin wilderness rich in big game, especially 
moose, and as the country was only recently made 
easily accessible by the completion of the Canadian 
Northern Transcontinental Railway, the ranks of 
the moose are still unthinned. The fondness of the 
moose for water and its great swimming powers are 
a matter of common knowledge to all hunters. Ten- 
mile swims have been credited to the animals ; while 
crossing arms of lakes one and two miles wide, or rivers 
where the current is strong, is often done by the animals 


Riding on the back of a swimming moose. 


when desiring to get to some new locality. On Rainy 
Lake the sight of moose swimming across was a common 
one. The two hunters seeing one in midlake, which 
they could overtake by cutting across from a point, 
set out in their canoe. Paddling fast they came alo: 

side the animal. The man in the bow let himselé 
over the side and balanced for a moment with his 
fect on the deer’s back, a feat very difficult in so tricky 
and unstable a thing as a canoe. Judging his time 
just right he let go, and without capsizing the canoe 
threw himself in a typical rider’s position on the moose’s 
back, grasping two of the points of the rear of the 
antlers, which are submerged when the animal is 
swimming. One of our photographs shows the man 
mounting the animal from the canoe. Once safely 
upon his back and holding on with one hand, he 
flourished his hat with the other urging the animal 
to a burst of speed, as shown in the other picture. 
He.rode the animal to the nearest bank, then slipped 


off, as once ashore the animal might have tumed 
upon him. . 
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